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THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY CAMPAIGN, 1861-62. 


By M. 


The history of this campaign derives its especial interest for the 
military student from the fact that it is probably the best example, in 
modern times, of the influence which a comparatively small force can 
exercise in a campaign, in which immeasurably larger forces than 
itself are involved, and that not cnly in its own vicinity, but also in 
distant parts of the theatre of operations. Tous, English, it is par- 
ticularly interesting, in that it affords us an excellent study of the 
advantages of an active defence policy in strategy and tactics to 
which our campaign in the Peninsula has led us to attach an almost 
national significance. It gives us, moreover, an illustration of the 
shcrtcomings inherent in half-trained troops, such as the forces on 
both. sides were largely composed of. Such an illustraticn seems 
specially relevant at the present time, when we are apt to have 
the untutored Boer cast in our teeth as the model of military efficiency ; 
and when the leading journalists of the day, speaking from their South 
African experiences, do not hesitate to give publicity to their 
opinions that the volunteer is more than the equal of his brother, the 
Regular A perusal of the very trite remarks on this subject made 
by the late Colonel Henderson in that masterly treatise— Stonewall 
Jackson""—should speedily remove any doubts as to the truth of this 
proposition. 


To the skill and daring of General T. J. Jackson (commonly known 
to his troops as ‘Old Stonewall’* is due the great success of the Con- 
federate arms in the campaign which it is proposed to briefly describe 
here. It is impossible to enter into such a description, however, 
short, without a few remarks on the wonderful man whose genius, 
as shown in this campaign, ‘‘has placed his name, in the estimation 
of the world, high on the réle of captains.” For more than a few 


* Due to his bearing and conduct at the battle of Manassas, Ju'y aist, 1861. 
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words we have no space, but to those of our readers who would 
wish further information we would recommend Dr. Dabuey’s ‘ Life of 
Jackson ' and Colonel Henderson’s work mentioned above. 


Jackson, a descendant of a Scotch border family which had emigrat- 
ed to Ulster and thence to America, was born at Clarksburg, Western 
Virginia, in January 1824, Being left an orphan at an early age, the 
force of circumstances caused him to serve a practical apprenticeship 

. in lumbering and agriculture on his uncle’s farm, where he had to 
learn to hold his own as best he could, and where he acquired the 
reputation of being a first class light weight jockey. At the age of 17 
he became a constable of the country, and at 19, mainly owing to his 
ambition and perseverance, he succeeded in obtaining a nomination 
to the Military Academy at West Point. Here he further shewed his 
determination and perseverance to such an extent that, although in 
training and education he was at first far behind his fellow cadets, 
he nevertheless succeeded in passing out 17th at the end of his four 
years’ course ; and it was said of him that “if the course had been a 
year longer, he would have come out first.” Socially he was hardly a 
success, and neither his figure nor deportment appear to have been 
anything but awkward. 


Jackson received his first commission as 2nd-Lieutenant of Artil- 
lery on June 3oth, 1846, and was almost immediately ordered to join 
his regiment, the First Artillery, in Mexico, with which State the 
American Government was then at war. In the next year, in the 
march on the City of Mexico, he seized the opportunities field service 
offered and so distinguished himself as Lieutenant in Magruder’s Field 
ey, to which he was appointed on its formation after its capture 
from the Mexicans, that he was granted the Brevet of Captain for 
gallant and meritorious conduct at Chumbusco, August 2oth, 1847, and 
the Brevet of Major for gallantry at Chapultepee on 13th September 
1847. At the end of the war he returned with his battery to Long 
Island. ‘He had gone out to Mexico a 2nd-Lieutenant; he had come 
back a field officer. He had won a name in the army, and his Native 
State had enrolled him amongst her heroes. He had gone out an 
unformed youth ; he had come back a man anda proved leader of men, 
He had been known merely as an indefatigable student and a some. 
what unsociable companion. He had come back with a reputation for 
‘daring courage, not only the courage which glories in swift action and 
the excitement of the charge, but courage of an enduring quality.’’* 


He remained with his battery till 1851, when he was elected 
Professor of Natural and Experimental Philosophy in the Virginia 
Military Institute at Lexington, and, glad to be relieved from the 
monotony of regimental routine, he resigned the army. His duties 
at Lexington appear to have been somewhat peculiar, and, amongst 
other things, he was responsible for the drill of the cadets, He 
found, however, every opportunity for increasing his professional 
knowledge, and the wars of Napoleon were his constant study. The 
result, as we shall see later on, proved him to be an excellent illustration 
of the adage that “those Generals who have gained the greatest 
——— 

.® Henderson's * Stonewall Jackson.” 
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successes in the field have been the most assiduous students of the 
art of war in time of peace.’ As regards the reports of Jackson, 
which describe him as a narrow-minded and bigoted fanatic, we have 
not the space to enter into a discussion, since we are dealing with 
him entirely as a soldier. There seems little doubt, however, that 
these reports have been grossly exaggerated, while, at the same time, 
there is abundance of evidence to shew that his undoubted genius for 
war was never suspected during his ten years at Lexington. 


On April 21st, 1861, the senior cadets from Lexington left for 
Richmond under Major Jackson to help in drilling the recruits of the 
Confederate Army. On April 29th Jackson took over command 
at Harper’s Ferry as Colonel. He was made Brigadier-General 
on July 3rd; and on July 21st he rendered conspicuous service at 
Manassas, where he earned the sobriquet of ‘Stonewall.’ On the 
7th October he was made Major-General in recognition of his services 
at Manassas and was shortly afterwards given the command of the 
Shenandoah Valley District, from which time till he left the valley in 
1862 we will follow his successes. Before commencing on these, 
however, it is necessary to turn aside to glance at the causes that led 
to the war of secession, at the respective nature, resources, etc., of the 
cenbeere on either side, and at the strategic value of the Shenandoah 

alley. 


It is often stated that the declared policy of the Republican 
party of the Northern State to abolish slavery was the cause of 
secession of the Southern, or Confederate, States. This is not altoge- 
ther correct, for, while no doubt the anti-slavery movement and the 
election of Lincoln as President precipitated matters, the course of 
events had been slowly tending towards such a rupture for years. 
Each State forming part of the union was semi-independent, in that 
it possessed its own legislature, its own militia and that it held the 
power of the purse. Any attempt, therefore, by the Federal Govern- 
ment to interfere in a domestic question, such as the emancipation of 
slaves in any particular State, or in the States forming the union as a 
whole, was held to be quite unconstitutional. 


It had been evident for years that the interests of the North and 
South were divergent; those of the latter being purely agricultural, 
while those of the former were essentially industrial, The South 
asked for free trade for her cotton and tobacco which monopolised 
the markets of the world; while the manufacturers of the North saw 
their only chance of competition against foreign manufacture in 
protection in the shape of an oppressive tariff. This they were 
powerful enough politically to enforce. The South felt, therefore, 
that they were being despoiled to contribute towards the trade of the 
North. Then, again, there was inthe South a social system headed, 
by a landed aristocracy, conservative to a degree, and jealous of any 
encroachments on its constitutional guarantees; while in the North 
we find a manufacturing plutocracy to whom wealth and merit were 
alone acceptable in their leaders, ie against the constitutional 
barriers which prevented the centralized form of Government which 
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they deemed essential to the necessary expansion of their commerce 
and manufactures. 


For some time past the struggle politically had been fierce and 
keen; and, fanned by unscrupulous agitators, bitterness had grown 
to mutual hatred. The anti-slavery cry of the “ Black Republicans ” 
and the election of Mr. Lincoln to the Presidency in 1860 brought 
matters toa head. At this distance of time, looking at matters as 
they stood, it may be questioned whether the South did not show 
undue haste in the step they took. It is by no means certain that the 
abolitionists were at all numerous in the North, though no doubt the 
South believed that the loud denunciations of this party were the 
signs of a strong attempt to set the constitution aside. It was the 
general principle involved in this latter, rather than the question of the 
emancipation of the slaves, that sent the larger number of Souther- 
ners to join the ranks of secession. Henderson says that of 
8,300,000 whites in the 1§ slave-holding States, only 346;000 
were slave-holders, and of these 69,000 owned only one negro. It 
is, moreover, clear that the great majority of the Southern population 
derived injury rather than benefit from slavery ; and that a few thou- 
sand white labourers would have profited the local markets more than 
4,000,000 negroes, who neither bought nor sold, and whose wants 
were supplied almost entirely by their own labour, 


To find a remedy was difficult. Even Lincoln bimself considered 
the wholesale deportation of the negro population to West Africa the 
only way out of the difficulty. The Southerners considered, and 
rightly, that the negroes were not fit for emancipation, that years 
must elapse before they could be trained to the responsibilities of 
freedom, and that meanwhile the South, for want of labour, would be 
impoverished. The abolitionists, forgetting that every race in the 
world has required a more or less protracted term of probation to fit 
them for the rights and duties of free men, purposed to confer these 
rights on a people just emerged from the grossest barbarism without 
any probation whatever. In other parts of the world incalculable 
mischief had been wrought by similarly’ precipitate action on the part 
of zealous but unpractical philanthropists, That the constitution was 
actually in danger is improbable; and that the slavery question might 
have been settled to the satisfaction of both sides is likely. But the 
ignorance of each other's actual feelings and ideas, caused by the long 
Satis political struggle, brought suspicion to the minds of the 

jouth, 


In the winter of 1860-61 South Carolina, Mississpi, Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana and Texas formally seceded:from ‘the 
Union and proclaimed a new Republic, the Confederate States of 
America, with Jefferson Davis as their President. The border'slave 
States held back for a time, and Virginia, where the feeling in favour 
of the Union, which she had done so much to bring about, was very 
strong, used all her endeavours to bring about a reconciliation. The 
tight of secession was apparently acquiesced in by the Federal Govern- 
ment and, generally speaking, by the North, while Mr. Lincoln's _pre- 
decessor had declared coercion to be both illegal and imexpedient. 
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‘During the three months that intervened between the secession of 
South Carolina and the inauguration as President of Mr. Lincoln, the 
Government made not the slightest attempt to interfere with the 
establishment of the new Confederacy; and the States composing it 
were allowed to take possession, with few exceptions, of the ports, 
arsenals, navy yards and custom-houses standing in their own territory. 
‘Even on his accession President Lincoln did nothing more than 
reprobate the action of the Confederates, while he declared that 
Government had no right to interfere with the domestic institutions 
‘of individual States. Through it all, however, the Federal Govern- 
ment shewed no sign of recognisiug the Confederate Government as 
a new Republic. 


In the beginning of April matters came to a crisis. The surrender 
of Fort Sumter in Charleston Harbour, garrisoned by Federals, had 
been demanded by South Carolina, but no reply had been vouchsafed 
by Lincoln ; on news being brought that an attempt would be made to 
supply the garrison with provisions, however, the Confederate Govern- 
ment ordered the Fort to be seized. On the 12th April the Southern 
batteries opened fire, and the next day the Standard of the Union 
was hauled down. Lincoln at once ordered out 75,000 militia to 
suppress the rebellion—an order which was loyally answered by the 
North, by whom the insult to the Flag was considered unpardonable. 
Virginia, called upon to furnish her quota of regiments for the 
Federal Army, deliberately and with her eyes open, knowing that war 
would be the result, and knowing the vast resources of the North, 
seceded. She was followed by Arkansas, Tennessee and North 
Carolina: Kentucky and Missouri attempted to remain neutral: 
Maryland was held in check by the Federal Government and Delaware 
sided with the North. As a matter of fact, however, Kentucky, 
Missouri and Maryland subsequently supplied large contingents to 
the Confederate Armies. 


Henderson syms upthe motives of the Southern peoplethus:—"They 
were true to their interpretation of the constitution; and if the mora- 
lity of secession may be questioned, if South Carolina acted with undue 
haste and without sufficient provocation, if certain of the Southern 
politicians desired emancipation for themselves that they might 
continue to enslave others, it can hardly be denied that the action of 
Virginia was not only fully justified, but beyond suspicion. The 
wildest threats of the ‘Black Republicans,’ their loudly expressed 
determination, in defiance of the constitution, to abolish slavery, if 
necessary, by the bullet and the sabre, shook in no degree whatever 
cher loyalty to the Union. Her best endeavonrs were exerted to 
maintain the peace hetween the hostile sections; and not till her 
liberties were menaced did she repudiate a contract which had 
become intolerable. It was to preserve the freedom which her fore- 
fathers had bequeathed her, and which she desired to hand down 
unsullied to future generations, that she acquiesced in the revolution.” 


Let us now turn to the nature of the opposing forces. The regular 
army of the Union was small, and, with their non-commissioned 
officers, who were either Irish or German, with-no State ties, with cone 
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sequently no inducement to join the South, the soldiers of it mostly 
served with the Federals. With the officers, who were citizens first 
and soldiers afterwards, it was very different. It is said that a 
quarter, or some 300, of the graduates at West Point were Southerners 
and at once took service with the Confederacy. These and the 
regular officers, however, were all required for the higher commands, 
for technical duties and for the staft: thus very few were left to 
instruct the rank and file, who were sadly in want of such instruction. 
The forces on both sides were formed of the militias of the different 
States, The Southerners had the advantage in the class of man 
represented in the ranks; drawn from a purely agricultural class, 
most of them had been used to fire-arms all their lives ; their sporting 
habits and training specially fitted them for war, and their intelli- 
gence individually was high; not to mention the fact that many of 
the wealthiest P anters were, it is said, quite content to serve in the 
ranks, Altogether, given efficient discipline and proper equipment, it 
would have been difficult to imagine a finer army. Unfortunately for 
their cause they were lacking in both. To what extent may be 
instanced by the fact that flint lock muskets converted to percussion 
action, as also fowling pieces and short guns, were carried by no 
inconsiderable a portion of the men for want of rifles. The Northern 
troops were as undisciplined ; and they laboured, moreover, under the 
disadvantage of being recruited largely from the industrial classes of 
the large cities. In their equipment, however, they had the undoubted 
advantage. The North had the command of the sea, and, while they 
were thus able to avail themselves of the markets of the world for the 
supply of their armies, by a blockade of the Southern coasts, they cut 
off the Confederates from any hope of thus supplementing their defi- 
cient equipment. The resources of the North were also immensely 
superior to those of the South, 


The theatre of war was but sparsely populated and in places 
unexplored; in many cases the forests grew right up to the edges of 
the townships or cities; the roads, few.and far between, were bad; 
cultivation was scarce compared to the enormous tract of country in 
question, and consequently food and forage were difficult to obtain ; 
the rivers, very liable to floods, were bridged only at long intervals ; 
alarge portion of the country was low-lying, and a shower or two of 
tain converted it into swamps; and the forests which predominated 
everywhere were toa great extent pathless. It was thus, in every 
respect, a difficult country, and it is very necessary in studying this 
campaign that the student should bear this fact in mind. 


Railways were few in number. Those which concern us in this 
campaign were— 
1.—The Baltimore-Ohio Railway from Baltimore to the Potomac, 
which it crossed at Harper’s Ferry, where a branch line 
from Winchester came in, and thence to the west. 
IL—The Orange and Alexandria Railway from Alexandria 
through Orange Court House to Lynchburg on the James 
River. This line was linked by a line through Washingtoa 
to Baltimore, 
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III.—The Manassas Railway from Mount Jackson in the Shenan- 
doah Valley through Manassas Gap to Manassas Junction 
(Orange and Alexandria Railway). 


IV.—Virginia Central Railway from Richmond to Gordonsville 
and Staunton. 


(For other lines in the vicinity see map.) 


The Shenandoah Valley, which runs from about Staunton to 
Harper’s Ferry, with an average breadth of 24 miles, offered consider- 
able advantages to either of the contending armies who could establish 
themselves there. It was—so to speak—the granary of the South, was 
possessed of more and better roads than any tract of equal size in the 
theatre of war, and was on the flank of any force operating between 
Richmond and Washington, Its own flanks were protected by 
mountains only traversable by an army at a few passes called 
‘ gaps,’ where the roads were indifferent. It may thus be said to have 
offered a covered way, with various sally ports, which would greatly 
facilitate action against the flank of either of the combatants. At the 
same time, Owing to the indifferent lateral communications, a force 
using it would find it difficult and uncertain to communicate with other 
and co-operating columns Outside the valley. For this reason oppor- 
tunities would present themselves, to a vigilant and daring enemy, 
of defeating one or more of such columns in detail. It is thus clear- 
ly evident, and is a fact to be specially noticed, that the possession 
of these ‘gaps ’ or passes to any force using the valley was an essen- 
tial not to be overlooked by its Commander. It should be noted also 
that the Shenandoah River was liable to sudden and violent floods, 
when communication between troops on either side of it would be 
entirely interrupted. 


To the Southerners the valley offered facilities for operations against 
Washington, Baltimore and the Federal line of communication. It also 
opened the way into Maryland, where the sympathies of a large 
uumber of the inhabitants were with the South and whence, conse- 
quently, recruits at least—if not supplies and information—might be 
expected. Further, it permitted raids against the Baltimore-Ohio 
Railway, which was the main line of supply for coal for the Northern 
shipping. The inhabitants of the valley were Southern in their sympa- 
thies, and not only was it therefore a Southern recruiting ground itself, 
but its occupation by the Federals would cut the Confederates off 
from similar grounds in Western Virginia and Maryland. At the 
same time the hostility of the country offered difficulties to its occu- 

ation by the Federals such as would not present themselves to the 

‘confederates. There can be but little doubt, therefore, that the 
possession of the valley was of much advantage to the South. If the 
Northerners had seized and occupied it in strength from the com- 
mencement of operations, it is difficult to see how the South could 
have saved Richmond. That Jackson grasped this fact, while the 
Federals failed to realize the vital importance of the valley, or if they 
realized it, failed to carcy their ideas into practice, is one of the main 
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lessons of this campaign, The Northerners were particularly sensi- 
tive to any movement in the direction of Washington, and this in 
itself should have Jed them to take decided steps to secure the 
Shenandoah Valley if only as a precautionary measure. 


We can now return to our study of the military operations. When 
General Jackson took over command of the valley army, the 
Federals had gained possession of all the country north of the Great 
Kanawha River and west of the Alleghanies, and has even penetrated 
as far east of the main range as Romney and Bath, both of which places 
were occupied by their forces, the former place alone being held by 
§,000 men. These troops were supplied by the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railway, supplemented by the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal for the 40 
miles or so, from Harper’s Ferry to Hancock, which had been rendered 
useless by the Confederates. Jackson, whose forces consisted of some 
2,000 to 3,000 militia, at once conceived a bold plan of operations againat 
the Federals in the West. Realizing the difficulty of acting in the in- 
accessible country west of Staunton, he proposed to move along the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railway and parallel roads, and entering West 
Virginia from the North East, not only to turn the enemy’s left, but 
also to cut his line of communication, thus manceuvring him out of his 
positions, or forcing him to fight in circumstances of Jackson’s choos- 
ing. For the purpose of such a movement he asked that his 
original (Stonewall) brigade from Manassas and all the Confederate 
troops south-west of Winchester should be concentrated under his 
command, thus giving him from 15,000 to 16,000 troops. To this, 
however, the Confederate authorities considered it impossible to 
accede. By the middle of November Jackson's original brigade was 
sent to him from Manassas; one of General anaes brigades 
arrived early in December; and two more brigades, under General 
Loring himself, reached Jackson about Xmas. His force now 
amounted to about 11,000 men, The enemy opposed to him were 
disposed somewhat as follows. Some 16,000 men formed the Vth 
Corps under Banks, the greater part of whom were in winter quarters 
at Frederick, while the remainder guarded the Potomac from Harper’s 
Ferry to Williamsport. Another 22,000 men under Rosencrans, who 
had been scattered over Western Virginia, had been gradually con- 
centrated by their Commander on the Baltimore and Ohio Railway 
with a view toa sudden rush on Winchester. 


On the 1st January 1862 Jackson set out from Winchester for Bath; 
he had with him 8,000 or 9,000 men, including Asbhy’s regiment of 
cavalry and five batteries of artillery. He hoped that, by dispersing the 
Federal forces at Bath and Hancock, he would destroy communication 
between Banks and Kelly, who was commanding at Romney, and that 
he would thus force the latter to evacuate Romney or fight single-hand- 
ed. The troops met with cold and severe weather, and on the night of 
the 4th, after capturing Bath with but slight opposition, bivouacked 
opposite Hancock. Foiled, however, in his attempt to take the latter 
place bya coup de main, and since it was probable that reinforce- 
ments would very shortly render its capture impracticable, Jackson, 
on the morning of the 7th, after destroying all the captured stores 
which he could not transport, turned towards Romney. A halt had, 


-_ 
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however, to be made at Unger'’s store from the 8th till the 13th to 
rough-shoe the horses. On the 13ththe march was resumed, and on the 
evening of the next day Romney was found evacuated. Jackson's 
next endeavour was to destroy the Baltimore and Ohio Railway 
bridge over the Potomac near Cumberland so as to interrupt the 
line of communication by which the Federal forces at Williamstown 
and Frederick drew the greater part of their supplies from the West. 
This undertaking, however, he hadto abandon. The sufferings which 
his troops had undergone from the cold during the march from 
Winchester had sapped their lately acquired discipline and he found 
itimpossible to proceed. He returned to Winchester on the 24th 
January, leaving Loring's force to occupy Romney. The result of this 
short movement was that—“ In two weeks and with trifling loss, he had 
placed the troops opposed to him while preparing for an aggressive 
movement upon the defensive ; had expelled them virtually from his 
whole district ; had liberated three countries from their rule and secured 
the supplies in them for the subsistence of hisown troops.” Jackson's 
maoceuvres in this movement are open to severe criticism, to which 
indeed they have been subjected morethan once. While he was at 
Romney, a force of Federals as large as, or larger than, his whole 
combined force might have moved from Williamsport and Harper's 
Ferry and cut him off from Winchester. On the other hand, however, 
Jackson, it is said, knew that Banks was not the man to run the risks, 
and that no preparations for crossing the Potomac—a difficult obstacle 
shad been made, 


On the 31st January Jackson, in accordance with a peremptory 
order from the Secretary of War issued on the plea that information 
received indicated that a Federal movement was being made to cut 
Loring off, recalled the latter’s force from Romney. In this way the 
whole results of the expedition were lost, for the Federals shortly re-. 
occupied all the territory which had been taken from them. Inreality 
this order was due to discontent among Loring’s troops and is a good 
example of the evil effects of interference in the plans of a General 
in the field by an inept statesman ignorant of things military. Jackson's 
manners and sternness had made him unpopular with Loring’s troops, 
who complained that they had been left in an exposed and dangerous 
perition, and insinuated that Jackson had shown favouritism in not 
leaving the Stonewall brigade behind instead of them. As a matter of 
fact, itis clear that Jackson had carefully weighed the dangers of the 
position, and had considered the weather, state of the roads and 
condition of the Federal troops such as to prohibit any attempt on 
their part to cut off Loring, at any rate without his having received 
due and timely warning. The reason that Loring’s troops had been 
selected to remain there was that they formed the largest unit 
of Jackson's force. Jackson was so indignant at this interference 
with his orders that he resigned his command. Ultimately, however, 
he was induced to withdraw this resignation on an urgent representa- 
tion from his friends that the loss of his services would be a great 
blow to the cause of the South. 


During the month of February the valley army were left in peace, 
though in other parts of the theatre of war things were going badly 
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with the Confederate cause. It became evident that it would be 
impossible to hold the entrenchments at Centreville and Manassas 
against the masses of the army of the Potomac, and, when, in the last 
week of February, arrangements were made for the evacuation of 
these places, Jackson also received orders to retire from Winchester. 
‘The Federals had, in the meantime, ordered Banks’ and Lander's 
commands to cover the rebuilding of the Baltimore-Ohio Railway 
between Harper’s Ferry and Hancock, and totake and hold Winches- 
ter and Strasburg: Banks, however, advanced but slowly : Mar- 
tinsburg was occupied only on the 3rd March, and Bunker Hill and 
Smithfield on the 6th. The Confederates at Centreville and Manas- 
sas began their withdrawal to behind the line of the Rappahannock on 
the 7th March and completed it on the 1th. 


Jackson, meanwhile, remained at Winchester, watching closely 
the advance of Banks and doing what was possible to impede it. 
After it had become evident that the valley was to be invaded by 
some 30,000 Federals, to stop whom Jackson’s force of some 4,600 
men was obviously insufficient, instructions were issued to the latter 
that he was to endeavour to employ the invaders in the valley, but 
without exposing himself to the dangers of defeat, by keeping so near 
the enemy as to prevent him from making any considerable detach- 
ment to reinforce McClellan (in the latter’s advance against Rich- 
mond), but not so near that he might be compelled to fight. A suffi- 
ciently difficult task, but one, which we shall see, was not beyond 
Jacksoun’s capabilities. The nearest Confederate infantry to Jackson 
were 60 miles distant in a south-easterly direction at Culpepper Court 
House, 


The force under Jackson, called the Army of the Valley, was come 
posed as under :— 


2nd Virginia Regiment. 


. 4th ” ” 
ist Brigade (Stonewall)—Bzi- 
gadier-General Garnett. 4 sth ” ” 
| arth ” ” 
(33rd ” ” 
2tst ” or 
42nd ‘“ 


and Brigade—Colonel Burk 4 48th 


ist. Regular Battalion 
(Irish), 
: 23rd Virgini i 
grd Brigade—Colonel Fukerson { Peete Rees 
27th gy ” 
Ashby’s regiment of cavalry, 


Six batteries (of 27 guns in all). 
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In Ashby’s cavalry Jackson had a splendid body of scouts, and 
although greatly out-numbered by the Federal cavalry, in everything 
else the Virginian cavalry were immeasurably superior to them. In 
Banks, moreover, Jackson had an adversary, not only entirely ignorant 
of soluiering, but who was in addition over-cautious and wanting in 
energy. 


From the 7th to the t1ith Jackson offered battle to Banks in 
several positions north of Winchester. No attack, however, was made 
by the Federals, who, impressed by the activity of Ashby’s cavalry 
and the boldaess with which Jackson maintained his position, imagined 
him to be much stronger than he was. The Federal left, however, 
was pushed gradually forward, and on the rith occupied Berryville, 
thus forcing Jackson to retire. Banks occupied Winchester on the 
12th, and on the same day the Confederates reached Strasburg, where 
they halted till the 15th. Shield’s division of Banks’ army entered 
Strasburg on the 19th, Jackson, who hoped to draw Banks up the 
valley, having already fallen back to Woodstock and Mount Jackson. 


About this time, McClellan commenced to put into force his scheme 
to transpurt a large portion of the army of the Potomac, by sea, to 
attack Richmond by an advance between the York and James Rivers. 
Considering Jackson’s force of 4,600 men, powerless for harm, 
McClellan ordered Banks to leave Shield’s division to protect Harper's 
Ferry, the Baltimore and Ohio Railway and the Chesapeake Canal, 
and with his remaining force to move at once to Manassas to cover the 
approaches to Washington, east of the Blue Ridge. 


On the evening of the 21st Ashby reported to Jackson that the 
enemy was retreating. Ashby himself followed the enemy, and on the 
aand struck Shield’s pickets about a mile south of Winchester. 
Jackson’s troops marched on the 22nd; the 3rd brigade from 
Woodstock and 1st and 2nd brigades from Mount Jackson, the whole 
camping together at Strasburg that evening. On the 22nd Shield’s 
whole division was still in Winchester, but he took steps to conceal 
the fact with the result that Ashby reported to Jackson that only four 
regiments of infantry with a few guns and cavalry remained at 
Winchester, and that they were under orders to move to Harper’s 
Ferry the next morning. On the 2rd Jackson’s whole force reached 
the neighbourhood of Kernstown, the line of the Federal outposts: on 
arrival here at about one o'clock Jackson, finding his troops very weary, 
first gave orders for biyouacking. In his report he says— 


“But subsequently ascertaining that the Federals had a position 
from which our forces could be seen, I concluded that it would be 
dangerous to postpone the attack until the next day, as reinforce- 
ments might be brought up during the night.” In the light of Jackson’s 
information of the enemy there can be little doubt that he was right; 
but his information was wrong, and instead of only four battalions of 
infantry, he had Shield’s whole division to deal with. 


From early in the morning of the 24th Ashby was skirmishing 
actively, and with the aid of Jackson's advanced guard, which arrived 
at 10 A.M., he drove the enemy’s skirmishers before him on both sides 
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of the valley turnpike. Colonel Kimball, commanding Shicld’s mt 
brigide, shortly checked this movement, however, sending forward 
skirmishers from two battalions, supported on their right by a battery 
on Pritchard's Hill, and on their left by the 2nd brigade (Sullivan’s) 
with several batteries. These soon forced Ashby to cetire. 


Now to glance at the field of battle. The country resembles many 
of the features of an Eng'ish landscape, low ridges, covered with open 
woods of oak and pine, overlook green pastures and scattered copses ; 
and the absence of hed ze-rows and cottages gives a park-like aspect 
to the broad acres of rich ‘blue grass.’ The valley and Cedar Creek 
turnpikes were the only tworoads in the real sense of the word: the 
others were mere unmetalled country tracks deep in mud. The 
country was open and undulating ahd offered few obstachs to tle 
movements of artillery and cavalry: at the same time part of the 
country was under plough and damp from moisture, and marching 
was most difficult. 


“ The Federal front extended on both sides of the valley turnp:ke. 
To the east was abroad expanse of rolling grass-land, stretching awae 
io the horizon: tothe west a low knoll, covered by a few trees, which 
gocs by the name of Pritchard’s Hill, Further north was a rdse 
covered with narrow woods, behind which lies Winchester. This 
ridge, nowhere more than too fect in height, runs somewhat obliquely 
to the road in a south-westerly direction, and passing within a mile and 
a half of Pritchard’s Hill sinks iuto the plain 3 miles south-west 
of Kernstown,” 


Williams’ division of Banks’ force having marched due east from 
Winchester, Kimball had posted the larger portion of bis troops east of 
the valley turnpike, to cover the Berryville road. ‘Thus an attack 
ayainst the Federal left would have to be made across the open and 
against a moreor Iess prepared position, Jackson saw this and 
peeceived that if he could seize the wooded ridse on the enemy's right, 
he would compel the latter to conform to his own movements 
Imagining. moreover, that he saw the enemy's whole force before bon, 
and that it was merely a reareygnard, it seemed improbable that it weu'! 
involve itself in a desparate enzagement. Jackson's force consisted of 
some 3,007 infintry, 3-0 cavalry and 27 guns, while Shicid’s force, of 
all arms, was some Z,oco strony, 


Jackson's dispositions were as follows:—Nearly half of Ashhv's 
cavalry were detached under Funsten to comoperate on the Conteder- 
ate left, while Asiby was to threaten the enemy's front and ry, 
Leaving Buck's brigade with four field batteres in front of Kerastowa, 
Jackson himself moved off to his left with the remaining: two brizades 
and a battery of artillery (Carpenter's), He moved in twa para lel 
columns, and the line of mar. he on beoght them witha range of the 
enemy's batteries (increased totw ) on Vrtchards Hl Asa further 
instance of how Jackson's icformation asto the enc v's strength and 
movements had misied him, it isto be neticed that Jackson’sline of 
march wae clesriy vcihie ty the enemy. Nohd en line of approach 
was, however, availa le nurth of the Opequon Creek, 
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In twenty minutes the Confederate advanced guard had seized the 
wonded ridge, and Jackson, having found an artillery position about a 
mile distant from Pritchard's Hill, sent back-for his artillery. Three 
batteries, with two of Burk’s battalions, pushed across the level, and 
with a loss of two guns, dismounted by the Federal fire, came into 
action on the ridge and. tozether with Carpenter’s battery, engaged 
the Federal batteries to the east and north-east of them with some 
success, The 27th and a2tst Virginias advanced and soon became 
hotly engaged, while the 37th and 23rd Virginias moved forward on 
their left and occupicd a stone fence running down the west side of 
the ridge, which they succeeded in holding throughout against all the 
Federal attacks. The 4th and 33rd Virginias were then sent to hold 
the centre, while the 2nd Virginia and the rst battalion had to move 
forward to support the right, which was bearing the brunt of the 
enemy's attack. The 5th Virginia had been left at the foot of the 
tidge near Macauley's cottage to keep up connection with Ashby. 


These movements of Jackson’s had revealed his danger to Kimball. 
Tyler's brigade, which had reached the Tollgate, north of Kernstown, 
about 9 P.M., was ordered to attack the Confederate left. Moving 
along the Cedar Creek turnpike, he deployed to the south along the 
ridge just in time to meet Jackson’s advancing infantry, whom he 
attacked vigorously, but by whom he was everywhere repulsed. Kime 
ball, however, who recognised that Ashby’s attack was a mere 
demonstration, was hurrying further reinforcements from his own and 
Sullivan’s brigades to his assistance, leaving a couple of battalions 
and a battery to hold the valley turnpike. With this additional force 
against him, Garnett, on whose troops the brunt of the attack had 
fallen, felt himself unable to maintain the position longer and gave the 
order to retire. Jackson, in the meantime, had ordered the 5th and 
42nd Virginias to the ridge and had sent back to the 48th Virginia, who 
were with the baggage, to hurry forward. The order to retire had 
been given without reference to Jackson, and Garnett had further sent 
back word to the Colonel of the 5th Virginia to occupy a position be- 
hind on which the retiring fighting line might rally, Thus Garnett’s 
retirement took Jackson by surprise, wko, so soon as he realised 
what had occurred, tried to rally his old brigade: failing in this, he 
conceived the idea of a vigorous and sudden counterstroke delivered 
by the sth and 42nd Virginias, which he hoped might yet change.the 
issue of the day. Here again was he doomed to disappointment. 
Galloping back to meet these reinforcements he found the sth, in 
accordance with Garnett’s orders, had already taken post to the rear. 
Meanwhile Fulkerson, whose right and rear were exposed by Garnett’s 
retreat, was obliged to retire also, and the Federals made a fresh and 
vigorous onslaught from Pritchard’s Hill. The opportunity for the 
eounterstroke had passed and the battle was lost. 


To cover the retirement Funsten's cavalry was called in from the 
west of the ridge, a battery took up a position at the foot of the ridge 
dnd the sth and 42nd Virginias took up a position along a stone wall 
and thick timber, Here the fighting was desperate in the extreme ; 
inch by inch the Confederates, outflanked on both sides, were pushed 
back, till darkness fell. The Federals could make no pursuit ; their 
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cavalry was held in check by Funsten, and their infantry had had 
enough of fighting; and the Confederates, with the exception of 
Ashby, who halted at Bartonsville, fell back to the vicinity of New- 
town, 

The loss of the Confederates was 80 killed, 342 wounded and 2%9 
missing and taken prisoner ; total 691,: two pieces of their artillery 
left on the field. disabled, were also captured. The Federal's loss 
amounted to 103 kilied, 441 wounded and 34 missing ; total 508. 

Although Jackson had lost the battle, which had placed almost 
one-fourth of his infantry dors de combat, and although his troops 
were much depressed, yet he himself was satisfied. He says in hs 
report: “ { feel justified in sayiny that, though the battle-field is inthe 
possession of the enemy, yet the must essential fruits of the victory 
are ours.” 

In this respect Jackson's expectations were more than realize 1. 
Shield was forced to believe that Jackson expected reinforcements 
and had sent express after Wiiliams’ division for assistanes, Banks, 
on his way to Washington, halted at Harper’s Ferry and ordered 
Williams division to Winchester, But this was not all. Lincola, 
nervous about Washington, ordered Blenker's division from Mc- 
Clellan’s force to join Fremont in West Virginia, halting at Strasburg 
on the way to assist Banks, if necessary. Moreover, finding that 
the orizinal force proposed foc Manassas was, by these move-nen's, 
reduced by two brisades and considering that the security of Wash- 
ington was thereby impaired, Lincoln ordered the tst: army corps of 
McClellan's army, numoering 37000 strong under McDowell, to 
remain at Manassas, Thus McClellan, on the eve of his advance on 
Richmond, found his original force, 1§0,000, reduced by 46,000 ovheers 
and men. Further, McWowell and Banks were withdrawa from Mc- 
Clellan’s control and givea indepsndent commands, covering the 
approaches to Washington and defending the Sheaand ah Valley 
respectively. Asa result of all this, the Federal forces were now 
disseminated into four distinct armies—Me Cleilin’s, McDowell's, 
Fremont's, all of them being depen tent for co operation on the ardees 
of Banks and two civilaos—the President and his Secretary toe 


War! 

This battle has been much criti ised. Ithas been said thit Jackson 
attacked without sufficient information and with tired troopes at hes 
alsy been said that he disobeyed his instructions, We will now pros 
ceed to examine these criticisms. Jackson's information, almost: uni- 
formly reliable, was undoubtedly at fault in this instance, Shel ts, 
having ascertained the day before the battle from deserters or prisone 
ers, that Jackson believed he hal only a rear-guard to deal with, took 
the greatest trouble to conceal his real numbers. It is to be remem- 
bered, however, that he forthwith sent for reinforcements, and hid 
Jackson waited til next day. as bis critics cons.der he should have 
done, be would have had even larger numbers to face. Then, again, 
time was of much importance to the Confederates, McClellan was 
within two or three days’ march of the Confederate posit.on behind the 
Rapidaa, and if Jackson was to create a diversion, it had to be dune 
quickly, Whether Jackson had realized that even a defeat wou'd 
affect his object, st seeins impossible to say, and we can only judge 
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him by results, As to his disobedience of orders: he took the 
responsibility ; he was in an independent command, and the result 
justified his judgment: what more could he required? 


The tactical handlin of the troops in the battle itself was above 
raise, Jackson himsel considers that Garnett’s retirement robbed 
im of victory, and he deprived that General of his command shortly 

afterwards in consequence. Of Garnett's splendid courage there is 
no lack of evidence; as to his judgment in this particular occurrence, 
there is much difference of opinion; the officers of his own brigade 


rejoforcements were on their way and yet he acted as he did. 
Whether these reinforcements would have been sufficient to turn the 
scale of victory, as Jackson supposed and considered they would do, 
it is impossible to say. 


After the battle the retirement of the Confederates was unmolest- 
ed, and by the night of the 26th March the main body of Jackson's 
force had reached Mount Jackson with Burk’s brigade at Woodstock, 
and Ashby's cavalry along the south bank of Tom's Brook, 17 miles from 
Kernstowo. The Federals, impressed by the fighting at Kernstown, 
estimated Jackson's force at 15,000 strong. Banks, who had by this 
time arrived. preferred to await Williams’ two brigades before moving, 
and his cavalry were useless in pursuit, as they were incapable of 
moving across country. Consequently it was not till the 26th that 
his outposts got in touch with Ashby’s cavalry. Banks had now 
19,000 men, but still he remained inactive, though pressed by Mc- 
Clellan to pursue vigorous action ; and not till the and April did he 
advance further, when his advanced guard, after a skirmish with 
Ashby, reached Edenburg, while his main body occupied Woodstock. 
From the 4th April Banks was assigned the independent command 
of the Federal forces in the valley. 


Jackson, on the and April, took up a strong position, 24 miles 
south of Mount Jackson on Rude’s Hill, which is covered by Mill 
Creek and the North Fork of the Shenandoah. Ashby held the linv 
of Stony Creek by Edenburg, where he was reinforced by a brigade 
of infantry and a section of artillery. Banks was in difficulties over 
supply and transport arrangements ; the weather was bad with much 
snow and rain, rendering all the roads, except the turnpikes, very 
heavy and deep; and it was not till the 17th April that he made 
any forward movement. In the meantime Jackson’s command had 

reatly improved in numbers and spirits, and by the 15th April had 
increased to 6,000 men. Banks’ situation at this time was most un- 
comfortable. The Massanuttons, which separate the two branches 
of the Shenandoah for 50 miles, are a gigantic mass of narrow moun- 
tain ridges passable only at one point where the road from New 
Market to Luray crosses them. The valley of the South Fork, there- 
fore, gave the Confederates a covered approach against Banks’ line of 
communication. From Luray, moreover, good roads led to the. east 
of the Blue Ridge, whence Jackson could hope to draw reinforcements, 
Banks also feared for his right. Fremont, who was contemplating an 
advance on Staunton, had his nearest force 30 miles from ‘Woodstock, 
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separated from it by a succession of rugged ridges, which might also 
cover an attack by the Confederate horsemen against Banks’ rear. The 
latter had, therefore, to guard his communications stron.ly, and this 
reduced his effective strength for battle. Henderson criticises Ranks’ 
inactivity very strongly, and points out how, if he had occupied New 
Market as McClellan urged him to do, he would have escaped trom 
his unfavourable position. It seems certain that not even the bad 
weather and his transport difficulties could have seriously interfered 
with such a short movement. 


On the 7th April Banks advanced an‘, after surprising and cap- 
turing some of Ashby’s cavalry, occupied Mount Jackson, This 
movement rendered the position of the valley army somewhat criti- 
cal. Ewell, with 8,000 Confederates, was on the Upper Rappahannnck, 
and with this force Jackson had been instructed to co-operate. Banks, 
with the road across the Massanuttons in his possession, could occupy 
Swift Run Gap and cut communication between the two Confederate 
forces. To secure this pass Jackson, on the 17th April, called on bis 
men fora forced march. They reached Harrisonburg on the morning 
of the 18th and halted at Peales, 6 miles east of Harrisonburg, the 
same evening Un the rgth they crossed the Shenandoah at Conrad's 
store, and, leaving a detachment to hold the bridge, moved to the fort 
of Swift Run Gap and went into camp in Elk Run Valley. Banks fol- 
lowed cautiously. On the roth a detachment of his seized the 
bridges over the South Fork at Luray, driving back some cavalry 
which Jackson had sent to burntheim; and on the 2and his cavalry 
reached Harrisonburg, whither, on the a6th, he sent two of his 
brigades. 


General Edward Johnson, commanding the Confederate forces, 
amounting to some 3,090 men, on the Shenandoah Mountain, menaced 
in the rear by Banks’ advance, in flank by the brigade Fremont: bad 
placed at Moorefield, and in front by Milroy’s brigade, which had 
advanced from Monterey, had fallen back to 
Staunton on the aoth = Milroy at McDowell asd Banks at Harrie 
sonburg appeared to have Staunton at their mercy, Jackson, at is 
teuc, threatened the flank of the latter from Flk Rua, but Banks, by 
holding the brigade at Conrau’s store with a strong detachinent, cou'd 
hive marched on Staunton in combination wth Milroy with little 
danger. Banks, however, was over-cautious; moreover, he and Fremont 
were prevented from working together by the Secretary of War at 
Washington, who, on the aeth, wrote to Banks forbiduing a further 
advance south, as it was c ntem: lated to transfer Sheid’s divist-n to 
McDowell's army corps. Finally, Blecker’s division at Winchester, 
instead of being sent to support Banks, was ordered to join Fremont 
tid Romney! Now to glance at the theatre of warin the hast: 
NcCliciian had landed on the Yorktown Peninsula, but was stopped 
by the lines of trenches at) Yorktown; McDowell was moving ¢o 
Frederic ksbury where he was to be joincd by Sticld, the fall of 
Yorktuwa was being the signal for bis advance on Riuchinoad. 


miles west of 


Atout this time General Lee was entrusted with the control of all 
the Confcderate opcrativas io Virgina, Onthe aist Apal Jachsca 
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recrivel a letter from Lee, foreseeing the Federal attack on Frede- 
ricksburg, and asking Jackson whether he could use Ewell’s division 
in an attack on Banks to relieve the pressure on Fredericksburg. 
Jackson and Ewell had already been in correspondence ; and, on the 
a6th, when Banks moved two more brigades to Harrisonburg, Ewell 
was ordered to Stanardsville, 12 miles south-east of Swift Run Gap. 
On the 28th Jackson asked Lee if reinforcements could be sent him 
from Fredericksburg, and again wrote on the a9th suggesting three 
plans of action. Lee, in answering Jackson's letter of the 28th, said 
that he could give him no more help, but suggested his using the forces 
under General Edward Johnson. On the reccipt of this Jackson put 
his troops into motion. Lee answered his second letter on the 1st 
May, leaving the selection of plansto Jackson, 


On April aoth Ashby made a demonstration towards Harrisonburg, 
and on the 3oth he drove the Federal cavalry back on to their camps; 
the same afternoon Jackson with 6,000 men left Elk Run Valley, which 
was immediately occupied by Ewell with 8,000 men and marched 
to Port Republic, but, owing to the impassable state of the roads, his 
force only covered § miles. For the next two days it rained continu- 
ously, and the whole force were occupied in helping the guns and 
wagons through the quicksands and mud. On the night of the and 
May the force, having turned aside before entering Port Republic, 
bivouacked at the foot of Brown's Gap. The next day was fine and 
the force marched, much to the bewilderment of all, since Jackson 
confided in none but his Adjutant-General, to the east over Brown's 
Gap and then south to Mechums River Railway Station. From here, 
on the 4th May, the artillery and wagons moved by road, and the in- 
fantry by rail, to Staunton, where, by the 5th, the whole division had 
arrived. The 6th was spent in giving the troops a rest, in getting in- 
forn.ation and making arrangements for the onward march. On the 
6th Johnson’s division marched westwards towards the Alleghanies, 
followed by Jackson’s force on the 7th ; and that evening they bive 
ouacked together, 10 miles west of Staunton. 


Let us now turn to Banks. Heat first assumed that Jackson had 
left for Richmond and went so far as to report to Washington that 
his (Banks’ force) was no longer required in the valley. On the 3rd, 
however, his information was that Ewell was at Swift Run Gap with 
12,000 men, and that Jackson was still near Port Republic; on the 
5th, believing that Jackson had marched to Harrisonburg, the Federals 
fell back to New Market, and on the 7th Banks still believed Jackson 
to be at Harrisonburg. 


Jackson’s choice of line of march to Staunton was the cause of 
much bewilderment to his own officers. It was asked why he should 
choose the terrible road to Port Republic, when, by using the longer 
but metalled road from Elk Run to Gordonsville, his command would 
have arrived at Staunton just as soon and less tired. It has also 
been pointed out that he laid himself open to attack on the road he 
used, if not to an attack by Banks over the bridge, then from artil- 
lery which could easily have shelled him fromthe west bank of the 
siver. In discussing this we must consider the objects Jackson had 
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of the valley turnpike. Colonel Kimball, commanding Shield’s 1st 
brigade, shortly checked this movement, however, sending forward 
skirmishers from two battalions, supported on their right by a battery 
on Pritchard’s Hill, and on their left by the 2nd brigade (Sullivan’s) 
with several batterics. These soon forced Ashby to retire, 


Now to glance at the field of battle. The country resembles many 
of the features of an Engtish landscape, low ridges, covered with open 
woods of oak and pine, overlook green pastures and scattered copses ; 
and the absence of hedge-rows and cottages gives a park-like aspect 
to the broad acres of rich ‘blue grass.’ The valley and Cedar Creek 
turnpikes were the only two roads in the real sense of the word: the 
others were mere unmetalled country tracks deep in mud. The 
country was open and undulating and offered few obstacles to the 
movements of artillery and cavalry: at the same time part of the 
country was under plough and damp from moisture, and marching 
was most difficult. 


“The Federal front extended on both sides of the valley turnpike. 
To the east was a broad expanse of rolling grass-land, stretching awa 
to the horizon: to the west a low knoll, covered by a few trees, which 
goes by the name of Pritchard’s Hill. Further north was a ridge 
covered with narrow woods, behind which lies Winchester. This 
ridge, nowhere more than 100 feet in height, runs somewhat obliquely 
to the road in a south-westerly direction, and passing within a mile and 
a half of Pritchard’s Hill sinks into the plain 3 miles south-west 
of Kernstown.” 


Williams’ division of Banks’ force having marched due east from 
Winchester, Kimball had posted the larger portion of his troops east of 
the valley turnpike, to cover the Berryville road. Thus an attack 
against the Federal left would have to be made across the open and 
against a more or less prepared position. Jackson saw this and 
perceived that if he could seize the wooded ridge on the enemy’s right, 
he would compel the latter to conform to his uwn movements. 
Imagining, moreover, that he saw the enemy’s whole force before him, 
and that it was merely a rear-guard, it seemed improbable that it would 
involve itself in a desparate engagement. Jackson's force consisted of 
some 3,000 infantry, 300 cavalry and 27 guns, while Shield’s force, of 
all arms, was some 7,000 strong. 


Jackson’s dispositions were as follows:—Nearly half of Ashby’s 
cavalry were detached under Funsten to co-operate on the Confeder- 
ate left, while Ashby was to threaten the enemy’s front and right, 
Leaving Burk's brigade with four field batteries in front of Kernstown, 
Jackson himself moved off to his left with the remaining two brigades 
and a battery of artillery (Carpenter's). He moved in two parallel 
columns, and the line of march scon brought them within range of the 
enerty’s batteries (increased to two) on Pritchard’s Hill, Asa further 
instance of how Jackson’s information as to the enemy’s strength and 
movements had misled him, it is to be noticed that Jackson's line of 
march was clearly visible to the enemy. No hidden line of approach 
was, however, available north of the Opequon Creek, 


_ 
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In twenty minutes the Confederate advanced guard had seized the 
wooded ridge, and Jackson, having found an artillery position about a 
mile distant from Pritchard’s Hill, sent back-for his artillery. Three 
batteries, with two of Burk’s battalions, pushed across the level, and 
with a loss of two guns, dismounted by the Federal fire, came into 
action on the ridge and, tozether with Carpenter’s battery, engaged 
the Federal batteries to the east and north-east of them with some 
success, The 27th and a2tst Virginias advanced and soon became 
hotly engaged, while the 37th and 23rd Virginias moved forward on 
their left and occupied a stone fence running down the west side of 
the ridge, which they succeeded in holding throughout against all the 
Federal attacks. The 4th and 33rd Virginias were then sent to hold 
the centre, while the 2nd Virginia and the rst battalion had to move 
forward to support the right, which was bearing the brunt of the 
enemy’s attack, The 5th Virginia had been left at the foot of the 
tidge near Macauley's cottage to keep up connection with Ashby. 


These movements of Jackson's had revealed his danger to Kimball. 
Tyler's brigade, which had reached the Tollgate, north of Kernstown, 
about 9 P.M., was ordered to attack the Confederate left. Moving 
along the Cedar Creek turnpike, he deployed to the south along the 
ridge just in time to meet Jackson’s advancing infantry, whom he 
attacked vigorously, but by whom he was everywhere repulsed. Kime 
ball, however, who recognised that Ashby’s attack was a mere 
demonstration, was hurrying further reinforcements from his own and 
Sullivan’s brigades to his assistance, leaving a couple of battalions 
and a battery to hold the valley turnpike. With this additional force 
against him, Garnett, on whose troops the brunt of the attack had 
fallen, felt himself unable to maintain the position longer and gave the 
order to retire. Jackson, in the meantime, had ordered the 5th and 
4and Virginias to the ridge and had sent back to the 48th Virginia, who 
were with the baggage, to hurry forward. The order to retire had 
been given without reference to Jackson, and Garnett had further sent 
back word to the Colonel of the sth Virginia to occupy a position be- 
hind on which the retiring fighting line might rally. Thus Garnett's 
retirement took Jackson by surprise, wko, so soon as he realised 
what had occurred, tried to rally his old brigade: failing in this, he 
conceived the idea of a vigorous and sudden counterstroke delivered 
by the sth and 42nd Virginias, which he hoped might yet change.the 
issue of the day. Here again was he doomed to disappointment. 
Galloping back to meet these reinforcements he found the sth, in 
accordance with Garnett’s orders, had already taken post to the rear. 
Meanwhile Fulkerson, whose right and rear were exposed by Garnett’s 
retreat, was obliged to retire also, and the Federals made a fresh and 
vigorous onslaught from Pritchard’s Hill. The opportunity for the 
eounterstroke had passed and the battle was lost. 


To cover the retirement Funsten’s cavalry was called in from the 
west of the ridge, a battery took up a position at the foot of the ridge 
dnd the 5th and 42nd Virginias took up a position along a stone wall 
and thick timber. Here the fighting was desperate in the extreme ; 
inch by inch the Confederates, outflanked on both sides, were pushed 
back, till darkness fell, The Federals could make no pursuit; their 
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enough of fighting; and the Confederates, with the exception of 
Ashby, who halted at Bartonsville, fell back to the vicinity of New- 
town. 

The loss of the Confederates was 80 killed, 342 wounded and 259 
missing and taken prisoner ; total 691,: two pieces of their artillery 
“left on the field, disabled, were also captured. The Federal’s loss 
amounted to 103 killed, 441 wounded and 34 missing ; total 568. 


Although Jackson had lost the battle, which had placed almost 
one-fourth of his infantry sors de combat, and although his troops 
were much depressed, yet he himself was satisfied. He says in his 
report: “I feel justified in saying that, though the battle-field is in the 
possession of the enemy, yet the most essential fruits of the victory 


are ours.” 


In this respect Jackson’s expectations were more than realized. 
Shield was forced to believe that Jackson expected reinforcements 
and had sent express after Williams’ division for assistance, Banks, 
on his way to Washington, halted at Harper’s Ferry and ordered 
Williams’ division to Winchester. But this was not all. Lincoln, 
nervous about Washington, ordered Blenker’s division from Mc- 
Clellan’s force to join Fremont in West Virginia, halting at Strasburg 
on the way to assist Banks, if necessary. Moreover, finding that 
the original force proposed for Manassas was, by these movements, 
reduced by two brigades and considering that the security of Wash- 
ington was thereby impaired, Lincoln ordered the tst army corps of 
McClellan's army, numbering 37 000 strong under McDowell, to 
remain at Manassas, Thus McClellan, on the eve of his advance on 
Richmond, found his original force, 150,000, reduced by 46,000 officers 
and men. Further, McDowell and Banks were withdrawn from Mc- 
Clellan's control and given independent commands, covering the 
approaches to Washington and defending the Shenandoah Valley 


respectively. Asa result of all this, the Federal forces were now 
disseminated into four distinct armies—Mc Clellan’s, McDowell’s, 


Fremont’s, all of them being dependent for co-operation on the orders 
of Banks and two civilians—the President and his Secretary for 


War! 
This battle has been much criticised. It has been said that Jackson 


attacked without sufficient information and with tired troops; it has 
also been said that he disobeyed his instructions. We will now pro- 
ceed to examine these criticisms. Jackson’s information, almost uni- 
formly reliable, was undoubtedly at fault in this instance. Shields, 
having ascertained the day before the battle from deserters or prison- 
ers, that Jackson believed he had only a rear-guard to deal with, took 
the greatest trouble to conceal his real numbers, It is to be remem: 
bered, however, that he forthwith sent for reinforcements, and had 
Jackson waited till next day, as his critics consider he should have 
done, he would have had even larger numbers to face. Then, again 
time was of much importance to the Confederates. McClellan w: 

within two or three days’ march of the Confederate position behind the 
Rapidan, and if Jackson was to create a diversion, it had to be done 
quickly, Whether Jackson had realized that even a defeat would 
affect his object, it seems impossible to say, and we can only judge 
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him by results, As to his disobedience of orders: he took the 
responsibility ; he was in an independent command, and the result 
justified his judgment: what more could he required? 


The tactical handling of the troops in the battle itself was above 
raise. Jackson Haieltcoasiders that Garnett’s retirement robbed 
im of victory, and he deprived that General of his command shortly 

afterwards in consequence. Of Garnett's ap eae courage there is 

no lack of evidence; as to his judgment in this particular occurrence, 
there is much difference of opinion; the officers of his own brigade 
considered him quite justified in what he did; he was aware that 

reinforcements were on their way and yet he acted as he did. 

Whether these reinforcements would have been sufficient to turn the 

scale of victory, as Jackson supposed and considered they would do, 

it is impossible to say. 


After the battle the retirement of the Confederates was unmolest- 
ed, and by the night of the 26th March the main body of Jackson's 
force had reached Mount Jackson with Burk’s brigade at Woodstock, 
and Ashby's cavalry along the south bank of Tom's Brook, 17 miles from 
Kernstowo. The Federals, impressed by the fighting at Kernstown, 
estimated Jackson's force at 1§,0co strong. Banks, who had by this 
time arrived. preferred to await Williams’ two brigades before moving, 
and his cavalry were useless in pursuit, as they were incapable of 
moving across country. Consequently it was not tillthe 26th that 
his outposts got in touch with Ashby’s cavalry. Banks had now 
19,000 men, but still he remained inactive, though pressed by Mc- 
Clellan to pursue vigorous action ; and not till the and April did he 
advance further, when his advanced guard, after a skirmish with 
Ashby, reached Edenburg, while his main body occupied Woodstock. 
From the 4th April Banks was assigned the independent command 
of the Federal forces in the valley. 


Jackson, on the 2nd April, took up a strong position, 24 miles 
south of Mount Jackson on Rude’s Hill, which is covered by Mill 
Creek and the North Fork of the Shenandoah. Ashby held the line 
of Stony Creek by Edenburg, where he was reinforced by a brigade 
of infantry and a section of artillery, Banks was in difficulties over 
supply and transport arrangements; the weather was bad with much 
snow and rain, rendering all the roads, except the turnpikes, very 
heavy and deep ; and it was not till the 17th April that he made 
any forward movement. Inthe meantime Jackson’s command had 
greatly improved in numbers and spirits, and by the 15th April had 
increased to 6,000 men. Banks’ situation at this time was most un- 
comfortable, The Massanuttons, which separate the two branches 
of the Shenandoah for 50 miles, are a gigantic mass of narrow moun- 
tain ridges passable only at one spon where the road from New 
Market to Luray crosses them. The valley of the South Fork, there- 
fore, gave the Confederates a covered approach against Banks’ line of 
communication, From Luray, moreover, good roads led to the east 
of the Blue Ridge, whence Jackson could hope to draw reinforcements, 
Banks also feared for his right. Fremont, who was contemplating an 
advance on Staunton, had his nearest force 30 miles from Woodstock, 
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separated from it by a succession of rugged ridges, which might also 
cover an attack by the Confederate horsemen against Banks’ rear. The 
latter had, therefore, to guard his communications stronily, and this 
reduced his effective strength for battle. Henderson criticises Banks 
inactivity very strongly, and points out how, if he had occupied New 
Market as McClellan urged him to do, he would have escaped trom 
his unfavourable position. It seems certain that not even the bad 
weather and his transport difficulties could have seriously interfered 
with such a short movement, 


On the 17th April Banks advanced and, after surprising and cap- 
turing some of Ashby’s cavalry, occupied Mount Jackson, This 
movement rendered the position of the valley army somewhat criti- 
cal. Ewell, with 8,000 Confederates, was on the Upper Rappahannock, 
and with this force Jackson had been instructed to co-operate. Banks, 
with the road across the Massanuttons in his possession, could occupy 
Swift Run Gap and cut communication between the two Confederate 
forces. To secure this pass Jackson, on the 17th April, called on his 
men fora forced march. They reached Harrisonburg on the morning 
of the 18th and halted at Peales, 6 miles east of Harrisonburg, the 
same evening. On the 19th they crossed the Shenandoah at Conrad's 
store, and, leaving a detachment to hold the bridge, moved to the foot 
of Swift Run Gap and went into camp in Elk Run Valley. Banks fol- 
lowed cautiously. On the rgth a detachment of his seized the 
bridges over the South Fork at Luray, driving back some cavalry 
which Jackson had sent to burn them; and on the 2and his cavalry 
reached Harrisonburg, whither, on the 26th, he sent two of his 
brigades. 


General Edward Johnson, commanding the Confederate forces, 
amounting to some 3,000 men, on the Shenandoah Mountain, menaced 
in the rear by Banks’ advance, in flank by the brigade Fremont had 
placed at Moorefield, and in front by Milroy’s brigade, which had 
advanced from Monterey, had fallen back to 7 miles west of 
Staunton on the 2oth. Milroy at McDowell and Banks at Harri- 
sonburg appeared to have Staunton at their mercy. Jackson, it is 
true, threatened the flank of the latter from Elk Run, but Banks, by 
holding the brigade at Conrad’s store with a strong detachinent, could 
have marched on Staunton in combination with Milroy with little 
danger. Banks, however, was over-cautious ; moreover, he and Fremont 
were prevented from working together by the Secretary of War at 
Washington, who, on the 26th, wrote to Banks forbidding a further 
advance south, as it was contemplated to transfer Shield’s division to 
McDowell's army corps. Finally, Blenker’s division at Winchester, 
instead of being sent to support Banks, was ordered to join Fremont 
até Romney! Now to glance at the theatre of warin the East: 
McClellan had landed on the Yorktown Peninsula, but was stopped 
by the lines of trenches at Yorktown; McDowell was moving on 
Fredericksburg, where he was to be joined by Shield, the fall of 
Yorktown was being the signal for his advance on Richmond. 


About this time General Lee was entrusted with the control of all 
the Confederate operations in Virginia, Onthe aist April Jackson 
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recrivel a letter from Lee, foreseeing the Federal attack on Frede- 
ricksburg, and asking Jackson whether he could use Ewell's division 
in an attack on Banks to relieve the pressure on Fredericksburg, 
Jackson and Ewell had already been in correspondence ; and, on the 
a6th, when Banks moved two more brigades to Harrisonburg, Ewell 
was ordered to Stanardsville, 12 miles south-east of Swift Run Gap. 
On the 28th Jackson asked Lee if reinforcements could be sent him 
from Fredericksburg, and again wrote on the a9th suggesting three 
plans of action. Lee, in answering Jackson’s letter of the 28th, said 
that he could give him no more help, but suggested his using the forces 
under General Edward Johnson. On the reccipt of this Jackson put 
his troops into motion, Lee answered his second letter on the 1st 
May, leaving the selection of plans to Jackson. 


On April 29th Ashby made a demonstration towards Harrisonburg, 
and on the 3oth he drove the Federal cavalry back on to their camps; 
the same afternoon Jackson with 6,000 men left Elk Run Valley, which 
was immediately occupied by Ewell with 8,000 men and marched 
to Port Republic, but, owing to the impassable state of the roads, his 
force only covered § miles. For the next two days it rained continu- 
ously, and the whole force were occupied in helping the guns and 
wagons through the quicksands and mud. On the night of the and 
May the force, having turned aside before entering Port Republic, 
bivouacked at the foot of Brown's Gap. The next day was fine and 
the force marched, much to the bewilderment of all, since Jackson 
confided in none but his Adjutant-General, to the east over Brown’s 
Gap and then south to Mechums River Railway Station. From here, 
on the 4th May, the artillery and wagons moved by road, and the in- 
fantry by rail, to Staunton, where, by the 5th, the whole division had 
arrived. The 6th was spent in giving the troopsa rest, in getting in- 
forn.ation and making arrangements for the onward march. On the 
6th Johnson’s division marched westwards towards the Alleghanies, 
followed by Jackson’s force on the 7th ; and that evening they bive 
ouacked together, 10 miles west of Staunton. 


Let us now turn to Banks. Heat first assumed that Jackson had 
left for Richmond and went so far as to report to Washington that 
his (Banks’ force) was no longer required in the valley. On the 3rd, 
however, his information was that Ewell was at Swift Run Gap with 
12,000 men, and that Jackson was still near Port Republic; on the 
sth, believing that Jackson had marched to Harrisonburg, the Federals 
fell back to New Market, and on the 7th Banks still believed Jackson 
to be at Harrisonburg. 


Jackson’s choice of line of march to Staunton was the cause of 
much bewilderment to his own officers. It wasasked why he should 
choose the terrible road to Port Republic, when, by using the longer 
but metalled road from Elk Run to Gordonsville, his command would 
have arrived at Staunton just as soon and less tired. It has also 
been pointed out that he laid himself open to attack on the road he 
used, if not to an attack by Banks over the bridge, then from artil- 
lery which could easily have shelled him fromthe west bank of the 
tiver. In discussing this we must consider the objects Jackson had 
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in view, which were (i) to combine with Edward Johnson, (ii) to 
prevent the Federals combining by keeping Banks stationary and not 
defeating Milroy, (iii) to protect Staunton. By restricting his absence 
from the valley to the shortest possible time Jackson kept Banks from 
advancing against Staunton, or combining with Milroy, which were 
the real dangers he had to guard against. Jackson knew Banks 
well, and had no reason to ayprehend an attack from him during 
the march to Port Republic. From Port Republic the march 
east and south was to deceive Milroy more than Banks, as the former 
would have heard of Jackson’s movements had he gone direct to Staun- 
ton from Port Republic and surprise would have been out of the 
question. From Port Republic to Staunton vii Mechums River was 
little more than two days’ march; it would be some little time before 
Banks heard of this move, when he would probably, as was his wont, 
move cautiously, and even then he had 25 miles to march to reach 
Staunton. S» that Jackson could reasonably hope to combine with 
Johnson in time, even were Banks to advance at once. Results 
shewed that Jackson’s suppositions were fully justified. Ashby did his 
work well, and Banks had no idea of what wasreally happening till 
to. late. 


On the 7th May the Confederate advanced guard under Johnson 
came in contact with Milroy’s outposts, part of which he captured, 
driving back the remainder. Onthe same day Milroy learnt that 
Jackson and Johnson had combined and were advancing to attack 
him. Hesent back at once for reinforcements, and at 10 A.M. the 
next day Schenk’s brigade, his nearest support, arrived from Franklin, 
34 miles off. On May 8th Jackson's force arrived in sight of 
McDowell, when Schenk and Milroy at once attacked with a view to 
gaining time for retreat. The Federals fought with vigour for some 
four hours ; when out-numbered and repulsed at all points, they fell back 
in perfect order under cover of night. There islittle in the tactics of 
this battle to repay study, so that a description of it need not be given. 
Jackson has been blamed for not having made a vigorous counter- 
stroke in this fight with the object of destroying the attacking force, 
which was much inferior to him in numbers. Jackson, however, did 
not wish to lose men in gaining a decisive victory which would not 
affect the end he had in view, which was to attack and defeat Banks 
when the latter could not be reinforced. His ultimate object in doing so 
being to make the authorities in Washington fear for their own safet 
and thus to cause them to withdraw men from the threatened attack 
on the Fredericksburg-Richmond line, which would of itself seriously 
affect McClellan’s plans. If he could succeed in driving Fremont’s forces 
back, thus preventing a junction with Banks, before he himself could 
attack the latter, that was all Jackson wished for ; and to do more, at a 
tisk of losing men whom he required, would have been a mistake, 
On the night of the fight at McDowell Jackson sent Captain Hotchkiss 
with a squadron of cavalry to block the passes by which Fremont could 
join Banks. This they did with excellent effect. 


On the oth, roth and sith the Confederates followed up the 
retreating Federals, but were unable to do much, as the latter set 
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fire to the forests on. the mountain sides; a most successful 
measure, sine, owing to the dense volume of smoke thus caused, 
it entailed all the disadvantages of a night attack on the Con- 
federates. On May 12th Schenk wasin a strong position at Frank- 
lin, and Fremont, with Blenker's division, was close at hand 
coming to his support. Jackson resolved to return to the valley, for he 
knew not how soon a fresh emergency at Frederick-burg or at Rich- 
mond migl.t occasion the recall of Ewell, and thus deprive him of the 
power of striking an effective blowat Banks ‘Things had been going 
badly with the Confederates, and Jackson's operations were “the one 
gleam of brightness athwarts all these clouds.” Accordingly, on the 
ath, the return march to McDowell was commenced, which place was 
reached on the 14th. On the 15th the Confederates reached Mount 
Lebanon, where they halted on the r6th; they camped about Mount 
Solon on the 17th, halting there on the 18th. 


During the nineteen days about the beginning of May that these 
operations of Jackson had lasted important changes had taken place in 
the disposition of the Federal troops in North Virginia Banks had re- 
tired to New Market on hearing of Ewell’s arrival Further, on the 12th, 
Shield’s division left the valley for the direction of Fredericksburg ; this 
reduced Banks’ force to 9,000 men, and the latter retired to Strasburg, 
posting Colonel Kenly, with about 1,000 men, at Front Royal to pro- 
tect the rail-road and the bridges at that place over the North and 
South Forks of the Shenandoah McDowell had hitherto not been 
allowed to continue his advance on Richmond, but had been obliged 
to halt in front of Fredericksburg. Onthe 17th May, however, 
McDowell received orders that, a- soon as Shield had joined him, he 
was to advance on Richmond and co-operate with McClellan’s forces. 
(See map HI for general situation ) 


The Confederates were quite aware of the serious consequences 
these movements threatened, and General Lee had been urging tackea 
and Ewell for some time past to strike at Banks, to prevent his rein- 
forcing McDowell, and also possibly to cause the recall of troops from 
the latter to his aid. Lee considered that if Ewell could not be used to 
strike at Banks, he should be sent to reinforce the Confederates at 
Fredericksburg. On the 12th May, however, he consented to Ewell’s 
remaining at Swift Run Gap to help General Jackson’s operations, 
On learning of Shield’s movement to reinforce McDowell, he pressed on 
Jackson the necessity for speedy action and urged an attack on Banks, 
which, if successful, was to be followed up to the Potomac, to create 
the impression that he designed threatening that line. 


On the 18th Ewell met Jackson at Mount Solon to discuss oper- 
ations. It was decided that one of Ewell's brigades, Taylor’s Louis- 
ianians, which constituted the bulk of his command, should join Jack. 
son near New Market from Elk Run Valley, ‘while the remainder of 
Ewell's forte followed the course of the South Fork of the Shenandoah 
to Luray. This detachment of part of Ewell’s force seems to have 
been made with the object of inducing Banks to believe, should inform- 
ation filter through to him, that the whcle Confederate force was 
advancing on Strasburg by the main valley turnpike, Ashby’s cavalry 
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was extended in a strong line of pickets within sight of the Federal 
outposts near Woodstock, cutting off all communication between 
Strasburg and the Upper Valley, while Ewell's cavalry held the Luray 
Valley, with a detachment east of the Blue Ridge. 


On the aoth Jackson arrived at New Market and Ewell at Luray. 
Ashby was ordered to join the main body, leaving a covering force 
sufficient to prevent information of the Confederate movements 
crossing their lines. 


Jackson’s valley army now numbered nearly 17,000 officers and 
men and was organized in two divisions :-~ 


(rst (Stonewall)  Brigade.—-General 
Winder, and, qth, 5th, 27th and 33rd 
Virginias. 


and Brigade.—Colonel Campbell, 2tst, 
42nd, 48th Virginias and tst Regulars 
Fackson's Division eo 4 (Irish). 


grad Brigade.——Colonel Taliaferro, roth, 
a3rd and 37th Virginias. 


Cavalry.--Colonel Ashby, 7th Virgi- 
nia. ~ 
(Artillery.—g batteries (1 horse artill- 
| lery), 22 guns. 


Taylor's Brigade.—6th, 7th, 8th and 

late gth Louisiana and Wheat’s Battalion 

Ewell’s Divisson 4 (Louisiana Tigers). 

Trimble's Brigade—a2ist North Caro- 

lina, a1st Georgia, 15th Alabama and 
(16th Mississipi. 


{ Elsey's Brigade—13th, asth, 31st 
Virginias and 12th Georgia. 
Late Fohnson's Force s. 
Scott's Brigade—44th, 5and and 58th 
Virginias. 
Maryland Line.—t1st Maryland. 


Cavalry.—General G.H, Steuart ; and 
Virginia, _ Colonel Munford; 6th 
Virginia, Colonel Flournoy. 


Artillery.—6 batteries, 26 guns, 


On the ast Jackson marched through the Masanutton Gap and 
camped at Luray, joining forces with Ewell, He camped at the cross- 
roads here=a very favourite practice of his as one tending to keep the 
enemy in doubt as to his next movement. Onthe g2nd the united 
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forces moved down the Luray Valley towards Front Royal, and Ewell's 
division, which was in advance, bivouacked at night 10 miles off that 

lace. On the a3rd Jackson attacked and captured the majrrity of 

enly’s force at Front Royal. Kenly’s position was a tacticcl:y bad 
one, which was further rendered worse for the time being by 
Banks having withdrawn all his cavalry to Strasburg two days 
before. Kenly had thus been unable to patrol to any distance on 
the 2and, and the security of his camp was practically dependent 
on the vigilance of his sentries. Jackson diverted the head of his 
main column to the right, about 44 miles to the suuth of Front Royal, 
so as to attack from the south and prevent the enemy’s retreat by way 
of Manassas Gap, while Ashby’s and Flournoy’s cavalry were sent to 
the left to cut rail and wire communication with Strasburg and pre- 
vent reinforcements being sent from there. After performing tois 
work Flournoy was to move down the river to take the enemy in flank 
should he retreat towards Winchester or Strasburg. The surprise 
was entirely successful. and, although Kenly succeeded in holding his 
own for a time, he was forced to retreat towards Winchester by the 
appearance of the southern cavalry threatening his rear. Jackson, 
however, led the southern cavalry in pursuit, and a most dashing 
charge by Flournoy brought about the complete defeat and capture 
of practically the whole of Kenly's force with two rifled guns. 


Jackson’s dispositions in this operation are much to be admired. 
Had Kenly retreated on Strasburg, he would have found Ashby on 
his flank ; and any reinforcements from Strasburg would have had to 
deal with Ashby before they coald reach Kenly. Had the latter 
attempted to escape by Manassas Gap, he would have found Munford 
across his path. Besides all this, another party of cavalry had cut 
the wire between Front Royal and Washington; and a strong 
detachment, to the east of the Blue Ridge, had checked Federal pat- 
rols from the east and had blocked the entrance to the Gap trom the 
direction of Manassas, 


Jackson's movements took Banks, at Strasburg, entirely by sur- 
prise. Banks received information from Kenly during the day of 
the 23rd of the attack, but he does not appear to have put much faith 
in the report that the Confederates were in force. In fact, he is said 
to have contented himself with sending a regiment of infantry with 
a detachment of cavalry and a section of artillery to reinforce Kenly. 
He appears to have still thought that Jackson was no nearer than 
Harrisonburg. Later in the evening Banks received information that 
Kenly’s force had been destroyed, whereupon he recalled the reinforce- 
ments he had sent to that officer’s help. It is somewhat difficult to 
elucidate the point at which Banks actually made up his mind to 
retire upon Winchester. According to Gordon, one of Banks’ bri- 
gadiers, up to 10 A.M. on the 24th Banks had decided not to move, 
whereas Banks himself, in his report, states that at 3 A.M. he had 
decided to retire and had made arrangements to do so. 


In this report Banks says—“ Three courses were open to us: first, 
a retreat across Little North Mountains to the Potomac River on 
the west; second, an attack on the enemy’s flank on the Front Royal 
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road; third, a rapid movement direct upon Winchester, with a view to 
anticipate his occupation of the town by seizing it ourselves, and 
thus placing my command in communication with its original base 
of operations, and in the line of reinforcements by Harger’s Ferry 
and Manninsburg. and securing a safe retreat in case of disaster. To 
remain at Strasburg was to be surrounded ; to move over the moun- 
tain was to abandon our train at the outset, and to subject my com- 
mand to flank attacks without possibility of succour; and to attack, 
the enemy being in such overwhelming force, could only result in 
certain destruction. It was, therefore, Cetermined to enter the lists 
with the enemy in a race ora battle, as he should chose. for the pos- 
session of Winchester, the key of the valley, and for us the position 
of safety.” 


To return to Jackson, whose operations so far had met with com- 
plete success. He had captured over 700 of the enemy with two guns, 


with a loss of only 40 or 50 to himself; he had seized a considerable ~ 


quantity of stores, and he threatened Banks’ line of retreat. Hen- 
derson says that he had no accurate information of Banks’ numbers, 
and that these might have amounted to 12,000 to 15.900 for all he 
knew. He realised, however, that Banks had the three following 
courses open to him. He might remain at Strasburg, where he was 
in communication, though by a long and circuitous road, with 
Fremont at Franklin :—He might strike for Front Royal and escape 
by Manassas Gap, He might withdraw to Winchester on the night 
of the 23rd orthe next morning. Jackson's plans for the 24th were 
evolved with an idea of providing for any one of these three contin- 
gencies. From a scrutiny of these, however, it will be seen that his 
fear of Banks advancing on Front Royal influenced Jackson's plans 
considerably and prevented his utilising to the full the advantayes 
which his position on the flank of Banks’ line of retreat gave him. 
In this, however, it is perhaps hard to blame Jackson, especially as his 
troops were weary from forced marching. His dispositions were 
as follows:—Ashby advanced from Cedarville towards Middletown, 
throwing out scouts on his left to prevent Banks from passing un- 
observed to Front Royal. These were supported by Taylor's Louis- 
ianians with some guns Steuart, with the 2nd and 6th Virginian 
cavalry was despatched to Newtown to observe the movements of 
the enemy. Ewell, with Trimble’s brigade, the tst Maryland and 
two batteries, was to move towards Winchester. The remainder of the 
force, which had bivouacked partly at Cedarville and partly at Front 
Royal and 4 miles round it, was to concentrate at Cedarville and 
thence march on Middletown. 


Steuart reached Newtown before noon and found a convoy of 
Federal wagons passing through. This he threw into confusion, 
capturing some and plundering others, when Federal infantry from 
Middletown arrived and drové Steuart back. This enabled the 
Federals to continue their retirement on Winchester. Asl:by in. his 
advance on Middletown had been checked by a Federal regiment 
told off for the purpose, and by the time he had driven it in all the 
enemy’s infantry had passed. The Federal rear guard of cavalry, 
however, was met with and was dispersed in confusion, leaving some 
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200 prisoners in the hands of the Confederates, Ashby heing sent 
in pursuit towards Winchester. A halt was made by the main body 
zt Middletown to ascertain whether it wasthe Federal advanced or 
rear guard which had thus been caught. When it was ascertained 
to be the latter, the pursuit was taken up, and word was sent to Ewell, 
who had halted 2 miles north of Cedarville, to march on Winchester. 
Nearly all Ashby’s troopers and a part of the infantry attached to 
his command stopped to plunder, and in many cases it is said that 
the troopers went off to their homes with the plunder they obtained. 
This gave Banks the time and opportunity to organize a rear guard, 
Jackson arrived at Newton to find that the pursuit had been arrested, 
and it was dusk before the Federals were beaten back from that 
place. Jackson, however, would not hear of halting and followed up 
the retreating enemy the whole night through. His march was most 
skilfully impeded by Lieutenant-Colonel Andrew, commanding the 
2nd Massachusetts of the Federals. till, cn reaching Abraham’s Creek 
about dawn (see map II), Jackson allowed his tired men to rest. 
Jackson had now with him on the turnpike, for the most part south 
of Kernstown, his own division, supported by Scott’s and Elzey's 
brigades aud nire batteries. About a mile eastwards was Ewell, with 
Trimble’s brigade and ten guns, ‘This detachment had moved on 
Winchester the preceding evening, driving in the Federal pickets 
as it advanced, and had halted within 3 miles of the town, 


Banks determined to fight and took up a position south of Win- 
chester. His numbers were now about 6,500, The Federal position 
was skilfully selected; onthe turnpiké and west of it was Gordon's 
brigade of fou- regiments, with eight guns anda strong force of cavalry 
in reserve, Donnelly's brigade, also of four regiments, with eight guns 
and a few squadrons, held the Front Royal road. Jackson’s plan of 
action was simple. His advanced guard was to hold Gordon in posi- 
tion; and when Ewell fell on Donnelly, a heavy column was to move 
round Gordon's right. This plan was carried out with entire success. 
The Federals contested the position bravely, but they were greatly 
out-numbered and were forced to retreat. The fight followed through 
the streets of Winchster, amd the Federal flight almost became a 
route. At this critical moment Jackson found himself without cavalry, 
Ashby had been able to collect only some 50 of his men, and with 
these he had moved off to the enemy's Irft to prevent a retreat by way 
of Berryville to Harper's Ferry. Steuart was with Ewell, and, on 
receiving Jackson's message, said that he could obey no orders unless 
they came through his immediate superior. Two hours were wasted 
thus before Steuart took up the pursuit. Jackson with his infantry, 
halted and bivouacked about 5 miles north of Winchester. Steuart 
followed as far as Martinsburg, 22 miles north of Winchester, but 
was to» late and found no opportunity for attack. 


“To the misconduct of Ashby’s troopers, and to the pedantic 
folly of General Steuart, the escape of the Federal Army must be 
attributed,” writes Henderson, while Jackson in his report says— 
“ Never have I seen an opportunity when it was in the power of cavalry 
to reap aricher harvest of the fruits of victory. Had. the cavalry 
played its part in this pursuit as well as the four companies under 
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tion, and Shield’s cavalry arriving at Luray and Conrad's store on the 
4th found themselves forestalled. 


The Federals took up the pursuit with vigour, and on the andar ? 
ard June sharp skirmishing took place. On the 3rd the Confederat>s 
retreated to Mount Jackson. On the 4th they burnt the bridge ove © 
the North Fork in their retirement and thus checked the pursuit f.-€ 
aday. Jackson sent his sick and wounded to Staunton, and on the 
sth bivouacked, with the greater part of his force, at Cross Kev~- 
On the 6th the Federals again got in touch with Ashby’s caval:y, ae 
a sharp fight occurred on that day, the Federals, however, be 
driven back to Harrisonburg. Ashby was killed ducing the enyare- 
ment and his death was a reat loss to the Confederates. Jacas 
wrote of hin—" The close relation General Ashby bore to my comman$ 
for most of the previous twelve months will justify me in saying that, 
asa partisan ofhcer, L never knew his superior. His daring was pr \- 
verbial, his powers of endurance almost incredible, his character 
heroic, and bis sagacity almost intuitive in discerning the purposes 
and movements of the enc my.” 


On tke 6th and 7th June the Confederates rested near Cross Kevs 
Shield, on the 6th, thinking that Jackson’s force were dem wal sed 
and that they offered an casy preys threw precaution to the wros 
and, regardless that his forces were much split up, determined to ad- 
vance as rapidly as possible to Port Republic to! finish Jackson "10 
combination with Fremont. 


The siturtion was now as follows -—=Shicld was stretched out over 
35 milcs of road in the South Fork Valley; Freincnt was at Harrs ne 
burg ; Ewell’s division was near Cross Keys, while Jackson's main 
body was near Port Republic Henderson describes Jacksoa's posr- 
tion at Port Kepublic thus (sce map IV) — 


©4, The South Fork of the Shenandoah is forired by the junctica 
of two streams—the North and South Kisers: the vilace 
of Port Republic lying on the peninsula between the two. 


3. The bridge crosses the North River iust abore the function, 
carrying the Harrisonburg road into Port Republe tat 
the South River, which cuts oF Port Repubiac from the 
Luray Valley, 13 passable oniy by two ditheult fords. 


3. North of the village, on the left hank of the Shenandoah, a tine 
of high biutts, covered with scattered tinber, compictely 
commancs the tract of open country w hich hes between the 
river and the Buc Riege, an { across this tract ran the road 

by which Shield was marching. 


4 Four miles north-west of Port Rep.tiic, near the villuce of 
Cross Keys, the road to Harrisonburg crosses Mul Creeay 
a strong positr afer defence. 


Ry transferring his army across the Shenandiah, and burricg the 
bridge at Port Repubin, Jacesoo coud eany have escaped Frewont, 
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and have met Shield in the Luray Valley with superior force, But 
the plain, where the battle must be fought, was commanded by the 
bluffs on the left bank of the Shenandoah; and should Fremcnt 
advance while an engagement was in progr. ss, even though he could 
not cross the stream, he might assail the Confederates in flank with 
his numerous batteries, In order, then, to gain time in which to deal 
with Shield, it was essential that Fremont should be held back, and 
this could only be done on the left bank. Further, if Fremont could 
be held back until Shield’s force was annihilated; the former would 
be isolated. If Jackson could hold the bridge at Port Republic. and 
also prevent Fremont reaching the bluffs, he could recross when he had 
done with Shield, and fight Fremont without fear of interruption. 


To reverse the order, and toannihilate Fremont before falling on 
Shicld, was out of the question. Whether he advanced against 
Fremont, or whether he stood still to receive his attack, Jackson's 
rear and communications, threatened by Shield, must be protected 
by a strong detachment. It would thus be impossible to meet Fie- 
mont with superior or even equal numbers, and an army, weaker in the 
battle-field, could not make certain of decisive victory.” 


On June 8th, however, Fremont advanced, and at 8-30 A.M, became 
engaged with Ewell’s pickets. Ewell had at this time 6,000 infantry, 
500 cavalry and § batteries, while Fremont had at least 10,000 infan- 
try, 2,000 cavalry and 12 batteries. Jackson was then at Port Republic, 
and was just starting to ride to Cross Keys, when a messenger sudden- 
ly brought him the news that Shield’s force had surprised the cavalry 
pickets and were already fording the South River. For a short time 
the situation was critical. But Jackson, acting with great vigour, 
succeeded in driving back the force in question, which evidently was 
not Shield’s main body. Then placing two brigades in position to 
guard the bridge against any further portion of Shield's force, Jackson 
sent the remainder of his force to Ewell, and himself rodetothe scene 
of action. 


Ewell’s force was posted along the crest of a narrow ridge with 
Mill Creek parallel to, and in front of, his position, which was thus a 
strong one. Fremont, as will be seen below, acted with great indeci- 
sion. Afterthe artillery preparation, only 5 regiments, out of 24 
present, were sent forward against the Confederate’s right. These 
were repulsed and were followed up by the Confederate’s right under 
Trimble, who made a vigorous counter-stroke, and threw back the 
Federal left in disorder. Meanwhilein the centre the Federal skir- 
mishers had been routed bya bayonet charge; while on the Federal 
right Milroy and Schenk, acting on their own initiative, had obliged 
Ewell to strengthen his position from his reserves, when they were 
recalled by Fremont, alarmed by Trimble’s vigorous attack, to defend 
the main position. 


Jackson could not afford, however, to press the advantage thus 
gained, as he had still Shield to deal with; and since it was evident that 
Fremont was not likely toassume a vigorous offensive, the Confeder- 
ates contented themselves with following up slowly tilldarkness fell 
aud put an end to the fight. 
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was extended in a strong line of pickets within sight of the Federal 
outposts near Woodstock, cutting off all communication between 
Strasburg and the Upper Valley, while Ewell’s cavalry held the Luray 
Valiey, with a detachment east of the Blue Ridge. 


On the aoth Jackson arrived at New Market and Ewell at Luray. 
Ashby was ordered to join the iain body, leaving a covering force 
sufficient to prevent information of the Confederate movemcats 
crossing their lines. 


Jackson's valley army now numbered nearly 17,000 officers and 
men and was organized in two divisions :-= 


st (Stonewall) Brszade --General 
Winder, aud, qth, §th, 27th and 33rd 
Vir gimas. 


and Brigade.~-Colonel Campbell, atst, 


gand, 48th Virginias and 1st Regu-ace 
Factson's Division oat (Irish). 


| grd Brigade.--Colonel Taliaferro, toth, 
azrd and 37th Virgin.as. 


Cazalry.—Colonel Ashby, qth Virgie 
nia.” 
(Artillery —g batteries (1 horse artill- 
lery), 22 guns. 


Taylor's Brigade—6th, 7th, 8th and 
Pee ere oth Louisiana and Wheat's Battalwa 
Evwell's Division (Louisiana ‘ligers). 


| Trimble's Brisadematst North Caro- 
lina, aist Georgia, 85th Alabama and 
(16th Mississips. 


Elsey's Brigademmtyth, agth, gist 
Virginias and sath Georgiae 
Late Johnson's Force — o 
Scott's Brigademmggth, §and and §%th 
Virginias. 


Baryland Line.mst Marytand, 


Cavalry General G.H, Steuart ; and 
Virginia,  Co'onel Munford; 6th 
Virginia, Cotonel Flourusy. 


Artiilery.—6 batteries, 26 guns. 


On the atet Jackson marched through the Masanutten Gap and 
camped at Luray, joining forces with Rawell, He camped at the cross. 
roads heresma very favcur.te practice of his as one tenuing to keep the 
enemy in doubt as to bis eat movencent, Onthe sand the united 
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forces moved down the Luray Valley towards Front Royal, and Ewell's 
division, which was in advance, bivouacked at night 10 miles off that 
are On the a3rd Jackson attacked and captured the majority of 

enly’s force at Front Royal. Kenly’s position was a tacticel:y bad 
one, which was further rendered worse for the time being by 
Banks having withdrawn all his cavalry to Strasburg two days 
before. Kenly bad thus been unable to patrol to any distance on 
the aand, and the security of his camp was practically dependent 
on the vigilance of his sentries. Jackson diverted the head of his 
main column to the right, about 4} miles to the suuth of Front Royal, 
so as to attack from the south and prevent the enemy’s retreat by way 
of Manassas Gap, while Ashby’s and Flournoy’s cavalry were sent to 
the left to cut rail and wire communication with Strasburg and pre- 
vent reinforcements being sent from there. After performing tois 
work Flournoy was to move down the river to take the enemy in flank 
should be retreat towards Winchester or Strasburg. The surprise 
was entirely successful. and, although Kenly succeeded in holding his 
own for a time, he was forced to retreat towards Winchester by the 
appearance of the southern cavalry threatening his rear. Jackson, 
however, led the southern cavalry in pursuit, and a most dashing 
charge by Flournoy brought about the complete defeat and capture 
of practically the whole of Kenly's force with two rifled guns. 


Jackson’s dispositions in this operation are much to be admired. 
Had Kenly retreated on Strasburg, he would have found Ashby on 
his flank ; and any reinforcements from Strasburg would have had to 
deal with Ashby before they coald reach Kenly. Had the latter 
attempted to escape by Manassas Gap, he would have found Munford 
across his path. Besides all this, another party of cavalry had cut 
the wire between Front Royal and Washington; and a strong 
detachment, to the east of the Blue Ridge, had checked Federal pat- 
rols from the east and had blocked the entrance to the Gap from the 
direction of Manassas. 


Jackson's movements took Banks, at Strasburg, entirely by sur- 
prise. Banks received information from Kenly during the day of 
the 23rd of the attack, but he does not appear to have put much faith 
in the report that the Confederates were in force. In fact, he is said 
to have contented himself with sending a regiment of infantry with 
a detachment of cavalry and a section of artillery to reinforce Kenly. 
He appears to have still thought that Jackson was no nearer than 
Harrisonburg. Later in the evening Banks received information that 
Kenly’s force had been destroyed, whereupon he recalled the reinforce- 
ments he had sent to that officer’s help. It is somewhat difficult to 
elucidate the point at which Banks actually made up his mind to 
retire upon Winchester. According to Gordon, one of Banks’ bri- 
gadiers, up to 10 A.M. on the 24th Banks had decided not to move, 
whereas Banks himself, in his report, states that at 3 a.M. he had 
decided to retire and had made arrangements to do so. 


In this report Banks says—“ Three courses were open to us: first, 
a retreat across Little North Mountains to the Potomac River on 
the west; second, an attack on the enemy’s flank on the Front Royal 
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road; third, a rapid movement direct upon Winchester, with a view t> 
anticipate his occupation of the town by seizing it ourselves, and 
thus placing my command in communication with its original tase 
of operations, and in the line of reinforcements by Harper's Ferry 
and Manninsburg. and securing a safe retreat in case of disaster. To 
remain at Strasburg was to be surrounded ; to move over the moun- 
tain was to abandon our train at the outset, and to suject my con 
mand to flank attacks without possivility of succour; anl to attach, 
the enemy being in such overwhelming force, could only tesa't ia 
certain destruction. It was, therefore, Vete mined to enter the li-ts 
with the enemy in a race ora battle, as he should chosse for the pos: 
session of Winchester, the key of the valley, and fur us the positicn 
of safety.” 


To return to Jackson, whose operations so far had met with com- 
lete success. He had captured over 709 of the enemy with two guns, 
with a loss of only 40 or 59 to himself; he had seized a consideravte 
quantity of stores. and he threatened Banks'line of retreat. Hen- 
derson says that he had no accurate information of Binks’ numbers, 
and that these might have amounted to £2,000 to 15 noo for alt he 
knew. He realised, however, that Banks had the three following 
courses open to him. He might remain at Strasbur,s, where he was 
in communication, though by a long and_ Citcuitous road, with 
Fremont at Franklin He might strike for Front Royal and escape 
by Manassas Gan, He might with raw to Win nester on the ngt 
of the 23rd or the next: moraing, Jacksons plans for the aath were 
evolved with an idea of providing for any one of these three cont ae 
gencies. From a scrutiny of these, however, it will be seen that hs 
fear of Banks advancing on Front Roval influenced Jackson's plans 
consideraily and prevented his utising tothe fall the advantaces 
which his position on the flank of Banks hne of retreat rave boa. 
In this, however, it is perhaps hard (> blame Jackson esproa’ vy ashs 
troops were weary from forced marching His dsposiins were 
as follows :—Ashby alvanced from Cedarville towards Middletows, 
throwing out scouts on his left to. prevent Bioks fron pissing une 
observed to Front Royal. These were supported by Pay or « Lounse 
japians with some guns Steuart, with the ud and (th Virgen an 
cavairy was despatched to Newtown to oleerve the movemen's of 
the enemy. Ewell, with Trimble’s tr ya ic, the tet Marv'and ard 
twobatreres, was to move tow ards Wincwester, The cemaroder of the 
force, which had bivouac ked party at Cedirvie and portly at Front 
Koval and 4 mies round tt, was to c-n-eutrate at Cevarsave and 
thence nach on Middietown, 


Steuart reached Newtown before noon and found a cenvoy of 
Federal wajons passing through. fies he thew rity Contusia, 
capturing some and plunde ing others, mten Bede infantry tron 
Middierown acived and drove Steuart tuk. Tois en ed the 
Federalsto continue their e tirement on Ware hester As by aa lis 
advance on Middletown had been checked by a Federal regiment 
told off for the purpose, and by the time be had driven it an ali the 
enemy's inantry bad pissed. The Fe. eral rear guard of cavary, 
however, was nict with and was dispersed in confusion, leaving sine 
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oo prisoners in the hands of the Confederates, Ashby heing sent 
in pursuit towards Winchester. A halt was made by the main body 
zt Middletown to ascertain whether it wasthe Federal advanced or 
rear guard which had thus been caught, When it was ascertained 
to be the latter, the pursuit was taken up, and word was sent to Ewell, 
who had halted 2 miles north of Cedarville, to march on Winchester, 
Nearly all Asiby’s troopers and a partof the infantry attached to 
his command stopped to plunder, and in many cases it is said that 
the tronpers went off to their homes with the plunder they obtained. 
This gave Banks the time and opp»rtunity to organize a rear guard. 
Jackson arrived at Newton to find that the pursuit had been arrested, 
and it was dusk before the Federals were beaten back from that 
place. Jackson, however, would not hear of halting and followed up 
the retreating enemy the whole night through. His march was most 
skilfully impeded by Lieutenant-Colonel Andrew, commanding the 
2nd Massachusetts of the Federals. till, cn reaching Abraham’s Creek 
about dawn (see map II), Jackson allowed his tired men to rest. 
Jackson had now with bim on the turnp:ke, for the most part south 
of Kernstown, his own division, supported by Scott’s and Elzey's 
brigades aud nire batteries. About a mile eastwards was Ewell, with 
‘Trimbie’s brigade and ten guns, ‘his detachment had moved on 
Winchester the preceding evening, driving in the Federal pickets 
as it advanced, and had halted witiin 3 miles of the town, 


Banks determined to fight and took up a position south of Win- 
chester. His numb-rs were now about 6,500. The Federal position 
was skilfully seiected; onthe turnpiké and west of it was Gordon's 
brigade of fou. regiments, with eight guns anda strong force of cavalry 
in reserve, Donnelly's brigade, also of four regiments, with eight guns 
and a few squadrons, held the Front Royal road. Jackson’s plan of 
action was simple. His advanced guard was to hold Gordon in posi- 
tion; and when Ewell fell on Donnelly, a heavy column was to move 
round Gordon's right. This plan was carr’ed out with entire success. 
The Federals contested the position bravely, but they were greatly 
out-numbered and were forced to retreat. The fight followed through 
the streets of Winch-ster, amd the Federal flight almost became a 
route. At this critical moment Jackson found himself without cavalry. 
Ashby had been able to collect only some 50o0f his men, and with 
these he had moved off to the enemy's Irft to prevent a retreat by way 
of Berryville to Harper's Ferry. Steuart was with Ewell, and, on 
receiving Jackson's message, said that he could obey no orders unless 
they came through his immediate superior. Two hours were wasted 
thus before Steuart took up the pursuit. Jackson with his infantry 
halted and bivouacked about 5 miles north of Winchester. Steuart 
followed as far as Martinsburg, 22 miles north of Winchester, but 
was to) late and found no opportunity for attack. ; 


“Tothe misconduct of Ashby’s troopers, and to the pedantic 
folly of General Steuart, the escape of the Federal Army must be 
attributed,” writes Henderson, while Jackson in his report says— 
“ Never have I seen an opportunity when it was in the power of cavalry 
to reap aricher harvest of the fruits of victory. Had. the cavalry 
played its part in this purauit as well as the four companies under 
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Colonel Flournoy two days before inthe pursuit from Front Royal, 
but a small portion of Banks’ army would have made its escape to 
the Potomac.” 


The Federals, halting for two and a half hours at Martinsburg, 
continued their retreat at sunset and before midnight, to the nuinber 
of three or four thousand, had arrived at Williamsford where they 
crossed the Potomac. Banks had lost some 2300 prisoners and had 
left some 750 sick and wounded behind him. ‘This victory at Win- 
chester was even more prolific of results than the defeat at Kerns- 
town. Lincoln and Staunton were electrified. “Troops were hurried 
to Harper’s Ferry from Baltimore and Washington. The railways 
were ordered to place their lines at the disposal of the Government. 
McDowell, on the eve of starting to join McClellan, was ordered to lay 
aside the movement, and to send half his army to the valley. Fre- 
mont, * * * * *# # # * %, was called upon to support 
Banks. McClellan was warned by the President himself that the 
enemy was making a general movement northward, and that he must 
either attack Richmond forthwith or come to the defence of Washing- 
ton. A reserve corps of 50,000 men was ordered to be organized at 
once, and stationed permanently near the capital; and in one day 
nearly half a million American citizens offered their services to save 
the Union.” As a result, McDowell’s force was scattered, and 
McClellan found himself deprived of the support on which he counted 
to secure his right. Johnston, in command of the Confederate forces 
near Richmond, was thus able to postpone operations against Mc- 
Clellan until a more favourable opportunity. 


At this stage, Lee. in reply to Jackson’s request for instructions, 
told him to threaten ao invasion of Maryland, and an assault upon the 
Federal capital. Accordingly, on the 28th May. the Stonewall brigade 
advanced towards Harper’s Ferry. At Charleston, Winder put to 
flight a reconnoitring force of Federals and pursued till their reserves 
on a low ridge covering Harper’s Ferry came in view. Ewell advanced 
the same evening, and on the 29th the valley army was concentrated 
near Hall Town, with the exception of the Louisiana brigade, posted 
near Berryville, the 12th Georgia, with 2 guns in occupation of Front 
Royal, and Ashby on the road to Wardensville watching Fremont. 


Jackson’s advance had now, however, come to an end, and at a 
time when Harper’s Ferry and its magazines were athis mercy. He 
had learnt that McDowell and Fremont were in motion to cut him off, 
Shield was near Manassas Gap, while Fremont was to miles east 
of Moorefield. The position appeared*most critical, but, neverthe- 
less, Jackson determined to retreat by the valley turnpike, which was 
not yet closely threatened, and was the one road over which the 
enormous train of captured stores could be rapidly withdrawn. On 
the goth the Confederate troops, except Winder's brigade, two bat. 
teries, 1st Maryland and the cavalry returned to Winchester. Jackson 
on his way there by trainon that day was met by the news that 
Shield’s division had taken possession of Front Royal. This made the 
situation still more critical, as it meant that, with resolute management, 
35,000 Federals might be assembled at Strasburg by mid-day of the 
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31st. Moreover, at the time that Jackson got the news, there was not 
a Confederate battalion within 25 miles of Strasburg. Jackson de- 
termined to get through if possible, but if not, to fall back upon Mary- 
land for reinforcements. 


On the night of the 3oth the whole valley army was ordered 
back to Strasburg, and Captain Hotchkiss, Jackson’s topographical 
engineer, was sent with orders to Winder to hasten back to Win- 
chester and not to halt till he had made some distance between that 
place and Strasburg. If he found Winchester held by the enemy, 
Hotchkiss had instructions to conduct this force round through the 
mountains. Jackson’s main body reached Strasburg without moles- 
tration on the afternoon of the 31st and camped there, the Stonewall 
brigade halting near Newtown, Fremont and Shield were deceived 
by reports as to Jackson’s strength and afraid to risk an encounter 
alone; both acted most irresolutely. The former allowed himself to 
be checked by Ashby, and although he had promised Lincoln to be 
in Strasburg at 5 P.M. on the 31st, he halted 6 miles distant. The 
latter had been deceived by a demonstration made by the Louisiana 
brigade, and had done nothing more than push a brigade towards 
Winchester, and place strong pickets on every road by which the 
enemy might approach. Neither General could communicate with 
the other, as the country between was held by the Confederates, 


On the morning of 1st June, in order to cover Winder’s retreat and 
toexpedite the retirement of the convoy, which, with wagons in double 
columns, was 7 miles long, Jackson ordered Ewell to support Ashby 
and hold Fremont in check till the Stonewall brigade had passed 
through Strasburg. This was done with little difficulty, Winder 
ests Strasburg abont noon and the whole force fell back on Wood- 
stock. 


. Allan in his ‘Jackson’s Valley Campaign’ sums up thus—“ On 
Friday morning (#.e., 29th May) Jackson was in front of Harper’s 
Ferry, which is 50 miles from Strasburg; Fremont was at 
Moorefield, 38 miles from Strasburg, with his advance 1o miles on 
the way tothe latter place; Shield was not more than 20 miles 
from Strasburg, for his advance entered Front Royal, whichis 12 
miles distant, before mid-day on Friday ; while McDowell was follow- 
ing with two divisions within supporting distance. Yet, by Sunday 
night, Jackson had marched a distance of between 50 and 60 miles, 
though encumbered with prisoners and captured stores, had reached 
Strasburg before either of his adversaries, and had passed safely 
between their armies, while he held Fremont at bay by a show of 


force, and blinded and bewildered McDowell by the rapidity of his 
movements.” 


On the 31st May Jackson had expected Shield to advance on 
Strasburg, and, in the absence of and appearance of troops on the 
Front Royal road, suspected that Shield was moving by the valley 
of the South Fork with the idea of taking him in flank from Luray. 
He therefore despatched a force of cavalry to destroy the two bridges 
at Luray and that at Courad’s stores. This they did without opposi- 
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tion, and Shield’s cavalry arriving at Luray and Conrad’s store on the 
4th found themselves forestalled. 


The Federals took up the pursuit with vigour, and on the 2nd and 
3rd June sharp skirmishing took place. On the 3rd the Confederates 
retreated to Mount Jackson. On the 4th they burnt the bridge over 
the North Fork in their retirement and thus checked the pursuit for 
aday. Jackson sent his sick and wounded to Staunton, and on the 
5th bivouacked, with the greater part of his force, at Cross Keys. 
On the 6th the Federals again got in touch with Ashby’s cavalry, and 
asharp fight occurred on that day, the Federals, however, being 
driven back to Harrisonburg. Ashby was killed during the engage- 
ment and his death was a great loss tothe Confederates. Jackson 
wrote of him—“ The close relation General Ashby bore to my command 
for most of the previous twelve months will justify me in saying that, 
as a partisan officer, I never knew his superior. His daring was pro- 
verbial, his powers of endurance almost incredible, his character 
heroic, and his sagacity almost intuitive in discerning the purposes 
and movements of the enemy.” 


On the 6th and 7th June the Confederates rested near Cross Keys. 
Shield, on the 6th, thinking that Jackson’s force were demoralised 
and that they offered an easy prey, threw precaution to the winds 
and, regardless that his forces were much split up, determined to ad- 
vance as rapidly as possible to Port Republic to ‘finish Jackson’ in 
combination with Fremont. 


The situation was now as follows :—Shield was stretched out over 
25 miles of road in the South Fouk Valley ; Freinont was at Harrison- 
burg ; Ewell’s division was near Cross Keys, while Jackson’s main 
body was near Port Republic. Henderson describes Jackson’s posi- 
tion at Port Republic thus (see map IV) — 


1, The South Fork of the Shenandoah is formed by the junction 
of two streams—the North and South Rivers ; the village 
of Port Republic lying on the peninsula between the two, 


2. The bridge crosses the North River just above the junction, 
carrying the Harrisonburg road into Port Republic; but 
the South River, which cuts off Port Republic from the 
Luray Valley, is passable only by two difficult fords, 


3. North of the village, on the left bank of the Shenandoah, aline 
of high bluffs, covered with scattered timber, completely 
commands the tract of open country which lies between the 
river and the Blue Ridge, and across this tract ran the road 
by which Shield was marching. 


4. Four miles north-west of Port Republic, near the village of 
Cross Keys, the road to Harrisonburg crosses Mill Creek, 
a strong position for defence. 


By transferring his army across the Shenandoah, and burning the 
bridge at Port Republic, Jackson could easily have escaped Fremont, 
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and have met Shield in the Luray Valley with superior force, But 
the plain, where the battle must be fought, was commanded by the 
blufis on the leftbank of the Shenandoah; and should Fremcnt 
advance while an engagement was in progr:ss, even though he could 
hot cross the stream, he might assail the Confederates in flank with 
his numerous batteries, In order, tken, to gain time in which to deal 
with Shield, it was essential that Fremont should be held back, and 
this could only be done on the left bank. Further, if Fremont could 
be held back until Shield’s force was annihilated; the former would 
be isolated. If Jackson could hold the bridge at Port Republic, and 
also prevent Fremont reaching the bluffs, he could recross when he had 
done with Shield, and fight Fremont without fear of interruption. 


To reverse the order, and toannihilate Fremont before falling on 
Shield, was out of the question. Whether he advanced against 
Fremont, or whether he stood still to receive his attack, Jackson's 
Tear and communications, threatened by Shield, must be protected 
by a strong detachment. It would thus be impossible to meet Fre- 
mont with superior or even equal numbers, and an army, weaker in the 
battle-field, could not make certain of decisive victory.” 


On June 8th, however, Fremont advanced, and at 8-30 A.M, became 
engaged with Ewell’s pickets. Ewell had at this time 6,000 infantry, 
§00 cavalry and 5 batteries, while Fremont had at least 10,000 infan- 
try, 2,000 cavalry and 12 batteries. Jacksgn was then at Port Republic, 
and was just starting to ride to Cross Keys, when a messenger sudden- 
ly brought him the news that Shield’s force had surprised the cavalry 
pickets and were already fording the South River. For a short time 
the situation was critical. But Jackson, acting with great vigour, 
succeeded in driving back the force in question, which evidently was 
not Shield’s main body. Then placing two brigades in position to 
guard the bridge against any further portion of Shield's force, Jackson 
aa the remainder of his force to Ewell, and himself rodetothe scene 
of action, 


Ewell’s force was posted along the crest of a narrow ridge with 
Mill Creek parallel to, and in front of, his position, which was thus a 
strong one. Fremont, as will be seen below, acted with great indeci- 
Sion. After the artillery preparation, only 5 regiments, out of 24 
Present, were sent forward against the Confederate’s right. These 
Were repulsed and were followed up by the Confederate’s right under 
Trimble, who made a vigorous counter-stroke, and threw back the 
Federal left in disorder. Meanwhile in the centre the Federal skir- 
mishers had been routed by a bayonet charge; while on the Federal 
tight Milroy and Schenk, acting on their own initiative, had obliged 

Well to strengthen his position from his reserves, when they were 
recalled by Fremont, alarmed by Trimble’s vigorous attack, to defend 
the main position. 


_Jackson could not afford, however, to press the advantage thus 
8ained, as he had still Shield to deal with; and since it was evident that 

Temont was not likely to assume a vigorous offensive, the Confeder- 
ates contented themselves with following up slowly tilldarkness fell 
aud put an end to the fight. 
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The Confederate casualties in this engagement amountedto 288, 
while the Federal reports she wed 684 killed, wounded and missing. 


Ewell’s division bivouacked within sight of the enemy’s watch 
fires and within hearing of his outposts. 


Jackson now conceived the plan of attacking Shield and Fremont 
in succession next day, in the hope of overwhelming them separ- 
ately, and with this object he ordered the following dispositions :-—A 
temporary bridge was to beconstructed over the South River at Port 
Republic; Winder’s brigade was to move at dawn against Shield 
Ewell, leaving Trimble’s and part of Patton’s brigade to hold Fremont 
in check, was to move to Port Republic at an early hour to follow 
Winder; Taliaferro’s brigade was left in charge of the batteries along 
the river and to protect Trimble’s retreat if necessary; the force left 
in Fremont's front was to make all the show possible, and delay his 
advance to the utmost possible extent, 


Winder started to cross the river before § A.M. on the oth June 
and was followed by Taylor and Ewell. Owing, however, to the faulty 
construction of the bridge and to bad staff work, the latter's crossing 
was much delayed, As soonas Winder’s brigade had crossed, Jack- 
son advanced and was followed by Taylor, but at a considerable 
interval, The enemy’s pickets were encountered about a mile and a 
half down the river, and, being driven in, disclosed the Federal posi- 
tion, which was on the terraced ground about Dewis House ; their 
right rested on the river and their left on a ravine on a higher level. 
The Federal force consisted of 2 brigades of infantry with 16 guns, 
amounting to some 4,000 men. The position was strong, the men who 
held it were as staunch as the Confederates themselves, and Tyler, 
who had seen the Southerner’s retreat before him at Kernstown, was 


in command. 


Jackson, being anxious to get back to Fremont, ordered Winder to 
attack the Federal front; and in this he set him a formidable task - 
not only was his brigade checked almost at once, but it shortly began 
to fall back. On the arrival of Taylor's brigade it was ordered up 
the mountain to turn the Federal left, but its rear battalion had to be 
ordered to Winder’s support. A most stubborn fight then took place 
between Winder’s brigade and the Federals ; just as matters were 
assuming a critical turn for Winder, two of Ewell’s battalions arrived 
and were thrown against the flank of the Federal attack, but in vain; 
Tyler, commanding the Federals, had just ordered his left wing to 
reinforce his centre, and it seemed as if the Confederates would be 
defeated piecemeal, But at this moment Taylor’s brigade made 
itself felt on the Federal left; here also there was fierce 
fighting, and the Federal battery on this flank changed hands twice; 
Taylor, however, made good his footing, only one Federal gun escap- 
ing capture. 


Tyler, seeing the key of his position lost, saw nothing for it but 
retreat. The rest of Ewell’s division had now reached the field, and 
Tyler was routed, His troops were pursued to near Conrad’s store, 


\ 
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whence Shield, “ marching in desperate haste to the sound of the 
cannonade,”’ covered them from further pursuit. 


This desperate fight had left the Confederates in no state to attack 
Fremont. Jackson, however, finding Tyler’s resistance so formidable, 
had ordered Trimble, Patton and Taliaferro to cross to Port Republic 
and burn the bridge. Fremont on his part advanced cautiously to the 
bluffs on the western bank of the South Fork and arrived only in time: 
to see Tyler’s defeat. To escape the fire from his guns the Confeder- 
ales diverged into the hills and camped that night at the foot of 
Brown’s Gap. , 


Next day the Confederates rested. Shield was retiring and 
orders from McDowell caused him to continue his retreat to Front 
Royal, whence he was ordered to Manassas to rejoin McDowell, 
Fremont withdrew from the neighbouhood of Port Republic on the 
moruing of the 10th, and, followed up by the Confederate cavalry 
under Mumford, fell back to Middletown, whence he rejoined Banks 
and Sigel on the 14th. Jackson moved into camp across the South 
River and rested his army for five days. On the 17th, in obedience to 
instructions from Lee, he moved towards Richmond. 


This closed the Valley Campaign of 1862; and we can do no better 
than conclude this article in Allan’s words *—“ Brilliant as were the 
achievements of General Jackson during the succeeding months of his 
too brief career, it was his Valley Campaign which first lifted him into 
great fame; nor do any of his subsequent deeds show more strikingly 
the characteristics of his genious.” 


* History cf the Campaign of General T, J. (Stonewall) Jackson in the Shenan- 
doah Valley of Virginia, ae . : : a 
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DEFENCE IN AUSTRALIA. 


By G. W. C. Craic, AUTHOR OF “FEDERAL DEFENCE, ETC., OF 
SYDNEY.” ‘ 


ee 


Defence, as considered by our “ Commonwealth” Parliament, is 2 
slow and painful question owing to the speeches of the Socialistic 
Party, who have only been defeated in their aims by the combine of 
Ministeralists and Oppositionists. The Labour Party is dead 
against everything Imperalistic, but it by no means represents the 
vast loyal majority of the people, who are true to King, Australia 
and “ The Imperial whole.” A small party very often can cause con- 
siderable disturbance, but the Labour Party by their demands for 
unworkable legislation, by their constant attacks upon the laws of 
Capital and Labour, and by their demoralisation of all good, sound and 
practical government will no doubt be defeated at the next Federal 
elections. Public opinion is turning against Labour leaders, not only 
for their drastic State Socialism, but for their semi-disloyal speeches 
in Parliament. 

With regard to army defence and reorganisation, Sir Edward 
Hutton, our able and accomplished General Officer Commanding, has 
had an unsatisfactory time of it in getting his just and urgent army 
scheme to be adopted by this Parliament and the sectional public, 
Colunies are slow to realise the golden fruits of discipline and the ur- 
gency of drill and military education. They do not know that discipline 
is the path of military virtue, honour and success in war; and in this 
respect Canada is not unlike Australia. 

The worst foes of discipline are the Federal Members of Parliament, 
some of whom believe they know more than the experienced General 
Officer Commanding or the Admiral Commanding on the Australian 
Station. It is amusing to read some of the Members’ speeches in the 
Common wealth Hansard, examples as they are of bad logic, bad patriot- 
ism and want of naval and military experience. Sir Edmund Barton and 
the Honourable R. E. O’Connor really made able and intelligent exposi- 
tions of the Naval Agreement Bill and the Defence Bill in their second 
readingsin Parliament. Sir William MacMillar made a sensible speech, 
as did also Senators Neild and Cameron, while the speeches of several 
other Members did not display the same soundness. But the wisdom 
and Anglo-Australian character of Parliament in both Houses prevail 
ed, and though both measures are mere starting points in naval and 
military defence, we hope to see, year after year, a greater develop- 
ment in Australasian defence in support of the general defence scheme 
of the Imperial Empire. 
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The more we study the aim, object, preparation and strategy 
of foreign Powers in Asia Minor and the Balkan East, and also 
in the Corean-Manchurian Far East, to say nothing of the Russo- 
Persian complications, the more should all classes, colonies and de- 
pendencies sink internal differences of opinion and stand shoulder 
to shoulder, true as steel, in maintaining the Imperial lines of defence. 
This unity of defence is much wanted just now with the very God of 
War mobilising, concentrating and threatening. 


My article in one of your Fournals on the subject of a great 
naval combine for the defence of India, the Far East and the 
Austral Pacific has evidently had some weight in Admiralty minds, 
as the Naval Minute presented to the previous Conference in 
London by Lord Selbourne adopts the idea; indeed, the combined 
strategy, as 1 suggested, forms an item of policy in the Naval Agree- 
ment Bill now adopted by the Commonwealth Parliament. 


It is true that a Sub-Board of Admiralty, sitting in Sydney, but 
still under the Supreme Board of Admiralty in London, has not been 
yet adopted. But, with regard to the combined naval strategy of 
Australia, New Zealand, the Far East and all the seas on this side 
of the line, some moves in the right direction have been made for 
the better defence of British interests in the Far East. Some 
Australians object to the warships of this station being sent away 
from our coasts in the time of war, as they know nothing of the naval 
value of the objective defence, or, in the fact, that the final defence 
of Australia may be fought out at the Nile or Trafalgar, far away 
from Sydney or Brisbane. 


Owing to this fear some naval officers and colonial experts 
strongly support the Utopian idea of Australia having a local or 
federal fleet of its own “to protect the Coastal Commerce” and 
“create a naval martial spirit in the rising generation.” In speaking 
in favour of such a local fleet, two well known men characterised 
England as an “ outside” or “foreign” Power, and it can be easily 
understood that such individuals have to be watched in debate and 
on the public platform, as they may wrongly influence Young Australia, 
Queensland is sadly misrepresented in the Federal Parliament by a 
clique of Labour Members, and the Brisbane people so far have 
formed an “Australian Navy League in Queensland,” pledged to 
create a local fleet, said to be under the Admiralty in time of war, but 
between the lines | see under the Labour Party should it ever get 
into ministcrial power. 

The naval defence of India, the Colonies, China and the Austral 
Pacific must be directed by one head, one body and one responsible 
Admiralty. No man can serve two masters, and no nation can adopt 
two naval defence schemes, however well they may dovetail into one 
another. The electric cable and Marconi system of transmitting wire- 
less messages apart from the evolution of steam, electricity and gun- 
nery, have reformed defence since 1870,—indeed, since 1895, The 
opinion of States and Statesmen is to weald all disunited atoms 
of defence into one solid, intelligent and victorious whole, other- 
wise—the dark, 
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Not only must our Admirals solve the problem or problems of 
naval strategy and defence respecting the China and Australian 
stations in the event of war, but they must be officially brought.into 
touch with each other and with the admirals on the Cape and Indian 
stations, All the British fleets on this side of the line must act in 
combination in order to strike a first and decisive blow at the 
enemy at the proper timeand place. Our naval action must be short, 
sharp, decisive and conquering. 


All the Imperial fleets must, in the next great war, be in touch 
with each other; the Cape fleet in touch with the Indian or Australian, 
the latter with China and wice versa, or the Indian in touch with the 
Levantine. I venture to think that a great deal of thought must yet 
be given to the subject and many schemes put to practical test before 
the naval strategic problem between the Indian, Cape and Austra- 
lian fleets can be worked out in well-studied unity of action. 
The land def: nce and combined strategy of the several open Indian 
frontiers may be as perfect as a Moltke could make it, but the unex- 
pected in the rear—in the Coastal or Indian Ocean rear—might happen, 
It might be the defeat of the Indian fleet, the capture of the 
Red Sea and Persian Gulf, or the destruction of our sea lines with 
London, the heart of the Empire. 


India has not yet provided a fleet of its own, or presented the British 
Admiralty with three battle-ships, four 1st class cruisers, six 2nd class 
cruisers, or a mosquito fleet of torpedo boat-destroyers or sub-marine 
boats. India has certainly done its duty in military defence, and its 
army costs many millions every year, but that is its simple, national 
and territorial duty. It is loyal like the other Colonies, but all the 
Colonies, Crown, self-governing or otherwise, must devise some per- 
fect and comprehensive system of defence from the sea—say in the 
rear of an Anglo-Indian army victorious at the front. 


I am afraid that this is a question which the Indian Government has 
not yet threshed out, being somewhat satisfied with protection from 
coastal raids and sea-board town bombardment afforded by the British 
fleets all over the world—" The sea is all one, and the British fleet 
should be all one.” But the Indian Government might contribute more 
than it does to the Imperial Navy which must become responsible for 
the safety of India from invasion, the protection of its coastal trade and 
its oceanic commerce. The relation of Sea-power to India is a sub- 
ject for a Gold Medal Essay. 


A prize for the best essay upon “ The Naval Strategy of the Impe- 
rial Fleet for the Defence of India.” should draw out some most interest- 
ing essays, and | am sure there must be some Mahans awaiting their 
opportunity in the Indian Army! 


It may come to pass—who knows—that an Australian Army may 
have to land for service on the Indian frontiers, or the case may be 
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that an Indian Army might be obliged to land in Australia to drive out 
some bold invader, We were all deeply impressed with the troops 
sent. from India to the birth of our Commonwealth, with the resulis 
that much mutual regard was created in both the Indian and the 
Anglo-Australian mind. May it long continue! 


The great weakness of our race and military system is that of 
ever being caught unready upon the declaration of war. We 
were unready to fight Napolear in Spain, to face Russia in the 
Crimea, to face the Great Mutiny, and notoriously unready in the 
beginning of the Boer War. Thanks to Lord Wolseley we were 
ready to face the Arab War in Egypt. 


Let us all take another lesson from the Boer War, be able to see far 
ahead—months beforehand—the strength and probable movements 
of the foe, possess a Von-Roon-like Intelligence Department, and, 
without excuse or fault, be ever “ready—aye—ready.”’ To the credit 
of Indian officials be it said, its forces are never caught unready, nor 
its plans of campaign ill-understood by any averace General. 


With the exception of India, the military forces of the Empire are 
anything but jointed, cohesive, or ready, It would go badly with us if 
one or two great Powers declared war against us. Reorganisation is 
not made perfect in a day.. Our battalions are not ready to embark on 
the tide nor are they “fit to go anywhere and do anything.’ To-dav 
soldiers must not serve, nor strike for pay. A good soidier docs not 
serve for pay when war is near. We are placing too much value 
upon our brave—yet ineffective—militia and volunteer arms of the ser- 
vice, They are not the regulars of a European standing army. Citi- 
zen armies on the Swiss model are equal to permanent troops, for all 
are soldiers, and they are at drill and shooting every day. Neither Boor 
formation, nor South African tactics, will suit the British Army when 
fighting in Europe, or even on the Indian frontier upon local Spionkops 
and Magersfonteins. Citizen armies in Australia founded upon con- 
scription and a few days’ drill would melt away before a Russian or 
French Army, nor can the officers of such a force reach the high and 
necessary education as set forth by Major Hamilton in the Gold 
Medal Essay last year. 

A citizen army at the best would be “men with rifles,” as Lord 
Wolseley would say. Australians are very touchy when told they lack 
the magic powers of discipline. We cannot hope to achieve military 
success without it. To hope for victory upon pot-shot or undis- 
ciplined armies is almost impossible. In such armies hope only tells 
a flattering tale at the first outset of war. More than pluck, valour 
and headlong heroism are wanted to-day,—more than ever they were in 
the days of Marlborough, Frederick, Wellington and Lord Clyde. 
Australia can never hope to pay for 150,000 men under arms upon the 
conscription system, or even the voluntary system ; in fact, the new 
Defence Bill does not provide for a sufficient number of regulars to 
balance the citizen forces. 

The citizen forces in the said Bill are divided into Militia, Volun- 
teers, Reserves and Rifle Clubs, None of them can be sent {rom Aus- 
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tralia to co-operate with the Navy—say at New Caledonia the New 
Hebrides, Fiji, New Zealand, Samoa, China or India, unless they volun- 
teer on lines similar to those which enabled them to go upon active 
service to South Africa. The permanent forces can be sent away in 
time of war, but none will be left behind to instruct. 


The young Australian is too fond of the race and the Empire to 
which he belongs, he will not stay at home when the enemies of his 
King and country demand his services. 
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CASUALTIES AMONG OFFICERS IN WAR. 


By LiguTgNanT W. HAWKINS, 1ST PUNJAB VOLUNTEER RIFLE Corps. 


In commenting on one of the results of the reconnaissance from 
the Orange River, undertaken by Colonel Gough on the roth Novem- 
ber 1899, which resulted in the death of one officer, the wounding 
of three others (one mortally) and slight injury to two men, the 
Times History of the War in South Africa remarks that “ the 
serious consequences of having all the officers picked off at the begin- 
ning of an engagement were made very manifest in this skirmish 
which led directly to that general abandonment of all uanecessary 
distinctive marks of rank, including the useless sword of the infantry 
officer, which has been one of the features of the war.” Before 
this reconnaissance had been made in the western theatre of the 
war, the battles of Talana, Elandslaagte, Reitfontein and Ladysmith 
had been fought in Natal, and it had already been recognized that the 
officer was severely handicapped by those distinctions of dress, which, 
as far as the British Army at least is concerned, will probably not be 
scen on future battle-fields. It is understood, however, that formal 
orders abolishing the sword and other distinctive indications or rank 
were not issued till the 19th December 1899, after Belmont, Enslin, 
Modder River, Stormberg, Magersfontein and Colenso had added to 
our experience of modern warfare with the first white enemy we had 
met since the Crimea. Before that date the change was being gradu- 
ally introduced; as we know, for instance, that when General 
Wauchope led out his brigade on the night of the 11th December, alone 
ofall the officers, he still carried his old claymore. On the other hand, 
the loss sustained by the Naval Brigade at Enslin is attributed in part 
to “the hardihood of the officers in wearing their swords and polished 
Sam Brown belts.”* But, in spite of all that has been written on 
this important subject, the question of the relative risks of officers 
and men has not yet been thoroughly examined in the light of actual 
comparative statistics ; and it is here proposed to do this with the 
aid of such material, scattered and perhaps sometimes meagre, as is 
generally available. It is necessary at the outset to note that the 
percentages which must necessarily be frequently quoted have been 
arrived at by calculating the number of casualties (killed and wounded) 
among officers on the total number of casualties among officers and 
men ; that is, for example, if the casualties among officers are stated 
to be, say, fo per cent., it will be understood that they amounted 
to 10 per cent, of the total loss in killed and wounded in a particular 
engagement. 


© Times History, Volume II, page 339. 
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It may be useful, in the first place, to go back to somewhat an- 
cient history, and to consider the casualty statistics of a few impor- 
tant battles of the nineteenth century, making the selection as varied 
as possible. It will be seen that we have had an extraordinary variety 
of antagonists. Taking, haphazard, the Rattle of Assaye in 1803, it is 
found that the casualties numbered 43 officers and 340 men killed and 
wounded among the British section of General Wellesley’s force; 
that is, over 7 per cent. of the losses were among the officers. In this 
action every officer of the 74th Highlanders present with the regiment 
was either killed or wounded, except the Quartermaster, and it is 
remarked by one writer that he, although a non-combatant, did his 
best to share the fate of his brother officers. The records of the 
Peninsnlar War do not help as much as one would wish towards an 
examination of this subject. Napier gives detailed figures of the 
casualties among officers and men for only some six actions, but these 
show that the percentage of loss of officers varied from 5 to 8, the latter 
rate being due tothe siege of Badajos. A passage in Sir Harry Smith’s 
recently published Autobiography gives, in a few words, a vivid idea of 
the carnage at the storming of this town; he remarks—“ There is 
no battle, day or night, I would not willingly re-act except this; heaps 
of slain—in one spot lay nine officers; we had all been struck.” In 
most cases the Peninsular percentages include the losses among our 
allies. At Salamanca among the British force exclusively the per- 
ai was 6°9, but when the Portuguese allies are included it falls 
to 55. 

Then coming next to the two Sikh wars, it is important to bear in 
mind the fact (to quote the most recent authorities on them) ‘‘ that the 
enemy we had to deal with was neither a miscellaneous horde of 
mercenaries, nor troops of daring but undisciplined hillmen, but an 
army of soldiers trained on the European model, better provided with 
artillery than our own until Gujrat, far out-numbering the troops op- 
posed to them.” The Sikhs, too, were adepts in the art of preparing 
rapid entrenchments, and whenever we met them the result was a 
pitched battle. The percentage in each was—Moodkee 7°3, Ferozshah 
6:2, Aliwal* 9°3, Ramnagar 14, Sadullapur ‘8, Chillianwala 5:6, 
Gujrat 5°7. Ramnagar and Sadullapur were comparatively small affairs, 
the unfortunate charge of the 14th Light Dragoons, supported by 
the 5th Light Cavalry, in the river-bed of the Chenab, having been 
responsible for most of the Ramnagar casualties. The Sikh percen- 
tages, of course, include casualties among native officers, but the 
proportion of these to the casualties among British officers was, as a 
tule, not great. For instance, at Moodkee, 11 out of 63 were natives, 
at Chillianwala 43 ont of 132 and at Gujrat 15 out of 44. 

Five years later we were engaged with a European foe in the 
Crimea. At the ‘‘Soldiers' Battle” of Inkermann the percentage was 
low, only 5°5 per cent. There were many circumstances connected 
with the action which rendered it an exceptional one. It was fought 
in fog and rain and against heavy odds. Hamley says regarding the 


* For three regiments only : details of more than half the casualties are not 
availble. 
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conditions of the fighfing that “Colonels of regiments led on small 
parties and fought like subalterns, Captains like privates: once en- 
gage 1, everyone was his own General.” Another writer remarks— 
** Nobody could see many yards from the point where he stood and 
fought and died”; and a third: adds— The bayonet of the private 
counted for everything in it, the brain of the General for almost no- 
thing.” And yet no less than 31 of the casualties included Generals (y), 
Colonels or Lieutenant-Colonels (5), command.ng either divisions of 
brigades and officers commanding batteries, regiments or lesser detach- 
ments of foot. At the Battle of the Alma the percentage was about 
5°3. Assaults were more expensive in officers, The “Quarries” were 
occupied on the 7th June 1855 with a loss of 47, which works out at 
over 6°5 percent. Inthe two attempts on the Redan,* eleven days 
later, we lost 62 officers and 700 men; that is, 8:4 constituted the 
percentage of casualties among the former. 


Passing over the considerable interval between the Crimean War 
and the second Afghan War, we rapidly review several engagements 
which were particularly expensive in officers In the fighting 
round Kabul from. the roth to the 13th December 1879 the 
casualties were 10 per cent., while a little, later, at the Battle 
of Kandahar, they fell to nearly 7 percent. In the fighting at the 
Malakand the persistent and fierce attacks of the combined forces 
of fanatical tribes, from the 26th July to the 2nd August 1897, the loss 
ot officers, including native officers, was nearly 10 per cent.; and at 
Agrah, in the Mohmand Valley, it amounted to something like 13. 
The casualties at Atbara and Omdarman, two battles with the forces 
of the Mehdi which differ in many material respects, were between 5 
and 6 percent. The Matabele Campaign of 1894 may be taken as a 
final illustration, Inthe fighting in the Matoppos on the 5th August 
the casualties amounted in all to only 20, 7 being officers, and 
the curious thing about them was that among the men killed 4 were 
non-commissioned officers and 4 of the wounded were also men of 
that rank, ‘Three troopers and 2 Cape-boys were wounded, the 
latter slightly. In Baden Powell’s summary of the casualties in 


* Itis difficult to refrain from quoting the following passage from King- 
lake asa striking illustration of the risks which officers took in this assault. 
Referring tothe approach of Colonel Yea’s covering party to the abattis, the 
historian remarks :—-* A’Court Fisher, though only a Lieutenant in rank, 
nevertheless, as we know, the Commanding Eigineet with this force, was en- 
titled, was even required to consult at fit times with the Chief. And the Chief was 
approaching. At the head of what remained of his storming party, Colonel Yea 
sword in hand—came up to the verge of the abattis ; and, addressing him, A’Court 
Fisher said : ‘I am the Engineer Officer, Sir ; shall | advance’? In the moment that 
followed Yea fell backwards, shot dead. Accosting Captain Jesse of his own corps, 
A’Court Fisher said : ‘Well, Jesse, what’s to be done’? Before Jesse could answer, he 
staggered under a shot received in the head and was killed. Then to several 
others successively A’Court Fisher spoke ; but—as though his life had been given 
to him on some fell condition importing that all he accosted must die—it so happen- 


ed that those addressed were stricken, one after another, before they could answer 
his words.” 
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Mashonaland and Matabeleland he states that among the Imperial! 
troops alone the casualties were 14 officers and 39 men (the force* 
was 1,200 strong), which works out at over 26 percent. Itis not pro- 

osed to draw any inferences from the foregoing facts, in so far as the y 
bear onthe officer’s equipment, to speculate on the probability oc 
otherwise of conspicuous dress being in a measure responsible for 
high percentages where they cccur, or to assign causes from the 
nature of particular combats. The difficulty of doing so is recogniz- 
ed ; but this difficulty will if anything, increase on an examination of 
the casualties of the Boer War, which can now be more usefully pro- 
ceeded with. 


In the table annexed a selection of thirty-eight actions of kinds 
has been made, and it will be noted that it contains examples of the 
most varied descriptions of fighting. 


Tulana and Elandslaagte at once drew prominent attention to the 
fact that officers apparently presented unnecessarily distinct objects for 
the Boer marksmen. It is possible that at Talana the Generalf and his 
staff were watched making for the wood, at the further edge of which 
both he and Major Hammersley were hit ; but there is no evidence to 
justify the belief that officers, by reason of their dress, were, asa 
tule, marked down. Colonel Gunning, who led the final attack on 
the hill, was killed as he reached the crest, and of the five officers who 
were among the first to reach the top, four were wounded. It is only 
reasonable to suppose that, under the circumstances, however these 
officers had been accoutred, the result would have been the same. So, 
at Elandslaagte, it was the leading of the officers which exposed 
them to heavy risks ; it was the nature of the fighting—the advance on 
a well posted and excellently armed enemy—which as much ss anything 
else accounted for the fact that at each of these battles the casual- 
ties among officers amounted to 13 per cent. of the whole. At 
Reitfontein and Ladysmith (including Nicholson’s Nek) the percent- 
ag: was not high, being 6 and 5'6 respectively. 


There was ample time between Elandslaagte and Belmont for 
the authorities to take advantage of any lessons which were to be 
learnt from the experiences of the first two battles of the campaign, 
and to require the officer, so far as outward appearances went, in 
-dress, equipment, etc., to drop his identity. One observant war 
correspondent, who was present at Belmont, could not but take note 
of a new departure, and mentions that officers, before the battle, dis- 
carded their swords and donned the private soldiers’ accoutrements, 
even to the rifle. Probably this was not generally the case. The 


* The troops were armed with a revolver—service pattern—in an apen “cow-boy ” 
holster, with a cord lanyard round the neck; a Lee-Metford magazine ride, or Cavalry 
Lee-Metford carbine. No mention is made of the sword. 

+ Conan Doyle and the Times History disagree as to the conditions under which 
General Symons was wounded. The former says, in the final edition of his work, that 
the General, who had refused to dismount, was shot through ths stomach and fell from 
hie-herse, mortally wounded. The 7imes asserts that he dismounted after jumping 
his horse over the feace into the wood, and that it was just after the General had step- 
ped over a gap in the low wall tolook at the position that he received his wound. 
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casualties at Methuen’s first encounter were 85 per cent. At Enslin 
and Modder River they were between four and five. At Magersfon« 
tein they again rose to 7'5 ; and by this time the change in equip« 
ment was becoming more general, for it is incidentally stated in the 
Times History, in connection with the rough handling experienced 
by the Highland Brigade at dawnof the 1th December 1899, that 
«of the officers many had fallen, and the rest, dressed as they were 
in every detail, like the rank and file, were not easily distinguished by 
the bewildered eyes of the men where companies and battalions alike 
were inextricably mixed together.” At Stormherg, the day before 
Magersfontein, the percentage was 11, but of the ten casualties 
among officers at this unfortunate affair two* were caused by our own 
artillery. AtColenso and Spionkop the percentage was between the 
5 and 6. Atthe former, the 14th and 66th batteries had 2 officers 
and 7 men killed and 6 officers and 20 men wounded, or a 
percentage of 23 officers. It was remarked, as regards Spionkop, 
that General Woodgate himself, who was mortally wounded early in 
the action, ascended the hill with his troops, rifle in hand. The 
result of the extraordinary assault on Ladysmith on the 6th January 
1900 was a percentage of over 10; and here at least it may be safely 
asserted that put ing aside the question of leading, officer and man took 
exactly the same risks. In his despatch of the 20th March 1900 Sir 
George White mentions that Lieutenant-Colonel Parkt with three 
companies of the tet Battalion of the Devonshire Regiment, under 
orders to clear the ridge of Waggon Hill, entered action with four 
officers. After driving the enemy off the plateau and clearing every 
Boec out of the lower slopes and the dongas surrounding the position, 
he was the only officer untouched, But it was not during the charge 
that the officers fell, but after the Devons, having edged a little to the 
right in their charge, took cover from a low wall near a “nek” which 
the Boers had just quitted. 


After Paardeberg and Dreefontein, where officers did not suffer to 
any unusual extent, Sannah’s Post, on the 31st March, exacted a 
heavy toll in nearly 13 percent., quite uptothe Talana and Elands- 
laagte standard, but to be repeated and exceeded before the end of 
the war. At Wepener the losses were 8 per cent. of the whole, at 
Allemann’s Nek 6, and at that * most gallant feat of arms” (to quote 
General Buller) at Bergendal nearly 7. Out of the eight casualties 
among officers at this action, four (the Colonel and three company 
officers of the rifles) fell while leading the assault. The Sand River 
affair, with its exceptionally high percentage, was not of great import- 
ance ; but it is worth noting that of the three officers who fell here— 
out of a total of 14 casualties—one was killed while advancing with 
the extended line through the bush to clear out snipers, and one was 
wounded in going from one trench to another to encourage his men. 


© Times History, Volume II: Conan Doyle says “ at least one.” 

+ An officer reserved for further distinguished service in the final stages of the war 
enpecielly oor of the Delegoa Railway between Lydenburg and Belfast, at one tine 
keoping Schalk Barger and his peripatetic Government continually upon the move. 
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The operations which terminated with the capture of Johannesburg 
and Pretoria,and those which shortly afterwards followed east of 
Pretoria, were very expensive in officers. Most, if not all, of the casual- 
ties at Frederickstad were sustained, while several companies of the 
Scots and Welsh Fusiliers were advancing on entrenched Boers, over 
a mile of flat veldt, and so steady and irresistible was it that its object 
was fully attained. Curiously enough, the next engagement, while 
being one of the most brilliant of the whole war, was the costliest (in 
proportion) in officers, It will ever be associated with the name of 
Le Gallais, who, with nine fellow-officers, raised the percentage of 
casualties to.no less than about 23; but to, in a measure, compensate 
for this, 7 guns and 114 prisoners were among the prizes won at 
Bothaville. After this in the more important engagements of the war, 
with the exception of Tweebosch (or Klip Drift), casualties never fell 
below to per cent, At Scheeper’s Nek in September 1901 they were 
over 13. 

De Wet’s last escape from capture in February 1902 is worthy of 
note, from the point of view of these remarks, because the brunt of 
the action which resulted in his breaking through the cordon fell 
upon the 7th New Zealand Contingent, which lost as many as seven 
officers. Three months earlier, it will be remembered, a New Zealand 
Contingent lost five out of six officers at Rhenoster Kop. Itis nct a 
little remarkable that towards the close of the war it shouldbe neces- 
sary to draw attention to the unfortunate incident which happened at 
Klippan, near Springs, on the 28th February 1902. A squadron of 
the Scots Greys forming a flanking party to General Gilbert 
Hamilton’s column came into unexpected collision with a body of 
Boers, and it was not long before it sustained a loss of 11,3 
of the casualties being officers, who were killed. It reminds one 
forcibly of the incident with which this paper opens. 


Taking the campaign as a whole, it appears from an official 
return published in May tgo2 that 697 officers and 7,026 men were 
killed in action or died of wounds, a total of 7,723, so that the per- 
centage of officers killed or died of wounds was just over 9. In many 
of the actions of the war the percentage of officers killed was higher 
than the percentage of killed and wounded combined, and it is reason- 
able, therefore, to suppose that the percentage of killed and wounded 
officers during the whole was not so high as 9, 


Relying entirely on the above figures, it would be extremely 
hazardous to hold that conspicuous dress or equipment of the officer 
is responsible for the high proportion of wastage in mauy of tke 
battles and skirmishes in South Africa. It may be higher than the 
wastage of any previous campaign, and perhaps circumstances point 
to the probability that in future high percentages will be maintained. 
This seems inevitable under modern conditions, and as long as the 
officer remains the leader of his men; and it is safe to say that he 
always will in battle, however much the private soldier ani the non- 
commissioned officer are taught by the new system of training in 
peace to act more on their own initiative and to assume responsibility 
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more freelythan they have hitherto been accustomed to do. It is 
also safe to say that to instil these qualities will require a deal of most 
painstaking training, seeing that the greater part of the material is 
drawn from a population among which for generations the necessity for 
the possession of such attributes as self-reliance in danger, quick initia- 
tive and keen and long eye-sight have entirely passed away. Three 
or four years’ training may help to supply such qualities, but as they 
are of artificial growth and not inborn, it seems doubtful sometimes 
whether the results can be much more than superficial. 


In this connection it is wellto recall the words of “ Linesman,’ 
than whom few know the British soldier better, both in the barrack- 
yard and battle-field. ‘“ Another great fault discernible in our sol- 
diers,” he remarks ina chapter of Words by an Eye-witness, “is 
their too great dependence on their officers, For this it may be urged 
their training is responsible ; but, though partially true, I think that the 
genius of being led is so ingrained in our men that independent un- 
superintended action can never be expected of them. No men will 
do better what they are directed to do, but no men areless likely to 
do the right thing in the absence of their accustomed director.” 


Similar views are doubtless held bya large majority of officers ; 
and while there is ground for entertaining them, while all experience 
of warfare, modern and otherwise, tends to teach us that they are 
sound, the question naturally suggests itself, whether it is altogether 
wise to encumber such leaders with, for instance, a rifle which they 
will practically never use, and whose value, besides, as helping to 
diminish the risk they must always take, is still very doubtful, if one 
is to judge from the only practical experience which it has been pos- 
sible to obtain. On more quotation, as bearing on this point, and the 
matter may be left here for the consideration of more practical men. 
The order of the day for the late Delhi Manceuvres was South African 
conditions, and one of the best reviews published of their results con- 
tains the following :— ; 


“ As to the second reform just mentioned, there have been fewer 
more plausible new departures in that much and continually reformed 
. Service, the army, than the order enforcing the carrying of rifles by 
officers. They have been carefully enjoined never to use their rifles, 
except for the purposes of defence, and to carry only a few rounds of 
ammunition in their pockets; but it is hard to imagine a tight corner 
where an officer would be unable to obtain a rifle from an otherwise 
employed man, such as an ammunition carrier, or a signaller, or from 
one of the killed or wounded, or failing these where the case would 
not be adequately met by the revolver or a Mauser pistol. Yet for the 
sake of an occasion which may come once in a life-time, if ever, the 
officer must be continually hampered by this cumbersome nine pounds 
of metal and wood. Nobody can imagine how seriously this useless 
impediment can impair the energy and utility of an officer, unaccus- 
tomed like the rank and file to having it constantly in his hand, and 
called upon as he now is—particularly in the case of the under-offi- 


cered Indian Army—to control and supervise men extended over such 
wide areas,” 
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That efforts to entirely assimilate the dress of the officer to that of 
the rank ard file may occasionally incur enormous risks of confusion 
in time of panic, when the first impulse of the soldier is to look for 
and to his natural leader, is clear from what happened at Magers- 
fontein, The incident has already been referred to, and it is not im- 
probable that similar incidents will occur again; may be, with far 
more serious results, 


With regard to the artillery, perhaps, there is greater reason for 
making the officer as inconspicuous as possible, and with no such risk. 
This arm suffered heavily on many occasions during the war; 
and it is only necessary to refer to the casualty list of Colenso to fully 
realize the fact. If it is considered that the percentage of loss of 
officers on that occasion was quite exceptional, it may be added that 
up to the middle of 1go1 the casualties among the artillery amounted 
to 692, including 85 officers, which works out at 12 per cent., an 
admittedly high rate. To go into further details, the loss was 12 
per cent. for the period up to 31st August 1900, 13 from the 1st Septem- 
ber to 31st December 1900, which rate was maintained for the period 
from 1st January 1901 to goth June 1901, From tst July 1go1 to 
3tst December tgo1 the percentage was 14°4, and it was only dur- 
ing the period from 1st January 1902 to the end of the war that it fell 
to9'3. The casualties during the whole war were 118 officers and 
844 men ; that is, the loss of officers was 12°3 per cent. of the whole.* 


* From particulars supplied to the Royal Artillery Institution by the Director- 
General of Ordnance. M 4 if 
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Percentage of casualties among officers in battles, skirmishes, ete., 


in the Boer War. 


Action. 


Talana ae 


Elandslaagte oo 


Reitfontein ow 
Ladysmith oe 
Major Gough’s Reconnaissance 
Belmont oy 
Enslin.,, on 


Modder River us 
Stormberg oe 
Magersfontein =... 


Colenso oe 


Assault on Ladysmith 
Spionkop oe 
Paardeberg 38 
Relief of Ladysmith 
Dreefontein on 
Sannah’s Post 


‘Wepener oe 


oe 


Capture of Johannesburg and 


Pretoria. 
East of Pretoria sw 
Allemann's Nek ... 


Zand River oe 


Utival’s Nek ow 
Bergendel oo 
Frederickstad use 


Date. 

1899. 
20th October on 
aist ry on 
agth =, as 
goth ” on 


toth November... 


23rd " aoe 
25th oy, on 
28th, on 
toth December... 
uth i an 
15th 4 ons 
1G00, 
6th January ove 


17th to 24th January 
16th to 27th February 
tgth to 27th =, 


Toth March tes 
gist, oo 
April on 


28th May to sth June 


11th and 12th June... 


11th June ow 
ig4th ,, tee 
tith July on 
a7th August ee 


asth October ‘eed 


Percentage. 


Remargs, 


OF killed only, 24 per 
cent. 


Includes Nicholson's 
Nek. 


Of killed only, 176 
per cent. 


OF killed only, 20 pes 
cent. 
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Action. 


a 


Bothaville oo 


Nooitgecacht ae 


Sviakfentein ow 


Near Reitz ow 


Scheeper’s Nek 
Brakenlaagte oe 


Tweefontein o 


Last attempt to captare De Wet 
within block house cordon, 


Near Klerksdorp (Jagd Drift) 


Tweebosch (Klip Drift) 


Hol Spruit we 
Siege of Mafeking 
» Kimberley 


Date. 


1900—e-ntd, 
| 3rd November 


we | 13th December 
1901, 
«| 28th May 


| 6th June 


«. | 17th Septemer 
e | goth October 
«. | 25th December 


1902, 


23rd February 


2sth n 
«| 7th March 


ee | 2nd April 


Percentage. 


8 
os 


10°7 


10 


Kemarxs. 


Of killed, enly 3o per 
cent. 


Of killed only. Details 
of wounded not 
available. 


\Of killed only. Details 
of wounded not 
available. 


Of killed only, 16 per 
cent. 


Probably higher. 
Have been able to 
obtain the names 
of nine officers only 

1 out of about 189 

casualties in all. 


Notg.—From December 1900 to May 1901 there were many important engagements 
such as those at Belfast, Kaalfontein, Zuurfontein, Moddeifontein, Haartebeestfontein, 
Lichtenburg and Wilmansrust ; but it is difficult to obtain details of casualties for any 


of them, 
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THE TRAINING OF THE RAILWAY TRANSPORT OFFICER, 


By Mr. T. G. Acres, P. W. D. 


In the absence of any definite information as to the powers which 
it is intended to entrust to the Railway Transport officer of the 
future, or the duties which will be required of him by the military 
authorities, it is not possible todo more in this paper than to deal 
with those matters which, whatever the military scope of his duties 
may be, must inevitably arise from his contact with the railway 
authorities, unless his designation is to be merely an empty form. 


The possibility of the control and management of any Indian 
Railway ever passing entirely into the hands of the military authorities 
whether in times of peace or of war is so remote, that even in this 
connection the need for dealing with it does not arise. Andalthough, 
as past experience has shewn, the co-operation of a Railway Trans- 

ort officer is in no degree essential to the successful issue of a 

ailway official’s work in dealing with a mobilisation of troops, his 
co-operation can, and ought to be a considerable factor in facilitating 
its accomplishment, at any rate until we get beyond the stage of 
“shoving things through,” into which every effort has heretofore 
degenerated. The requirements which eventuate in the appoint- 
ment of a Railway Transport officer are solely military requirements, 
and it is for that department therefore to primarily formulate the 
sphere of his duties and to regulate the power and authority which 
he shall wield. All that concerns a railway is that there shall 
be no overlapping of authority, and that, sc far as railway 
wotking proper is concerned, there shall be a well defined boundary 
beyond which the Railway Transport officer shall not go. The 
harmony of their relations will depend very largely upon the recogni- 
tion of this, and it is from the harmony of their relations that success 
is most likely to come. 


A Railway Transport officer can best serve the interests of the 
military department by facilitating the work of the railway official 
with whom he has to co-operate. He can do so directly by the 
manner and the completeness of the form in which he presents his 
demands and indirectly, by the control which he ought to be able to 
exercise over regimental and other equivalent authorities. Most of 
the difficulties which have in former years arisen between the two 
authorities during mobilisation have been the outcome, either of a 
want of appreciation of the capacity and requirements of a railway, 
or of the idiosyncracies of individuals, and unless the Railway Trans- 
port officer of the future is able to meet and deal effectually with all 
such cases, he will not have advanced one atom beyond his present 
day position of helplessness in the face of almost every difficulty, 
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however trivial, which arises. It has net heretofore been entirely 
his fault. Anyone would do for the position, and previous training 
was not considered necessary. During the frontier operations of 
1897-98, no fewer than six officers occupied the position in succes- 
sion atone military station alone: none very willingly, and not one 
possessed the very smallest knowledge of railway requirements, 


The extent to which a solution of this aspect of the question 
could be found in the delegation to responsible Railway officers of a 
sufficient corresponding military rank and authority during mobili- 
sation, is capable of some argument, but as it is scarcely germane to 
the subject of this paper, it must be left for later consideration. 


The traffic which a railway has to deal with in case of mobilisa- 
tion may be broadly classified under the following four heads :— 


(4) Troops of all arms including Hospitals. 
(4) Commissariat stores. 

(c)’ Ordnance stores, 

(d) Transport. 


Hitherto, the Railway Transport officer has had nothing to do 
with the movement of either (4), (c) or (d), and it would be a great 
mistake to attempt to introduce him into the transactions. All those 
departments are accustomed in peace times to dealing directly with 
the railway authorities. The officials on both sides have got into one 
another’s ways, and the work, as a rule, goes smoothly and easily. 
All that is required to meet the pressure of mobilisation, is the ex- 
pansion of existing arrangements. There isneither need, nor de- 
sirability for introducing a middleman in the shape of the Railway 
Transport officer into the transactions even if there was any possibi- 
lity, which there is not, of his being able to cope with the work. In 
regard to transport, despatches are, as a rule, made from wayside 
stations where the animais, etc., are collected and where no Railway 
Transport officer exists, and the officer in charge of the work, being 
on the spot is far better able to arrange his despatches with the local 
railway officials or, if need be, to communicate direct with the 
Superintendent of the line. And at the railway terminus or discharg- 
ing point all three of those departments are efficiently represented, 
so that at no point of their transactions withthe railway is the inter- 
vention of the Railway Transport officer needed. Moreover, it would 
be manifestly very undesirable, so that there remains only as a field 
for the Railway Transport officer (2z)—=Troops of all arms and Hos- 
pitals—or, at least, that part of the transactions which is concerned 
with the details of carrying out certain movements pre-arranged by 
higher authorities. With the major arrangements he can have no con- 
cern since he cannot answer finally for either the military or the 
railway authorities. It would unquestionably be an excellent thin 
if the requirements of the military authorities under (2) could be 
focussed by the Railway Transport officer into a homogenous and 
workable shape, and be presented by him to the Railway authorities 
in such a form as would admit of their getting to work on it at once, 
and finally. But on the nature of things and of men that is not as yet 
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possible. It is only by men who have the power to accept or reject 
on the spot and toensure that their acceptance once given shall be 
as rigidly adhered to by those under them as con Jitions will allow that 
these thingscan be effectually dealt with, When the troops were 
returning from the last frontier expedition, a committee, consisting of 
a senior Staff officer, a Major, R. E., for mobilisation, and the Railway 
Superintendent, assembled to draw up a a programme for the move- 
ment by rail of but little more than a single brigade. After much 
profitless discussion, it resolved itself into the military members being 
left to decide how they could bring the troops to rail head and to the 
Railway Superintendent to then say whether he could take them in 
that way. Eventually, a programme was drawn up and accepted, but 
that programme was radically altered at least three times before the 
troops began to reach rail head and even then they did not entrain 
in anything like the order agreed upon. Transport difficulties—of 
which the military members were, of course, aware—had to be taken 
into consideration in regard to getting the troops to the railway, and 
allowances had to be made for the possible break down of the plans 
for getting the most out of the transport available. Also, there was 
the question of accommodating and feeding the troops if they had to 
make any stay at rail head before moving off, and possibly other 
considerations rendering it undesirable that they should stay there, 
And if those matters of which they had full cognizance prevented 
senior Staff officers from ensuring that a programme of movement 
which they themselves had drawn up should be adhered to, it would 
seem to very effectually dispose of any idea of leaving work of the 
kind to a Railway Transport officer. 


All that is left to him, therefore, are the details of carrying out 
railway movements arranged for by higher authorities, and it presents 
for him a very much larger and wider field for useful and meritorious 
service than at first sight it appears todo. Hitherto, the duties of a 
Railway Transport officer have apparently not been framed with a 
view to his having in any sense a medium for communication between 
the two authorities. In all cases of dispute one or other authority 
had to present at the time. There was not, and, in the nature of 
things, there could not be, time for reference to higher authority, and 
unfortunately it cannot be safely reckoned upon that the authority 
which is in the right, or which ought to prevail always will prevail. 
The only alternative which readily suggests itself to the puerile ex- 

ectation of removing all causes for friction is to put in a man who, by 
Fis training and experience, shall be qualified to olds brief for either 
side as occasion demands, and who shall be able, by the application 
of his special knowledge, to smooth the way for both sides and to 
foresee, and, as far as is possible, to prevent their conflict. The 
Railway Transport officer has certainly not had those qualifications 
in the past, but there is no reason why he should not have them in 
the future, and something of the kind is imperative if any affort is to 
be made at all to meet that friction which is inevitable between two 
wholly independent bodies of men, when one side is endeavouring to 
meet the demands of the other, 
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It would perhaps afford a better idea of the directions in which 
the executive of a railway would benefit by the appointment of such 
an officer if some of the difficulties which were experienced during 
the Frontier operations of 1897-98 were briefly referred to:— 


1.— Want of information.—There was a considerable concen- 
tration of troops at Rawal Pindi for instance at different 
times during the operations, and nobody ever seemed 
to know who was to move or when they were to move. 
The Station Staff office either did not know, or was 
under some obligation of secrecy, and the Railway 
Transport officer had to rely on Railway officials for 
any information he had, It was often the case that 
troops arriving did not know whether they were to go 
on or detrain, and railway arrangements were greatly 
hampered by the uncertainty since there were no 
means of knowing whether it would be safe to fill the 
road up with waiting traffic or leave room in case those 
troops should be required to go on. The Railway 
Transport officer should have the earliest and most 
complete information possible on this point, and be the 
one on whom the Railway Superintendent can confi- 
dently rely for such information as is essential to the 
best utilisation of the capacity at his disposal. If it is 
necessary that the information be kept confidential, this 
would still not prevent the Railway Superintendent from 
acting upon it without making disclosures, and he is 
just as qualified as the other men who have it to realise 
the obligation of secrecy. But he must be kept fully 
advised, or else he absolved from responsibility if he 
has no room on his road for sudden demands ; for it must 
be remembered that there are three other departments 
clamouring for the utmost of his resources, and there is no 
time to waste. Nor must the Railway Transport officer 
hedge he must be in a position to give a decision 
at once ene way or the other, and hang at the head of it 
if he is wrong. Hitherto it is the railway official who 
has had to take the blame, but it is a military short- 
coming, and blame should therefore fairly be with that 
department. 


\1.—Absence of workable details—It was quite the rule at 
Rawal Pindi, at any rate, for the railway to get no more 
notice of an intended movement of troops than the bare 
announcement, made at the last moment, that a_ certain 
Regiment or Battery was required to leave for the front 
at once, This was communicated as a rule by the 
Station Staff office, which, when it remembered the 
matter, added that the necessary details would be 
furnished by the Officer Commanding the unit. In 
nine cases out of ten those details never came at all, 
and the Railway officials had to get the work in hand 
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by taking the scale laid down in the Field Service 
Manual which scarcely ever accorded with actual require- 
ments, The result was conflict with the regimental 
authorities owing to excess or deficient accommodation, 
shunting at the last moment and consequent late starts 
throwing the trains completely out of running, and a 
considerable amount of odium incurred from the effort 
to make up for military omissions. Such demands 
should be presented by the Railway Transport officer, 
who should be responsible for seeing that all necessary 
details are furnished, so that no excuse will remain to 
the railway if the trains are not right. It would not be 
going too far, in view of past experience, to lay it down 
that the Railway authorities were entitled to teject all 
demands in which essential conditions were not fulfilled. 
The Railway Transport officer should further be 
required to take over the trains when they are ready, 
satisfy himself that they are what he asked for and be 
present to deal with any objections raised by the Come 
manding Officer of an entraining unit. 


W.—Fatlure to furnish the necessary warrants or vouchers for 
accommodation sugplied—This was a very fruitful 
source of trouble. It was seldom indeed that troops 
leaving Rawal Pindi for the front brought a warrant to 
cover the journey. The Staff office was too busy, or 
they had not the necessary details, and “ would send the 
warrant later.” It was only by persistent dunning that 
they could be obtained at all, and in no single instance, 
when they were obtained, did the details coincide with 
what had gone away. 


Sick and wounded and others returning from the front by way of 
Kohat ought to have got their warrants from the Staff office at Kohat, 
some 30 miles from rail head as it then was, but they invariably came 
on tothe railway without them, and without any notice to the Railway 
authorities of their approach, creating considerable difficulty in the 
small and very cramped yard at Khushalgarh in making provision for 
demands, the nature and extent of which from day to day it was 
impossible to forecast. It would be tedious and scarcely necestary 
to go into the matter of the endless worry, work and confusion which 
beset a railway for years afterwards in endeavouring to get its trans+ 
actions properly accounted for. Each succeeding case of omission 
adds to the measure of the resentment of the Railway official, who 
knows quite well what it will all mean to him afterwards. 


Now, if the Railway Transport officer is to be competent to 
Boot demands, he must be competent also to supply the voucher 
® support, and his certificate at the foot of the warrant that the 
accommodation has been provided should be sufficient for all purposes. 
If the needless form at present in use, and styled the ‘damage memo.’ 
randum ’ is to be persisted in, he should sign that also, so that officers 
and others in command would be relieved of all documentary respon- 
sibil-ty in connection with the entrainment of their men, An 
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additional argument in support of the proposed chang, from ara ‘war 
point of view, is that, whereas the Railway Trarsport olficer w o-2 
remain and be always get-at-able to promptly rectify or adjust err~ 
or cmission, the commanding officer of a unit, once he gets away ct 
service, isa hopeless quest. And it would add to the eflectivencss ~ 
the change if the powers of the Railway Transport ofhcer embo: - 
such latitude as would enable him to reciprocate in the give-az 
take which there should be between the two authorities, 


IV. Want of knowledge on the part of Regimental autacrzt:>: 
of the capactty or requirements of the railway =D. 
instances as the following were by n0 means uavo> 
mon :i— 

Not knowing how many men to put into a compartment of 
the various carriages. (At night the figares: maraez 
on the carriages cannot well be scen, unless searer ss 
for) Inability to load their guns, etc., into the res~.a- 
tion number of trucks, 

Not knowing where to load saddles and lances and demar& 
ing accommodation for which there was consequce: # 
no Fcom. 


Refusing to aliow excess vehicles to be detached, 


3 


Filing up horse-boxes with baggage and refusing to make 
room for other horses. 


Demanding covered-in stativns for detraining sick as? 
wounded where none existed. 


Refusing to detrain their men tili daylight. 


These it should be the province of the Railway Transport oficer ts 
meet. ‘The fact of his being a «cldicr, even if he is aot given specul 
powers, would doubtiess contribute to his having more weizht in so & 
cases than a Railway official. It is not intended to imply that tre 
Railway official cannot deal with such matters: he can and doce, bet 
is at the expense of a great deal of contliet which must: imp te 
work, if it does no greater harm, and there is no teasor why re 
should be subjected ty the necessity fer it. 


fo South Africa, during the recent: war, it is believed that verw 
excellent results were obtained by delegating to the Raiway Trasse 
port othcer the power to wire direct to the Commander-in Chef is 
any case of duhculty with regimental authenties, and, af so, it is a 
system which might weil be copied io Inuia. 


V. The want of somebody ta tite the werponstiity for dopa 
tures fromred-tipe b-nismAthough it muniverse v 
admitted thatun tie of stress no rule-bound oF cus 
can hope to succeed, setthe teniencv undvattel yas 
fo get somebody else to break the rule. There is ay 
more rulceb und depatent im existence than the 
Comnissanat Acccunts Departrent, and the ha wav 
Traismoct fh ce must have tue power to deal with al 
Cas athatanse, Une well defued instance whawh may 
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be taken by way of example is the rule that all railway 
accommodation provided in excess of what the warrant 
justifies must be either paid for in cash or be entered 
on the warrant. There is as much trouble made over a 
matter of a few annas as there is over hundreds of 
rupees. And, as a rule, neither of the required courses 
recommends itself to the commanding cfficer whose 
arguments are many and varied and often not unreason- 
able. The Railway official has either to let the excess 
go and trust to subsequently recovering the amount 
through much travail of correspondence, or risk a 
poebly violent conflict by forcibly detaining the excess, 

hese matters should be dealt with by the Railway 
Transport officer, and, if he is unable to persuade the 
commanding officer to do what is needed, he should have 
the power to certify across the warrant that the excess 
was persisted in, and the case should thereafter be one 
for adjustment between the accounts officer and the 
commanding officer. At present, the adjustment of the 
whole account with the railway is deferred until that 
side issue is settled, and not only that, but the railway 
is most unfairly saddled with the task of recovering the 
amount or withdrawing the claim. 


These, but briefly outlined, are the main directions in which an 
efficient and tactful Railway Transport officer would be of the greatest 
possible assistance to a Railway superintendent in working a mobili- 
sation traffic through. It will be clear that, from a railway point of 
view alone, the scope of his duties will involve a considerable amount 
of work, with a not unreasonable amount of responsibility, and will 
require that he should be in constant touch, eitheir personally or by 
qualilied deputy, with the work going on at the railway station 
throughout the 24 hours, For that reason his office should be located 
at the railway station, conspicuously marked out so that even new 
comers would have no difficulty in finding it; and a sufficient estab- 
lishment should be maintained during the night also,so that all 
vouchers or documents that may be needed can he provided at once, 
and not be left to the day staff. Arrears so started soon become 
hopeless. 


In regard to the training through which a Railway Transport 
officer should go in order to qualify him for the position which it is 
proposed he should hold, all that can be here dealt with is his railway 
training, which must, of course, be subject to the military require- 
ments of his position, He should have at least 6 months of training, 
tu be divided between a Railway District Superintendent’s office, and 
an Examiner of Commissariat Accounts’ office—four months being 
allotted to the former and two months to the latter, both of which 
should be periods of instruction by competent officials, and not be 
merely time spent in picking up of his own accord such information 
ashe thinks may be useful. In the railway office, his instruction 
should embrace: the capacity of the railway with which he is to be 
concerned, the strain upon it which mobilisation involves, and the 
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margin, if any, upon which he could draw; the effect opon -s 
resources which every demand that he is likely to make wil hav-. 
and the true essential to the preparation for, and the carrying out c: 
such demands; the facilities available for the entraining and detra -- 
ing of troops of all arms at every station within his control aud t+ 
considerations which are thereby imposed upon any demancs t¢ 
may make; the system of working and its limitations, and the re<u rt 
of a break down; the necessity for the various forms and documesa’s 
which are required, and the uses to which they are put. These, as 
the many details incidental to each, should form the ground wock o¢ 
his instruction, aided by such practical illustrations as the orcinare 
working of a railway will afford, And then a couple of mon--s 
instruction in the accounts oflice should enable him to grasp tie 
reasons for the existence of the various forms, the uses to whih tt- 
details they conta'n are put, and the consequences of any failure to 
furnish them. And even, if conviction is not carried to his miad, b- 
will, at least, have learnt that the demands of that department a-- 
inexorable, and that he will do well to ensure that the work wk «a 
goes through him gives no ground for its rejection. 


Although there are admittedly difficulties in the way of doing sa, a> i 
the matter is one entirely for the Military department, there can be £9 
doubt of the desirability—the necessity almost—for the Railway Tra:s 
port officer and his establishment to be ready in working order to meet 
a mobilisation whenever the need arises, instead of their be.> 2 
hastily gathered tcyether after the need has arisen; and, in the save 
manner, it is impossible to lav too much stress upon the fact that the 
framing of the duties of a Railway Transport officer must te the 
result of a well thought out, and deliberately adopted scheme, ard 
that for reasons which it is surely unnec essary to detail, a series ct 
haphazard and piecemeal additions to his duties as occasion suggests 
can only result in disappointment and falure. 
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THE RULING PASSION. 
By Captain C.C. B. MURPHY, SuFFOLK REGIMENT, 


The provisional Mustetry Regulations for 1903 in the chapter 
which deals with the theory and powers of the rifle, lay some stress 
upon the necessity of being acquainted with the various conditions 
which tend to affect elevation. Musketry has now become a subject 
of paramount importance ; but the object of it is to teach an unsciens 
tific man to hit what he shoots at, which must assign to it somewhat 
narrow limits. The trajectory of a bullet might of itself be made the 
thesis of an advanced mathematical treatise ; in fact it would not be 
possible to stray far in any direction without getting into the quick- 
sands of science from which the great majority of the readers of the 
musketry regulations would find it hard enough to extricate them- 
selves. The subject, so far from being made either scientilic or 
comprehensive, should be all simplicity ; and as soon as a writer or @ 
lecturer on it loses sight of this fact, he at once begins trying to raise 
those he is addressing to his own level inste2d of descending to 
theirs; and while the former may vary, the latter must always remain 
the same. It will however be necessary for the purposes of this arti- 
cle just to touch on the theories of the subject. 


Whatever has been included in the provisional musketry regula- 
tions is pecbuma a deemed to have a practical value either on the 
range or in the field. For if anything had been inserted for examin- 
ation purposes only, it would have been almost equal toan official 
recognition of the antagonism between theory and practice. It is 
therefore istended to discuss part of the matter of the chapter 
referred to above and to enquire what value the knowledge of it would 
be to the soldier in the field. 


It is a curious thing that a school of musketry, which might be better 
described as a seat of teaching rather than of learning, should invari- 
ably try and persuade its students that they are working at an abstruse 
subject. It is however a sign of the times. The fact of the matter is 
we are not content with being simple soldiers; we must be scientists 
too; and the modern school will have us believe, at all costs, that the 
army isa learned profession. 


Like most other things musketry is in a transition stage. It has 
many debatable points, and could furnish matter for much controversy. 
‘Whenever a question is raised we look to the regulations for a ruling 
on it; and in order to avoid such a thing as a moot point, they give 
decisions which are not always well thought out. These however 
become embodied ia the school of musketry dogma, and are often 
somewkat roughly handled by subsequent investigation. Considering 
then, that many of their theories are mere conjecture, a good deal of 
atitude might reasonably be expected in examinations ; and any 
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answer which is not directly opposed to established principles shoo J 
be marked according to its soundness, even though it be som-wsae 
heretical. The majority of formule in the “Text Book for Mal ta-+ 
Small Arms and Ammunition” are more or less empirical and so-ze 
of them are very rough without being correspondingly simple. Wree 
any calculation involves a mathematical operation that is at all os 
plicated, why not leave it out altogether? A knowledye of the ba. s 
tic tables and anzles of descent wiil not help to make a man a geext 
shot any more than a knowledge of dynamics will help bim tu cea 
yolf-player, 


As soonas the phenomenon known as jump began to be rec 2 
nised, the text book was forced to ofler some explanation of it 1: 
pointed out how the explosion in the chamber gave the barrel, nes: 
the breech, a tendency to rise which would depress the muzzle just as 
the top of a fly-rod would dip if the butt-eud were jerked upwas :. 
‘The next paragsaph had better be quoted verdatim. © The jury ¢ 
“a rifle has here been treated as if it were purely in a vertical d.re- 
“tion; but there is often present a certain amount of lateral var.at-7e 
“depending both upon the charge used and the position ado't-d t-e 
“fing.” This was of course lame in the extreme. It cuavere: 
the idea that the jump was due to the exp/osion, and gave no rear: 
for the lateral variation which was the most important part of te 
whol+ thing, as wil be scen later on, Asa matter of fact jumo ss 
duc to something else. ‘The great pressure with which the har: 
coated bullet ts forced into the grtooves, combined with the bos 
velo it) at which itis driven through the barrel, sets up in the ja te: 
a pecul ar yyratory motion which as distinctly visible in a Protecra, > 
aud which gives to the buliet a sort of upward flick to the lett as 
it leaves tie muzzle, Jump is due therefore to centrtugal force. 


Now let us suppose a heavy weight to be fastened rigidly to th 
muzzle of the rifle when it is fired, and see what effect we n roms 
etpect it to produce. At the instant of the explosion of the cha: .- 
the barrel would begin to vyrate as nas been already shown bos 
delicate motion however would expend itself in overcoming the in-ri.a 
of the dead mass attiched to the end of the barrel, s> that the upwars 
and leftward flek already referred to would not be imMpirted, T.- 
bullet would therefore fall short, and owing to the displacemens 
of the foresight to the Ie ft, would be deflected to the myeht Te 
sword-bavonet weighs just under one pound which is more than on ~ 
tenth of the whole weight of the rifls, and when fixed produces exacts 
ly this effect. ‘Thus af you were firing at 800 yards with tiucd 
bavonets, you would have tu aim one foot tu the left of the object, aad 
a just your siyht to $00 yards. 


After having gone into these details with the recruit and explia- 
ef to him the meeties of them, you will pechaps give him some 
practical instruction about the use of the bayonet and the fired sig ft. 
He will be taughtoa the least whisper of “ cavalry!" to tix butt h » 
stchtand his bayonet, wo master how for away the cavalry may by 
Tivs certainly sounds odd, but it ts really very practical and wou 1 
produce undoubtedly the best results. Ia man were to Gc hucciry 
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on level ground with fixed sight and fixed bayonet, and aim at the 
ground line 500 yards off, his bullet would hit the ground some where 
about 400 yards away from him. Now instead of at the ground line, 
suppose him to fire at the head of a cavalryman Soo yards away under 
the same conditions, The probabilities are that the bullet would at 
any rate reach the horse ; and if an extended line were ordeied to 
assemble to meet a charge of cavalry it is very doubtful whether they 
would require even as much elevation as this by the time they got 
their first volley off, although the cavalry might have been as much as 
1,000 yards away when first noticed. Fixing bayonets and altering 
sights under these circumstances would only tend to flurry troops, and 
would lessen their fire effect ; and therefore all this must be finished 
with before the volleys commence and the necessary elevation for the 
first one or two at the most, obtained by aiming high. ‘This may 
seem rather a rough and ready way of doing things, and yet it pro- 
duces the best results, a fact which ought to be rather damaging to 
the theorist's case. 


No two rifles however much alike will shoot the same ; just as no 
two yachts though built on exactly the same lines will ever sail alike. 
It is not surprising therefove to find that the radius of gyration varies 
slightly even amongst rifles which have been turned out by the same 
factory. The minutest differences in the composition of the steel in 
the barrels, or in the finish of the grooving, or in any other particular 
might help to account for the idiosyncrasies of rifles, dealing as we 
are with almost infinitesimal quantities. For service purposes how- 
ever, the error due to jump was taken to be constant ; and a displace- 
ment of the foresight (at first, of the Larleycorn only) ‘ea of an inch to 
the left was found to reduce the error sufficiently to produce fairly 
accurate results. Allowance has therefore been made in tke barrel 
sights for jumps, but for some reason in the dial sights there is no 
compensaticn whatever. Considering that we are enjoined to use the 
latter sighting at ranges of 1,600 yards and over, where the lateral 
error is greatest, it is difficult to understand why it has been ignored. 
Nor is this all , for the nose-cap now in use in the Lee-Enfield rifle 
actually plays into the hands of the error, It will be remembered 
that in the first issues of the -4c3 rifle, the upper band was a separate 

ait, and could be tightened if necessary. The barrel could therefcre 
iE always kept in its place. But in the Mark II and all rifles of 
subsequent patterns, the upper band and the nose-cap form one 
component which has to be made loose enough to be slippec over the 
foresight, and to allow the barrel to expand when heated. The result 
isa certain amount of play in the barrel at a point where it ought to 
be held rigid at all costs. There is no means of adjusting it ; and in 
many of our newest rifles, namely, those supplied by the B. S. A. 
Company, there is considerable play which must surely be a serious 
shortcoming. ‘lhe new nose-cap may perhaps be strenger and cheaper, 
but it is certainly inferior to its prototype in this respect. 


The regulations require a rifle that is to be tested to be first of 
all examined by an armourer for the purpose of ensuring, amongst 
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other things, that the barrel is not unduly gripped by the nose CBD OF 
bands. they do not scem to think the converse of the situat: +7 
be worth considering ; namely, undue play. P 
the new rifle with which we expect to be armed shortly will be frre. 
with a spring clip which would keep the barrel rigid whilst it ovis 
admit of any amount of expansion at the same time. 


The old theory about jump, though of mushroom growth, las*-4 
for several years 5 and any candidate giving the modern explanati >a 
would have done so at the risk of his success in the examination, On.r 
those who went on peacefully enunciating the logical doctrines 
ol the Ay-rod school passed with distinction. Another inherent err © 
in the rifle is that known as dr ft. The dictionary having revealed the 
rather pretentious word “ gyroscopic to mean turning found, the 
paragraph in the mus-etry regulations dealing with this matter may 
then be reduced to its lowest terms and made to read as follows .— 
namely, the ballet spins round from fight over to left, and a9 
spinning the point works over to the left. Parturtunt monies, 


nascitur ridiculas mas. 

There is no compensation for this in the rifle we believe, thoes’ 
there might be. Former editions of the musketry regulations lad 
down the a:nount of deviation due to drift to be eleven inches at tooo 
yards and more than double that at 1,200 yards. At the R. S. AL 
factary it was found that if two ritles of opposite twists, bot 
otherwise similar, were fired with their lines of sight parallel, that 
the bullets struck the target 15 inches further aparn that the rifles 
were, These figures showed that drift had no eltect on the bu'let 
to speak of, until its velocity had greatly decreased ; that it toox 
effect as the builet was dropping ; and that at long ranges the error 
was largely increased. According to Combined Fraiaing,” distant 
infantry fire may begin ata range uf 3,000 yards, at which distance 
the effect of drift is so great that it. might be measured in yards. 
Yet in the sighting of the rifle it has been ignored altogether. ‘Aqsa 
inch gun was fired at Shocburyness with an elevation of 40°, Tre 
projectile which weighed 380 Ibs went 20,000 yards, and the dritt 
amounted to 1,000 yards. Marifle were fired at an extreme france, 
the culminating point might be as much as 2,090 yards away from the 
hirer. Towards the end of this long ascent the velocity would be 
sulli iently reduced for drift to take effect. But it carries the bu let 
to the left when the latter is falling, and therefore it ought to carry 
it to the right when it is rising ; and we might reasonably expect to 
find the culminatiaz point in th: s¢ cases somewhat to the right of the 
line of sight. To a dropping builet the resistance of the air comes 
partly from underneath soit coils overin the direction of its move- 
ment at that point, namely, left under to right. But when the resist. 
ance comes partly from the tp on which side the bullet is turning 
from right over to left, the air ought to tend to detlect it to the right. 
Whether this is so or not is bard to say, batin any case the defletiva 
woult be very shyht asthe average velocity from muzzle to culminating 
aint would he too great to allow of much effect. We have aot heard 
of any attempts having been made to neutralise this final deviativa 
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ofthe bullet by the displacement of sights or other means The 
error of jump may be taken as proportionate to the range, whercas 
that of drift cannot be ;so that although a fixed displacement acts in 
one case, a sliding scale of compcnsation would be required in the 
other. The phenomena of drift and jump might then be omitted 
altogether from the musketry regulations except in so far as they 
were required to explain the reason for any peculiarities they them- 
selves had brought about in the construction of the rifle. 


Now with regard to the other things which we are told affect the 
bullet inits flight. Strictly speaking, the sighting of the service rifle 
is only accurate when the barometer is at 30 inches and the thermos 
meter at 60° F., and when the rifle is fired on the sea level, in dead 
calm weather at a target on the same horizontal plane as the firer. 
Any other conditions ace abnormal for which due allowance has to be 
made. It is laid down that less elevation will be necessary ona hot, 
wet, or dull day ; firing up or down hill, or in mountains or when there 
is a following wind, Also that more elevation will be required after 
firing many rounds in rapid succession, or with fixed bayonets. It is 
worth while considering what practical utility there is in this, even 
supposing it to be remembered in detail ; and whether any given set 
of conditions in the field could affect fire to any scrious extent. Let 
us suppnse a very hot day in Afghanistan, at an clevation uf 5,000 fect, 
and that the temperature is 109° At 1,000 yards these conditions, 
according tothe formula, would make a difference at the outset of 
115 yards, #.¢., the correct sighting would be 8&§ yards, Asa set-off 
against this however, the barrel would at once become overheated, 
which would make more elevation necessary, the effect of barrel- 
heating not being considered in any formula, This is an extreme 
case where the heat and altitude combined would outweigh other 
conditions, and where some reduction would be obvious. The exact 
sighting would however be determined in the field by observing the 
eltect of volleys, and the great heat in the case quoted would probably 
make sure of the ground being suitable for ranging purposes.. Condi- 
tions, however, would rarely make as much difference as in this 
instance ; for it must be remembered that they do not all act in the 
sime way, and that they gencrally tend to cancel one another. Going 
up hill, for instance, the thermometer falls ; but the barometer falls too, 
which helps to neutralise it. . 


The bare knowledge of how the various conditions may affect eleva- 
tion would be of no use without instruments and calculations ; and 
even, then, could not give better results than good volleys. After all 
nothing could affect the flight of a bullet like the firer. His personal 
error is far greater than any that could be caused by the mest 
unfavourable combination of physical and atmospherical conditions. In 
every company there are men who, if they are not looked after, will fire 
their first shot with their sizht-protector still on; or who, at long 
ranges, will invariably forget to raise the leaf after having adjusted 
the slide, Again, supposing a man fires at §00 yards and 
gets an inner cutting the ring at 12 o'clock ; that he ‘ bobs ” at the 
next'shot, and cuts the inner ring at 6 o’clock. These two shots 
are of equal value, but the vertical interval Metween them is equivalent 
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additional argument in support of the proposed change, from a railway 
point of view, is that, whereas the Railway Trarsport officer would 
remain and be always get-at-able to promptly rectify or adjust error 
or (mission, the commanding Officer of a unit, once he gets away on 
service, is a hopeless quest. And it would add to the effectiveness of 
the change if the powers of the Railway Transport officer embodied 
such latitude as would enable him to reciprocate in the give-and 
take which there should be between the two authorities, 


IV, Want of knowledge on the part of Regimental authorities 
of the capactty or requirements of the railway —Such 
instances as the following were by no means uncom: 
mon :— 

Not knowing how many men to put into a compartment of 
the various carriages. (At night the figures marked 
on the carriages cannot well be seen, unless searched 
for ) Inability to load their guns, etc., into the regula- 
tion number of trucks, 

Not knowing where to load saddles and lances and demand- 
ing accommodation for which there was consequently 
no room. 

Refusing to allow excess vebicles to be detached, 


Filling up horse-boxes with baggage and refusing to make 
room for other horses. 


Demanding covered-in stations for detraining sick and 
wounded where none existed. 


Refusing to detrain their men till daylight. 


These it should he the province of the Railway Transport officer to 
meet. The fact of his being a soldier, even if he is oot given special 
powers, would doubtless contribute to his having more weight in such 
cases than a Railway official. It is not intended to imply that the 
Railway official cannot deal with such matters; he can and does, but it 
is at the expense of a great deal of conflict which must impair the 
work, if it does no greater harm, and there is no reasom why he 
should be subjected to the necessity fer it. 


In South Africa, during the recent war, it is believed that very 
excellent results were obtained by delegating to the Railway Trans- 
port officer the power to wire direct to the Commander-in-Chief in 
any case of difficulty with regimental authorities, and, if so, it is a 
system which might well be copied in India. 


V. The want of somebody to take the responsibility for depar- 
tures from red-tape bonds.—Although it is universally 
admitted that in time of stress no rule-bound official 
can hope to succeed, yet the tendency undoubtedly is 
to get somebody else to break the rule. There is no 
more rule-bound department in existence than the 
Commissariat Accounts Department, and the Railway 
Transport officer must have the power to deal with ail 
cases that arise. One well-defined instance which may 
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be taken by way of example is the rule that all railway 
accommodation provided in excess of what the warrant 
justifies must be either paid for in cash or be entered 
on the warrant. There is as much trouble made over a 
matter of a few annas as there is over hundreds of 
rupees. And, as a rule, neither of the required courses 
recommends itself to the commanding cfficer whose 
arguments are many and varied and often not unreason- 
able. The Railway official has either to let the excess 
go and trust to subsequently recovering the amount 
through much travail of correspondence, or risk a 
possibly violent conflict by forcibly detaining the excess, 
These matters should be dealt with by the Railway 
Transport officer, and, if he is unable to persuade the 
commanding officer to do what is needed, he should have 
the power to certify across the warrant that the excess 
was persisted in, and the case should thereafter be one 
for adjustment between the accounts officer and the 
commanding officer. At present, the adjustment of the 
whole account with the railway is deferred until that 
side issue is settled, and not only that, but the railway 
is most unfairly saddled with the task of recovering the 
amount or withdrawing the claim. 


These, but briefly outlined, are the main directions in which an 
efficient and tactful Railway Transport officer would be of the greatest 
Possible assistance to a Railway superintendent in working a mobili- 
sation traffic through. It will be clear that, from a railway point of 
view alone, the scope of his duties will involve a considerable amount 
of work, with a not unreasonable amount of responsibility, and will 
teqaire that he should be in constant touch, eitheir personally or by 
qualified deputy, with the work going on at the railway station 
throughout the 24 hours, For that reason his office should be located 
at the railway station, conspicuously marked out so that even new 
comers would have no difficulty in finding it; and a sufficient estab- 
lishment should be maintained during the night also,so that all 
vouchers or documents that may be needed can he provided at once, 
and not be left to the day staff. Arrears so started soon become 
hopeless. 


In regard to the training through which a Railway Transport 
officer should go in order to qualify him for the position which it is 
proposed he should hold, all that can be here dealt with is his railway 
training, which must,-of course, be subject to the military require- 
ments of his position, He should have at least 6 months of training, 
tube divided between a Railway District Superintendent’s office, and 
an Examiner of Commissariat Accounts’ office—four months being 
allotted to the former and two months to the latter, both of which 
should be periods of instruction by competent officials, and not be 
merely time spent in picking up of his own accord such information 
ashe thinks may be useful. In the railway office, his instruction 
should embrace: the capacity of the railway with which he is to be 
concerned, the strain upon it which mobilisation involves, and the 
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margin, if any, upon which he could draw; the effect upon its 
resources which every demand that he is likely to make will have, 
and the true essential to the preparation for, and the carrying out of 
such demands; the facilities available for the entraining and detrain- 
ing of troops of all arms at every station within his control and the 
considerations which are thereby imposed upon any demands he 
may make; the system of working and its limitations, and the resu't 
of a break down; the necessity for the various forms and documents 
which are required, and the uses to which they are put. These, and 
the many details incidental to each, should form the ground work of 
his instruction, aided by such practical illustrations as the ordinary 
working of a railway will afford, And then a couple of months’ 
instruction in the accounts office should enable him to grasp the 
reasons for the existence of the various forms, the uses to which the 
details they contain are put, and the consequences of any failure to 
furnish them. And even, if conviction is not carried to his mind, he 
will, at least, have learnt that the demands of that department are’ 
inexorable, and that he will do well to ensure that the work which 
goes through him gives no ground for its rejection. 


Although there are admittedly difficulties in the way of doing so, and 
the matter is one entirely for the Military department, there can be no 
doubt of the desirability—the necessity almost—for the Railway Trans- 
port officer and his establishment to be ready in working order to meet 
a mobilisation whenever the need arises, instead of their being 
hastily gathered together after the need has arisen ; and, in the same 
manner, it is impossible to lay too much stress upon the fact that the 
framing of the duties of a Railway Transport officer must be the 
result of a well thought out, and deliberately adopted scheme, and 
that for reasons which it is surely unnecessary to detail, a series of 
haphazard and piecemeal additions to his duties as occasion suggests 
can only result in disappointment and failure. 
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THE RULING PASSION. 
By Captain C.C, B. MURPHY, SUFFOLK REGIMENT, 


The provisional Musketry Regulations for 1903 in the chapter 
which deals with the theory and powers of the rifle, lay some stress 
upon the necessity of being acquainted with the various conditions 
which tend to affect elevation. Musketry has now become a subject 
of paramount importance ; but the object of it is to teach an unscien- 
tific man to hit what he shoots at, which must assign to it somewhat 
narrow limits. The trajectory of a bullet might of itself be made the 
thesis of an advanced mathematical treatise ; in fact it would not be 
possible to stray far in any direction without getting into the quick- 
sands of science from which the great majority of the readers of the 
musketry regulations would find it hard enough to extricate them- 
selves. The subject, so far from being made either scientitic or 
comprehensive, should be all simplicity ; and as soon as a writer or a 
lecturer on it loses sight of this fact, he at once begins trying to raise 
those he is addressing to his own level instezd of descending to 
theirs; and while the former may vary, the Jatter must always remain 
the same. It will however be necessary for the purposes of this arti- 
cle just to touch on the theories of the subject. 


Whatever has been included in the provisional musketry regula- 
tions is presumably deemed to have a practical value either on the 
range or in the field. For if anything had been inserted for examin- 
ation purposes only, it would have been almost equal toan official 
recognition of the antagonism between theory and practice. It is 
therefore iztended to discuss part of the matter of the chapter 
referred to above and to enquire what value the knowledge of it would 
be to the soldier in the field. 


It is a curious thing that a school of musketry, which might be better 
described as a seat of teaching rather than of learning, should invari- 
ably try and persuade its students that they are working at an abstruse 
subject. It 1s however a sign of the times. The fact of the matter ig 
we are not content with being simple soldiers; we must be scientists 
too; and the modern school will have us believe, at all costs, that the 
army isa learned profession. ; 


Like most other things musketry is in a transition stage. It has 
many debatable points, and could furnish matter for much controversy. 
Whenever a question is raised we laok to the regulations for a tuling 
on it; and in order to avoid such a thing as a moot point, they give 
decisions which are not always well thought out, These however 
become embodied ia the school of musketry dogma, and are often 
somewhat roughly handled by subsequent investigation. Considering 
then, that many of their theories are mere conjecture, a gogd deal of 
atitude might reasonably be expected in examinations; and any 
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answer which is not directly opposed to established principles should 
be marked according to its soundness, even though it be somewhat 
heretical. The majority of formule in the “Text Book for Military 
Small Arms and Ammunition” are more or less empirical and some 
of them are very rough without being correspondingly simple. Where 
any calculation involves a mathematical operation that is at all com- 
plicated, why not leave it out altogether? A knowledge of the ballis- 
tic tables and angles of descent wiil not help to make a man a good 
shot any more than a knowledge of dynamics will help him to bea 
golf-player. 


As soon as the phenomenon known as jump began to be recog- 
nised, the text-book was forced to offer some explanation of it. It 
pointed out how the explosion in the chamber gave the barrel, near 
the breech, a tendency to rise which would depress the muzzle just as 
the top of a fly-rod would dip if the butt-enud were jerked upwards. 
The next paragraph had better be quoted verbatim. “ The jump of 
‘a rifle has here been treated as if it were purely in a vertical direc- 
“tion ; but there is often present a certain amount of lateral variation 
“depending both upon the charge used and the position adopted for 
“ firing.’ This was of course lame in the extreme. It conveyed 
the idea that the jump was due to the exp/osion, and gave no reason 
for the lateral variation which was the most important part of the 
whole thing, as wiil be seen later on, As a matter of fact jump is 
due to something else. The great pressure with which the hard- 
coated bullet is forced into the grooves, combined with the high 
velocit . at which it is driven through the barrel, sets up in the latter 
a peculiar gyratory motion which is distinctly visible in a photograph, 
aud which gives to the bullet a sort of upward flick to the left as 
it leaves the muzzle. Jump is due therefore to centrifugal force. 


Now let us suppose a heavy weight to be fastened rigidly to the 
muzzle of the rifle when it is fired, and see what effect we might 
expect it to produce. At the instant of the explosion of the charge, 
the barrel would begin to gyrate as nas been already shown ‘This 
delicate motion however would expend itself in avercoming the inertia 
of the dead mass attached to the end of the barrel, so that the upward 
and leftward flick already referred to would not be imparted. The 
bullet would therefore fall short, and owing to the displacement 
of the foresight to the left, would be deflected to the right. The 
sword-bayonet weighs just under one pound which is more than one- 
tenth of the whole weight of the rifle, and when fixed produces exact- 
ly this effect. Thus if you were firing at 800 yards with fixed 
bayonets, you would have to aim one foot to the left of the object, and 
adjust your sight to 860 yards. 


After having gone into these details with the recruit and explain- 
ed to him the niceties of them, you will perhaps give him some 
practical instruction about the use of the bayonet and the fixed sight. 
He will be taught on the least whisper of “ cavalry!” to fix both his. 
sight and his bayonet, no matter how far away the cavalry may be.- 
This certainly sounds odd, but it is really very practical and would 
produce undoubtedly the best results. If a man were to fire kneeling 
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on level ground with fixed sight and fixed bayonet, and aim at the 
ground line 500 yards off, his bullet would hit the ground somewhere 
about 400 yards away from him. Now instead of at the ground line, 
suppose him to fire at the head of a cavalryman 800 yards away under 
the same conditions, The probabilities are that the bullet would at 
any rate reach the horse ; and if an extended line were ordered to 
assemble to meet a charge of cavalry it is very doubtful whether they 
would require even as much elevation as this by the time they got 
their first volley off, although the cavalry might have been as much as 
1,000 yards away when first noticed. Fixing bayonets and altering 
sights under these circumstances would only tend to flurry troops, and 
would lessen their fire effect ; and therefore all this must be finished 
with before the volleys commence and the necessary elevation for the 
first one or two at the most, obtained by aiming high. This may 
seem rather a rough and ready way of doing things, and yet it pro- 
duces the best results, a fact which ought to be rather damaging to 
the theorist’s case. 


No two rifles however much alike will shoot the same ; just as no 
two yachts though built on exactly the same lines will ever sail alike. 
It is not surprising therefore to find that the radius of gyration varies 
slightly even amongst rifles which have been turned out by the same 
factory. The minutest differences in the composition of the steel in 
the barrels, or in the finish of the grooving, or in any other particular 
might help to account for the idicsyncrasies of rifles, dealing as we 
are with almost infinitesimal quantities. For service purposes how- 
ever, the error due to jump was taken to be constant; anda displace- 
ment of the foresight (at first, of the Larleycorn only) ‘oa of an inch to 
the left was found to reduce the error sufficiently to produce fairly 
accurate results. Allowance has therefore been made in the barrel 
sights for jumps, but for some reason in the dial sights there is no 
compensaticn whatever, Considering that we are enjoined to use the 
latter sighting at ranges of 1,600 yards and over, where the lateral 
error is greatest, it is difficult to understand why it has been ignored. 
Nor is this all , for the nose-cap now in use in the Lee-Enfield rifle 
actually plays into the hands of the error. It will be remembered 
that in the first issues of the -3c3 rifle, the upper band was a separate 
pat, and could be tightened if necessary. The barrel could therefcre 
be always kept in its place. But in the Mark II and all rifles of 
subsequent patterns, the upper band and the nose-cap form one 
component which has to be made loose enough to be slipped over the 
foresight, and to allow the barrel to expand when heated. The result 
isa certain amount of play in the barrel at a point where it ought to 
beheld rigid at all costs. There is no means of adjusting it ; and in 
many of our newest rifles, namely, those supplied by the B. S. A. 
Company, there is considerable play which must surely be a serious 
shortcoming. The new nose-cap may perhaps be stronger and cheaper, 
but it is certainly inferior to its prototype in this respect. 


The regulations require a rifle that is to be tested to be first of 
allexamined by an armourer for the purpose of ensuring, amongst 
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other things, that the barrel is not unduly gripped by the nose-cap or 
bands. they do not seem to think the converse of the situation to 
be worth considering ; namely, undue play. Perhaps the nose-cap of 
the new fifle with which we expect to be armed shortly will be fitted 
with a spring clip which would keep the barrel rigid whilst it would 
admit of any amount of expansion at the same time. 


The old theory about jump, though of mushroom growth, lasted 
for several years ; and any candidate giving the modern explanation, 
would have done so at the risk of his success in the examination. Only 
those who went on peacefully enunciating the illogical doctrines 
of the fly-rod school passed with distinction. Another inherent error 
in the rifle is that known as drift. The dictionary having revealed the 
rather pretentious word “ gyroscopic” to mean turning round, the 
paragraph in the musketry regulations dealing with this matter may 
then be reduced to its lowest terms and made to read as follows :—~ 
namely, the bullet spins round from right over to left, and in 
spinning the point works over to the left. Parturiunt montes, 
nascitur ridiculus mus. 


There is no compensation for this in the rifle we believe, though 
there might be. Former editions of the musketry regulations laid 
down the amount of deviation due to drift to be eleven inches at 1,000 
yards and more than double that at 1,200 yards, At the R. S. A. 
Factory it was found that if two rifles of opposite twists, but 
otherwise similar, were fired with their lines of sight parallel, that 
the bullets struck the target 15 inches further aparn that the rifles 
were. These figures showed that drift had no effect on the bullet 
to speak of, until its velocity had greatly decreased; that it took 
effect as the bullet was dropping ; and that at long ranges the error 
was largely increased. According to “ Combined Training,” distant 
infantry fire may begin at a range of 3,000 yards, at which distance 
the effect of drift is so great that it might be measured in yards. 
Yet in the sighting of the rifle it has been ignored altogether. “A g:a 
inch gun was fired at Shoeburyness with an elevation of 40°, The 
projectile which weighed 380 lbs went 20,000 yards, and the drift 
amounted to 7,000 yards. If arifle were fired at an extreme range, 
the culminating point might be as much as 2,000 yards away from the 
firer. Towards the end of this long ascent the velocity would he 
sufficiently reduced for drift to take effect. But it carries the bullet 
to the left when the latter is falling, and therefore it ought to carry 
it to the right when it is rising ; and we might reasonably expect to 
find the culminating point in these cases somewhat to the right of the 
line of sight. To a dropping bullet the resistance of the air. comes 
partly from underneath so it rolls over in the direction of its move+ 
ment at that point, namely, left under to right. But when the resist. 
ance comes partly from the top on which side the bullet is turning 
from right over to left, the air ought to tend to deflect it to the right. 
Whether this is so or not is hard to say, but in any case the deflection 
woul. be very slight as the average velocity from muzzle to culminating 
point would he too great to allow of much effect. We have not heard 
of any attempts having been made to neutralise this final deviation 
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of the bullet by the displacement of sights or other means The 
error of jump may be taken as proportionate to the range, whereas 
that of drift cannot be ; so that although a fixed displacement acts in 
one case, a sliding scale of compensation would be required in the 
other, The phenomena of drift and jump might then be omitted 
altogether from the musketry regulations except in so far as they 
were required to explain the reason for any peculiarities they them- 
selves had brought about in the construction of the rifle. 


Now with regard to the other things which we are told affect the 
bullet in its flight. Strictly speaking, the sighting of the service rifle 
is only accurate when the barometer is at 30 inches and the thermo- 
meter at 60° F., and when the rifle is fired on the sea level, in dead 
calm weather at a target on the same horizontal plane as the firer. 
Any other conditions ace abnormal for which due allowance has to be 
made. It islaid down that less elevation will be necessary ona_ hot, 
wet, or dull day ; firing up or down hill, or in mountains or when there 
is a following wind, Also that more elevation will be required after 
firing many rounds in rapid succession, or with fixed bayonets. It is 
worth while considering what practical utility there is in this, even 
supposing it to be remembered in detail ; and whether any given set 
of conditions in the field could affect fire to any serious extent. Let 
us suppnse a very hot day in Afghanistan, at an elevation of 5,000 feet, 
and that the temperature is 100°. At 1,000 yards these conditions, 
according to the formula, would make a difference at the outset of 
115 yards, t.¢., the correct sighting would be 8&5 yards. Asa set-off 
against this however, the barrel would at once become overheated, 
which would make more elevation necessary, the effect of barrel- 
heating not being considered in any formula. This is an extreme 
case where the heat and altitude combined would outweigh other 
conditions, and where some reduction would be obvious. The exact 
sighting would however be determined in the field by observing the 
eltect of volleys, and the great heat in the case quoted would probably 
make sure of the ground being suitable for ranging purposes.. Condi- 
tions, however, would rarely make as much difference as in this 
isstance ; for it must be remembered that they do not all act in the 
same way, and that they generally tend to cancel one another. Going 
up hill, for instance, the thermometer falls : but the barometer falls too, 
which helps to neutralise it. : 


The bare knowledge of how the various conditions may affect eleva- 
tion would be of no use without instruments and calculations ; and 
even, then, could not give better results than good volleys. After all 
nothing could affect the flight of a bullet like the firer. His personal 
error is far greater than any that could be caused by the most 
unfavourable combination of physical and atmospherical conditions. In 
every company there are men who, if they are not looked after, will fire 
their first shot with their sight-protector still on; or who, at long 
ranges, will invariably forget to raise the leaf after having adjusted 
the slide, Again, supposing a man fires at 500 yards and 
gets an inner cutting the ring at 12 o’clock ; that he “ bobs ” at the 
next'shot, and cuts the inner ring at 6 o'clock. These two shots 
are of equal value, but the vertical interval Between them is equivalent 
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to a reduction in elevation of 100 yardswhich is about double that 
which could be produced at the samerange by the combined effects 
of altitude, wind, temperature, and barometric pressure. under any 
circumstances. If then a man will make the equivalent to an error of 
20 per cent. in elevation when he is shooting peacefully for prizes on 
the range Over a measured distance, and at a geometrical target 
specially designed to be conspicuous, it does not require any flight of 
imagination to picture what would happen in the field when the firer 
is being shot at by an invisible enemy, and from a direction often so 
unsuspected that he does not know on which side of astone to take 
cover. It would be extremely interesting to go down to the range 
with a thermometer, an aneroid barometer, and an anemometer, in 
addition to the usual box of tricks generally carried, and find out the 
true elevation on the firing point by solving the equation== 


¥ oa A r0V 
co t<—T)+n + f— 
a are 


1,000 


your own instruments giving you the local values of ¢, 4, fand V. 


Cest mathématique, mais ce n'est pas la guerre, and could not be 
of any use in the field ; it would be more likely to prove the little 
knowledge that is a dangerous thing. It will take the soldier all his 
time to become a good snap-shot and a good judge of distance, which 
ought to be his most coveted acquirements, and when he has learnt 
these, he will pick up a range without any assistance beyond that of 
his rifle. Therefore in considering the effects of weather and locality 
we are dealing in comparison with other things, with negligible 
quantities, It is the personal, and not the conditional, error that 
must be overcome ; and it is skill and not science that will win the 
battles of the future, 
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THE MOST SUITABLE WAY OF TRAINING BRITISH AND 
NATIVE SOLDIERS AS DESPATCH RIDERS AND FIELD 
MESSENGERS. 


By Captain F. C. LAING, 12TH PIONEERS. 


The necessity for the despatch rider and field messenger has 
tuch increased during recent years, and the cause is not far to seek. 
In modern campaigns, where very large numbers of troops are engaged, 
the area over which they operate is considerable, and it is neces- 
sary for commanders in the field to keep in-close touch, not only 
with each other, but with the government of the country on whose 
behalf the campaign is taking place. As political and military con- 
siderations march together, we can never expect to see in the future 
an army commanded by a General, supreme in both military and 
Civil power; and as it may safely be concluded that the field telegraph 
is insufficient for very lengthy communications, the need arises for 
Teliable men to carry despatches and messages. It is obvious 
that theterm “rider” in this connection is not confined entirely 
tothe horse-rider, but toany mode of transport suitable to any parti- 
cular country, and it is in this wider sense thacl am making use of 

word, 

Let us divide the subject under three main heads— 

1—The means of transport. 
Il—Organisation. 
Ill—Method of training the soldier. 


The means of transport. 


Tihe terrain over which field operations take place is such an im- 
Portamnt factor in determining the vehicle to be used that it deserves 
‘ome attention, and although the scheme outlined later allows for 
divets ity in the physical features of the theatre of war, I have thought 
Nt sufficient to apply its principles to a campaign on the North-West 
Frontier, partly because such a campaign is an ever present possibi- 
ity against a civilized or semi-civilized enemy, and partly because 
-¢ Country over which the troops would have to proceed is so different 
"8 its natural features that it will allow for the employment of all the 
Various vehicles of transport which will be necessary for our des- 
Patch riders, and field messengers. 


It is generally conceded that forthe defence of India, however 
Sesirabla it might be strategically to hold the line of the Indus, a more 
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forward one will be chosen, and we may therefore conclude that from 
the ultimate base, #.e., India, tothe advanced depéts and troops beyond 
the frontier, a line of communications willbe established which will 
be partly through level tracts of country with few obstacles, partly 
across broken and intersected ground, and partly over rugged and 
mountainous districts; in the former strategic railways will run, and 
in the two latter, roads, paths and rough tracks will be the only means 
of inter-communication.* 


The swiftest and surest way of sending despatches is by rail, but 
this refers principally to the mail service in India proper, and not 
to the light railways on the frontier; these will be fully occupied in 
the carriage of stores ; and as we are now contemplating a campaign of 
major proportions, it is not to be expected that the troops themselves 
even will be conveyed by rail beyond the termini of the standard 
gauge lines. 


It will be quicker to march the troops not only along the available 
roads, but on as broad a front as possible across country: along these 
roads and tracks and between the troops the despatch rider and 
field messenger must travel 


Let us now examine the means by which such communication is 
kept up: but before doing so, let’ us differentiate between what 
are known as despatch riders and field messengers. It would be 
possible perhaps to view the action of both as identical, but it may 
be more correct to assign the term “despatch rider’? to the man 
entrusted with the more lengthy communication between comn:anders 
in the field and between themand the Government; and “ field mes- 
senger ” to the man who is sent backwards and forwards between the 
smaller units of an army, not only in the field of operations, but actually 
during the progress of a battle. But whatever their designation may 
be, there is no reason to suppose that despatchriders and field mes- 
sengers would betrained very differently: this point will be touched 
on later. Toreturn to the question of means of communication, 
So long as good roads are available, there can be small doubt that 
the despatch rider will best be mounted on a motor-bicycle, and 
next tothat an ordinary bicycle ; as far as we are concerned at 
present, the good roads are the metalled ones in ordinary stations, 
and the single long trunk road joining them together; as troops and 
stores will be moving along the latter, the bulky motor-car is unsuit- 
able, but the bicycle is an ideal form of vehicle. The motor-bicycle 
is superior in speed and causes less fatigue, but it is liable to more 
mishaps than the ordinary bicycle, We may, however, conclude that 
both will be made use of along all metalled roads, and possibly along 
the better preserved country-roads and tracks, but for the two latter we 
must chiefly trust to horses, ponies and mules ; riding animals will be 
exclusively used in broken, intersected country, and principally in 
mountainous country, 

To the animals already mentioned we must add camels; they are 
particularly suited to long distance travelling, require little looking 


® Actual communication is here referred to, and not that obtained by means of tele- 
gtaphy and visual signalling, 
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after, and can eat almost anything ; the hill species can be also used 
in hilly tracts ; their chief disadvantages are that their pace is some- 
what slow,-and they require to be handled by natives accustomed 
to their ways. The utility of the horse is chiefly confined to fairly 
level country where pace is wanted, and obstacles have to be crossed, 
such as ditches, banks, etc. The rider for this special purpose must, 
moreover, be exceptionally daring and skilful, Ponies and mules are 
the most reliable in hilly and mountainous country: they are hardy, 
sure-footed, and give little trouble, especially the latter in regard to 
food and looking after, 


The above half dozen modes of locomotion thus briefly mentioned 
may be taken as the chief means by which despatches and messages 
will be most conveniently carried to and fro in times of war: the use of 
dirigible air ships is at present so uncertain that we may safely lcave 
them out of our calculations, though it is not altogether improbable 
that they will be used in future wars and used effectively for com- 
munication between armies and their bases. Campaigns in which we 
are likely to be engaged will be chiefly confined to mountainous 
country ; troops and stores will have to proceed from the different bases 
by road as well as rail, and the level tracts between rail-head and the 
base of operations will readily lend themselves to the use of cycles 
and to cross-country despatch riders. 


Il 
Organisation. 


The first principle of the organization, | propose, is that of having 
a special corps of despatch riders and field messengers for the 
following reasons :—The training of each man will have to be careful 
and prolonged under specially selected officers ; to obtain the best 
results the centres of instruction should be chosen for the facilities 
they afford for such training, and these will not always be obtainable 
at stations where regiments are quartered. The supposition that each 
regiment is, and should be, independent in every way is fallacious, 
because men regimentally trained as signallers, scouts, etc., are em- 
ployed as required by the exigencies of the moment, and not neces- 
sarily with their regiments at all; and it is perfectly simple to attach 
to corps on service as many signallers, scouts and, in future, despatch 
riders and messengers as may be required ; for it must be remembered 
that these men are specialists, and, excepting scouts perhaps, not 
meant to fight, and there is no good purpose served by having non- 
fighting specialists borne on, and included in, the fighting strength 
of regiments, 

Let us suppose then, that this new corps is about to be formed; 
we must next consider what men are to be selected, where they are 
to be trained, and how. 

The selection of men must in no case be haphazard ; for instance, 
the man who can cycle well is not necessarily a good horseman ; we 
therefore go to cavalry regiments, British and Native, for our cross- 
country riders, to Native and Imperial Service Cavalry for our camel 
riders, to the Infantry for our pony and muleriders ; and as bicycles 
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are simple and easy machines to ride, it would be advantageous for 
all members of the corps to learn to ride and take care of them; 
the cycle generally used should be fairly cheap, strong cushion-tyred, 
and with a comfortable saddle, not the hard uncomfortable one sold, 
with the cheaper sort of machine, 


Having chosen our men, the next thing is to locate them in the 
most suitable stations for training : these may well be at such places as 
Rawal Pindi, Umballa, Poona and Bangalore, where forage is easily 
ews good roads abound and practical training with troops caa 

e got every year. Asthe scheme developes, subsidiary stations can be 
found in or near the hills where different methods of despatch riding 
can be practised. 


At the outset we should have altogether eight sections—four 
British and four Native—and each section would be sub-divided into— 


(2) Cross-country horsemen. 
(4) Pony and mule riders., 
(c) Camel riders. 


(4) Motor-cyclists, including cycle experts mounted on better 
class cycles with the pneumatic tyres, for express des 
patches on good roads. 


As the course of training is a wide and comprehensive one, we 
naturally want an adequate staff of officers and non-commissioned 
officers to carry it out. The establishment, though capable, of course, 
of reduction and expansion as circumstances require, might be some- 
what as follows :— 


For each centre a Commandant, assisted by eight British officers 
and details, as below. 
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It may be thought that this number is much in excess of require- 
ments ; but if it istaken into consideration that a major campaign will 
mean the employment of more than 100,000 men with lines of com« 
munication running for hundreds of miles through rough and inbospi+ 
table country, and that in such regions the despatch riders and mese 
sengers will travel in pairs, the total, allowing for casualties, is more 
likely to be increased than decreased, 


IIL, 
Method of training the soldier. 


The method of training can best be discovered by a consideration of 
the requirements of each section of the corps, and the results arrived 
at are as follows:— 


(a) The cross-country rider is chosen on account of his superior 
horsemanship, as he must be prepared to cross the 
stiffest country with rapidity and without coming to 
grief; he must be constantly made to negociate a series 
of obstacles of much severer type than those found in the 
ordinary cavalry riding school, and he must be _periodi- 
cally sent across country on the principle of the point- 
to-point steeplechase and made todo long distance 
rides ; he should be allowed a second charger. 


(3) The remarks above apply to the pony and mule rider to a 
certain extent only: his réle is not so much to ride 
across country like the huating man, but to follow rough 
paths, scramble up and down ravines, and cross broken 

round some how: the rider need not be a skilled 
jorseman, and we can easily obtain the requisite num- 
ber from our infantry regiments, and the usual mounted 
infantry course would be quite adequate for our pure 


pose. 


(¢) The camel rider requires to be accustomed to the animal 
from his early youth, and the camel sowars of the 
Indian and Imperial Service Cavalry would be most 
suitably trained as despatch riders : knowledge of his 
beast and its care are his principal needs; the animal 
requires little special training beyond what it receives 
during the daily routine of station life. 


(d) The chief difficulty with regard to motor-cars and cycles is 
their complicated machinery, and out in this country 
apparently, the supply of petrol; but whatever make of 
machine is adopted, the wisest course at first would be 
to establish an expert from England at each centre, 
who would train the men chosen for this special branch, 
until the lafter became sufficiently expert to teach 
others, 
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Having discussed the training of our sections with reference to 
their individual peculiarities, we must next turn our attention to the 
training of the men generally, for, in addition to skill in riding, the 
despatch riderand field messenger require other accomplishments. 
First of all, he must be unusually intelligent ; his wits will have to 
constantly stand himin good stead, and so will his eyes; he must 
be steady and sober, bold, without being rash. 


He must be taught sketching, but more with a view to map-reading 
than map-making; he must be able to find his way by compass 
and by the stars ; he must be able to follow any track, and as a horse- 
man be able to apply simple remedies in case of need, and put on a 
horse’s shoes: and as a cyclist be able to carry out all ordinary 
repairs. He will have to rely on himself through miles of inhospi- 
table country and must be able to kill, prepare and cook his own 
food. Although not intended to fight, he must be a good shot, and 
finally, but by no means least of all, he must be physically active, 
strong and healthy.* 


So far it will be seen that we have concerned ourselves chiefly 
with despatch riders ; we have now to consider the question of field 
messengers: the latter will, like the former, be mounted, when pos- 
sible, but in actual battle the messenger must principally trust to his 
legs ; roads and paths will not always be available, and he must learn 
to travel silently, warily and swiftly, for on him will frequently 
depend the most vital questions of the moment, and on his endurance 
and powers of finding his way through known aod unknown country 
will the success of the Commander's plans rest. The scout and field 
messenger are closely akin, and from the ranks of the scouts we 
may be able to draw the best messengers, 


A brief mention may be madeasto the equipment of the corps, 
As regards weapons, a carbine and 50 rounds of ammunition would 
probably suffice for self-protection, A leather case with water-proof 
cover for carryiug despatches and, in addition, a water-proof lined 
inner pocket, a field-glass, compass and note-book with pencils, rubber 
and clasp knife havresack, water-bottle, cooking utensils and one 
change of under-clothing and a long water-proof or cloth cape would 
complete his equipment. The field messenger, having usually to travel 
on foot, would probably be adequately provided if he carried a magazine 
pistol, 20 rounds, a ‘kukri” or sheath-knife, with despatch case, etc., 
as above, anda short cape. With a corps formed on the principles 
roughly outlined above, there seems to be no need to legislate particu- 
larly for campaigns waged in other theatres of war; the training of 
officers and men would be the same in whatever part of the globe they 
took place; at the same time, any scheme of this nature would not be 
complete without some reference to the employment of men taken from 
in, or near, the country in which warfare is going on ; in most campaigns 
we have been engaged in, the aid of “friendlies ” has been utilized in 
many ways, and patticularly as messengers, and it is therefore conceiv- 


—————— 

* A koowledge of signalling would be found most useful,:but, in view of the number 
of other Pressing needs, it might be confined to reading and sending messages at 8 to 10 
words a minute. 
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able that at the subsidiaryt raining stations already alluded to, and dur- 
ing the progress of acampaign,a percentage of “friendlies” will be 
traiced as field messengers, and sometimes even as despatch riders, In 
countries where the roads are bad and the water-ways numerous, the 
most rapid means of transit is by boat, and where steam or electrically 
propelled vessels do not exist, the local boatman can do good service ; 
and it may naturally be assumed that when despatches and messages 
have to be sent by hand, the swiftest, surest and most available 
means of transport must be pressed into the service of the rider whether 
it be a sixteen-hand waler or a Canadian canoe. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF MACHINE 
GUNS WITH CAVALRY AND MOUNTED INFANTRY. 


By Captain E. M. J. Motyneux, D.S.O., 12TH CAVALRY. 


That wonderful three years’ camp of exercise, known as the South 
African War, has thrown a flood of light upon many hitherto doubtful 
questions of military service: and to no branch of the service has it 
been more prolific in instruction than to the mounted troops. The 
incessant fighting with enemies almost invariably mounted, so 
untrammelled by regulation or tradition that they were able to evolve 
an admirable system of guerilla warfare with no other guide than 
their own strong common sense, and with generations of experience in 
irregular fighting and originality of mind, was certain to be pro- 
ductive of useful additions to our own military knowledge. ‘* Fas est 
ab hoste doceri” ; we may with advantage take a few obvious hints 
from the clever and resourceful peasants whom we commenced by 
despising and so very soon learned to respect. 


The first point to which I wish to call attention is the extreme 
usefulness of machine guns in reconnaissance; and I may mention 
that the use of these weapons, as suggested, is not theoretical, but 
has stood the test of actual experience and was indeed the outcome 
of the needs of the moment. In a previous article I have already 
described the method employed for screening advancing scouts by 
the use of the colt or maxim gun ona galloping Dundonald carriage 
as employed in Thorneycroft’s Mounted Infantry, and will briefly 
refer toit again. In the case of a hill, farm, orchard, or other posi- 
tion, which was suspected of containing an enemy, scouts were sent 
round the flanks of the place to either approach it or take up points 
of observation in rear of it—a proceeding nearly certain to draw fire 
from the enemy, if the place were held. Before the scouts started, 
however, the maxim, concealed and brought up under cover of several 
men riding in a cluster round it, had been trained on the place, and 
the gunner, astride of the trail and with his finger on the trigger, 
and the traversing action set, waited only for the first shot to be 
fired to sweep the place from end to end with a hurricane of unsus- 
pect:d fire, under cover of which the scouts galloped back unhurt 
in every case, except where the first shot fired had told: such is the 


unsteadying effect of a sudden storm of bullets from an unexpected 
quarter. 


The above is a use to which the pompom may be put, and with 
even greater effect on account of the more terrifying effect of the 
bursting projectiles, especially upon horses, and the power which this 
marvellously accurate little howitzer possesses of searching cover from 
its high trajectory, It also possesses the very great advantage 
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of almost undiminished accuracy at very long ranges up to 6,000 yards, 
by virtue of which, in country where cover is scanty, it can be 
brought into action at such distances as to reduce toa minimum the 
risks both of capture and of punishment at the hands of rifle men. 
Other uses of the “ pompom” on reconnaissance and similar detached 


duties must recur to any who saw much of the irregular fighting 
in South Africa. 


A mounted man is seen to ride upto alittle knoll in the distance ; 
he disappears behind it. On nearer approach, fire is opened on our 
advancing scouts all along the front too far to right and left to 
allow of the place being turned. It may be that we are being 
stopped by half a dozen men; on'the other hand, the force in front 
may be a considerable one, and any attempt at “rushing” may 
end in a disaster, or at any rate in the loss of half a dozen good 
scouts, without our acquiring any very accurate idea of what is 
really against us. Such an impasse is common enough in recon- 
naissance in modern war, with long range weapons of extreme 
accuracy and smokeless powder ; nor is it always easy to see a way 
out of the deadlock, without bringing on a serious engagement which 
is likely enough to be contrary to the instructions received. It is as 
a means of clearing up such a situation that I would draw attention 
to the value of the “pompom.” Another horseman now rides up 
and disappears behind the knoll; then one rides away and disapp~ars 
in the direction in which the enemy's main forces are known to be. 
No amount of rifle fire directed at the knoll is likely to produce any 
effect on those who are suspected of being massed on its further side ; 
the skirmishers who fire on us from right and left of it are unseen 
and cannot be located, being well under cover before our arrival. 
Perhaps it is only a patrol after all,and there are not half a dozen 
men behind the knoll! Suppose, however, that there isa pompom 
with our reconnoitring squadron. From a safe distance, under cover, 
it opens on the knoll, throwing a belt of shells, with traversing action, 
ju>t down the further slope. Possibly a dozen frightened and per- 
haps wounded horses break out on either side of the knoll, followed in 
a few seconds by mounted men to catch them, then probably an 
angry crackling of rifle fire on our nearest scouts, who are at once 
ordered back out of range or under cover. The enemy has been 
“ drawn” at last! Probably there are a good many of them under 
cover there, so another belt is given them and another, not all to one 
spot, but so as to search all the cover: the place is made too hot to 
hold the enemy, and he has no target for his own rifle fire. So, 
finally, with possibly ten or a dozen horses and three or four men 
killed or damaged and the whole frightened and exasperated, his 
squadron leaves its snug cover; in the confusion it is more than 
likely that it will do something it should not, such as offer a compact 
target in retiring, or attempt to advance and charge its unseen 
enemies over unfayourable ground. But in any case, the reconnoitr- 
ing squadron has got all it wanted in the way of information, and 
inflicted both moral and material damage on the enemy. 
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The above little comedy I have seen played more than once, even 
though the actors on both sides were quite used to the pompoa. 
Its value on reconnaissance has often been amply demonstrated 
for clearing up a situation which would otherwise be dangerous and 
co-tly in life without artillery of higher trajectory than the moderna 
field gun, which it is not always practicable to send up with 
the reconnoitring troxps. Against continental troops, officers and 
men alike unaccustomed to be under pompom fire, we might safely 
expect the pompom to justify its existence even more conspicuously, 
when we remember the consternation it created even amongst cur 
own admirable infantry on its first appearance, 


The pompom is valuable on detached duties, but even in actions 
where infantry and artillery are involved, it may enable its possesso's 
to be of the most important assistance to their own side under suck 
circumstances that, without it, they might have to stand passively 
by. For instance, an infantry attack is being made on an enemy's 
position: cavalry are sent to watch the flanks and wait for oppor- 
tunities of decisive action, but are directed not to join dismounted 
with the infantry. But they have pompoms; and these little spitfires 
of marvellous range, even if no one claims for them any very 
tremendous man-killing properties, though the survivors of Spionkop 
will convince one that they are very far from innocuous, have a very 
appreciable effect: and the cavalry on the flank may get chances of 
doing the enemy a vast deal of damage by a few belts of shells amongst 
his guns and gunteams, and unsteady the aim of his infantry at the 
most critical moment of the attack by raking them with pompom 
fire from 6,coo yards away. And though it is quite possible that 
the casualties inflicted by pompom fire amongst troops in extended 
order may not be very numerous, yet we should not forget the adage 
of a great master of the art of war that the winning of a batvie 
depends not so much on the number of men killed as on the number 
frightened. Next to killing one’s enemy, the most effectual assistance 
one can render is to prevent his killing one’s own side: and no ore 
can deny the effect of the pompom in shaking the morale of those 
exposed to it. The fire of a party of even veteran infantry, amongst 
whom pompom shells are raining intermittently, becomes erratic to 
the point of being almost innocuous, and the task of those attacking 
them is indisputably facilitated by the fact. It was alleged in South 
Africa~-and there seems every reason to believe it—that the “ pom- 
pom” was more dreaded by those new to it than even shrapnel fire, 
though the latter, when effective and well burst, is undoubtedly more 
destructive. Add to this the mobility of the pompom, the ease 
with which it may be concealed and the difficulty which artillery 
find in silencing it even when found, and the formidable nature of 
the annoyance which the pompom can inflict may be understood, even 
when opposed—as was so often the case in South Africas-to the 


heaviest artillery. 


Rut it is in covering retirements that the pompom, with mounted 
troops, has proved itself to be of the highest utility. In almost every 
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kind of country retiring troops will find it possible to find places 
where they can obtain cover for so small a gun, whence they can 
shell the enemy, without his knowing from what point the fire 
proceeds, from the comfortable distance of 6.000 yards, checking for 
the time being every forward movement of any formed body, and 
causing his artillery to unlimber again and again in the fruitless 
endeavour to silence their venomous little unseen antagonist. Over 
and over again during the two years of guerilla warfare in South 
Africa we have seen heavy convoys and weary commandoes on 
foundered horses withdrawn into safety under cover of fire froma 
pompom which it was impossible to locate, and even when found was 
hardly ever caught, Under similar circumstances, artillery would 
frequently have been of little or no use to the enemy, for it would have 
run risks of capture, when seen by the eager pursuers to which 
the pompom was inyesible. At the end of the war, in fact. we saw 
the mobile columns frequently going without artillery by preference, 
and the Boers accepting the loss of their guns with comparative 
equanimity ; indeed, we know that they had to throw away or bury 
numbers of their guns, whilst | have never heard of a pompom being 
jettisoned,—no matter how hot the pursuit. I do not mean tocompare 
them with artillery to the detriment of the latter, with which of 
course they cannot compete in serious actions : I only mean to indicate 
that for certain purposes the pompom is useful to a pre-eminent 
degree. 


The pompom is a weapon in every way peculiarly suited to be 
an adjunct to the cavalry arm: like the cavalry, it excels in mobility 
and resembles the cavalry in being an arm of, opportunity rather 
than that which we depend upon to decide the issues of a first class 
action. Its value is strictly in proportion to the skill and ingenuity 
with which opportunities are made use of for its action rather than 
upon its own weight of metal and destructive power: and if ably 
handled, and its limitations understood, all our experience in our last 
gteat war lead to the conclusion that in it we have found an invaluable 
auxiliary for our mounted troops. 


yo 


SOME SUGGESTED CHANGES IN INFANTRY DRILL. 


By LizuTENANT K. HENDERSON, 1!-39TH GARHWAL RIFLES. 


Few would attempt to deny or minimize the general excellence 
of the principles set forth in “ Infantry Training, 1902,” and no obser- 
vant cflicer can have failed to note the wonderful improvement it has 
effected in our methods of training infantry. This is noticeable, ot 
only in the actual work done, but also inthe tone of practical com- 
mon sense it has been largely instrumental in inculcating through 
Out the service ; displacing the old-time poker-swallowing and _pet- 
functory ideas in favour ofan encouragement of intelligent interest 
and individual responsibility, and thus bringing about, as a natural 
result, greater keenness in all ranks,—a veritable military Reaaissance 
in fact. 


On the other hand, there are few changes, especially of such 
a drastic and radical nature as those brought about by “ Infantry 
Training, 1902,” which are not the better of subsequent modification 
as to detail in the light of practical experience of their working: 
and no better encouragement of suggestions in this respect is 
required than the wise foresight which made this edition of “ Infantry 
Training" provisional. It is on this account, therefore, that | 
venture, though with considerable diffidence, to offer the remarks 
which follow. 


The Delhi Manceuvres afforded a very good test of the merits 
of the Assembly Formation as a tactical formation, but J think 
there were few Infantry Officers who were not disappointed with 
the results it gave. The reasons for this disappointment appeared 
capable of condensation into the following :— 


(a) It proved unwieldy to Cominanding Officers, 


(4) It appears to go very near, being a violation of the vitally 
important maxim set forth in“ Infantry Training,” 
section 21:1, which strictly forbids the formulation of 
practice of a normal form of either attack or defence. 


(c) It is irksome and tiring to the rank and file. 


The first of these three would seem to be largely due to the 
difficulty of cohesion involved by the splitting up of the battalion into 
32 deal bodies. That precision, which is the essence of close order 
movements, becomes an impossibility where cohesion is lacking 
from the start and where inequality of size in sections or companies 
tends to accentuate the defect. 
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The second (8) was undoubtedly brought about by a desire to 
make the formation suitable for rapid extension on a principle which 
would ensure units not being prematurely intermixed (vide “Infantry 
Training,’ section 238—a). But this principle seems to have had undue 
consideration in the evolution of the Assembly Formation. A formation 
of assembly is essentially one suitable for a unit which is me¢ in 
immediate expectation of coming under fire, and therefore capacity 
for rapid extension and questions of vulnerability are not of para- 
mount importance. A case where a battalion would have to extend 
unexpectedly without previous instructions must clearly be an 
exceptional case; and legislation for the exceptional must obvious] 
always give way when it is detrimental to legislation for the normal, 
If, therefore, a Commanding Officer of a battalion, which is in a 
formation of assembly, receives orders to form for attack or defence, 
and he wishes to have one-half battalion behind the other, it is ob- 
viously perfectly easy for him to put it there in a moment without 
being obliged to have it there always. In the same way the import- 
ant warning against a premature admixture of units on reinforcing 
having been carefully inculcated, Commanding Officers and Company 
Commanders might surely safely be trusted to carrying it out with- 
out having preliminary formations imposed on them which are 
detrimental to the fighting powers of their men? 


But these first two objections are comparatively unimportant 
compared with the third (c). The irksomeness of the present 
Assembly Formation tothe rank and file seems to strike the key- 
note of a large question. This is nothing less than the whole pr'n- 
ciple of drill and battle formations other than extended order. In this 
connection I have to make what may at first sight seem a drastic 
suggesti-n, but I trust the arguments | have to adduce will justify 
it. 


It is to abolish all formations except multiples or dividends of 


the company column of fours, except possibly for certain forms of 
savage warfare, 


All formations which are multiples or dividends of the company 
in line, ¢.e, all column, line and echelon formations, involve looking 
to dressing on the part of the individual soldier. Lateral dressing 
on the move to a heavily weighted soldier on anything. but a smooth 
ge ground is most harassing. At.the Delhi Manceuvres I remem- 

er seeing a brigade advancing in expectation of having to attack 
the enemy in position in the course of the day in line of Assemély 
formation at 400 yards interval ; there was a good deal of ploughed 
field to cross and obstacles in the shape of ditches, wells and clumps 
of trees or scrub, I think it was apparent to all regimental officers 
on this occasion that the Assembly Formation “ ne vaut pas la 
chandelle.” ‘Ihe men were harassed by the inherent difficulties of 
the formation ; and the passage of obstacles and diagonal marches 
to avoid these or to correct intervals accentuated these difficulties, 
and in some cases resulted in little short of confusion. Frontal dress- 
ing (%.¢, covering), on the other hand, is little or no trouble, and 
column of fours involves a minimum eyen of it. In fours a soldier 
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can take (within reason and provided he is not on a very narrow 
road or in a defile) as much room as he likes without affecting the 
formation from the point of view of tactical value, discipline, or 
appearance. He has, in fact, only to follow his leader. In a line 
his elbow room is an inelastic minimum; and though a fixed cadence, 
walking in step, and even parade ground, and physical freshness 
may make it possible to traina man to come as near as possible to wa!k- 
ing in a straight line, the slightest fatigue or unevenness of ground will 
result in his course being more or less zigzag, in his bumping his 
neighbours, and in the formation being kept only with the greatest 
dithculty and at the cost of much waste of tissue to the soldier. The 
Assembly Formation is simply a conglomeration of sections in line, 
and the foregoing reasons therefore apply to it. A battalion in 
column or echelon of half companies or companies would seem open 
to reproach for the same reasons, but in a greater degree; while a 
battalion in line would be even more so. 


It might at first sight appear that these suggestions involve a 
neglect of the principle that one should always move on as broad a 
front as possible. But this is not so igreality. A company advanc.- 
ing in four small section columns of fours or eight squad columns at 
intervals equal to their own length is marching on just as broad a 
front—practically—as acompany inline. The same argument, multi- 
plied by eight, applic to a battalion in une Thus, supposing, A. B. 


A. * asection in line and 
C.D. the same sec- 
tion {in column of 
fours. If C. is the 
position of the 
centre man in line 
and C! his position 

ci in fours, and his 
place in a suddenly 

ordered extension is 

X, the difference in 

time it will take for 

D him to reach that 
p position from the 


two original formations is represented by the difference in length 
between XC. and XC!—a negligeable quantity. Ifthe case of a 
flavk man be taken, in one case the difference is slightly more negli- 
geable, in the other slightly less so, The value of such formations 
as a preliminary to coming into action or for troops beyond distant 
range is fully recognized by “ Infantry Training” (see sections 203, 
216—-t and 237—4), and it is on this account that I fail to see why 
any formation, having as its basis sections, or half companies, or 
companies, in line, should ever be necessary except, possibly, for 
savage warfare of the Soudan or Somaliland type. 


It remains, therefore, to suggest a formation which should replace 
Assembly Formation if the arguments adduced against the latter 
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be admitted. The requirements of such a formation appear to be 
as follows :— 


(i) Suitability for control by one man. 
(ii) Compactness and mobility. 


(iii) Should involve the minimum of trouble to rank and file 
consistent with above, 


(iv) Capacity for rapid extension ona principle consistent with 
units not being prematurely intermingled on reinforce 
ing, 


We have not far to go to seek sucha formation, The Quarter 
Column moving toa flank in fours, ¢.e., line of Company Columns 
of fours at six paces interval, seems admirably adapted to meet the 
above requirements, and has in addition the merit of simplicity. 
That it satisfies (i) and (ii) needs no demonstration, and that it does 
so better than Assembly Formation is equally apparent; that it 
would succeed as regards (iii), where the Assembly formation has 
so conspicuously failed, has, I hope, been satisfactorily shown above. 
As regards (iv), the only respects in which the proposed formation 
differs from Assembly Formation are— 


(2) Sections are in fours instead of in line. 


(4) The eight companies are abreast instead of in two half 
battalions, one behind the other. 


From these two differences no advantage in the Assembly For- 
mation worth consideration is apparent ; while the inadvisability of 
attaching too much importance to this requirement has already been 
touched on. 


The second proposal I have to make is to abolish the section 
asa fire unt. 


It is certain that under fire in extended order no leader can hope 
to exercise direct control over more than those in his immediate 
vicinity, #.e., four or five men each side of him. It is therefore recog- 
nized that the sguad of from 6 to 80 men ts the normal fire unit in 
skirmishing (see “Infantry Training,” section 150—1), 


At the same time, onthe rare occasions when close order fire 
might nowea-days be required, such as in savage warfare, defence of 
works, or possibly (if the enemy has no artillery) long range covering 
fire, it is admitted that the requirements of fire control and fire dis- 
cipline are best furthered by the fire unit being as /arge as possible 
consistent with the powers of supervision of one leader, Under 
these circumstances (the Company Commanders have other important 
duties besides controlling fire and thus putting the largest possible 
fire unit, the company, out of court) we are leit with the half com- 
pany as the most destrable unit for close order fire, 


I submit then that there is no place or necessity for the section. 
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My proposal, therefore, is, that there be eight non-commissioned 
officers (each commanding a squad), with equal rank, powers and 
duties, and responsible direct to the half company leader, The advan- 
tage of this is a simplification in the organisation, drill and control of 
a company at alltimes by the abolition of the intermediate rank of 
section commander. In close order drill or fire these squad leaders 
would never be required, as all executive words of command would 
be given by the half company leaders. They could therefore be in 
the ranks, and the services of their rifles would not be lost as those 
of the section leaders are at present; while the compactness and 
appearance of the company would be much improved by the absence 
ofthe present straggly supernumerary rank. In extended order, 
the moment the extension is complete, each of the squads becomes a 
separate entity under its own leader; guided only by previous in- 
structions, the rules of fire control and requirements of fire discipline 
as laid down, its own collective intelligence, the duty of conform. 
ing to the rest of the company, and such few orders asthe half 
company and company commanders may succeed in conveying to it 
during the action, On all other occasions there would be nobody 
outside theranks but the officers; or, in the native army, where 
en ae only two officers per company, those two and the color 
havildar. 
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A CORPS OF VOLUNTEER OFFICERS : A SUGGESTION. 


By Major W. H. Mercer, ADJUTANT, SouTH INDIAN RAILWAY 
VoLuNTEER RiFLEs, 


A gest deal has been said and written at various times, especi- 
ally of late, about the numbers of Englishmen in this country who 
do not join the Volunteers, or take any stepsto acquire any military 
training, notwithstanding the very able and powerful way it has been 
expressed how Mad important from a national point of view it is 
that Europeans in this country should undergo some such training, 
Nowa great number of those who at present stand aloof from 
joining the raok and file might, I think, be induced to take up com- 
missions in the Volunteer Force. But here again, I think, they might 
be given more encouragement than they get at present. If we could get 
amore of the “ officer” class to join, | think others would follow their 
example and join the rank and file. Now, anyone who has had any 
intimate dealing with the Volunteer Force in this country, will 
admit that amongst the officers of that Force there are some very 
able men,—1 mean in a military sense. Men, who have taken up 
volunteering heart and soul, have expended a great amount of their 
time and energies in military matters and also really have arrived 
at that stage wi.en in the event of their services being required could 
be found a real help to the military authorities. And 1 think there 
is no question that we cannot have too many of this class. But in the 
Volunteer Regulations, as they now stand, a promising man may, 
through no faults of his own, at any stage of his volunteer career, find 
himself thrown out of the Force in which he was just beginning to take 
such an interest. To make my meaning clearer we will suppose a 
case=—a case that might happen to any Volunteer officer, We will 
euppose a young man on first coming out to this country joinsas a 2nd- 
Lieutenant of a corps which we will callA. We will suppose he serves 
in this corps for about seven years and has reached the rank of junior 
Captain. Let us suppose that he has become very keen. Takes up 
soldiering as a “ hobby, ’’ makes a study of it, and is fast becoming 
8 really useful member of the National Defences, We will now 
suppose that business calls, or Government duty takes, him to another 
part of India, not owt of India, but simply to some other station 
or district. On arrival at his destination he writes to the Officer 
Commanding the nearest Corps, which we will call B., and asks to 
be enrolled. The Commanding Officer who, perhaps, has some of his 
own officers that he wants to promote, or several candidates waiung 
for enrolment, writes back and says that he regrets there is no vacancy, 
but that if he likes he can attend for drills, etc. The Commanding 
Officer is acting quite within his right and no one can blame him. After 
a short interval the Officer Commanding ‘A’ Corps writes to our 
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My proposal, therefore, is, that there be eight non-commissioned 
officers (each commanding a squad), with equal rank, powers and 
duties, and responsible direct to the kalf company leader, The advan- 
tage of this is a simplification in the organisation, drill and control of 
a company at alltimes by the abolition of the intermediate rank of 
section commander. Inclose order drill or fire these squad leaders 
would never be required, as all executive words of command would 
be given by the half company leaders. They could there'ore be in 
the ranks, and the services of their rifles would not be lost as those 
of the section leaders are at present; while the compactness and 
appearance of the company would be much improved by the absence 
Of the present stragyly supernumerary rank. In extended order, 
the moment the extension is complete, each of the squads becomes a 
separate entity under its own leader; guided only by previous in- 
structions, the rules of fire control and requirements of fire discip'ine 
as laid down, its own collective intellizence, the duty of conforms 
ing to the rest of the company, and such few orders asthe haf 
company and company commanders may succeed in conveying to it 
during the action, On all other occasions there would be nobody 
outside the ranks but the o‘icers; or, in the native army, where 
there are only two ofhcers per company, thuse two and the color 
havildar. 
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A CORPS OF VOLUNTEER OFFICERS : A SUGGESTION, 


By Mayor W. H. Mercer, ADJUTANT, SouTH INDIAN RAILWAY 
VOLUNTEER RIFLES, 


A great deal has been said and written at various times, especi- 
ally of late, about the numbers of Englishmen in this country who 
do not join the Volunteers, or take any stepsto acquire any military 
training, notwithstanding the very able and powerful way it has been 
expressed how very important from a national point of view it is 
that Europeans in this country should undergo some such training, 
Now a great number of those who at present stand aloof from 
joining the rank and file might, I think, be induced to take up com- 
missions in the Volunteer Force. But here again, I think, they might 
be given more encouragement than they get at present. If we could get 
more of the “ officer” class to join, | think others would follow their 
example and join the rank and file. Now, anyone who has had any 
intimate dealing with the Volunteer Force in this country, will 
admit that amongst the officers of that Force there are some very 
able men,—I mean in a military sense. Men, who have taken up 
volunteering heart and soul, have expended a great amount of their 
time and energies in military matters and also really have arrived 
at that stage wien in the event of their services being required could 
be found a real help to the military authorities. And 1 think there 
is no question that we cannot have too many of this class. But in the 
Volunteer Regulatioas, as they now stand, a promising man miy, 
through no faults of his own, at any stage of his volunteer career, find 
himself thrown out of the Force in which he was just beginning to take 
such an interest. To make my meaning clearer we will suppose a 
case—a case that might happen to any Volunteer officer, We will 
euppose a young man on first com ing Out to this country joinsas a 2nd- 
Lieutenant of a corps which we will callA. We will suppose he serves 
in this corps for about seven years and has reached the rank of junior 
Captain. Let us suppose that he has become very keen. Takes up 
soldiering as a “ hobby, ’ makes a study of it, and is fast becoming 
a really useful member of the National Defences, We will now 
suppose that business calls, or Government duty takes, him to another 
part of India, not owt of India, but simply to some cther station 
or district. On arrival at his destination he writes to the Officer 
Commanding the nearest Corps, which we will call B., aod asks to 
be enrolled. The Commanding Officer who, perhaps, has some of his 
own officers that he wants to promote, or several candidates waiung 
for enrolment, writes back and says that he regrets there is no vacancy, 
but that if he likes he can attend for drills, etc. The Conmanding 
Officer is acting quite within his right and no one can blame him. After 
a short interval the Officer Commanding ‘A’ Corps writes to our 
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friend and says that as there appears to be no likelihood of his returning 
to that part of the country, his name is being placed on the super- 
numerary list. Now this is where I think the hardship comes in. 
Here is a man who is just becoming a keen, useful soldier and 
could be a grand example to others, through no fault of his or of any 
body’s, placed on the supernumerary list.- At the expiry of two 
years his name is then transferred to the unattached list, and at 
the end of a further three years, if still not taken on by some 
corps, he is compelled to resign his commission. Neither of the 
Commanding Officers can be blamed for the action they have taken. 
Perhaps they have both got good keen men whom they want to push 
on. Thus, through no one’s fault, the State loses a good, sound man, 
and just the sort we want in this country. 


To remedy this evil, I bring forward the following suggestion : 
. that is, that, in addition to the existing volunteer corps, etc., a “ corps 
of volunteer officers ” be formed (of course perhaps some better title 
might be chosen). This “ corps,” or “ roll, ” to contain only officers. 
Members to be unlimited. I don’t think we can have too many gentle- 
men trained as officers. Promotion in each rankto be according to 
number of years served ; the time to be fixed by ascertaining approxi- 
mately the average rate now existing in the different branches of the 
Volunteer Force. The corps to be subdivided for officers for the differ- 
ent branches, ¢e., artillery, mounted rifles, light horse, rifles, etc, etc. 
The number of drills, etc., now required for being an efficient or extra- 
efficient to be the same as for officers serving in corps and as now laid - 
down in the Regulations. An officer on the rolls of the “ corps of volun- 
teer officers” must attend drills with any corps near which he may be 
stationed, or in default of there being a volunteer corps of his branch, 
with a regiment of regulars, and make himself efficient every year 
the corps with which he puts in his drills to draw the capitation 
grant for that year. Any officer failing to make himself an efficient 
for two years in succession to be required to resign his commission 
altogether. I think it would be highly necessary to introduce some 
such condition in a corps of this description. Iu ordinary corps the 
Commanding Officer and his brother officers would bring pressure to 
bear on any one failing to take the proper interest in his work, but 
in a corps like this there would, of course, be no similar influence 
to keep a man up to his duties, In the event of an officer obtaining, 
in the first instance, a commission in some one of the existing corps, 
and then through being transferred, finding that he is unable to get 
enrolled in any other corps, he should be allowed on sending in an 
application to have his name entered in the “corps of volunteer 
oficers—'’ his name being entered according to the rank he then 
holds, and subsequent promotion being obtained in accordance with 
rules laid down for the ‘ corps of volunteer officers.” 


A gentleman, desirous of obtaining a commission in His Majesty’s 
Volunteer Forces in India, might be allowed to take up a commission 
in one or Other of the existing corps as is now done, or if there is no 
vacancy in a corps near where heis quartered, or if he considers that 
his career out here is likely to be one of constant transfers,which would 
render it not worth his while joining any particular corps, he might, 
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under such circumstances, elect to join the “corps of volunteer officers,” 
and if he so chooses, complete the whole of his volunteer service with 
that corps. I think in the case of those desirous of obtaining a com- 
mission, in the first instance, in the ‘corps of volunteer officers, ” it 
would be as well to have some rule that they must be recommended 
by the General Officer Commanding of a district or by some one in 
authority to ensure the right stamp of men being enrolled. As 
regards uniform, I would have some simple but slightly distinctive 
dress for those officers who originally join and put in all their service 
with the “ corps of volunteer officers,” as for those who get trans- 
ferred to the corps from some other regiment, I would, if they so choose, 
permit them to wear the uniform that is in their possession. I would 
put no bar in the way of officers desirous of being transferred from the 
“corps of volunteer officers” to any corps that they wish to join 
and that is prepared to take them. I omitted to mention that an 
applicant for a commission in the “ corps of volunteer officers ” 
should state for which branch he elects, #.e. artillery or light horse 
ete, 

The obvious reply appears to be: let such of these gentlemen 
who ave eligible join the Army Reserve of Officers. 

Secy., U.S. I of India. 
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THE EKKA AS A MEANS OF MILITARY TRANSPORT. 
By Mr. P. B. BRAMLEY, POLICE FORCE. 


{n view of the fact that ekkas will probably be used a good deal in 
future for purposes of military transport, may1 suggest a very 
simple and efficacious means by which the military authorities could 
secure the existence of an ample and reliable supply, without having, 
in the first instance, to indent upon the ordinary resources of the 
country. 


It should be made a rule in all military cantonments in India that 
all ekka-owners residing therein should maintain ekkas and harness 
of a certain description and ponies of a certain class and quality on 
the express understanding that they are to be produced for military 
purposes when required. 


To begin with, efforts might, in the first instance, be made to 
secure an appropriate adaptation, and a prize might, with advantage, 
be offered by Government for the best design of an ordinary country 
ekka adopted to, or converted for, purposes of military transport. 
The condition of the competition should be something on the follow- 
ing lines :-- 


(s) The lines and structure of the ordinary ekka of the country 
are.to be adhered to and maintained as far as possible. 


(2) The improvements or additions should consist solely of such 
extras as the construction of rifle clips, luggage or baggage 
straps, strengthening of the axles, cross-bars and other parts, 
without perceptibly increasing the weight, or interfering 
wsth the balance of the vehicle. 


(3) The improvement of the harness, with a view to its being used 
for such purposes in country where wheeled transport is 
no longer possible and where the ponies alone would have 
to be used for the purposes, 


(4) All improvements or additions to be absolutely simple in 
construction, so that the iron ahd wood work can be repaired, 
when necessary, by ordinary village mistris or lohars, and 
the leather work by mochss or the ordinary leather workers 
of the country. Metal buckles and rings, etc., should therefore 
be replaced as far as is possible by leather laces or thongs, 
etc, etc, 

I dare say there are other conditions also which will suggest them- 


selves to military experts and might be added, but the object in view, 
vis! The best adaptation of the emisting stock rather than the 
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production of a brand new article should not be lost sight of for the 
simple reason that the ordinary ekka-owners probably would not be 
able to afford the cost in the latter case. 


In respect to ponies, a small sturdy stamp of animal between 
12—2 and 13—2 might be best employed, but this is a question which 
must depend entirely on local condition. In the Punjab, for instance, 
the height would probably be greater. In any case the part of the 
Jocal stock should be secured as far as is possible, 


The licensed drivers should be Mahomedans or of the syce castes, 
born and bred, if possible, in cantonments, whose families are ace 
customed to service with Europeans and soldiers and who would no 
doubt freely accept service if encouraged. 


In order to compensate for initial expenses, risk of impressment 
for military service, stricter periodical examinations, andthe main- 
tenance of vehicles and animals of a superior quality, the animal licens- 
ing fees of such ekkas as also of the drivers thereof should be reduced 
and the rate of fares increased. Prices might also be given an- 
nually for the best ponies and ekkas maintained throughout the year, 
etc., etc. 


If, by experiment, the system is found to answer in cantonments, 
it might in time be extended to the larger municipalities. 


The ekka isa vehicle with great possibilities from a military point 
of view. Indian military history has established its utility on more 
than one authentic instance, and besides being an effective means of 
transport for supplies and men, it could very easily, with a very little 
trouble and ingenuity, be converted into a very efficient machine gun 
carriage. 

Personally I can, along with many other sportsmen, vouch for its 
efficiency for sporting and police purposes. I have for years used a 
sporting ekka myself, and have alsoemployed them with much effect 
in making raids on the hilly “Daens” and cattle-lifters in dis- 
tricts like Mainpuri, Etawah and Etah, where the distancesto be 
covered are, as a rule, great and the roads for the most part kutcha, 
In 1894-95, when in Meerut the late General G. E. L. Sanford, C.B., 
who commanded the division at the time, Mr. Dyer, C.S., the Magis- 
trate of the District, and I discussed the subject of the possible adap- 
tation of a country ekka for military work, and a prize was offered at 
the Nauchandi Lhow for the best design, with the result that some 
very ingenious adaptations were exhibited. The matter seems, however, 
tohave gone no further. In fact, when the South African War 
broke out, Mr. Dyer wrote to the papers suggesting the employment of 
ekkas ; his idea was ridiculed by wags who probably were not so well 
qualified to offer an opinion on the subject as he was. 


I therefore make this suggestion for what it is worth, The 
present time seems to be an appropriate one for drawing attention 
to the subject, which appears to be well worth the consideration of 
the military authorities. The question should be gone into thoroughly. 
In this hasty note I have only been able to give you the barest out- 
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friend and says that as there appears to be no likelihood of his returoing 
to that part of the country, his vame is being placed on the sup-er- 
numerary hist. Now this is where TE think the hardship comes in. 
Here is a man who is just becoming a keen, useful soldier ans 
could be @ grand exampie to others, through nv fauit of his or of anv 
body's, placed oon the supernumerary list. At the expiry of two 
years his nane is then transferred to the unattached list, and at 
the end of afucther three years, if still not taken on by sore 
co.ps, be is compelled to resign his commission, Neither of the 
Couminding O.ficers can be blamed for the action they have taken. 
Pechars they Lave both got good keen men whom they want to push 
on Thus, throngh no one’s fault, the State loses a good, sound maa, 
aud fust the sort we want in this country, 


Toreme'y this evil, | bring forward the following suzgestion : 
that is, that, in addition to the existing voluntece corps, etc, a“ corys 
of volinteer officers” be formed (of course pechaps some better tive 
might be chosen), This “ corps,”’ or © roll," to contain only cthcers. 
Members to Le unlimited. [don’t think we can have too many genilee 
men trained as officers. Promotion in each rankto be acoording to 
number of years served ; the time to be fixed by ascertainiog approx 
mately the average rate now existing in the different branches of the 
Volunteer Force. The corps to be substivided for othcers for the differs 
ent branches, ae, artillery, mounted rifles, lizht horse, rifles, etc, etc. 
‘The nunber of drills, ete., now required for being an efficient or extra 
efficient to be the same as for officers serving in corps and as now la § 
down in the Regulations. An otficer on the rolls of the “ corps of vo!un. 
tere otheers ? must attend drills with any corps near which he may be 
s'ationed, or in detault of there being a volunteer corps of his branch, 
with areg.ment of reyuiars, and make himself efficient every ycar 
the corps with which he puts in hs drills to draw the cap:tati a 
gant for that vear, Any otheer fa ling to make himself an ctheient 
for two years in succession to be required to resign his commiss: a 
altogether. PEthink it would be highly necessary to introduce some 
such condition in @ corps of this description, Inu ordinary corps the 
Commandi. g Otheee and his brother othcers would bring pressure to 
bear on any one failing to take the proper interest in his work, but 
in a corps like tis there would, of course, be no similar influence 
to keep aman up to his dutics, In the event of an otheer obtaining, 
in the first instance, a commission in some one of the existing corps, 
and then throuyh being transferred, finding that be is unabe to get 
enrolied ia any other corps, he should be allowed on sending in aa 
Spplication ty have his name entered in the “corps of volunteer 
othcers—"* bis name being entered accocding to the rank he thea 
helds. and subsequent promotion being obtained in’ accorcance with 
tules laid down for the * corps of volunteer o:hcers.” 


A gentleman, desirous of obtaining a commission in His Maicsty's 
Volunteer Forces in fod alm yht be alowed to take up &@ comm:ss.ca 
in one or other of the exist y corps as is now done, of if there is a0 
vacancy in a corpse near where heis quartered, of if he considers that 
h scareer out here is likely t) be one ctconstont transfers which would 
render it not worth his w ule j ciaing any particular corps, be m 
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under such circumstances, elect to join the “corps of volunteer officers,” 
and if he so chooses, complete the whole of his volunteer service with 
that corps. I think in the case of those desirous of obtaining a com- 
mission, in the first instance, in the ‘corps of volunteer officers, ’’ it 
would be as well to have some rule that they must be recommended 
by the General Officer Commanding of a district or by some one in 
authority to ensure the right stamp of men being enrolled. As 
reyards uniform, | would have some simple but slightly distinctive 
dress for those officers who originally join and put in all their service 
with the “ corps of volunteer officers,’ as for those who get trans- 
ferred to the corps from some other regiment, I would, if they so choose, 
permit them to wear the uniform that is in their possession. I would 
put no bar in the way of officers desirous of being transferred from the 
“ corps of volunteer officers’ to any corps that they wish to join 
and that is prepared to take them. I omitted to mention that an 
applicant for a commission in the “ corps of volunteer officers ” 
should state for which branch he elects, ¢.¢.,, artillery or light horse 
etc, 

The obvious reply appears to be: let such of these gentlemen 
who are eligible join the Army Reserve of Officers. 


Secy., U.S. I of India. 
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lines of a possible scheme. A census might be taken, to begia with, 
of all chkas licensed to ply in Indian crntonments from which an esti- 
mate could be framed of the supply available. The existing stock miz't 
then be inspected by competent officers, anda scheme submitted for 
the formation ofan ckka cadre on the lines sugyested. If ottcers of 
experience and tact were chosen to carry the work out, | cannot see any 
reason why the object in view should not be attained ina manner wha. h 
in the end would be advantayeous both to Government and the ehaa- 
owners. If, therefore, you consider the subject worth discussing, [ would 
b- much obi-yed if this very imperfect note were given a place in the 
Next issuc of the Journal. 


THE SWISS ARMY MANCEUVRES OF 1903. 
By Lt.-CoL. THE HON’BLE E. NOEL, LATE’ RIFLE BRIGADE. 


When entering Switzerland from any of the four great military 
states by which the territory of the Confederation is surrounded, the 
traveller is at once struck by the absence of militarism; barracks 
are few; there are no soldiers about in uniform, the clanking of 
swords awakes no echo in the streets, 


Although not a military nation like their neighbours, the Swiss 
are, nevertheless, a people fully determined to defend their neutrality 
and, still more, their independence against all comers. 


For these ends they maintain, not a standing army, but a national 
militia, raised by universal service. In Switzerland it is fully under- 
Stood to be the duty of every citizen to take his share in the defence 
of the fatherland; to do so is looked upon as an honour as well as a 
duty, and the unlucky are they who from any physical weakness are 
unable to take their place in the ranks. All who for any reason do 
not serve have to pay a personal tax of 6 francs a year, and also 
income-tax according to their wealth, 


At the age of 20 every Swiss citizen has to go through a recruit’s 
course, which varies in length according to the arm, but is never less 
than six weeks nor more than three months. He then for 12 years 
is borne on the strength of the active army, called the ‘é/ste,’ and has 
to doa ‘repetition course’ of 18 days—in the artillery 20 days—every 
two years; after which he joins the /andwehr for another period of 12 
years, during which he is called out only every fourth year for a still 
shorter training; lastly, he joins the ‘landsturm,’ which includes 
all between the ages of 17 and 50 exclusive of the clite and landwehr. 


Cavalry serve for 10 instead of 12 years in the é/ite during which 
they are cailed out every year, but for only 12 days. The cavalry 
recruit has to bring his horse, or pay the value of one to govern 
ment, who reimburse him yearly one-tenth of half its value: he 
enjoys the use of his horse, and at the end of his ten years’ service in 
the ¢/ste it becomes his property. 


The ‘recruit’ and ‘repetition’ courses include a course of mus- 
ketry, and in those years in which he is not called out, the soldier has 
to fire at least 40 rounds, but owing to the many shooting clubs in the 
country this does not represent all the practice most men get. 


There is no officer class in the Swiss army: every one has to 
serve asa private and work his way up by merit. To become a 
non-commissioned officer, a man has to do an additional course of 
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from four to six weeks and go through as a non-commissioned off.cer 
another recruit course. For the rank of lieutenant there is require 3 
an ‘othcer's preparatory course’ of six weeks— in the artillery (two 
courses) of 14 wecks—a special musketry course of four weeks, and 
attendance as an officer at afecruit course, There is, furthermore, a 
special othcer’s course in the rank of first lieutenant, and before pro= 
motion to captain a first licutenant must go through a recruit course 
in command of a company. There are also further courses for cap- 
tains and majors to qualify for promotion. 


The only strictly professional portion of the army are the officers. 
of the general staff, some staff clerks, and about 200 instructors. 


The Swiss are very modest in the matter of rank. Companies, 
squadrons and batteries are commanded by captains; battalons, 
cavalry regiments and artillery groups by majors; regiments of infan- 
try and artiliery (four to six batteries) and brigades of cavalry by lieute= 
pant-colonels, whilst briyades, divisions and army corps are alike 
commanded by colonels, which is the bigbest rank beld in peace-time. 


The Swiss soldier keeps his uniform, arms and accoutrements, and 
in the cavalry, his horse and saddlery—everything in fact except am- 
munition—in his own pos-ession, an arrangement which greatly simp. 
Ges and accelerates mobilization, 


The battalions and squadrons are aumbered consecutively throug h- 
out, the set, and and 3rd forming the 1st regiment, the 4th, tb 
and 6th the 2od regiment, and so on.® There are tworegimeots ina 
brigade, two brigades in a division, and two divisyns in an army 


corps. 


The infantry are armed with a 7°§ millimetre rifle, loaded Uv 
clips of six rounds; the magazine holds two of these, besides the rourd 
in the chamber, The barrel is wholly incased in wool, whilst the 
bavonet is very like ours. The knapsack is carried ty means of two 
straps over the shoulders, and can be taken off and put on again very 
quickly, so that during a halt on the march, of a “stand casy at 
manauvre, the soldier can relieve bimself of his load, The greatcut 
is rolled over the knapsack, A certain number of entrenching to 's 
are carricd by the men, but they look too smalltobe realy tervneat ke, 
Heavier tools are carried in carts, ‘Ube total weight carried by the 
foot soldier is about 60 Ibs, 


Knapsacks are carried by the company officers. The men have 
Ro garters, but the othcers wear them of various patterns, 


Each division has one battalion of ‘Carabineers'’ (Rifles) who are 
specially selected as being the best shots, Linc battaiions are sty ed 
* Fusilicrs.’ 


The Cavalry are all Dragoons, and are armed with sword and car- 
bine, both of which are attached to the sadule, the former in a steed 
ecablard on the near, the latter in a leathern bucket on the «fl s.de. 


@ The Sub Battabun ener im the ath rey ment in piace of the sath Baitace 
fecently translcrred w the St. Mausne dclcomen 
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The carbine is of the same bore as the infantry rifle; 60 rounds of 
ammunition are carried in a bandolier. The weight carried by the 
horses, allowing only to stone for the rider, amounts to nearly 17 
stone. 


There is one cavalry brigade of two regiments in each army corps. 
For divisional cavalry, there is a company of “ Guides” to each divie 
sion, in all respects similar to a squadron of dragoons, There are also 
four companies of less sirenen who, as well as a detachment of 
cyclists, are attached to the staffs for escort and orderly duties. 


The field batteries have six guns and six wagons drawn by six 
horses each. The present guns are eight centimetre, but a new gua 
has been decided upon with which the whole of the field artillery is 
about t» be rearmed. The gunners do not carry carbines: the drivers 
are armed with swords. The artillery as well as the engineer and 
transport horses are, like the men, only embodied for traiming, and 
except on these occasions the guns remain iin the arsenals, 


There are four batteries attached to each difision, and siz are 
attached to the corps artillery. 


There is no horse artillery. A mounted machine-gun company is 
attached to each cavalry brigade; these guns and their ammunition 
are carried on pack horses and can thus accompany the cavalry any- 
where. There are no machine guns attached to infantry, and no 
“ pompoms.” 

One would expect Switzerland to be strong in mountain artillery 
but such is not the case, there being only four batteries in all: these 
and 140 heavy guns of various calibre, available for the field army, do 
aot belong to any particular army corps, and neither of these branches 
of the artillery arm figured in the late manceuvres. 


To each division a half battalion of engineers is allotted: other 
engineer units form part of the corps troops. 


There is a supply column to each army corps, consisting of 96 
‘wagons and 372 draft horses. 


There are no gaudy aniforms in the Swiss army; trousers or 
breeches of a bluish grey color are worn by men of all arms; tunics 
are dark blue for infantry, artillery and engineers, dark green for 
cavalry and carabineers, and at manceuvre all ranks and allarms wear 
a blouse not unlike our serge jacket. 


Every battalion has a band of brass instruments and small drums, 
and one ‘colour’ carried by a non-commissioned officer. This is the 
national flag—a white cross on a red field—and has the canton 
inscribed on one side of the cross and the battalion number on the 
other, Cavalry regiments also have a small band and a ‘ guidon.’ 


Drill is simple: a battalion is divided into four comipanies, each 
company into two “pelotons” and four sections ; fours" are formed by 
wheeling. There are only two positions for the rifle, the ‘sling '— 
ever the right shoulder with muzzle‘upright—and the ‘ order’; the 
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former wiht tts arm exteszed is the position of ‘attention.’ A 
e cvacroa is c:v.ced into three troops, and forms coicma of route os 
afroct of three. 

The Swiss arzy is d.siied into four comps Sarmee, and every year 
the fs te of twoccrrs are ca ied up for traizing, and in the case of one 
ecrps th $ 8 Cor edgw.th fie!d man.eurres. 


In 107-3 it was the tura of the rst corps which, bel-ezirg to Wese- 
era Sw.tzer.and, cumsists peiccipally of French-speak.rg troops. 


The dav of mobi satica was the grst Acgust, and the pare f-< 
tleast Das -n was Meroes, well known for the pretty view it has cé 
tre Meat b.arc throghaa opening inthe m-untains of Savoy. The 
arsenal of the Castoa Vaud is at Morges, and on a green meac.iw 
bes. ce the arsenal on the north shore of Lake Geneva the men of 
the ten Lattai.ns of this canton assembled. The hour of ‘tal! in‘ 
was 7-20 A M for the Ist regiment, G30 for the 3rd, 1-30 for the 
and,and 10-30 fog the carab.neers. The men had to find their way 
to Mores acd al arrived fuly clothed, armed and accoutred; mas 
came Ly the ercinary trains, but special trains were alsorun to meet 
the tra:ic. Here were taken over the blankets, tovls, couking pxs, 
wagons asd horses, each batta!.on feceiving five covered carts, three 
"requeition' carts, and one simaiiarms am:nunition cart, eahdrawe 
by two horses. 


S me bi'talioas marched off in the forenoon, others hai the: 
dinners at Murges and started away ip the afternoon for their fead 
stat.ons. 

Tre 4th regiment, composed of troops of cantons Valais ari 
Geneva, nut. zed oa theis own ground and were conveyed to the.z 
fied statins Ly ra.may. 


Mores was a'so the mobiization station for the ‘Larairee’ 
Cosp tdi of the ret Tavision cons ating of three ‘Am! 
(tel $ hosp tats; in charge of the medial of.ers whose] tt es 
tuo. 8 made them conspicucas am.dot the more sombre clad acic.ery, 


The met taation A the and Division, which has six plices ct 
astently, was carted out this year at Verdon, where all the mate:.ci 
was sent from the duferent arsenals, 


The artillery came out on the 28th August, but the cavalry dif 
acd mobsiize til the gth September and were conveyed by rail to 
Avenchea, A syuicron of cavalry histwo carts, a forge andacaa ne 
farj'e which conus on the move, whist a battery possesses, in acutica 
to the above, one cy uipment and one store wag a, 


Mob bration enu'd be expedited to an even greater extent if more 
centres were established, thus leserning the work of wssuing matér-l 
atanyone place and the distance to be traveled by the mea 
Newerthe'rss, pr-bab'y no army ia Eure pe could mobiiise as tap y 
asthe Swiss. 

On the evenicg of the qist Anyrist there were in the field two 
diviersus of infantry com lete with engincers, Commissariat, transport 
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and hospitals, and formed of men who the day before had been about 
their ordinary -usiness ; indeed many of them had probably tended 
their cattle that very morning before donning their uniforms, 


‘The field states for the 1st September showed a total of 23,608 men 
of all ranks under arms and 2,812 horses (621 riding and [2,191 draft). 
The corps, however, were not at full strength as this year only 10 
instead of 12 classes were called up, and leave is reported to have 
been freely given, 


The first week was devoted to battalion or regimental exercises 
called the ‘ preparatory course,’ and during this time each corps 
remained stationary in its cantonments. The troops were housed 
mostly in barns, horses stabled in the towns or villages, and the guns, 
wagons and transport carts parked in fields outside. 


During the later period of the manoeuvres, cantonments were 
changed nearly every day, and the billeting was genuinely carried 
out. On leaving quarters in the morning it was not known where 
the corps would pass the night, nor was there a tent to be seen 
throughout the duration of manceuvres. 

Night outposts were practised on the Saturday of the first week 
and kept up all night. 

During the preparatory course the hours of work were from 7 A.M. 
to 1 P.M. and 3 P.M, to § P.M. 

The first two days of the second week were given upto ‘Rrigade 
v. Brigade’ schemes on the ground round Divisional Head-Quarters. 
The 3rd Dragoons and 3rd Guides of the 2nd Army Corps, who were 
out for their annual training in the neighbourhood, were utilized on 
these days, a squadron of each being attached to the different 
brigades. 


After an interval of one day began the 
GRAND MANCEUVRES. 


The first phase—Division v. Division—was based on the following 
idea :— 

AWhite Force was supposed to have issued from the upper valley 
of the Rhone and to be moving along the north shore of Lake Geneva 
in a westerly direction. Having occupied Lausanne on the oth Sep- 
tember it detached on the afternoon of that day a division—/ Division, 
Colonel P. Isler—on Echallens to drive back an enemy's column 
which had occupied Yverdon: 

A Red Force having crossed the Jura advances east to meet the 
white force anddetaches a division—// Division, Colonel E. Sece 
retan—to cover its left by Yverdon at the head of Lake Neuchatel, 

The effective force on the 9th September was— 


I Division ues. eee 12,188 men and 1,066 horses. 
ls. oo eee 21,168 » pp 1,065 9» 
Corps Troops we oe 36218 STZ 


Total we ©=25,604 men and 3.444 horses, 
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On the evening of the gth the I Division, waste, had established its 
outposts on the line Bottens-Assens-Bournens : the If Division, ret, 
on the line Essert Peti-Epautheires-Dooncloye. The outposts 
were thus about 14 kilometres apart. Midway between them, but 
rather nearer the II Division, lay the village of Vuarrens, which was 
the objective of both cavalries next morning; these were not to cross 
their outpost lines before 6-30 A. M., the infantry and astillery oot 
before 8 A.M. 


The Corps troops were allotted as follows :— 


Tol Division white sst Dragoons, Pontoon Train and Tele~ 
graph Company. 

» UW Division red and Dragoon, machine gun company, ballooa 
section and gth Field Artillery (6 batteries). 


BST DAY, toTH SEPTEMBER, CONFLICT OF TWO FORCES BOTH IN 
MOVEMENT. 


Colonel Isler white, formed two columns : 
Right, ist brigade (6 battalions) and 2 batteries Field Artillery. 


Left, 2nd brigade, Carabineer battalion, and 2 batteries Ficld 
Artillery, 
with orders to move, one on each side of the main road Lausaone- 
Yverdon. 


Colonel Sectetan, red, also formed two columns with Echalleas as 
their objective : 

Right, tregiment (there battalions), 2 batteries Field Artillery and 

the Engineer units to move along the high road. 

Left, remainder of the force to move by Ursins-Pailly-LeChauchy. 

The cavalry of both sides started at 6-30 and came into contact 
south of Vuarrens; the umpires decided in favour of the Reds, and the 
Whites retired behind Echallens, followed by the Reds wh established 
their mitcailleuses on a hill north of the town, by the fire of which and 
of disnounted dragons they delryed the advance of the white infantry 
long enough to enable their own force to take position on both sides 
of Vuarrens. By 9-30 the gth Field Artillery (six batteries) bad 
opened fire from the high ground east of that village. 

The Whites had now deployed, and advanced to the attack across 
the open plain between Echillens aad Vuarrens, On their coming to 
close quarters the ‘ecase fire’ sounded, 


At this juncture the Director of the Mancuvres, the Corps Com- 
mander Coloncl Techtermann, had reports made to the D.visional 
Commanders to the effect that the main red army had occupied the 
heights east of the Venoge (a small river flowing into Lake Geneva 
east of Morges), that the main white army was halted on the line 
Lausanne-LeMunt-Morrens and that the detached divisioa was to 
cover its right flaok, 

This necessitated a retreat of the I Division (wdste) in an oblique 
direction on Polics le Grand. The Il (red) followed, pivoting on its 
left and forming one regiment into a rescrve north-west of Ecballeas, 
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whilst their powerful artillery took up a final position near Villars le 
Terroir. The action was all over before 2 P.M, 


That evening the outposts were on the following lines :— 
I Division (Aste), Dommartin-Poliez le Grand-Bottens. 
IL" (ved), Bretigny-Villars le ferroir-Fey 
not more than 3 kilometres apart. 


2ND DAY, 11TH SEPTEMBER. RED FORCE ATTACKS WHITE IN 
POSITION, 


The ground east of the Lausanne-Yverdon high road rises gradually 
to the hilly wooded region known as the Jorat, and behind the village 
of Poliez Pittet forms a steep escarpment ; this line, about 4 kilometres 
in length, was chosen by Colonel Isler (white) for his main position. 

Colonel Secretan (red) formed two columns of attack. 

Right, 3rd brigade and oth F. A. (six batteries) to start from 
illars le Tertroir and attack the enemy in front ; 
Left, ath brigade and and F.A. (four batteries) to start from 
Fey and attack enemy’s right. 

The attack began at 7. A.M, The right column established one 
group of guns (three batteries) on the hill east of Villars le Terroir and 
pushed the other forward to north of Poliez le Grand which had been 
abandoned by the enemy and occupied by the red infantry, who then 
continued their advance until they came into close contact with the 
white infantry above Poliez Petit. 

The left attack, half of whose artillery was somehow deflected to 
the right, was declared to have failed, and thus it devolved upon the 
tight column to face the whole white force single-handed. At this 
moment (10 A.M.) the ‘cease fire, sounded. About 11 o'clock heavy 
raia came on and the troops were sent to their cantonments. 

This day the 2nd Dragoons emulated the exploits of the American 
civil war by making araid round the enemy’s rear, but the early 
termination of the operations prevented their reaping the fruits of 
their enterprise. 

To enable the I Division to be attackers the following new “‘ idea” 
was promulgated for the next day: 

A Red Force, retreating, has halted on the right bank of the 
Mentue (a small stream flowing north into Lake Neuchatel), its left 
wing—// Division—bas taken position on the heights between the 
Mentue and the Merine (a stream flowing into the are at Moudon) 
with outposts on the line Moulin des Engrins (east of Fey)—Sottens- 
Moudon. 

A White Force pursuing has reached the heights of Pomy, 
Vuarrens, Bottens; its right wmg—=/ Diviston—has its outposts oa 
the line Peney le Jorat—Dommartin-Sugnens and has orders to push 
on vigorously next morning om Thierrens. 

The corps artillery (6 batteries), the machine gun company and 
the balloon section were transferred to the I Division (white). 

3RD DAY, raTH SEPTEMBER. WHITE FORCE ATTACKS RED IN 

POSITION. 
. The séene of this day’s combat was.an undulating plain surrounded 
by wooded heights with the village of Chapelle in the middle. 
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lines of a possible scheme. A census might be taken, to begin with, 
of all ekkas licensed to ply in Indian cantonments from which an esti- 
mite could be framed of the supply available. The existing stock might 
then be inspected by competent officers, anda scheme submitted fur 
the formation ofan ckha cadre on the lines sugyested, Tfothcers of 
experience and tact were chosen to carry the work out, | cannot see an 
feason why the object in view should not be attained ina manner whi 4 
in the end would be advantayeous both to Government and the ehia- 
owners. If. therefore, you consider the subject worth discussing, [ would 
be much obiyed if this very imperfect note were given a place in the 
Next issue of the Journal. 
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THE SWISS ARMY MANCEUVRES OF 1903. 
By Lrt.-CoL. THE HONn’BLE E. NOEL, LATE RIFLE BRIGADE, 


When entering Switzerland from any of the four great military 
states by which the territory of the Confederation is surrounded, the 
traveller is at once struck by the absence of militarism; barracks 
are few; there are no soldiers about in uniform, the clanking of 
swords awakes no echo in the streets. 


Although not a military nation like their neighbours, the Swiss 
are, nevertheless, a people fully determined to defend their neutrality 
and, still more, their independence against all comers. 


For these ends they maintain, not a standing army, but a national 
militia, raised by universal service. In Switzerland itis fully under- 
stood to be the duty of every citizen to take his share in the defence 
of the fatherland; to do so is looked upon as an honour as well as a 
duty, and the unlucky are they who from any physical weakness are 
unable to take their place in the ranks. All who for any reason do 
not serve have to pay a personal tax of 6 francs a year, and also 
income-tax according to their wealth, 


At the age of 20 every Swiss citizen has to go through a recruit’s 
course, which varies in length according to the arm, but is never less 
than six weeks nor more than three months. He then for 12 years 
is borne on the strength of the active army, called the ‘dite,’ and has 
to doa ‘repetition course’ of 18 days—in the artillery 20 days—every 
two years; after which he joins the /andwehr for another period of 12 
years, during which he is called out only every fourth year for a still 
shorter training; lastly, he joins the ‘landsturm,’ which includes 
all between the ages of 17 and Soexclusive of the ¢/i/e and landwehr. 


Cavalry serve for 10 instead of 12 years in the ite during which 
they are cailed out every year, but for only 12 days. The cavalry 
recruit has to bring his horse, or pay the value of one to govern- 
ment, who reimburse him yearly one-tenth of half its value: he 
enjoys the use of his horse, and at the end of his ten years’ service in 
the este it becomes his property. 


The ‘recruit’ and ‘repetition’ courses include a course of mus- 
ketry, and in those years in which he is not called out, the soldier has 
to fire at least 40 rounds, but owing to the many shooting clubs in the 
country this does not represent all the practice most men get, 


There is no officer class in the Swiss army: every one has to 
serve asa private and work his way up by merit. To become a 
Non-commissioned officer, aman has to do an additional course of 
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lines of a possible scheme. A census might be taken, to begin with, 
of all ekkas licensed to ply in Indian cantonments from which an esti- 
mate could be framed of the supply available. The existing stock might 
then be inspected by competent officers, anda scheme submitted for 
the formation of an ekka cadre on the lines suggested. If officers of 
experience and tact were chosen to carry the work out, [ cannot see an: 
reason why the object in view should not be attained ina manner which 
in the end would be advantageous both to Government and the ekka- 
owners, If, therefore, you consider the subject worth discussing, I would 
be much obliged if this very imperfect note were given a place in the 
next issue of the Journal. 
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By Lt.-Cont. THE HONn’BLE E. NOEL, LATE RIFLE BRIGADE. 


When entering Switzerland from any of the four great military 
states by which the territory of the Confederation is surrounded, the 
traveller is at once struck by the absence of militarism; barracks 
are few; there are no soldiers about in uniform, the clanking of 
swords awakes no echo in the streets, 


Although not a military nation like their neighbours, the Swiss 
are, nevertheless, a people fully determined to defend their neutrality 
and, still more, their independence against all comers. 


For these ends they maintain, not a standing army, but a national 
militia, raised by universal service. In Switzerland it is fully under- 
stood to be the duty of every citizen to take his share in the defence 
of the fatherland; to do so is looked upon as an honour as well as a 
duty, and the unlucky are they who from any physical weakness are 
unable to take their place in the ranks. All who for any reason do 
not serve have to pay a personal tax of 6 francs a year, and also 
income-tax according to their wealth, 


At the age of 20 every Swiss citizen has to go through a recruit’s 
course, which varies in length according to the arm, but is never less 
than six weeks nor more than three months. He then for 12 years 
is borne on the strength of the active army, called the ‘ /t¢e, and has 
to doa ‘repetition course’ of 18 days—in the artillery 20 days—every 
two years; after which he joins the /andwesr for another period of 12 
years, during which he is called out only every fourth year for a still 
shorter training; lastly, he joins the ‘landsturm,’ which includes 
all between the ages of 17 and 5oexclusive of the é/tte and landwehr. 


Cavalry serve for 10 instead of 12 years in the é/ite during which 
they are cailed out every year, but for only 12 days. The cavalry 
recruit has to bring his horse, or pay the value of one to govern- 
ment, who reimburse him yearly one-tenth of half its value: he 
enjoys the use of his horse, and at the end of his ten years’ service in 
the é/zte it becomes his property. 


The ‘recruit’ and ‘repetition’ courses include a course of mus- 
ketry, and in those years in which he is not called out, the soldier has 
to fire at least 40 rounds, but owing to the many shooting clubs in the 
country this does not represent all the practice most men get. 


There is no officer class in the Swiss army: every one has to 
serve asa private and work his way up by merit. To become a 
Non-commissioned officer, a man has to do an additional course of 
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from four to six weeks and go through as a non-commissioned officer 
another recruit course. For the rank of lieutenant there is required 
an ‘officer’s preparatory course’ of six weeks— in the artillery (two 
courses) of 14 weeks—a special musketry course of four weeks, and 
attendance as an officer at arecruit course. There is, furthermore, a 
special officer's course in the rank of first lieutenant, and before pro- 
motion to captain a first lieutenant must go through a recruit course 
in command of a company. There are also further courses for cap- 
tains and majors to qualify for promotion. 


The only strictly professional portion of the army are the officers 
of the general staff, some staff clerks, and about 200 instructors. 


The Swiss are very modest in the matter of rank. Companies, 
squadrons and batteries are commanded by captains; battalions, 
cavalry regiments and artillery groups by majors; regiments of infan- 
try and artillery (four to six batteries) and brigades of cavalry by lieute- 
nant-colonels, whilst brigades, divisions and army corps are alike 
commanded by cojonels, which is the highest rank held in peace-time. 


The Swiss soldier keeps his uniform, arms and accoutrements, and 
in the cavalry, his horse and saddlery—everything in fact except am- 
munition—in his own possession, an arrangement which greatly simpli- 
fies and accelerates mobilization. 


The battalions and squadrons are numbered consecutively through- 
out, the 1st, and apd 3rd forming the 1st regiment, the 4th, 5th 
and 6th the 2nd regiment, and so on.* There are two regiments ina 
brigade, two brigades in a division, and two divisions in an army 
corps. ; 

The infantry are armed with a 7°§ millimetre rifle, loaded Ly 
clips of six rounds ; the magazine holds two of these, besides the round 
in the chamber, The barrel is wholly incased in wood, whilst the 
bayonet is very like ours. The knapsack is carried ty means of two 
straps over the shoulders, and can be taken off and put on again very 
quickly, so that during a halt on the march, or a “stand easy” at 
manceavre, the soldier can relieve himself of his load. The greatcoat 
is rolled over the knapsack. A certain number of entrenching tools 
are carried by the men, but they look too small to be really serviceable, 
Heavier tools are carried in carts. The total weight carried by the 
foot soldier is about 60 Ibs. 


Knapsacks are carried by the company officers. The men have 
no gaiters, but the officers wear them of various patterns, 


Each division has one battalion of ‘ Carabineers’ (Rifles) who are 
specially selected as being the best shots. Line battalions are styled 
* Fusiliers.’ 


The Cavalry are all Dragoons, and. are armed with sword and car- 
bine, hoth of which are attached to the saddle, the former in a steel 
ecabbard on the near, the latter in a leathern bucket on the off side. 


© The 88th Battalion is now in the 4th regiment in place of the tath Battalion 
recently transferred to the St. Maurice defences. 
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The carbine is of the same bore as the infantry rifle; 60 rounds of 
ammunition are carried in a bandolier. The weight carried by the 
horses, allowing only to stone for the rider, amounts to nearly 17 
stone. 


There is one cavalry brigade of two regiments in each army corps. 
For divisional cavalry, there is a company of “Guides” to each divie 
sion, in all respects similar to a squadron of dragoons, There are also 
four companies of less strength who, as well as a detachment of 
cyclists, are attached to the staffs for escort and orderly duties. 


The field batteries have six guns and six wagons drawn by six 
horses each. The present guns are eight centimetre, but a new gua 
has been decidedupon with which the whole of the field artillery is 
about t> be rearmed. The gunners do not carry carbines : the drivers 
are armed with swords. The artillery as well as the engineer and 
transport horses are, like the men, only embodied for training, and 
except on these occasions the guns remain iin the arsenals, 


There are four batteries attached to each division, and six are 
attached to the corps artillery. 


There is no horse artillery. A mounted machine-gun company is 
attached to each cavalry brigade; these guns and their ammunition 
are carried on pack horses and can thus accompany the cavalry any- 
where. There are no machine guns attached to infantry, and no 
“ pompoms.” ; 

One would expect Switzerland to be strong in mountain artillery 
but such is not the case, there being only four batteries in all: these 
and 140 heavy guns of various calibre, available for the field army, do 
aot belong to any particalar army corps, and neither of these branches 
of the artillery arm figured in the late manceuvres, 


To each division a half battalion of engineers is allotted: other 
engineer units form part of the corps troops. 


There is a supply column to each army corps, consisting of 96 
‘wagons and 372 draft horses. 


There are no gaudy uniforms in the Swiss army; trousers or 
breeches of a bluish grey color are worn by men of all arms; tunics 
are dark blue for infantry, artillery and engineers, dark green for 
cavalry and carabineers, and at manceuvre all ranks and allarms wear 
a blouse not unlike our serge jacket, 


Every battalion has a band of brass instruments and small drums, 
and one ‘colour’ carried by a non-commissioned officer. This is the 
aational flag—a white cross on a red field—and has the canton 
inscribed on one side of the cross and the battalion number on the 
other, Cavalry regiments also have a small band and a ‘ guidon.’ 


Drill is simple: a battalion is divided into four companies, each 
company into two “‘pelotons”’ and four sections ; “fours” are formed by 
wheeling. There are only two positions for the rifle, the ‘sling '— 
ever the right shoulder with muzzle upright-—and the ‘order’; the 
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former with the arm extended is the position of ‘attention’ A 
uadron is divided into three troops, and forms column of route on 
a front of three. 


The Swiss army is divided into four corps d’armde, and every year 
the élite of two corps are called up for training, and in the case of one 
corps this is combined with field manceuvres. 


In 1903 it was the turn of the 1st corps which, belonging to West- 
ern Switzerland, consists principally of French-speaking troops. 


The day of mobilization was the 31st August, and the place for 
the 1st Division was Morges, well known for the pretty view it has of 
the Mont Blanc through an opening in the mountains of Savoy. The 
arsenal of the Canton Vaud is at Morges, and on a green meadow 
beside the arsenal on the north shore of Lake Geneva the men of 
the ten battalions of this canton assembled. The hour of ‘fall in’ 
was 7-30 A.M. for the 1st regiment, 9-30 for the 3rd, 11-30 for the 
and, and 10-30 fog the carabineers. The men had to find their way 
to Morges and all arrived fully clothed, armed and accoutred; many 
came by the ordinary trains, but special trains were alsorun to meet 
the traffic. Here were taken over the blankets, tools, cooking-pots, 
wagons and horses, each battalion receiving five covered carts, three 
‘requisition’ carts, and one small arms ammunition cart, each drawn 
by two horses. 


Some battalions marched off in the forenoon, others had their 
dinners at Morges and started away in the afternoon for their field 
stations. 

The 4th regiment, composed of troops of cantons Valais and 
Geneva, mobilized on their own ground and were conveyed to their 
field stations by railway. 


Morges was also the mobilization station for the ‘Lazaret’ 
(hospital) of the 1st Division consisting of three ‘Ambulances’ 
(field hospitals) in charge of the medical officers whose light blue 
tunics made them conspicuous amidst the more sombre clad soldiery, 


The mobilization of the 2nd Division, which has six places of 
assembly, was carried out this year at Verdon, where all the matériel 
was sent from the different arsenals, 


The artillery came out on the 28th August, but the cavalry did 
not mobilize till the 5th September and were conveyed by rail to 
Avenches. A squadron of cavalry has two carts, a forge and a cooking 
range which cooks on the move, whilst a battery possesses, in addition 
to the above, one equipment and one store wagon, 


Mobilization could be expedited to an even greater extent if more 
centres were established, thus lessening the work of issuing matériel 
at any one place and the distance to be travelled by the men 
Nevertheless, probably no army in Europe could mobilize as rapidly 
as the Swiss. 

On the evening of the 31st August there were in the field two 
divisions of infantry complete with engineers, commissariat, transport 
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and hospitals, and formed of men who the day before had been about 
their ordinary -usiness ; indeed many of them had probably tended 
their cattle that very morning before donning their uniforms, 


‘The field states for the 1st September showed a total of 23,608 men 
ofall ranks under arms and 2,812 horses (6ar riding and [2,191 draft). 
The corps, however, were not at full strength as this year only 10 
instead of 12 classes were called up, and leave is reported to have 
been freely given, 


The first week was devoted to battalion or regimental exercises 
called the ‘preparatory course,’ and during this time each corps 
remained stationary in its cantonments. The troops were housed 
mostly in baros, horses stabled in the towns or villages, and the guns, 
‘wagons and transport carts parked in fields outside, 


During the later period of the manceuvres, cantonments were 
changed nearly every day, and the billeting was genuinely carried 
out. On leaving quarters in the morning it was not known where 
the corps would pass the night, nor was there'a tent to be seen 
throughout the duration of manceuvres. 

Night outposts were practised on the Saturday of the first week 
and kept up all night. 

During the preparatory course the hours of work were from 7 A.M. 
to 1 P.M. and 3 P.M, to § P.M. 

The first two days of the second week were given upto ‘Brigade 
v. Brigade’ schemes on the ground round Divisional Head-Quarters. 
The 3rd Dragoons and 3rd Guides of the 2nd Army Corps, who were 
out for their annual training in the neighbourhood, were utilized on 
these days, a squadron of each being attached to the different 
brigades. 


After an interval of one day began the 
GRAND MANCEUVRES. 


The first phase—Division v. Division—was based on the following 
idea :-— 

AWhite Force was supposed to have issued from the upper valley 
of the Rhone and to be moving along the north shore of Lake Geneva 
in a westerly direction. Having occupied Lausanne on the gth Sep- 
tember it detached on the afternoon of that day a division—/ Division, 
Colonel P. Isler—on Echallens to drive back an enemy's column 
which had occupied Yverdon: 

A Red Force having crossed the Jura advances east to meet the 
white force anddetaches a division—// Division, Colonel E. Seco 
vetan—to cover its left by Yverdon at the head of Lake Neuchatel, 


The effective force on the 9th September was— 


I Division eee eee 11,188 men and 1,066 horses. 
| | rs ee ove 5,168 pp 1,005 9p 
Corps Troops awe oe = 3.248 ne SIZ ow 


Total see 25,604 men and 3,444 horses, 
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On the evening of the yth the ! Division, wAtte, had established its 
outposts on the line Bottens-Assens-Bournens : the II Division, red, 
on the line Essert Peti-Epautheires-Donneloye. The outposts 
were thus about 14 kilometres apart. Midway between them, but 
rather nearer the II Division, lay the village of Vuarrens, which was 
the objective of both cavalries next morning ; these were not to cross 
their outpost lines before 6-30 a. M., the infantry and artillery’ not 
before 8 A.M. 


The Corps troops were allotted as follows :— 


Tol Division whste 1st Dragoons, Pontoon Train and Teles, 
graph Company, 

» Ii Division red and Dragoon, machine gun company, balloon’ 
section and gth Field Artillery (6 batteries), | 


RST DAY, 10TH SEPTEMBER. CONFLICT OF TWO FORCES BOTH IN 
MOVEMENT. 


Colonel Isler, white, formed two columns : 
Right,-1st brigade (6 battalions) and 2 batteries Field Artillery. 


Left, 2nd brigade, Carabineer battalion, and a batteries Field: 
Artillery, 
with orders to move, one on each side of the main road Lausanne- 
Yverdon. ; 


Colonel Secretan, red, also formed two columns with Echallens as 
their objective ; ; 

Right, t regiment (three battalions), 2 batteries Field Artillery and 

the Engineer units to move along the high road, 

Left, remainder of the force to move by Ursins-Pailly-LeChauchy. 

The cavalry of both sides started at 6-30 and came into contact 
south of Vuarrens; the umpires decided in favour of the Reds, and the 
Whites retired behind Echallens, followed by the Reds who established 
their mitrailleuses on a hill north of the town, by the fire of which and 
of dismounted dragoons they delayed the advance of the white infantry 
long enough to enable their own force to take position on both sides 
of antes By 9-30 the gth Field Artillery (six batteries) had 
opened fire from the high ground east of that village. 

The Whites had now deployed, and advanced to the attack across 
the open plain between Echallens and Vuarrens. On their coming to 
close quarters the ‘cease fire’ sounded, 


At this juncture the Director of the Manwuvres, the Corps Com- 
mander Colonel Techtermann, had reports made to the Divisional 
Commanders to the effect that the main red army had occupied the 
heights east of the Venoge (a small river flowing into Lake Geneva 
east of Morges), that the main white army was halted on the line 
Lausanne-LeMont-Morrens. and ‘that. the detached division was to 
cover its right flank. 

This necessitated a retreat of the I Division (wiste) in an oblique 
direction on Poliez le Grand. The II"(red) followed, pivoting on its 
left and forming one regiment into a reserve north-west of lens, 
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whilst their al artillery took up a final position near Villars le 
Terroir. The action was all over before 2 P.M, 
That evening the outposts were on the following lines :— 
I Division (whsrte), Dommartia-Poliez le Grand-Bottens. 
IL” (red), Bretigny-Villars le ferroir-Fey 
not more than 3 kilometres apart. 


2ND DAY, 11TH SEPTEMBER. RED FORCE ATTACKS WHITE IN 
POSITION, 


The ground east of the Lausanne-Yverdon high road rises gradually 
to the hi y wooded region known as the Jorat, and behind the village 
of Poliez Pittet forms a steep escarpment ; this line, about 4 kilometres 
in length, was chosen by Colonel Isler (w4ste) for his main position. 

Colonel Secretan (red) formed two columns of attack. 

Right, 3rd brigade and oth F. A. (six batteries) to start from 
illars le Terrroir and attack the enemy in front ; 
Left, 4th brigade and and F.A. (four batteries) to start from 
Fey and attack enemy's right. 

The attack began at 7A.M, The right column established one 
group of guns (three batteries) on the hill east of Villars le Terroir and 
pushed the other forward to north of Poliez le Grand which had been 
abandoned by the enemy and occupied by the red infantry, who then 
continued their advance until they came into close contact with the 
white infantry above Poliez Petit. 

The left attack, half of whose artillery was somehow deflected to 
the right, was declared to have failed, and thus it devolved upon the 
right column to face the whole white force single-handed. At this 
moment (10 A.M.) the ‘cease fire, sounded. About 11 o'clock heavy 
rain came on and the troops were sent to their cantonments. 

This day the 2nd Dragoons emulated the exploits of the American 
civil war by making araid round the enemy’s rear, but the early 
termination of the operations prevented their reaping the fruits of 
their enterprise. 

To enable the I Division to be attackers the following new “‘ idea” 
was promulgated for the next day: 

A Red Force, retreating, has halted on the right bank of the 
Mentue (a small stream flowing north into Lake Neuchatel), its left 
wing—// Division—has taken position on the heights between the 
Mentue and the Merine (a stream flowing into the e at Moudon) 
with outposts on the line Moulin des Engrins (east of Fey)—Sottens- 
Moudon. 

A White Force pursuing has reached the heights of Pomy, 
Vuarrens, Bottens; its right wmg==/ Divissen—has its outposts on 
the line Peney le Jorat—Dommartin-Sugnens and has orders to push 
on vigorously next morning om Thierrens. 

The corps artillery (6 batteries), the machine. gan company and 
the balloon section were transferred to the I Division (white). 

3RD DAY, rath SepTemBer. Wits FORCE ATTACKS F' 

POSITION. 
. The scene of this day’s combat wasan undulating plai: 
by wooded heights with the village of Chapelle in the mi. 
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The right of the red position stretched towards the ravine of the 
- Mentue in front of St. Cierges ; the centre was a hill north-east of 

Chapelle commanding the whole plain, and the left reached to the 
woody ground above the Merine, a front of about 4 kilometres. On the 
right was the 3rd brigade with one regiment (three battalions) in first 
line and one held in reserve near Biolettes; the artillery (four bat- 
teries) was east of St. Cierges ; the centre and left were held by the 4th 
brigade and Carabineer battalion, a whole regiment being kept in 
reserve. 

Colonel Isler (white) formed three columns of attack : 

Right, 3 battalions on Sottens ; 


Centre, 6 battalions, 3 squadrons with machien guns and 8 bat- 
teries, by Dommartin aud Montaubion on Chapelle. 


Left, 4 battalions, 2 batteries and } battalion, Engineers by Naz 
on St, Cierges, 


The bridge over the Mentue at Naz had been blown up, but the 
Engineers soon built a new one and the left attack was not long 
delayed. This column drove back the enemy's right in front of St. 
Cierges, but was checked by the reserve which was strongly posted 
along the edge of the woods east of the road joining that village and 
Chapelle. 


Meanwhile, the right and centre columns had penetrated the 
defiles aboubt Dommartin and Villars-Mendraz and debouched upon 
the plateau: their artillery came into action fist near the hamlets of 
Peyres and Montaubion and shelled the village of Chapelle still 
held by the enemy’s advanced troops: a second artillery position 
was found west of Sottens when the first line infantry had pushed 
beyond this nearly to Chapelle. 


Colonel Secretan (ved) now moved his artillery (four batteries) to 
the hill above Chapelle (east of the figure 821 on the map) where they 
had to form up under the fire of the eight batteries of the centre column 
at a range of about 2,000 metres. Overpowered by this superior fire, 
they had to fall back and this opened the way for the main infantry 
attack, Whilst the second line battalions of the centre column advanced 
by companies in column of fours and deployed for attack, and the 
rest of the white infantry were pressing in force up the hill 
north-east of Chapelle, the red reserve of three battalicns issued from 
the woods and delivered a counter-attack. This brought the contend-= 
ing troops into close contact and the ‘ cease fire’ was sounded about 
30 A.M. 


It would have been better, as things turned out, if the red artillery 
had been at the outset posted on the hill they occupied later, as it 
was the most commanding position in the field, but the Commander 
evidently anticipated the attack on his right flank, and in any case it 
is a question whether they could have held on against such a heavy 
preponderance of guns long enough for him to profit by his strong 
Teserves, 

The weather this day was sunny and very clear, and the view of 
the field from a height was quite picturesque. 

- The cavalry did not take any prominent part in these two days’ 
combats, 
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This ended the first phase of the grand manceuvres, The second 
phase, which opened on Monday, 14th, consisted of the operations 
of the united corps d’armée against a ‘Combined Division formed 
for the purpose from troops of other army corps, to the number of 14 
battalions, 6 squadrons with a machine gun company, and 6 batteries 
of artillery. 


SECOND PHASE—ARMY CORPS v. COMBINED DIVISION. 
The idea promulgated was as follows :=—= 


A Red Porce=I Corps d’armée, Colonel A. Fechtermann—comin: 
from Geneva has crossed the upper Broye (river flowing Rodihwart 
through Moudon and Payerne) and is ordered to move by Siviriez, 
Romont and Freyburg on Berne. 


A White Force—Combined Division, Colonel G. Wassmer -of the 
General Staff—is to oppose this corps and delay their march to the 
utmost possible. 5 


The red outposts were onthe line Chavannes les Forts-Siviriez- 
Chesailles-Neyruz; the white on the line Fetigny-Torny le Petite 
Torny le Grand-Lentigny-Cottens ; about 15 kilometres apart. 


The white cavalry was not to cross their outpost line before 6 
A.M. and the infantry not before 7-30 A.M. Similarly the red cavalry 
and infantry were not to cross the line Vauderens-Moudon-Neyruz 
before the same hours. 


4TH DAY, 14TH SEPTEMBER. FORCE DELAYING THE ADVANCE OF 
A STRONGER ONE, 


The red force was formed in two columns :-= 


Right, | Division, with the corps artillery, to move on the line of 
the Glane through Siviriez, Romont and Villa St. Pierre. 


Left, I Division, on the high ground east of the Broye through 
Moudon, Dompierre and Chatonnaye. 


About midway between the opposing forces, situated on a high 
hill, ie the town of Romont forming with the cemetery on its south 
side a naturally strong position; this the white side succeeded in 
seizing with its cavalry, machine gun company, and the Carabineer 
battalion of its left column, who held it against the advanced guard 
of the I Division. The reds eventually brought up 5 battalions sup- 
ported by the fire of 7 batteries, but it was not till 11 A.M. that the 
umpires considered the place captured, and the whites retired. 


Meanwhile the red left column was making steady progress and 
had captured the village of Villars Bramard. 


This day afforded ample opportunities for the cavalry with their 
mitrailleuses to take up successive positions to cover the retreat of 
the infantry, and the last episode was a duel towards 2 P.M, between 
machine guns supported by dismounted fire between the villages of 
Villarimbout and Chatonnaye. 
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This was a fatiguing day for the troops; rain had fallen all 
Sunday and the following night, and the weather continued rainy alt 
day, making the country very heavy. The baggage trains did not 
come up till late in the afternoon. The troops manceuvred every day 
in full marching order. 


The Red Force halted with outposts on the line Grange la 
Battia-Villarimbout-Sédeilles-Villarzel ; head-quarter of corps and 
I Division at Romont, II Division at Villars Bramard. 


The White Force had drawn to its left towards the valley of 
the Glane, and placed its outposts somewhat in advance of those of 
the previous night on the line Granges-Middes-d la Rape-Orson- 
nens in close proximity to those of the enemy. 


5TH DAY, 15TH SEPTEMBER. WEAKER FORCE ATTACKED BY 
STRONGER, 


The Witte Force withdrew early to a position north of Noreaz and 
south-west of Avry-sur-Matran forming two almost distinct positions 
with low ground between them. The right was occupied by 6 
battalions and 2 batteries, the Jeff by 2 battalions of Carabineers, 
4 batteries in 1st line, and a reserve of 6 battalions. 


The Red commander formed three columns :— 
Right, 6 battalions and 4 batteries, on Matran, 
Centre, 7 battalions and 6 battcries, on Onnens, 


Left, 9 battalions and 4 batteries,on Torny le Grand and 
Prez, 4 battalions in reserve. 


The left column was the first to arrive in front of the enemy’s right 
position, and was soon supported by the artillery of the centre ; after 
about an hour's bombardment of 60 guns against 12 the infantry 
advanced tothe attack, which was adjudged to have succeeded. 


By this time the other two columns (constituting the I Division) 
with the cavalry on the extreme right had opened their attack on the 
enemy’s left, and the corps artillery (6 batteries) in the centre were 
now able to turn their fire on this part of the white position, 


Colonel Wassmer now launched a counter-attack with his re- 
serve—6 battalions—on the right of the I Division. At this stage 
the Director of the Manceuvres,Colonel H. Bleuler, stopped the 
proceedings. ; 


The occupation of a divided position in face of a superior enemy 
seems somewhat risky, and the massing of the corps artillery on their 
centre enabled the attackers to take advantage of this. The white 
left was the important flank, but it is very doubtful whether this 
counter-attack supported only by 24 guns would have succeeded, 
against 13 battalions and 60 guns with a reserve of 4 battalions 
behind them? 


This brought the manceuvres to a close. 
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‘The reader will probably have observed a tendency towards the 
udoption of stereotyped advances leading to frontal attacks and 
porate battles, and an absence of wideturning movements, of which, 

owever, there was one case in the earlier field days of brigade against 
brigade, 


In a cavalry where the horses are almost the rider’s own property, 
one would rather expect to find them spare their mounts, but this was 
not the case ; they worked their horses well and also showed con- 
siderable aptitude for dismounted action. 


In the artillery the driving was good; fire was opened at fully 
4,000 yards, but the regimental and group commanders did not pre- 
cede their guns sufficiently to reconnoitre their positions; guns were 
pushed vigorously to the front, perhaps at times too tuch so, and the 
attack was always prepared by artillery fire. 


Infantry fire was always independent, but controlled; there were 
no volleys ; firing lines were thick, and when all supports had been 
absorbed the men sometimes fired in two ranks, the men in rear stand~ 
ing and firing over the heads of those kneeling in front. Concealment 
was little practised and entrenching not much resorted to. Shelter 
trenches were of the straight, shallow type without any effort to 
render them invisible. In all advances the officers led with drawn 
swords, and the assault was delivered by battalions in dense swarms 
with bayonets fixed, colors flying and bands playing. 


The field telegraph was employed to keep up connexion between 
different columns, but there was no visual signalling. Motor cars were 
used by the staffs. The order of march ofthe trains was very well 
preserved and the ammunition carts and entrenching tools were 
always well pushed forward. 


The theatre of the manceuvres includes some of the ground crossed 
by the French in the campaign of 1798 when the Vaudois joined the 
invaders against their Bernese masters. It is a very favourable 
country for manceuvring with rolling hills, well wooded, provided 
with good roads, and quite unbroken by hedges or fences. At the 
time of the manceuvres there was a great quantity of land under 
gtass, and the corn had been all cut and gathered, 


The weather during the first eleven days was hot and dry, but this 
was followed by a sudden fall in temperature and much rain, 


On the 16th the First Army Corps was reviewed near Payerne by 
Federal Councillor Miiller, a military officer, head of the War Depart- 
ment. 


The infantry of the I Division was drawn up in two lines of batta- 
lion columns, the cava'ry brigade in line of squadron columns at 
right angles to the infantry, the Engineers occupying the corner thus 
formed between them, whilst the whole of the artillery were in two lines 
on the left and a little in rear of the infantry, The II Division ona hill 
about 300 yards behind the first. 
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The inspecting officer, accompanied by the foreizn attachés rode 
all along the lines, after which the troops marched past. The iafacts 
led in column of “ pelotons,” each division headed by its cycists ax 
guides, its engineers and hospital corps bringing up the rear. The: | 
followed the pontoon train and telegraph compaay and after a shr | 
interval, the artillery at the trot by batteries. Last.y came the caver * 
also at the trot by troups, swords at the ‘carry,’ with their mach i 
guns io rear. 


The cavalry would have looked more effective in squadrons, Ty: 
infantry marched past at the sling, right arm extended and ‘evesre= | 
The military chaplains marched tin uniform taking post bess 
the colors, which were carried on the inner flank of the 4th “pe 
ton,” Only the corps and divisional commanders saluted with & 
sword. 


Immediately after the review, the various corps started for th: 
demobilization stations, some by rail and some by march route. 


The annual manceuvres are thus used to practice the railwavs ¢ 
conveying troops, guns, horses and wagons. All was done witht: 
any confusion or interference with the ordinary traffic which w: 
itself this day much increased owing to the crowds of sightseers wi 
came to witness the review. 


The demobilization of the troops of the Canton Vaud, amount!:: 
to 10 battalions, 4 squadrons and 4 batteries, was carried out at Mx- 
ges on the 16th, 17th and 18th September ; that of the mounted coz: 
first and the foot last. The guns, transport wagons, ete. were retarmal 
to the arsenal on demobilization. On these occasions a minute insp 
tion is made of all clothing, arms and equipment, and unserviceaz< 
articles are replaced, damages assessed, and small books written up 


Cavalry horses are inspected by the regimental veterinary sar 
geon; hired horses by both a military and civil veterinary Officer, asd 
when passed are handed over to their civilian owners. 


Colors are returned to the arsenal accompanied by the regiment: 
bands and an armed escort. 


Lastly, the men are dismissed and go off with their arms, accoutre 
ments and uniform. There was a remarkable absence during these 
days of drunkenness and disorderly conduct. 


As at mobilization, soon demobilization the men pay their own 
Tailway fares and recover the cost afterwards. Outside the station 
three temporary offices had been put up for the issue of tickets, and 
several special trains were run to enable every man to reach his home 
by the evening of the 18th. This date made a roth day of service 
which was exacted this year and give rase to some murmurings. The 
object of the extra day was to enable the inspection of equipment at 
demobilization to be carried out efficiently and without hurry. It 
was argued that the Federal law requires 18 days’ service, but that it 
is within the powers of the cantons (in whose charge the equipment 
is) to demand more if necessary, and the Federal Government granted 
the extra day’s pay. : 
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There was a case this year of a soldier refusing to do his service. 


The individual was a lawyer and newspaper editor, a believer in 
the ‘brotherhood of all men,’ an objector to all wars and, consequently, 
to armies and to the division of men into different nations. He was 
tried by court-martial and in his defence made a speech lasting over 
an hour, in which he set forth his views. He was found guilty of deser- 
tion and insubordination and sentenced to discharge with ignominy, 
three months’ imprisonment and a year’s loss of civil rights. 


The Swiss army is weak in cavalry and artillery : the 8 Dragoon 
regiments are of only three squadrons each, and the squadrons of only 
60 files : the divisional artillery groups have only two batteries. The 
tandweky cavalry have no horses and the artillery no field guns: a 
portion of the /andwehr of the latter arm serve in the ammunition - 
columns of the field army; beyond this the /andwekr men of the 
cavalry and artillery would probably be employed in war as reserves 
to the active army, in remount depéts, on the lines of communication, 
with the Jandwehr train, with the heavy guns, or, lastly, with the 
fortress artillery. 


Of the /andwekr infantry there are enough battalions of the ‘ first 
levy’ to add a 5th brigade with a carabineer battalion to each army 
Corps. 


The most striking feature of the Swiss army is the great efficiency 
attained with considerably less training than that enjoyed by our 
militia, This is the outcome of steady hard work in the recruit and 
other ‘ courses,’ and in the annual or biennial embodiment, 


A service of 18 days, deducting 2 for assembly and dismissal and 
2 Sundays, leaves only 14 working days in two years, This gives little 
time for ‘ soldiering ’ of the spit and polish type or for mere barrack 
square ‘smartness.’ The Swiss soldiers are not so well set up, and 
perhaps are less imposing on ceremonial parades than those of regular 
armies, but they can, nevertheless, carry their 60 Ibs. through a long 
day’s march. They are intelligent and well educated, good shots, 
well conducted and thoroughly willing workers. 


The Swiss are an essentially free people, but do not understand 
freedom to include a right to shirk one’s personal duty in national 
defence, Their system provides for the security of their. countr: 
with the least possible burden to its inhabitants, and enables them out 
ofa population of under 33 millions to put a trained army of 120,000 
fighting-men in the field with reserves behind it, at a military expen- 
diture, on all accounts, of less than a million and a half pounds a 
year. 


In the first days of October took place some further manceuvres in 
which Position Artillery played the chief part. The scene was the 
ground between Lakes Neuchatel and Bienne, where the small river 
Thitle connecting the two has been cut into a deep canal about 50 

’ -yards wide and 7 kilometres long. 
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The isthmus is bordered on the west by the Jura range and on the 
east by a wooded hill, Jolimont, which stretches from the south-east 
corner of Lake Bienne about two-thirds of the way towards Lake 
Neuchatel. 


On Jolimont emplacements had been made for 12-centimetre guns 
near the top, and for 8-centimetre guns lower down on the south 
shoulder, while at the foot, on a low projecting plateau with a com 
mand of some 50 feet above the canal, the edge of a wood called the 
Niederholz about 1 kilometre long had been lined with almost con- 
tinuous schanzes for infantry and 8-centimetre guns, flanked on 
either side by a battery of four 12-centimetre mortars. 


On the Jura side were twelve 12-centimetre guns (without em- 
placements) and down in the valley, covered by an underfeature, 
four 12-centimetre mortars. 


On the afternoon of October 1st some remarkable field firing was 
carried out. The artillery fired simultaneously from the hills on both 
sides of the valley at the foot of the hills opposite: the guns on 
Jolimont at targets representing attacking troops, those on Jura at the 
most prominent part of the Niederholz schanzes, ard also at an 
earthwork higher up on the northern part of Jolimont. 


The ranges were: from Jolimont 4,0<0 metres for the 13-centimetre 
guns, and 2,500 for the 8-centimetre which fired towards the shore 
of Lake Neuchatel ; from Jura 4,000 metres to the upper earthwork 
and 2,500 to the Niederholz for the 12-centimetre guns, 2,000 metres 
for the mortars. 


The Jolimont is about 600 feet above lake level; the guns on Jura 
were not so high, perhaps 500 feet: whilst the ground in the middle 
through which the canal flows is quite flat. 


All this was in a populous country with numerous villages dotted 
about, yet all was carried out in most excellent order; there were no 
accidents, and the numerous spectators looked on as they would at a 
cricket match in England. 


The Niederholz entrenchments were well built, in a broken line 
with thick traverses, and casemates, and like the gun emplacements 
higher up, were well concealed from view. 


The portion which served as a target for eight 12-centimetre guns 
for nearly two hours ata range of only 2,500 metres sustained very 
little damage : one casemate was pierced by a shell and the top of the 
parapet knocked off in a few places, 


There was a little more firing the next morning. In the afternoon 
began the infantry attack supported by position artillery. 


The ground between the two lakes has been divided into three 
sections and the manceuvres were confined to the centre section, the 
troops told off for the attack consisted of one brigade (six battalions), 
half battalion of engineers and a bridging section. The brigade con- 
sisted actually of five battalions, the sixth being allotted to the defence 
aided by a company of casuals and a half battalion of engineers. 
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One battalion advanced late in the afternoon and drove the defenders’ 
outposts across the bridge, which was then supposed to be blown 
up; the remainder did not come up till afcer dark. A state of ‘ war’ 
was maintained all .night; searchlights were used by both sides and 
the heavy guns boomed at intervals. At daybreak an attempt was 
made by three battalions to cross the canal by a poontoon bridge, when 
the operations were brought to a close. As the canal was nowhere 
more than 600 yards from the Neiderholz schanzes, and lay ina per- 
fectly open plain, the difficulties of forcing a passage may be readily 
imagined. 


The guns were served by the 1st and 2nd Divisions of Position 
Artillery ; there are five such in the Swiss army, of 5 companies and 40 
guns each, but neither division had its full complement present on this 
occasion. 


Accurious feature in all these manoeuvres was the use of the 
languages of the great rivals France and Germany in the same army 
and even in different battalions of the same regiment. The Thiéle 
canal is the boundary between the two tongues, and in the last 
operations it so happened that most of the defenders were French- 
speaking troops ina German-speaking country, and the attackers 
German-speaking troops among a French-speaking population who 
talked of them as Ad/emands. 


The gun emplacements on Jolimont and the Niederholz schanses 
are intended to be permanent and to form part of the national 
defences, and presumably later on the remaining sections of this 
terrain will be likewise fortified. 


This ended the manceuvres in the western half of Switzerland for 
a period of two years, 


It is hoped that this short account of the Swiss militia army may 
be of interest to British readers: there are some points of the system 
that seem well deserving of our attention and imitation. 


HORSE-BREEDING IN INDIA, 


By MaAjor:GENerAL T. B. TyLer, CSL, R.A. 


General Sir John Watson disclaims “the entertainment of an 
unduly gloomy view of horse breeding in India,” which was the 
impression I received of his opinions after reading his article, and, on 
the contrary, declares he takes“ the most hopeful views ” of the 
recommendations of the Commission of 1900. I hasten to apologise 
for mistaking the drift of his arguments, and am heartily glad that, 
with one exception, he approves of those recommendations, I beg 
him also to accept an expression of regret from me in that I misunder- 
stood his words : ‘‘that English blood has never been successful with 
any other class of animals ”;he explains that he meant /adsan 
animals, such as cattle, dogs and fowls, whereas I supposed he referred 
to horses only. The one exception to which I have alluded is his 
disbelief in the future success of the “ Crown” breed, and he writes 
“as far as | am aware (the italics are his) we have not at the present 
moment a single representative descended from about a thousand 
imported sires, whereas should nature have intended the cross to be 
permanent we should have had............n0t thousands but tens of 
thousands of such horses.” Nature has not had achance of manifesting 
her intentions on the subject at all. On page 16 of the report the 
Commission stated that they had seen four country-bred Imperial 
stallions, all of which, as far as I remember, were descended from 
imported thorough-bred sires, a very small number and not sufficient to 
controvert his arguments except in a minute degree, though three out 
of the four were suitable and successful sires. But why are there so 
few ? Not because, so far as is known, nature has declined to allow 
her laws to be broken, but because the advisers of the Government 
of India have for many years insisted that no stallions, except imported 
ones, should be used, and that country-breds are unfit for employment 
as sires,—a theory strongly Opposed by the Commission. There are 
anumber of country-bred sires in the possession of natives, some of 
which were seeh by the Commission (their pedigree could not be 
traced, but they were, no doubt, in some cases, the descendants of 
imported horses, but they seemed to have been selected on no principle, 
and, like their progeny, were reared under conditions which can only 
lead to the production of the stunted, ill-shaped animals which are 
found all over India. As is well known, there is no grazing procurable 
in the plains except for a few weeks in the year, and for many months 
the young stock are tied up by head and heel and given exercise,—a 
system of treatment entirely at variance with nature’s scheme for 
horse-breeding. The Commission framed their proposals in accordance 
with nature’s scheme, and) shall be surprised if, after the new system 
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has had a few years’ trial, there is not a substantial increase in the 
number of country-breds maintained as stallions for Imperial and 
District requirements, 


Sir John Watson makes no allusion to the recommendation of 
the Commission that a proportion of Arab sircs and of sires of the 
well-defined native breeds should be employed in the production and 
maintenance of the “ Crown”’ breed (pages 53 and 54 of Report), and 
apparently does not observe that we carefully refrained from advising 
that the thorough-bred should be employed atthe studs in any undue 
proportion. I hope I do not misunderstand him, but as he uses these 
words—that he ‘hesitates to put faith in the ‘Crown horse’ who is to be 
the descendant of more English sires,” 1 can only suppose that be 
believes the Commission rely entirely on the English sire to the ex- 
clusion of all others. 


However, the formation and maintenance of the Indian breed of 
horses of the future are not in our hands ; indeed, as Sir John Watson 
writes, “we may safely leavethem (the new horse-breeding depart- 
ment) to work out all these questions, and come toa right conclusion. ” 
What conclusions will be arrived at time alone can show. 


I must, however, protest against the designs of nature being taken 
as kaown before she has had full opportunity for developing them. 


——_____~ 


To THe SECRETARY, 
UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION IN INDIA. 


Dear Sir, 


In my lecture on the Campaign in Kumaon, published in the Octo- 
ber number of the Journal, 1 find I have referred to a monument 
erected on the hill of Kalunga. This is wrong, as I discovered when 
subsequently visiting the place last May. The hill is covered with 
thick jungle, amid which the foundation walls of the Fort and its 
subsidiary defences can with difficulty be traced. The monument 
itself stands near Dehra, but in sight of the historic hill, while 
another old monument, from which the tablet has been removed, 
stands in the fields at the northern extremity of the hill, near the 
path leading to Rajpur. 


Yours truly, 
BAREILLY ; i Ws. G. HAMILTON, Major, 


The 31st December 1903. Norfolk Regiment. 
9 4 
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PRECIS OF FOREIGN MILITARY PAPERS. 


FRENCH PAPERS. 


Revue de Cavalerte. 


August.—The Revue de Cavalerie being the mouth-piece of the 
French Cavalry, one must naturally conclude that it voices the general 
opinion of the service on matters connected with it. The great ques- 
tion, which of late has been agitating the minds of French Cavalry 
soldiers, is the future réle of cavalry in war, and in the numbers at 
present under review, the general bias of the service in favour of the 
shock tactics and cold steel school is very strongly expressed. So 
unanimous, indeed, are all the writers in condemning the ‘tnew” or 
“American” school who advocate the dismounted action of cavalry, 
that one begins to think that in France, at any rate, the ‘new school”’ 
must consist entirely df infantry men! s 


A writer on this subject in the August number complains of the 
vacillating policy of the authorities with regard to cavalry tactics ever 
since 1870. How they have blown hot and cold alternately, now 
recommending shock tactics, now fire tactics, and anon attempting 
to combine the two. 


An out and out ‘‘laudator temporis acti,’ the writer trots out 
once more the Napoleonic cavalry and, with much warmth, dem one 
strates to all who may be inclined to doubt him that far from rele- 
gating their tactics to the glass cases of a museum to keep the bear- 
skins of Napoleon’s grenadiers company, they should be inculcatedi in 
the minds of the rising generation of cavalry men as they willbe asuseful 
in the future as they were in the past. ‘ Principles,” he remarks, 
“have remained unaltered.” “The new policy is a policy of timi- 
dity and cavalry, if they wish to be of any use at all, must be will- 
ing to make sacrifices.” 


Cavalerie et Mandarinat is a somewhat flippant article on the 
subject of the entrance examinations to the French Staff College. The 
author is in favour of abolishing paper examinations and replacing 
them by practical tests. 


In this suggestion he is, by no means, the first in the field; all 
armies have long striven to find the ideal method of selection, but so 
far the written competitive examination holds the first place and 
there can be little doubt of its remaining there. 


September—La cavalerie et be canon is an extremely spirited article 
which repaysreading. It formulates a plea for the provision of light, 
quick-firing guns for use with cavalry. 


Commencing with a gloomy picture of the drawbacks of the 
present horse artillery guns attached to Cavalry Brigades, their want 
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of speed, their limited mobility in bad country, and their comparative 
slowness in coming into action, ranging and changing target, the 
writer proceeds to point out the grievous burden their safeguarding 
entails upon the cavalry. 


He then discusses the cavalry and artillery Regulations, comparing 
them greatly to the disadvantage of the latter. 


To the presence of these horse artillery guns he ascribes the 


“decadence of cavalry. Having deprived the cavalry soldiers of their 


dash.by setting a drag on them in the shape of guns, the authorities 
have, he contends, tried to neutralize the loss of speed by fire effect, 
but have only succeeded in creating a hybrid arm which is useful 
neither as cavalry nor as infantry. 


Acknowledging the difficulty of finding a suitable gun for employ- 
ment with cavalry, the writer is confident that with encouragement 
from the prover quarters it will be found and when found, will res 
juvenate cavalry and restore to it all the glories of the past. 


Mitrailleuses de cavalerte.—Reviews briefly the attitude of the 
various European armies with regard to machine guns in general and 
their application (o cavalry in particular. From his study of the 
question, the writer is convinced that machine guns have come to 
stay and will be given a prominent place in wars of the future. 


October.—This number contains the first part of a review of the 
New (provisional) Musketry Regulations for French Cavalry. Appar- 
ently the publication of the book (which appeared in September last) 
has been awaited with much curiosity and interest as the service felt 
that either directly or indirectly the New Musketry Regulations would 
afford some clue to the attitude of,“ the authorities’’ with regard to 
the two schools of Cavalry. These expectations, however, have not 
been realized, as the book conveys no hint, but is, apparently, a 
straightforward manual of instruction and nothing more. It is well 
teccived by its critics and is considered a distinct improvement on its 
predecessor, 


The article entitled Baucher ou a’Aure is another of the violent 
attacks on the dismounted action school and the writer specially warns 
his countrymen not to be carried away by the so-called “ lessons of 
the Buer War.” He naively remarks that the ‘failure’ of the British 
Cavalry in the face of the Boer’s rifle fire is no reason why the prin« 
ciples of generations should be at once set aside as obsolete. In this 
ke strikes a note which one hears sounding throughout General 
Maude’s recent book on Cavalry. 


_ For the rest, all the numbers of the “Revue” contain interesting 
historical articles on the French Cavalry. 
Revue du cercle Militaire. 


The second number for August contains a criticism on some obser 
vations regarding recruiting made in the Army and Navy Gazette. 
According to the Gazette, what is wanted in order to raise the physical 
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standard of our recruits is the increased prosperity of the British 
working classes, which would ensure better feeding, clothing and 
improved surroundings and would tend towards a higher physical 
standard, Captain Panivin in commenting upon this, points out that, 
were this increased prosperity realized the logical result would be not 
better, kut worse recruiting as, under a voluntary system of enlist- 
ment, it is only those who are not prosperous in Civil life who enlist 
in the army, 


The series of articles on the North Sea-Mediterranean canal is 
continued and its economic aspect is examined. According to the 
writer dealing with the question, the canal is not sound from a finan- 
cial point of view. Its length is given as 245 miles: the maximum 
speed ships could traverse it at would be to knots an hour with long 
waits as the 18 locks. Ships steaming day and night would take two 
days to traverse it and, if moving only by day, they would take 4 
days. Summing up, the writer thinks that the seven hundred million 
francs which the construction of the canal would cost, would be 
better spent in adding a squadron to the Navy. It goes without say- 
ing that the writer is a Naval Officer. 


No. 37 (dated 22nd August) contains an interesting translation 
from the Journal of the United States Cavalry Association on the 
subject of Japanese Cavalry. 


According to the American Officer, the Japanese Cavalry is still 
far below the Kuropean standard and is considerably behind the 
Japanese Artillery and Infantry. ‘ 


In the 12th of September number a précis of the Proceedings of 
the recent Royal Commission on the South African War begins and 
runs through subsequent numbers, 


The supply of “ under officers” is, apparently, causing the authori- 
ties at French Army head-quarters considerable anxiety and is 
bringing home to them, no doubt, some of the difficulties under 
which we labour with our voluntary system. The same baits, to 
which we are by now well accustomed, are suggested to entice the 
right stamp of man to stay in the army and become an “under- 
officer.” Higher pay, less work, the promise of employment on 
quitting the service, etc., etc. 


In the 17th October number will be found a statement showing 
the distribution of French troops (Infantry and Artillery) in the 
colonies. 


No. 45 (dated the 7th November 1903) gives a resumé of the 
French Military Budget for 1904. There can be no doubt but that 
the French Government find it more and more difficult each year to 
procure the requisite number of men for the Army. 


Revue Militaire Suisse. 


Amongst others, the review contains two very interesting articles, 
Of these the first treats of Alpine warfare and, although the ideas 
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put forward contain nothing very original, they are stated clearly and 
concisely and draw attention to many points, which we, who have the 
prospect of fighting in a mountainous country ever before us, would 
do well to bear in mind. 


The second article deals with the employment of the Swiss Caval- 
ry. 
In Switzerland the number of mounted men is small and the 


writer of the article puts forward suggestions for their economical 
as well as efficacious employment. 


C, W. G. RICHARDSON, Captain, 


RussiAN PAPERS, 
Voyennt Sbornik. 


Fune.—Amongst the articles contained in this number, the fol- 
lowing, perhaps, may be taken as possessing the most general 
interest for us : 


1. Prince Eugene Napoleon-—This is a historical sketch which 
treats of the 1809 Campaign in Italy, which was undertaken by the 
Austrians at a time when the French had their hands full fighting the 
British in the Peninsula. Prince Eugene Napoleon was “ Viceroy” 
of Italy. The article is illustrated by two excellent engravings. 


2. In Rear of the Army of the Danube.—A retrospect of the 
Russian Campaign in the Balkans. Though written with the special 
object of paying a tribute to General Drentelu, who commanded the 
Lines of Communication of the Russian Army, this is a most interesting 
and useful article. The author remarks that the glamour of the deeds 
in front throw into the shade the more prosaic but none the less 
useful work which is done in rear of the Army. He shows how the Com- 
mander of the Lines of Communication of an Army must be not only 
a soldier, but an administrator, an engineer and skilful diplomatist, 
not to mention various other réles which call for judgment, tact and 
self-reliance. The hero of the article, General Drenteln, appears to 
have possessed all these qualities to a pre-eminent degree. 


3. Events in Wilna.—A historical sketch of the commencement 
of Napoleon’s disastrous Campaign in Russia (1812). The article 
discusses the strategic value of Wilna and gives some interesting 
details of Napoleon’s plans for the Campaign. It is instructive to 
study these plans in the light of after events and to contrast them with 
what is now known of the Great Emperor's ideas on war, 


4. Remarks on the Austrian Infantry.—The author thus sums 
up his remarks.—‘‘ We have seen that em masse, the Austrian soldier 
is considerably inferior to the German; education is ona very low 
plane and owing to the differences in dialects within the army, one 
half may be said not to understand the other half; the under officer 
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question, owing to the reduction (contemplated) of the term of service 
to two years, requires immediate decision if the situation is to be 
saved.” 


§.The war training of the Sotnia.—Continues the series. The 
points dealt witb in the present article are— 


(2) The inspection. 
(6) Manceuvres. 
(c) Musketry—mounted and dismounted. 


6. Mounted Sappers.—A discussion on the utility of the arm. 


Fuly.—The following are some of the articles contained in this 
number :— 


1, Prince Eugene Napoleon.—A continuation of the article men- 
tioned in the précis of the June number. 


2. Role of the Russian fleet in the war of 1877-78.—The first 
of a series of articles on the subject. Beginning with a review of the 
geographical conditions in the White, Baltic and Caspian seas, the 
lines of communications by rail and by water, the writer goes on to dis- 
cuss the advantages conferred upon Turkey by her geographical posi- 
tion. He then turns to the political aspect of affairs at the time; 
the effect of the Treaty of Berlin on Russia’s power in the Black Sea, 
the hostile attitude of England and how the balance of power in the 
Levant influenced her interests in Egypt and the Suez Canal. 


Part I of the article ends with a discussion of the strategical situ- 
ation. 


Part II deals with the movements of the Russian fleet before the 
opening of the Campaign—the operations carried out by the iron- 
clad “ Petropavlovsk”—the failure of the Russian withdrawal from 
the Mediterranean—the progress of the campaign on land and, finally, 
the inaction of the Russian fleet. 


Part III is devoted to technical questions relating to the naval 
matériel of the two belligerents—the advantages of various types of 
ironclads, their armanent and building are discussed and the naval 
forces are compared. 


3. War training of the British Infantry—This is a review (as 
apart from a critique) of our infantry training. It would have been 
interesting had the writer given the impressions our various rules and 
exercises conveyed to him. 


4. The War Training of a Sotnia—Continued fromhe last to 
number, the points dealt with are :— 


(1) Guard duties, 


(2) Reconnaissance. 
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5. Work of the German Railway Troops in China in 1900-01 — 
This article repays reading and would prove interesting to thuse who 
are concerned with the development of military railways. The 
article ends with the following words: ‘The varied and_ extensive 
employment of the Eastern-Asiatic Railway Battalion in China, con- 
temporaneous as it was with the first trial in actual war of the Ger- 
man Railway Troops, showed their splendid training for the carrying 
out of all sorts of railway work under severe field service conditions.” 


6. The British Army after the South African Campatgn—A 
series of articles is promised on this subject. The present article 
deals with the following points :— 


(2) The demobilization of the land forces. 


(4) Reorganization of the standing Army, Militia, Yeomanry 
and Volunteers. 


(c) Reorganization of Administrative Branches. 
(d) Fulfilment of the reforms of 1got. 
(e) Composition of the land forces on the estimates of 1901-02. 


(/) Further reorganization of the land forces in the course of 
1go2 and during the early months of the present year. 


(g) Present condition and incompleteness of the land forces. 


The writer ends by predicting that the time is not far off when 
universal Military Service will have to be resorted to by the British 
Government. 


C. W. G. RICHARDSON, Captain. 


PRECIS OF THE GERMAN PAPERS. 


Internationale Revue ulber die gesamten Armeen und Flotten 
(September to November and Supplements).—The first number gives 
a good description of the fortifications of Belgium, which are designed 
with a view to preventing the country from once more becoming the 
“cockpit of Europe.” Incase of another Franco-German war they 
ensure her neutrality, and in a case of invasion give time for the 
Powers, who have guaranteed her existence as an independent 
country, to come to her aid. The difficult almost roadless country 
through the Ardennas, which is not crossed from east to west by a 
single line of railway, would force either of the two named Powers, 
who wished to intringe her neutrality, to choose the valleys of the 
Mense and Sambre as the line of advance. In these valleys all the 
railways centre at Namur and Liege. The possession of these two 
age would be indispensable to the invader. They are consequent- 
ly fortified. Namur, the junction of six railway lines, is protected by 
nine forts ; Liege, the junction of eight lines, by 12 forts. In the 
general scheme of defence Antwerp, which is also strongly fortified 
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and protected by inundations, plays the part of a central keep. In 
it are gathered all the depdts for the mobilization of the Belgian 
army. It would form the base and pivot for the field army in the 
event of the Belgians taking the field and acting against the flanks of 
the armies infringing their neutrality. The forts appear to be some- 
what too near the city to be an effectual protection against bombard- 
ment by modern guns. Questions of clothing in the French army are” 
also discussed. A list of the weights carried by the infantry in various 
armies is given. According to this the Danish soldier with 66 Ibs. is 
the most heavily weighted, whilst only the Dutchmen carry a lesser 
weight than the 54 Ibs. of the British infantry. The soldiers of Julius 
Cesar carried the same weight as the Dane does to-day, whilst 
Napoleon's men were burdened with a weight of 72 lbs. 


French experiments put the colours of uniforms in order of visibi- 
lity as being white, blue, green and red, They consider grey and 
greenish-brown least visible, further experiments in a chestnut colour 
are now to be tried. 

The October number announces the introduction into the German 
army of a form of semaphore signalling with flags. Up till the present 
time the German army had not adopted any form of flag signalling, 
though their navy took it into use three years ago. 

The number also contains information regarding the new scheme 
for employing inthe French navy selected natives of Algeria and 
Tunis belonging to the sea-faring tribes. Service is to be voluntary 
and the first term of service is to be three years, but mencan re-engage 
and serve for pension. They will serve under their own petty oth- 
cers and n2ver be less than fouron one ship. They will wear the 
ordinary naval uniform with a red flag 

The November number announces the measures taken by the 
Russians in the Far East to do away with the necessity for using 
interpreters. With this end in view three men from each company 
and sotnia are to be deputed to learn Chinese ! 

The 54th French supplement of this paper contains an interesting 
atticleon the importance from a military point of view, particularly asa 
means of transporting supplies, of the natural and artificial waterways 
ofacountry. The article isa review of a book by Major Victor 
Kurs, which seems to deal very exhaustively with the subject. The 
author shows how with a proper organization the canals and other 
French waterways could have been used during the various phases of 
the campaigns of 1870-71. Such use would have relieved to a very 
great extent the strain on the railways. With a view to relieve the 
German railways of the great press of work, which would be placed 
on them in the event of mobilization, the author strongly urges the 
completion of the system of canals from west to east linking all the 
great rivers of Germany with the Vistula and the Memel. 

The ssth French supplement translates an article from the Militér 
Zeitung, which criticizes the small use that was made by the Germans of 
their heavy artillery in 1870-71 and suggests how this might bave 
been more generally and effectually utilized. Another short article 
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deals with the question of cooking on the march and describes some 
of the various field ovens which are under trial for this purpose. 


The 56th French supplement contains a couple of articles on the 
long-range fire of infantry and on the value of fortified positions in 
the field. The “ Lessons of the Boer War” are largely utilized in these 
atticles. The first named paper, after an historical sketch of the 
subject and the allied employment of machine guns, brings out the 
fact that the effect produced by the fire of the Boers at medium and 
short ranges has caused most people to overlook the fact that they very 
often used long-range fire with very considerable effect. The writer 
leans to the opinion expressed by Lieutenant Von Wickmann in the 
articles reviewed below that the fire of a squad of riflemen has a greater 
eflect than that of a machine gun. He would, however, form this 
squad of selected long-range marksmen who should be specially 
armed and equipped for this purpose, 


The 43rd German supplement contains a long account of the new 
service regulations for the French army. The author says that 
training for good shooting and peed marching is the principal aim 
of these regulations, many of which he considers to be worth 
following. : 

The next number is devoted to an examination of the Alps on the 
Franco-Italian frontier, of the lines of communication which cross 
them, and of the probable effect of their difficulties in case of an 
European war in which France and Italy were enemies. The general 
conclusion come to by the author is that the formation of this portion 
i the Alps affords a greater protection to France than it does to 
italy. 

The 45th German supplement discusses the provisioning arrange- 
ments and transport systems of the various armies in China during 
the Boxer rising. Under the title of “ Der Gelbe Bosporus ” the 
situation of Japan and Russia in the Far East is discussed, the article 
however contains nothing that has not already appeared lately in most 
of the newspaper articles on the subject, 


Militér Wochenblatt (numbers 88—125).—Numbers 83, 93, 104 
and 112 of this paper contain the most interesting articles. These are a 
series by Leutnant Von Wickmann, who served in the Boer artillery 
during the late war. The conclusions of this officer are later in num- 
ber 120 subjected to some criticism by General Lieutenant Von 
Reichenan. 


The author has a very high opinion of the value of the “ pom- 
pom”. He quotes instances of its successful use : at Strid Kraal io 
the Wakherstrom District on the 24th July 1900 a single “ pom- 
pom” stopped the advance in extended order of 500 English cavalry, 
The General explains this to be due not to the actual number it 
Killed but by the “ nerve shock ’ caused by its percussion shell. At 
Abraham’s Kraal a few of these guns put 2 complete British batteries 
out of action. At Spionkop again the ‘“ pom-poms ” had the greatest 
effect both moral and physical on the British infantry. In this last 
instance the rocky ground brought out the full power of its percussion 
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PRECIS OF FOREIGN MILITARY PAPERS. 


FRENCH Papers. 


Revue de Cavalerse. 


August.The Revue de Cavalerie being the mouth-piece of the 
French Cavalry, one must naturally conclude that it voices the genera! 
opinion of the service on matters connected with it. The great ques- 
tion, which of late has been agitating the minds of Freoch Cava -v 
soidicrs, is the future réle of cavalry in war, and in the nutibe 5 at 
present under review, the general bias of the service in favour of th 
shock tactics and cold stecl school is very strongly expressed. $> 
unanimous, nleed, are all the writers in condemning the ‘‘naew " of 
“ American” school who advocate the dismounted action of cava! ne 
that one beyins to think that in France, at any rate, the “new s bow.” 
must Consist entirely of infantry men! 


A writer on this su'ject in the August number complains of the 
vacillating policy of the authorities with regard to cavalry tactics ever 
since 1870. How they have blown hot and cold alternately, now 
recommending shock tactics, now fire tactics, and anon attemptrg 
to combine the two. 


An cut and out ‘“laudator temporis acti,” the writer trots ost 
once more the Napoleonic cavalry and, with much warmth, derone 
strates to all who may be inclined to doubt him that far from rete- 
gating theic tictics to the glass cases of a museum to keep the beare 
sxins of Napoleon's Krenadiers company, they should be inculcated :@ 
the minds of the rising Kenerati on of cavalry men as they willbe asase'cl 
in the future as they were in the past. ‘¢ Hrincipics, "he remares, 
“bave remained anattered.” “ The new policy is a pobey of trae 
dity and cavalry, if they wish to be of any use atail, must be wie 
ing to make saceitices.” 


Cavalerieet Mandarinet isa somewhat fiippant article on the 
suliect of the entrance examinations tothe French Staff Course. The 
author is ia favour of abolishing paper examinativos and tep sci ¢ 
them by practical tests. 


In this suggestion he is, by no means, the first ta the field ; a 
armics have long striven to find the ideal method of selection, but a> 
farthe written competitive examination herds the first p'ace acd 
there can be little doubt of its remaining there. 


September—Licaralericetle canomisanextremely spirited 
which repays reading. It fermalates a plea fer the provisia of 1 
quuk-fing guns for use with cavalry, 


Commencing with a gloomy picture of the drawtacks of th 
prescut horse artillery guns attached to Cavalry Brigaces, their ink 
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of speed, their limited mobility io bad country, and their comparative 
slowness in coming into action, ranging and changing target, the 
writer proceeds to point out the grievous burden their safeguarding 
entails upon the cavalry. 


He then discusses the cavalry and artillery Regulations, comparing 
them greatly to the disadvantage of the latter. 


To the presence of these horse artillery guns he ascribes the 
“decadence of cavalry, Having deprived the cavalry soldiers of their 
dash. by setting a drag on them in the shape of guns, the authorities 
have, he contends, tried to neutralize the loss of speed by fire effect, 
but have only succeeded in creating a hybrid arm which is useful 
neither as cavalry nor as infantry. 


Acknowledging the difficulty of finding a suitable gun for employ- 
ment with cavalry, the writer is confident that with encouragement 
from the proper quarters it will be found and when found, will ree 
juvenate cavalry and restore to it all the glories of the past. 


Mitratlleuses de cavalerte.—Reviews briefly the attitude of the 
various European armies with regard to machine guns in general and 
their application to cavalry in particular. From his study of the 
question, the writer is convinced that machine guns have come to 
stay and will be given a prominent place in wars of the future. 


October.—This number contains the first part of a review of the 
New (provisional) Musketry Regulations for French Cavalry. Appar- 
ently the publication of the book (which appeared in September last) 
has been awaited with much curiosity and interest as the service felt 
that either directly or indirectly the New Musketry Regulations would 
afford some clue to the attitude of, ‘the authorities’ with regard to 
the two schools of Cavalry. These expectations, however, have not 
been realized, as the book conveys no hint, but is, apparently, a 
straightforward manual of instruction and nothing more. It is well 
received by its critics and is considered a distinct improvement on its 
predecessor, 


The art'cle entitled Baucher ou a’Aure is another of the violent 
attacks on the dismounted action school and the writer specially warns 
his countrymen not to be carried away by the so-called “lessons of 
the Boer War.” He naively remarks that the “failure” of the Bri:ish 
Cavalry in the face of the Boer’s rifle fire is no reason why the prin- 
ciples of generations should be at once set aside as obsolete. In this 
ke strikes a note which one hears sounding throughout General 
Maude’s recent book on Cavalry. 


For the rest, all the numbers of the ‘‘ Revue’ contain interesting 
historical articles on the French Cavalry. 


Revue du cercle Milstatre. 


The second number for August contains a criticism on some obsere 
vations regarding recruiting made in the Army and Navy Gazette. 
According to the Gazette, what is wanted in order to raise the physical 
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standard of our recruits is the increased prosperity of the Br.tsh 
working classes, which would ensure better feeding, clothing a: + 
unproved surroundings and would tend towards a hiher piven ot 
standard, Captain Fanivin in commenting upon this, points out th-t 
Were this incteased pro-perity realized the logical result wou'd be ot 
better, -ut worse recru:ting as, under a voluntary system of ent. 
ment, it is ouly those who are not prosperous in Cis il bfe who en'ot 
in the army, 


The series of articles on the North Sea-Mediterranean cana! is 
continued and its economic aspect is examined. Accord ng to Ue 
writer dealing with the question, the canal is not sound from at: 
cal pent of view. Its length is siven as 245 miles: the max mom 
speed sips could traverse it at would be to knots an hour wah big 
waitsas the 18 locks. Ships steaming day and night would take two 
cays to traverse it and, if moving only by day, they would take 4 
days, Summing up, the writer t! inks that the sevea hundeed m *. 9 
frincs which the construction of the canal would cost, wou'd ke 
better spent in adding a squadron to the Navy. [t gocs with ut s.)- 
ing that the writer isa Naval Otlver. 


ate 


No. 37 (dated aand August) contains an interesting transiat oa 
from the Journal of the United States Cavairy Associaticn oo th 
sujret of Japanese Cavalry. 


Accordirg to the American Oifcer, the Japanece Cavatry is 6 
fac below the European stinuard and is consicrably beb.ndt 
Japanese Artillery and Intantey, 


Mee 


In the tath of September nutb ra précis of the Proceedings of 
the recent Roval Commission en the Suuth African War begins as 
cuns through subse. went nuwhers. 


+ 


The suppty of “under othcers is, appirentty causiog the antho: - 
ties at Frouch Army bead-equarters consicersdile arviety ant os 
bonwoyg home to them, no doutt, sume of the di hcu 
woah we Jabour with our voluntary sestem The auce bas to 
vhoh weare by now well accostouined, are sasytested ta ertoe tos 
Hiebtstanp fan to stay on tle army and becone aati. e+ 
enor” Hoyher pay, less work, Che promise of emp. ys ocnt e. 
qu.tting the service, otcy ete. 


In the egth Qetober nante et wolbe found ast temert stoe 
the cisteibuten of Rreneh tro ps (atanty and Aetcory) aa toe 
Culonics, 

Novag (Gated the pth Novemter ayc7r) yoves @ resumé ct the 
Fron h Military Budvet foe teog. Tlerecambe no d at bat toa 
the French Government tied itmore ard mere d heut each year ty 
procure the re juisste nun ber uofoen ter the Memy. 


Revue Mulitsire Sutse. 


Amorustathecs the review c nia ne two very rcferest ag articice 
Ch Peet etsttreais ct Npne warfare aud, ath egh tle weas 
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put forward contain nothing very original, they are stated clearly and 
conciscly and draw attention to many points, which we, who have the 
prospect of fighting in a mountainous country ever before us, would 
do well to bear in mind, 


The second article deals with the employment of the Swiss Caval- 
ry. 
In Switzerland the number of mounted men is small and the 


writer of the article puts forward sugzestions for their economical 
as well as eflicacious employment. 


C, W. G. RICHARDSON, Captain, 


Russian PAPERS, 
Voyenns Sbornik. 


Fune.—Amongst the articles contained in this number, the fol- 
lowing, perhaps, may be taken as possessing the most general 
interest for us : 


1. Prince Eugene Napoleon-—This is a historical sketch which 
treats of the 1809 Campaign in Italy, which was undertaken by the 
Austrians at a time when the French had their hands full fighting the 
British in the Peninsula, Prince Eugene Napoleon was “ Viceroy” 
of Italy. “The article is illustrated by two excellent engravings. 


a. /n Rear of the Army of the Danube.—A retrospect of the 
Russian Campaign in the Balkans. Though written with the special 
object of paying a tribute to General Drenteln, who commanded the 
Lines of Communication of the Russian Army, this is a most interesting 
and useful article. The author remarks that the glamour of the deeds 
in front throw into the shade the more prosaic but none the less 
useful work which is done in rear of the Army. Ile shows how the Com- 
mander of the Lines of Communication of an Army must be not only 
a soldier, but an administrator, an engineer and skilful diplomatist, 
not to mention various other réles_ which call for judgment, tact and 
self-reliance. The hero of the article, General Drenteln, appears to 
have possessed all these quatities to a pre-eminent degrce. 


3. Events in Wilna.—A historical sketch of the commencement 
of Napolcon’s disistrous Campaign in Russia (1812). The article 
discusses the strategic value of Wilna and gives some interesting 
details of Napoleon’s plans for the Campaign. It is instructive to 
study these plans in the light of after events and to contrast them with 
what is now known of the Great Emperor's ideas on war. 


4. Remarks on the Austrian Infantry—The author thus sums 
up his remarks.—‘‘ We have scen that en masse, the Austrian soldier 
is considerably inferior to the German; education is ona very low 
plane and owing to the differences in dialects within the army, one 
half may be said not to understand the other half; the under officer 
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question, owing to the reduction (contemplated) of the term of service 
to two years, requires immediate decision if the situation is to te 
saved.” 


g.The war training of the Sotnia.—Continues the serics. The 
points dealt with in the present article are— 


(a) The inspection. 
(6) Manceuvres, 
(c) Musketry—mounted and dismounted. 


6. Mounted Sappers.—A discussion on the utility of the arm. 


Fuly.—The following are some of the articles contained in this 
number :— 


1. Prince Eugene Napolesn—A continuation of the article men- 
tioned in the précis of the June number. 


a. Rule of the Russian ficet in the war of 1877-78.——-The firet 
of a serics of articles on the subiect. Beginning with a review of the 
geographical conditions in the White, Batic and Caspian seas, t- 
lines of communications by rail and by water, the writer goeson tod s- 
cuss the advantages conferred upon Turkey by her geographical p »i- 
tion. He then tucns tothe political aspect of alfairs at the ture. 
the effect of the Treaty of Berlin on Russia's power in the Black S- 
the hostile attitude of Englind and how the bilance of power in tue 
Levant influenced her interests in Eyypt and the Suez Canal. 


Part f of the article ends with a discussion of the strateg cal s.ta- 
ation. 


Part He deals with the movements of the Russian fleet before the 
opening of the Camparzn—t'e operatime carried out by the iro a 
clul “ Petropavlovsa “athe failure of the Russian withdrawal fon 
the Mediterranean—the progress of the campaiga oo land anJ, finals, 
the inacti-n of the Russian flect. i 


Part HD is devoted to technical questions relating to the naval 
matéricl of the two beuigerents—the advantazes of vanous topes ot 
ironclads, theie arma neat and buildiag are discussed and the pavas 
forces are compared. 


3. War training of the British Infantry.—This is a review (28 
apart froma critique) of our infantry training. It would have tera 
interesting had the writer given the impressions our va.ious rues and 
excrcises conveyed to him, 


4. The War Training of a Sotnia.—Continued frombe last to 
pumber, the points dealt with are <= 


(1) Guard duties. 


(a) Reconnaissance. 
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8. Work of the German Railway Troops in China tn 1900-01 — 
This article repays reading and would prove interesting to thuse who 
are concerned with the development of military railways. The 
article ends with the following words: ‘ The varied and extensive 
employment of the Eastern-Asiatic Railway Battalion in China, con- 
temporaneous as it was with the first trial in actual war of the Ger- 
man Railway Troops, showed their splendid training for the carrying 
out of all sorts of railway work under severe field service conditions.” 


6. The British Army after the South African Campaign—A 
series of articles is promised on this subject. The present article 
deals with the following points :— 


(a) The demobilization of the land forces. 


(4) Reorganization of the standing Army, Militia, Yeomanry 
and Volunteers. 


(c) Reorganization of Administrative Branches. 
(d) Fulfilment of the reforms of 1got. 
(e) Composition of the land forces on the estimates of 1901-02. 


(/) Further reorganization of the land forces in the course of 
1go2 and during the early months of the present year. 


(g) Present condition and incompleteness of the land forces. 


The writer ends by predicting that the time is not far off when 
universal Military Service will have to be resorted to by the British 
Government. 


C. W. G. RICHARDSON, Captain. 


PRECIS OF THE GERMAN PAPERS. 


Internationale Revue ulber die gesamten Armeen und Flotten 
(September to November and Supplements).—The first number gives 
a good description of the fortifications of Belgium, which are designed 
with a view to preventing the country from once more becoming the 
“cockpit of Europe.” Incase of another Franco-German war they 
ensure her neutrality, and in a case of invasion give time for the 
Powers, who have guaranteed her existence as an independent 
country, to come to her aid. The difficult almost roadless country 
through the Ardennas, which is not crossed from east to west by a 
single line of railway, would force either of the two named Powers, 
who wished to infringe her neutrality, to choose the valleys of the 
Mense and Sambre as the line of advance. In these valleys all the 
railways centre at Namur and Liege. The possession of these two 
places would be indispensable to the invader. They are consequent- 
ly fortified. Namur, the junction of six railway lines, is protected by 
nine forts; Liege, the junction of eight lines, by 12 forts. In the 
general scheme of defence Antwerp, which is also strongly fortified 
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and protected by inundations, plays the part of a central keep. In 
it are gathered all the depots for the mobilization of the Belgian 
army. It would form the base and pivot for the field army in the 
event of the Belgians taking the field and acting against the flanks of 
the armies infringing their neutrality. The forts appear to be some- 
what too near the city to be an effectual protection against bombard- 
ment by modern guns. Questions of clothing in the Frencharmy are 
also discussed. A list of the weights carried by the infantry in various 
armies is given. According to this the Danish soldier with 66 Ibs. is 
the most heavily weighted, whilst only the Dutchmen carry a lesser 
weight than the §4 lbs. of the British infantry. The soldiers of Julius 
Cxsar carried the same weight as the Dane does to-day, whilst 
Napoleon's men were burdened with a weight of 72 Ibs. 


French experiments put the colours of uniforms in order of visibi- 
lity as being white, blue, green and red. They consider grey and 
greenish-brown least visible, further experiments in a chestnut colour 
are now to be tried. 

The October number announces the introduction into the German 
army of a form of semaphore signalling with flags. Up till the present 
time the German army had not adopted any form of flag signalling, 
though their navy took it into use three years ago. 

The number also conta'ns information regarding the new scheme 
for employing in the French navy selected natives of Algeria and 
Tunis belonging to the sea-faring tribes. Service is to be voluntary 
and the first term of service is to be three ycars, but men can re-engage 
and serve for pension, They will serve under their own petty othe 
cers and nzver be less than four on one ship. They will wear the 
ordinary naval uniform with a red flag 

The November number announces the measures taken by the 
Russians in the Far East to do away with the necessity for using 
interpreters. With this end in view three men from each company 
and sotnia are to be deputed to learn Chinese ‘ 

The 54th French supplement of this paper contains an interesting 
articleon the impo-tance from a military point of view, particularly asa 
means of transporting supplies, of the natural and artificial waterways 
of acountry. The article isa review of a book by Major Victor 
Kurs, which seems to deal very exhaustively with the subject. The 
author shows how with a proper organization the canals and other 
French waterways could have been used during the various phases of 
the campaigns of 1870-71. Such use would have relieved to a very 
great extent the strain on the railways. With a view to relieve the 
German railways of the great press of work, which would be placed 
on them in the event of mobilization, the author strongly urges the 
completion of the system of canals from west to east linking all the 
great rivers of Germany with the Vistula and the Memel. 

The 55th French supplement translates an article from the Militér 
Zeitung, which criticizes the small use that was made by the Germansof 
their heavy artillery in 1870-7! and suggests how this might have 
been more generally and effectually utilized. Another short article 
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deals with the question of cooking on the march and describes some 
of the various field ovens which are under trial for this purpose. 


The 56th French supplement contains a couple of articles on the 
long-range fire of infantry and on the value of fortified positions in 
the field. The “Lessons of the Boer War” are largely utilized in these 
articles. The first named paper, after an historical sketch of the 
subject and the allied employment of machine guns, brings out the 
fact that the effect produced by the fire of the Boers at medium and 
short ranges has caused most people to overlook the fact that they very 
often used long-range fire with very considerable effect. The writer 
leans to the opinion expressed by Lieutenant Von Wickmann in the 
articles reviewed below that the fire of a squad of riflemen has a greater 
effect than that of a machine gun. He would, however, form this 
squad of selected long-range marksmen who should be specially 
armed and equipped for this purpose, 


The 43rd German supplement contains a long account of the new 
service regulations for the French army. The author says that 
training for good shooting and good marching is the principal aim 
of these regulations, many of which he considers to be worth 
following. * 

The next number is devoted to an examination of the Alps on the 
Franco-Italian frontier, of the lines of communication which cross 
them, and of the probable effect of their difficulties in case of an 
European war in which France and Italy were enemies. The general 
conclusion come to by the author is that the formation of this portion 
of the Alps affords a greater protection to France than it does to 
Italy. 

The 45th German supplement discusses the provisioning arrange- 
ments and transport systems of the various armies in China during 
the Boxer rising. Under the title of “ Der Gelbe Bosporus’ the 
situation of Japan and Russia in the Far East is discussed, the article 
however contains nothing that has not already appeared lately in most 
of the newspaper articles on the subject. 


Militér Wochenblatt (numbers 88—125).—Numbers 83, 93, 104 
and 112 0f this paper contain the most interesting articles. These are a 
series by Leutnant Von Wickmann, who served in the Boer artillery 
during the late war. The conclusions of this officer are later in num- 


ber 120 subjected to some criticism by General Lieutenant Von 
Reichenan. 


The author has a very high opinion of the value of the “ pom- 
pom”. He quotes instances of its successful use : at Strid Kraal io 
the Wakherstrom District on the 24th July 1g00 a single ‘“ pom- 

om” stopped the advance in extended order of §00 English cavalry, 
he General explains this to be due not to the actual number it 
killed but by the “ nerve shock ” caused by its percussion shell. At 
Abraham’s Kraal a few of these guns put 2 complete British batteries 
out of action. At Spionkop again the “ pom-poms ” had the greatest 
effect both moral and physical on the British infantry. In this last 
instance the rocky ground brought out the full power of its percussion 
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shell. The writer urges strongly the use of protecting shields with 
these guns. He instances the case of a Maxim-Nordenfeldt under 
his command at Braksfontein on the 5th August 1900, which by 
means of its shield was enabled to keep the field for several hours 
with the loss of only one of its detachment, although it was under 
the fire of infantry in good cover at 1,100 yards. The General, how- 
ever, considers the shell power to be insufficient, and advocates the 
use of a larger calibre capable of a very rapid fire of percussion 
shell and efficiently protected by a shield, , 


. The writer's remarks on machine guns of rifle calibre are also very 
interesting. The Boers on the whole made very little use of their 
maxims, which even in the hands of their trained men very soon got 
out of order. He does not consider the statement, which is so often 
advanced, that a machine gun is worth So rifles to be correct. It 
certainly can fire off an equal if not a larger number of cartridges, 
but except in special cases, such as when commanding a narrow 
defile, its effect is by no means equal to that of this number of rifles. 
An extended line of men cover the ground with fire far more effect- 
ively than cana single gun, Further the enemy can concentrate 
their fire on it, despite the small target it offers, in a manner 
they cannot hope to do on a line of men. He states that he 
did not observe that the men with a machine gun shot with any 
greater calmness than single riflemen, His final conclusions on this 
subject are :— 


(1) Too much reliance should not be placed on machine guns. 

(2) Machine guns should be used in as large masses as the 
ground will permit. (He instances the concentration 
of the fire of the British Maxims at Pieter’s Hill on 
the 27th February 1900, which though firing from a 
distance of 3,300 yards on the Boer position completely 
spoilt the shooting of the defenders, though actually 
doing very little damage.) 


(3) Except in the case of cavalry, who should be given a free 
hand, the commander should decide on the method of 
employment of the machine guns, which should not be 
allowed to get out of his control. * 


(4) They should be very successful if properly used and 
served by a highly trained personnel. 


Owing to the large number of the different kinds of guns in the 
possession of the Boers there was considerable confusion in their 
ammunition supply. The want of ammunition columns was serious- 
ly felt, Guns had to stand silent both at Spion’s Kop and Pieter’s 
Hill because they had fired away their supplies. Ammunition was 
brought up by ox waggons and was then supposed tp be carried to 
the guns by special men told off for this purpose. As a matter of 
fact when the British fire became at all heavy these men simply did 
not attempt to carry out this duty. The writer'states that the Boers 
feared shrapnell fire much more than the fire of percussion shell, 
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even high explosive shell. General Von Reichenan combats the 
author’s conclusions in this respect, claiming that percussion shell, 
as instanced .by the case of the “ pom-poms,” must have greater 
moral effect than shrapnell. 


The horses in South Africa being little used for draught purposes, 
for which oxen and mules are almost entirely used, the question of re- 
mounts for the Boer artillery very early became a difficult question. 
The horses of the regular artillery also not having been accustomed 
to graze like the rest of the Boer animals very soon succumbed under 
the conditions of the war and had to be replaced by mules. The writer 
says that the big mules were hardy good animals but their cost in 
South Africa is greater than that of horses. The mules could not be 
driven very rapidly, and were very liable to stampede when under fire. 
For this reason guns often had to be withdrawn from action because 
it would have been uasafe to have waited till the last moment. 


Number 116 gives an account of Gibraltar and proposes a scheme 
for its attack, The author considers that this fortress, owing to the 
long range of modern artillery, rendering bombardment from the 
neighbourhood of Algecivas possible in support of the main land 
attack from the north, has in consequence lost much of its old value 
asa point of support to a fleet. 


Militar Literatur Zeitung.— (August to October). 


The August and September numbers contain a sketch of the 
ptincipal French Military literature published during 1902, The 
October number deals similarly with the Austrian literature of the 
same year, 


The following books are very favourably criticized :— 


Der Krieg und das Geld by Oberstleutvant Hans Hellmar, 
Mets.—No price given. 


Politische Geographie oder die Geographie der Staaten, des 
Verkehrs, und des Krieges by Dr. Friedrich Ratzel. R. Oldenburg 
Berlin. (8 marks.) 


H. W. R, SENIOR, Captain. 
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The Enno Sander Prise. 
The Essaylst securing First Place will recelve 


A GOLD MEDAL 
of the value of 
One Hundred Dollars 
The Essayist securing Second Place will recelve 


A LIFE MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE ASSOCIATION, 
of the value of 7 
Fifty Dollars. 
SUBJECT OF THE COMPETITION FOR 1904, 
THE RELATION OF THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT TO 
THE HEALTH OF ARMIES. 


CONDITIONS OF THE COMPETITION. 

1. Competition is open to all persons eligible to Active or Associate Member- 
ship in the Association of Military Surgeons of the United States.® 

2. The prize will be awarded upon the recommendation of a Board of Award 
selected by the Executive Committee. The Board will determine upon the essay to 
which the prize shall be awarded, and will also recommend such of the other papers 
submitted, as it may fit for honourable mention, the author of the first of which 
shall receive a life membership in the Association. 

3. In fixing the precedence of the essays submitted, the Board will take into 
consideration primarily—originality, comprehensiveness and the practicability 
and utility of the opinions advanced, and—secondarily— literary character. 

4. Essays will consist of not less than ten thousand, nor more than twelve 
thousand words, exclusive of tables, 

5. Each competitor will send three typewritten copies of his essay in a sealed 
envelope to the Secretary of the Association, so as to reach that officer at least one 
month before the next ensuing annual meeting, inthe present case on or before 
September 10, 1904, 

6. The essay shall contain nothing to indicate the identity of the author. Each 
one however will be authenticated by a nom de plume, a copy of which shall, at the 
same time as the essay, be transmitted to the Secretary in a sealed envelope to- 
gether with the author’s name, rank and address, 

7. The envelope containing the name of the successful competitor will be publicly 
opened at the next succeeding annual meeting of the Association, and the prize 
thereupon awarded, 


8. The successful eesay becomes the property of the Association of Military 
Surgeons of the United States, and will appear in its publications. 


BOARD OF AWARD—4904, 


Lieutenant-Colonel Jou Saaw Bitiines, U.S. Army. 
Brevet-Brigadier-General Ggorck RyzRson Fow ter, New York. 
Surgeon Henry Gustav Beyer, U. S. Navy. 


John Cropper Wise, President. James Evelyn Pilcher, Secretary, 
CARLISLE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


* Military and Naval Medical Officers of the British 
Services Eligible. 
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NOTICE. 


The sum of Rs. 1,500, allotted by the Council of 
the United Service Institution of India, as premia for 
articles contributed to the Journal during 1903, was 
distributed between the undermentioned officers :— 
Colonel F. M. Rundall, D.S O., 1.A. 

Lieut.-Colonel C. C. Manifold, I.M.S. 
Lieut.-Colonel H. G. Hathaway, R.A.M.C. 
Major W. G. Hamilton, D.S.O., Norfolk Regiment. 
Major W. Kirkpatrick, D.S.O., IA. 
Major R. G. Burton, I.A. 
Historicus, 
Captain W. B. James, I.A. 
Captain J. M. Home, I.A. 
Captain H.W R. Senior, L.A. 
Captain J. M. Wikeley, I.A. 
Captain H. H. Norman, Northamptonshire Regiment. 
Captain C. W. Battine, 15th Hussars. 


Captain A I. R, Glasfurd, I.A. 
£.C. A. 
Lieutenant G. H. Sawyer, I.A. 


Lieutenant R, F. W. Ashworth, 5th Dragoon Guards. 
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UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION OF INDIA. 
NOTICE. 


It is notfiied for information that the annual award of 
premia for articles contributed to the Journal has been in- 
creased to Rs. 1,500. 


The Council will be glad to receive, anc consider for pub- 
lication in the Journal, papers on the following subjects, and 
any others of military interest :— 


1. The tactical employment of Field Artillery and Moun- 
tain Artillery with Infantry. 


2. The rdle of Infantry in defence of coast fortresses and 
defeuded ports, 


3. Comparative study of systems of military administra- 
tion of three great Powers as compared with our own in India. 


4. The consideration of the equipment (excluding arms 
and ammunition), baggage, food and shelter, necessary for 
men and horses in war under varying conditions, with a view 
to maintaining their health and efficiency and reducing un- 
necessary impedimenta. 


5. The value in the Field of a highly mobile force speci- 
ally organised with a view to distant raids, its training, organi- 
sation and equipment. 

By order of the Council, 
T. E. SCOTT, Major, 
Secretary, United Service Institution of India, 


Simla, 


11g 
United Service Institution of India. 


Prize Essay Gold Medallists. 


1872..+.s00eeROBERTS, Lieut.-Col. F. S., V.C., C.B., R.As 
1873....00+-COLQUHOUN, Capt. J. A. S., R.A. 
1874.........COLQUHOUN, Capt. J. A. S., R.A. 


1879...2008 ..ST. JOHN, Maj. O. B. C., R.E. 

1880...s00008 Barrow, Lieut. E. G., 7th Bengal Infantry, 
1882....00008 Mason, Lieut. A. H., R.E. 
1883....0e..-COLLEN, Maj. E. H.H., s.c. 

1884..000+..s BARROW, Capt. E. G., 7th Bengal Infantry. 
1887.....0000 YATE, Lieut. A. C., 27th Baluch Infantry. 


1888.......e-MAUDE, Capt. F. N., RE. 


Youn, Maj. G. F., 24th P. 1. (specially awarded a silver 
medal). 


1889......... DUFF, Capt. B., gth Bengal Infantry. 
.«sMAGUIRE, Capt. C. M,, and Cav., Hyderabad Contingent. 
1891.........CARDEW, Lieut. F. G., roth Bengal Lancers. 

eteecaees BuLLock, Maj. G, M., Devonshire Regt. 
«CARTER, Capt. F. C., Northumberland Fusiliers. 
Vautedees NEVILLE, Lieut.-Col. J. P. C., 14th Bengal Lancers, 
peecuease BINGLEY, Capt. A. H., 7th Bengal Infantry. 
Napigr, Capt, G. S. F., Oxfordshire L. lL 
1898.........MULLALY, Maj. H., R.E. 


Cay, Capt. C. H., 43rd Gurkha Rifles (speciaily awarded 
a silver medal). 


189y......e. NEVILLE, Col. J. P. C., S.C. 
1900.04 THUILLIER, Capt. H. F., R.E 
Lussock, Capt. G., R.E. (specially awarded a silver medal). 
1901........,RANKEN, Lieut.-Col, G. P., 46th Punjab Infantry. 
1902.....,... TURNER, Capt, H. H. F., and Bengal Lancers. 
1903......,., HAMILTON, Maj. W. G., D.S.0., Norfolk Regt. 


Bonp, Capt. R. F. G., RE. (specially awarded a silver 
medal). 
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MacGregor Memorial Silver Medallists. 


1889......... BELL, Col. M.S., V.C., R.E. (specially awarded a gold medal). 
1890 ,.......YOUNGHUSBAND, Capt. F. E., K. Dn. Gds. 
T8QT....e000e SAWYER, Maj. H. A., 45th Sikhs. 
RaAmZAN Kuan, Havildar, 3rd Sikhs. 
1892......... VAUGHAN, Capt. H. B., 7th Bengal Infantry. 
JaGGAT SINGH, Havildar, roth P. 1. 


1893 «+e... BOWER, Capt. H., 17th Bengal Cavalry (specially awarded 
a gold medal). 


FAZALDAD Kuan, Dafadar, 17th B. C. 
1894.....0...O’SULLIVAN, Maj. G. H. W., R.B. 

MULL S1NGu, Sowar, 6th B. C, 
1895......... DAVIES, Capt. H. R., Oxfordshire L. I. 

GunGa DYAL SinGu, Havildar, and Rajputs. 
1896.........COCKERILL, Lieut. G. K., 28th Punjab Infantry. 

GuuLAM Nasi, Private, Q. O. Corps of Guides. 
1897......... SWAYNE, Capt. E, J. E., 16th Rajput Infantry. 

SHAHZAD Mir, Dafadar, ith B, L. 
1898......... WALKER, Capt. H. B., Duke of Cornwall's L. I. 

ApAmM Kuan, Havildar, Guides Infantry. 
1899......2ee DOUGLAS, Capt. J. A., 2nd B. L. 

Mune Din, Naik, Bengal S. and M. 
1900......... WINGATE, Capt, A. W. S., 14th B. L. 

GurpiT SINGH, Havildar, 45th Sikhs. 
1901.....6... BURTON, Major E. B., 17th B. L. 

SUNDER SINGH, Colr. Havildar, 31st Burma Infantry. 
1902.........RAY, CAPTAIN M., R.E., 7th Rajput Infantry, 

TILBIR BHANDARI, HAVILDAR, gth Gurkha Rifles, 
3903..+.000. MANIFOLD, Lieut.-Col. C. C,, I.M.S. 

GHULAM Hussain, Dafadar, Guides Infantry. 
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NEUTRALS : THEIR RIGHTS AND DUTIES IN TIME OF 
WAR, 


By Major A. J. CARUANA, 41ST DoGRas. 


At a time when two great civilised powers are actually at war and 
questions as to the rights and duties of neutrals are arising daily, a 
few notes on these rights and duties may prove interesting to readers 
of this Journal. 

The statements of law and usage given in this article are chiefly 


taken from such authorities on International Law as Wheaton and 
Hall. 


The state of Neutrality. 


Neutrality at one time had no existence, If hostilities broke out 
between two States, every other was an ally or an enemy ; as, accord- 
ing to the laws of war, observed even by the most civilised nations of 
antiquity, the right of one nation to remain at peace, whilst other 
neighbouring nations were engaged in war, was not admitted to exist. 
Little by little, however, a third attitude became recognised as possible 
and legitimate ; and its maintenance has gradually been transformed 
into a duty by the jealousy of belligerents, whose anxiety to deprive 
their enemy of advantages which the preference of the neutrals might 
give to him, has been helped by the equal anxiety of neutrals to con- 
tinue their habits of trade and intercourse. A code of rules has 
therefore grown up affecting States in their new relations, which, in 
part, is the accidental result of the immediate collision of interests of 
various strength, in part is a fair deduction from the principles of the 
law governing States in their normal relations, and in part represents 
a compromise between conflicting deductions frcm those principles 


and from the rights which belligerents are conceived to possess as 
against their enemies. 
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It may, however, be reinarked at the outset that whilst in every State 
there is always a legislative power which establishes, by express declara- 
tion, the civil law of that State, and a judicial power which interprets 
that law and applies it to individual cases, in the great society of nations, 
there is no legislative power and consequently there are no express 
laws, except those which result from the conventions which States 
may make with one another. Therefore as nations acknowledge no 
superior, as they have not organised any common paramount 
authority for the purpose of establishing, by an express declaration, 
their international law, and as they have not constituted any inter- 
national magistracy for the purpose of interpreting and applying that 
law, it is impossible that there should be a code of international law 
equally binding on all States. Hence it follows that the rules of 
international law which have the sanction of general usage only, and 
which are not the result of special conventions, may be disregarded 
at will by those who choose to declare themselves absolved from the 
obligations of that code, though they do so at the risk of retaliation 
from the party specially injured by its violation, or at that of incur- 
ring the general hostility of mankind, 


Different species of Neutrality, 


There are two species of neutrality recognised in international 
law. These are :—Natural neutrality and conventional neutrality. 

Natural neutrality is that which every sovereign State has a 
right, independent of positive compact, to observe in respect to the 
wars in which other States may be engaged. The right of every 
independent State to remain at peace, whilst other States are 
engaged in war, is,as we have seen, now recognised as an incon- 
testable attribute of sovereignty. It is, however, obviously impos- 
sible that neutral nations should be wholly unaffected by the 
existence of war between those communities with whom they con- 
tinue to maintain their accustomed relations of friendsip and 
commerce. The rights of neutrality are thus connected with corre- 
sponding duties, the chief of whichis that of impartiality between the 
contending parties. Every people possessing sovercignty has the 
right of determining what kind and amount of intercourse it will 
maintain with foreign nations, and it may choose to mark one out as 
an object of greater friendship than another. In time of peace it is 
easy to accurd such preference, and to remain, nevertheless, oa 
terms of perfect amity with less favoured countries. But during war, 
privileges tending to strengthen the hands of one of two belligerents 
help him towards the destruction of his enemy. To grant them is 
not merely to show less friendship to one than the other ; it is to 
embarrass one by reserving to the other a field of action in which his 
enemy cannot attack him ; it is to assume an attitude with respect 
to him of at least passive hostility, If therefore a people desires not 
to be the enemy of either Lelligerent, its amity must be colourless in 
the eyes of both; in its corporate capacity as a State it must 
abstain altogether from mixing itself up in their quarrel. Further 
than this, a neutral State is not merely itself bound to refrain from 
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helping either of the two belligerents, but it is also bound to take 
care, toa reasonable extent, that neither one nor the other shall be 
prejudiced by acts over which it is supposed to have control, such as 
the hostile acts of subjects or of aliens openly done within its 
territory. On the other hand, no government can exercise an in- 
quisitorial surveillance over all the doings of persons living within its 
jurisdiction, and there is a point at which the responsibility of a State 
ceascs in respect of concealed acts done within its territory, The 
true theory is that the neutral sovereign has only to do with such 
overt acts as are performed within his own territory, and to them he 
can only apply the test of their immediate quality ; if these are such 
in themselves as to violate neutrality, or to raise a violent presump- 
tion of fraud, he steps in to prevent their consequences ; but if they 
are presumably innocent, he is not justified in interfering with them. 

Conventional neutrality is that which is modified by special com- 
pact. The public law of Europe affords several examples of this 
species of neutrality. Thus, at the Declaration of Paris, 1815, Great 
Britain, Austria, Russia, Prussia and France formally recognised the 
perpetual neutrality of Switzerland, on the ground that her neutrality, 
inviolability, and independence of all foreign influence were conform- 
able to the true interests vf the policy of all Europe. Similarly, in 
1831, the five great European powers guaranteed the perpetual 
neutrality of Belgium, such neutrality being made an essential con- 
dition of the recegnition of her independence in the treaties for the 
separation of that country from Holland. Other instances of this 
species of neutrality are that of Cracow (Congress of Vienna, 1815), 
Luaemburg (Treaty of London, 1867), and Corfu and Paxo (Treaty 
with Greece, 1864). But the conventional neutrality thus created 
differs essentially from that natural or perfect neutrality which every 
State has a right to observe, independent of special compact, in re- 
spect to the wars in which other States may be engaged. The cona- 
sequences of the latter species of neutrality only arise in case of 
hostilities : it does not exist intime of peace, during which the State 
is at liberty to contract any eventual engagements it thinks fit as to 
political relatians with other States. A permanent neutral State, on 
the other hand, by accepting this condition of its political existence, 
is bound to avoid intime of peace every engagement which might 
prevent its observing the duties of neutrality in time of war. As an 
independent State it may lawfully exercise, in its intercourse with 
other States, all the attributes of external sovereignty. It may form 
treaties of amity, and even of alliance with other States ; provided it 
does not thereby incur obligations which, though perfectly lawful in 
time of peace, would prevent its fulfilling the duties of neutrality in 
time of war. Under this distinction, treaties of offensive alliance, 
applicable to a specific case of war between any two Or more powers, 
or guaranteeing their possessions, are of course interdicted to the 
permanently neutral State. But this interdiction does not extend to 
defensive alliances formed with other neutral States for the mainten- 
ance of the néutrality of the contracting partics against any power by 
which it might be threatened with violation. 
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Neutrality may also be modified by antecedent engagements, by 
which the neutral is bound to one of the parties to the war. Thus, 
the neutral may be bound by treaty, previous to the war, to furnish 
one of the belligerent parties with a limited succour in money, troops, 
ships, Or munitions of war, or to open his ports unconditionally to 
the armed vessels of his ally, the fulfilment of such an obligation, it 
has been held, does not necessarily forfeit his neutral character, nor 
render him the enemy of the other belligerent nation, but, as Sir R. 
Phillimore observes “a State has no right to stipulate, in time of peace, 
that when the time of war arrives it will do the act of a belligerent and 
yet claim the immunity of a neutral.” The more modern text- 
writers incline to this view, and this seems to be the better opinion. 


Hostilities within the territory of the neutral State. 


The rights of war can be exercised only within the territory of 
the belligerent powers, upon the high seas, or in a territory belonging 
tonoone. Hence it follows that hostilities cannot lawfully be ex- 
ercised within the territorial jurisdiction of a neutral State; and 
within the limits of this territorial jurisdiction are included ports, 
harbours, bays and mouths of rivers belonging to the State: also, 
by the general usage of nations, a distance of a marine league, mea- 
sured from low-water mark, along allthe coasts of the State. Not 
only are all captures made by belligerent vessels within the limits 
of this jurisdiction absolutely null and void, but captures made with- 
out those limits by armed vessels stationed in a bay or river, or in 
the mouth of a river, or in the harbour of a neutral State, for the 
purpose of exercising the rights of war from this station, are also 
invalid. And wherea capture of enemy’s property is made within 
neutral territory, or by armaments unlawfully fitted out within the 
same, it is the right as well as the duty of the neutral State, where 
the State has the power to enforce its right and to fulfil its duty, to 
restore it to the original owners, But it must be remembered that 
though hostilities cannot lawfully be exercised within the territorial 
jurisdiction of a-neutral State, it is a rule of the Prize Courts, in the 
case ofa capture, that restoration to the individual claimant can only 
be made on the application of the neutral government whose territory 
has been thus violated. This rule is founded upon the principle that 
the neutral State alone has been injured by the capture, and that 
the hostile claimant has no right to appear for the purpose of sug- 
gesting the invalidity of such capture. Similarly, it is a rule of inter- 
national law that a belligerent who, when attacked in neutral territory, 
elects to defend himself instead of trusting for protection or redress 
to his host, himself violates the sovereignty of the neutral, and by 
such violation frees the neutral from responsibility. The belligerent 
who considers himself injured in these circumstances, by the enemy 
attacking him within the territorial jurisdiction of a neutral State, 
has not himself, nor has anyone else on his behalf, either the right or 
cause to complain, : 

The exemption above referred to extends also to the passage of 
an army or fleet through the limits of the territorial jurisdiction, 
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which can hardly be considered an innocent passage such as one 
nation has a right to demand from another; and, even if it were such 
an innocent passage, it is one of those imperfect rights, the exercise 
of which depends upon the consent of the proprietor and which 
cannot be ccmpelled against his will. Thus, though the Black Sea is 
not amare clausum and is open to the commerce of all nations, 
the right of the territorial jurisdiction which Turkey exercises over the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus is not interfered with. Those straits 
are bounded on both sides by the territory of the Sultan and are, in 
most parts, less than six miles wide; consequently he has a right 
toexclude all foreign ships of war from entering or passing either of 
them. This right which is exercised by the Sultan of Turkey has been 
recognised in the Treaties of London, 1841, and of Paris, 1856, and, 
also, though in a somewhat modified form, in the Treaty of London, 
1871. 

An exception arises in the case of the Suez Canal, the neutrality 
of which has been guaranteed by the International Convention of 1888. 
The effect of that convention is to open the Canal in time of war as 
in time of peace to every vessel of commerce or of war, without dis- 
tinction of flag, and to free it from the exercise of the right of block- 
ade. But in time of war the Canal, as respects the ships of belligerents, 
is in a position analogous to that of a neutral port, even though 
Turkey (the territorial power) should be one of the belligerents. 
Where they are not in conflict with the rules of neutrality adopted by 
the Convention, the rights of Turkey as the territorial power are 
reserved, 


Admission of belligerent vessels into neutral ports. 


The reception or exclusion of belligerent vessels of war in neutral 
ports is a matter entirely at the discretion of the neutral 
government. An opinion has been expressed by some text- 
writers, that belligerent .vessels not only are entitled to seek 
an asylum and hospitality in neutral ports, but have a right to 
bring in and sell their prizes within those ports. But there seems to 
be nothing inthe established principles of public law which can 
prevent the neutral State from withholding the exercise of this privi- 
lege impartially from all the belligerent powers; or even from grant- 
ing it to one of them and refusing it to others, where stipulated by 
treaties existing previous to the war. The usage of nations, as testi- 
fied in their marine ordinances, sufficiently shows that this is a right- 
ful exercise of the sovereign authority which every State possesses, 
to regulate the laws and rules of its own sea-ports and to preserve 
the public peace within its own territory. But the absence of a posi- 
tive prohibition, implies a permission to enter the neutral ports for 
these purposes, It would seem, however, that positive prohibitions 
are now the rule as regards the entry of war vessels with their 
prizes into neutral ports for any purpose whatsoever. Without 
their prizes, where there are no prohibitions or conditions of entry, 
belligerent war vessels are entitled to expect all the ordinary hospi- 
talities of a’ friendly port; and a neutral is not required by the law cf 
nations to make any such prohibitory or conditional rules, or to place 
any restrictions upon the liberty which it accords of purchasing 
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provisions, coal, and other supplies (not being arms or munitions ¢ 
war). Itis not a positive rule of international law that the sup 
purchased must be limited to any particular quantity, or that 
stay of a belligerent vessel of war in a neutral port must be lint 
to a specified time. Solong as the neutral supplies and treats b:t 

parties equally, neither has any right to complain. ! 

In practice, however, on the outbreak of a maritime war, nevi 
States generally make some rules on this subject. The rules ma 
by England during the American Civil War were followed with si 
if any. alterations during the Franco-German war, 1870-71, d 
the Russo-Turkish war, 1877-78, again during the Spanish- Americ: 
war, 1898, and are now again being enforced during the existerce 
of hostilities between Russia and Japan. It may be convenient tog‘ ; 
them here in full, as they show what the established practice ¢: 
England is in this respect: 

“His Majesty being fully determined to observe the duties ef 
neutrality during the existing state of war between Russia and Japar, 
and being, moreover, resolved to prevent, as faras possible, the use 
of His Majesty’s harbours, ports, and coasts ard the waters w) 
His Majesty’s territorial jurisdiction in aid of the warlike purpes: 
of either belligerent, has commanded me* to communicate to yout 
for your guidance, the following rules which are to be treated asd 
enforced as [is Majesty’s orders and directions :— 

Rule /—During the continuance of the present state of war, a!) 
ships of war of either belligerent are prohibited fram mak- 
ing use of any port or roadstead in the United Kingdom. | 


the Isle of Man, the Channel Islands, or in any of His 
Majesty's Colonies or Foreign possessions or dependencies, 
or of any waters subject to the territorial jurisdiction of 
the British Crown, as a station or place of resort for any 
warlike purpose, or for the purp:se of obtaining any faci 
lities for warlike equipment. And no ship of war of either 
belligerent shall hereafter be permitted to leave any such 
port, roadstead, or waters, from which any vessel “of the 
other belligerent (whether the same shall be a ship of 
war, ora merchant ship) shall have previously departed, | 
until after the expiration of at least twenty-four hours 
from the departure of such last-mentioned vessel, beyond 
the territorial jurisdiction of His Majesty. 

Rule /].—If there is now in any such port, roadstead, or waters. 
subject to the territorial jurisdiction of the British Crown, 
any ship of war of either belligerent, such ship of wart 
shall leave such port, roadstead, or waters within such 
time, not less than twenty-four hours, as shall be reason- 
able, having regard to all circumstances and the condition 
of such ship as to repairs, provisions, or things necessary 

* for the subsistence of her crew. And, if after the date 
hereof any ship of war of cither belligerent shall enter 
any such port, roadstead, or waters, subject to the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the British Crown, such ship shall depart 


® Secretary of State for Foreiga Affairs. 
+ Secretary of State for Indias 
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and put to sea within twenty-four hours after her entrance 
into any such port, roadstead, or waters, except in case 
of stress of weather, or of her requiring provisions or 
things necessary for the subsistence of her crew, or 
repairs, in either of which cases, the authorities of the 
port, or of the nearest port, (asthe case inay be), shall 
require her to put to sea as soon as possible after the 
expiration of such period of twenty-four hours, without 
permitting her to take in supplies beyond what may be 
necessary for her immediate use, and no such vessel, 
which may have been allowed to remain within British 
waters for the purpose of repair, shall continue in any 
such port, roadstead, or waters, for alonger period than 
twenty-four hours after her nccessary repairs shall have 
been completed, Provided, nevertheless, that, in all cases 
in which there shall be any vessels (whether ships of war 
or merchant ships) of both the said belligerent parties in 
the same port, roadstead, or waters within the territorial 
jurisdiction of His Majesty, there shall be an interval of 
not less than twenty-four hours between the departure 
therefrom of any such vessel (whether a ship of war or a 
merchant man) of the one belligerent, and the subscquent 
departure therefrom of any ship of war of the other belli- 
gerent. And the time hereby limited for the departure 
of such ships of war respectively, shall always in case of 
necessity be extended so far as may be requisite for giv- 
ing effect to this proviso, but no further or otherwise. 


Rule JI1.—No ship .of war.of either belligerent shall hereafter 
be permitted, while in any port, roadstead, or waters, 
subject to the territorial jurisdiction of His Majesty, to 
take in any supplies except provisions and such other 
things as may be requisite for the subsistence of her crew, 
andexcept so much cal only as may be sufficient to 
carry such vessel to the nearest port of her own country, 
or to some nearer named reutral destination ; and no coal 
shall be again supplied any such ship of war in the same 
or any other port, roadstead, or waters, subject to the 
territorial] jurisdiction of His Majesty, without special 
permission, until after the expiration of three months from 
the time when such coal may have been last supplied to 
her within British waters as aforesaid. 

Rule IV.—Armed ships of either belligerent are interdicted 
from carrying prizes made by them into the ports, harbours, 
roadsteads, or waters of the United Kingdom, the Isle of 
Man, the Channel Islands, or any of His Majesty's colonies 
or possessions abroad. 

The Governor or other chief authority of each of His Majesty’s 
territories or possessions beyond the seas shall forthwith notify 
and publish the above rules.”* 


* Foreign Depart nent: Notification No. 513-E. B., Gazette of India Extraordinary, 
13th February 1904. 
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The above restrictions, it will be observed, do not apply to tt: 
merchant vessels of either belligerent entering a British port. Te 
such vessels are extended the ordinary hospitalities of a friendly por 
as in time of peace. 

The practice of other powers in this respect has not always bee 
as set forth above for Great Britain, and there is no uniform practice 
established ; but the rule that when two hostile ships of war meet inz 
neutral port, the local authorities are to detain one till twenty-foz 
hours after the departure of the other, is very general in practice. I 
is a very reasonable rule, and with the universal use of steam on ships 
of war, the limit of twenty-four hours gives ample time for the vess#! 
that starts first to get out of the reach of the other, if desirous o 
doing so. . 

The British rules, it may have been noticed, allow a belligereat 
ship of war to enter a British port for repairs, and so do the rules of 
most nations. This constitutes a real exception to the rule tha 
neutrals may not assist belligerent ships of war in carrying on ther 
warlike operations. Although such ships may not purchase arms a 
ammunition, or recruit men, in the neutral port, yet they may be 
repaired in it to an extent sufficient to render them navigable and 
seaworthy. This is in reality assisting the belligerent; for the ship i 
fact refits herself for war by repairing her engines, quite as muchas 

by repairing, say, her gun carriages ; but she is allowed to do the one 
and not the other. The reason for allowing her to be repaired seems 
to be that unless this were allowed, she might be unable to leave the 
neutral port at all. The question of partiality does not, of course, 
arise, so long as the privilege is granted equally to either belligerent. 


The supply of ships and munttions of war to belligerents. 


The duties of neutral States as regards their supplying belligerents 
with ships and munitions of war, have been much discussed and have 
been brought into much prominence in recent times. It is fully re- 
cognised that a vessel completely armed, and in every respect fitted, 
the moment it receives its crew, to act asa man-of-war, is a proper 
subject of commerce. There is nothing to prevent its neutral possessor 
from selling it and undertaking to deliver it to the belligerent either 
in the neutral port or in that of the purchaser, subject to the right of 
the other belligerent to seize it as contraband if he meets it on the 
high seas or within his enemy's waters. ‘ There is nothing,” says 
Mr, Justice Story, “in the law of nations, that forbids our citizens from 
sending armed vessels as well as munitions cf war to foreign ports 
for sale. It is a commercial adventure which no nation is bound to 
prohibit.” If the neutral may sell his vessel when built, he may build 
it to order; and it must be permissible, as between the belligerent 
and the neutral State, to give the order, which it is permissible to 
execute. It would appear therefore, arguing from general principles 
alone, that a vessel of war may be built, armed, and furnished with a 
minimum navigating crew, and that in this state, provided it has not 
received a commission, it may clear from a neutral harbour on a con- 
fessed voyage to -a belligerent port, without any infraction of neu- 
trality having been committed. The question remains, Is therea 
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special usage with respect tothe building and fitting out of ships, 
which abridges the common law privileges of neutrals ? 

A comparison of international custom with the logical results of 
the unquestioned principles of neutrality seems to lead to the follow- 
ing conclusions :— 

1, That an international usage prohibiting the construction and 
outfit of vessels of war, in the strict sense of the term, is 
in course of growth, but that although it is adopted by the 
most important maritime powers, it is not yet old enough, 
or quite wide enough, to have become compulsory on those 
nations which have not yet signified their voluntary ad- 
herence to it. 

2. That in the meantime a ship of war may be built and armed 
to the order of a belligerent, and delivered to him outside 
neutral territory ready to receive a fighting crew; or it 
may be delivered to him within such territory, and may 
issue as belligerent property, if it is neither commissioned 
nor so manned as to be able to commit inimediate hostili- 
ties, and if there is not good reason to believe that an 
intention exists of making such fraudulent use of the 
neutral territory as has been before indicated. 

As regérds England her common law privileges are abridged by 
the Treaty of Washington, 1871, and by the Foreign Enlistment Act, 
1870. 

"By Article VI of the Treaty of Washington, 1371, between Great 
Britain and the United States, the High Contracting Parties agreed 
to observe the following rules as between themselves in future, and 
to bring them to the knowledge of other maritime powers, and to 
invite them to accede to them. A neutral government was declared 
to be bound :— 

1st.——-To use due diligence to prevent the fitting out, arming, or 
equipping within its jurisdiction, of any vessel which it 
has reasonable ground to believe is intended to cruise 
or to carry on war against a power with which it is at 
peace; and also to use like diligence to prevent the 
departure from its jurisdiction of any vessel intended to 
Cruise or carry on war as above, such vessel having been 
specially adapted in whole, or in part, within such jurisdic- 
tion, to warlike use. 

2nd.—Not to permit or suffer either belligerent to make use of 
its ports or waters as the base of naval operations against 
the other, or for the purpose of the renewal or augmenta- 
tion of military supplies or arms, or the recruitment of 
men. 

jrd.—To exercise due diligence in its own ports and waters, and, 
as to all persons within its jurisdiction, to prevent any 
violation of the foregoing obligations and duties. 

Owing to a difference of opinion between the two countries as to 
the interpretation of the rules, foreign States have not been invited 
to accede to them, and it is useless to speculate as to the effect which 
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might be given to the provisions of the treaty during any future war 
in which either Great Britain, or the United States, is a Dbelligerec: 
the other of the two being neutral. 

By the Foreign Enlistment Act, 1870 (33 & 34 Vict., c. 99), itis 
an offence to build or cause to be built, or to equip or despatch. « 
to cause or allow to be despatched, any ship, with intent or kaor 
ledge, or having reasonable cause to believe that the same will be ex 
ployed in the service of any foreign State at war with any frieniir 
State. 

The Act goes far beyond what international law requires. It 
creates a new crime—that of building—and makes British subjects 
liable to penalties for acts which are lawful by the law of nations. ard 
Ly all other municipal laws. It places the ship building trade o! 
Great Britain at a disadvantage, as compared with that of the rest of 
the world. These results were foreseen, as the Royal Commissiz2 
appointed in 1863 to enquire into the working of the Foreign Enl'st- 
ment Act, 1819, which was superseded by the Act of 1870, added ix 
their report, “In making the foregoing recommendations, we have nt 
felt ourselves bound to consider whether we were exceeding what 
would actually be required by international law, but we are of opinics 
that if those recommendations should be adopted, the municipal law 
of this realm available for the enforcement of neutrality will derive 
increased efliciency, and will, so far as we can see, have been brought 
into full conformity with your Majesty's international obligations.” 


Immunity of the neutral territory: How far it extends to neutral 
vessels on the high seas. 


The unlawfulness of belligerent captures made within the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of a neutral State is incontestably established on 
principle, usage, and authority. But this immunity of the neut:al 
territory does not extend to the vessels of the nation on the high seas, 
and without the jurisdiction of any other State. 

A distinction must, however, be made between the public and the 
private vessels of a nation. In respect to its public vessels, which are 
considered to form part of its territory, it is universally admitted that 
neither the right of visitation and search, of capture, nor any other 
belligerent right, can be exercised on board such a vessel on the high 
seas. A public vesscl belonging to an independent sovereign is 
exempt from every species of visitation and search, even within the 
territorial jurisdiction of another State ; a fortiori must it be exempt 
from the exercise of belligerent rights on the Ocean, which belongs 
exclusively to no one nation. 

In respect to private vessels the case is different. Though accord- 
ing tosome writers such ships also are floating portions cf the country 
upon which they depend, they form in reality no part of the neutral 
territory. The jurisdiction exercised by a State over its merchant 
vessels upon the ocean is one which is conceded to it in virtue of its 
ownership of them as property ina place where no local jurisdiction 
exists ; not because they are, by a fiction of law, considered totea 
continuation of the territory of the State under whose flag they sail. 
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Besides, it is well established that when within the territorial jurisdic- 
tion of another State, they are not exempt from the local jurisdiction. 
In this view, it has been held that the right of visitation and search, 
of capture, and any other belligerent right, may be exercised on the 
private vessels of a neutral State on the high seas, as much as within 
the territory of the enemy, or in a place belonging to no one. 

Whatever may be the true original abstract principle of natural 
law on this subject, it is undeniable that the constant usage and prac- 
tice of belligerent nations, from the earliest times, have subjected 
enemy's goods in neutral vessels to capture and condemnation as. 
prize of war. This constant and universal usage has only been inter- 
rupted by treaty stipulations, forming a temporary conventional law 
between the parties to such stipulations. On the other hand the 
converse rule, which subjects to confiscation the goods of a friend on 
board the vessels of an enemy—though it has at times been incor- 
porated into the prize codes of certain nations—is manifestly contrary 
to both reason and justice. 

No branch of international law has been debated at such length, or 
with greater keenness, than that which refers to belligerent goods 
carried in neutral vessels, and to neutral goods carried in enemy’s 
vessels. But the controversy was brought to a close in 1856 by the 
Declaration of Paris, to which all the powers but the United States 
acceded, and which provides as follows :— 

‘Art. 2.—The neutral flag covers enemy's goods with the excep- 
tion of contraband of war. 
Art. 3.—Neutral goods, with the exception of contraband of 
war, are not liable to capture under the enemy’s flag.” 

This Declaration was a great step in favour of neutrals, and cur- 
tailed the rights of belligerents. But it does not entirely free neutral 
commerce from the effects of war. The belligerent right of search 
may still be exercised, both for the purpose of ascertaining the true 
character of a ship sailing under a neutral flag and to discover whe- 
ther she carries any contraband, 

It has already been said that the United States are not a party to 
this Declaration and are therefore not bound by it; nevertheless 
during the Civil War, these two rules were observed by both parties. 
It is probable therefore that the Declaration has permanently secured 
an identical practice among all the maritime powers, 


Contraband of war, 


The gencral freedom of neutral commerce with the respective 
belligerent powers, is subject to certain exceptions. Among these is 
the trade with the enemy in certain articles called contraband of war. 
At no time, however, has opinion been unanimous as to what articles 
ought to be ranked as being of this nature, and no distinct and binding 
usage has hitherto been formed, except with regard to a very restricted 
class. Hugo Grotius, the founder of the science of international 
law, writing in 1625, made a distinction between those things which 
are useful only for the purposes of war, those which are not so, and 
those which are susceptible of indiscriminate use in peace and in 
war. The first he agrees with all other text-writers in prohibiting 
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It may, however be remarked at the outset that whilst in eve ow S* 
there is always a legislative power which establishes, by express or 
ton, the civil law of that State, and a judicial power which inter: 27 
that law and appiies it to individual cases, inthe great society of rat 7 
there is no legislative power and consequently there are no ex 7-7 
laws, exceptthose wheh result from the conventions whch So. + 
may make with one another, ‘Therefore as nations acknow.e- 
superior, as they have not organised any common para 
authority for the purpose of estat Lshing, by an express cectara 
their international law, and as they have not constituted any ot + 
national mag.stracy tor the purpose of interpreting and ap: 
law, it is imoossible that th-re should be aco te of intera 
equally binding on all States. Hence it follows that the tes 
international law which hive the sanction of general usage cus. 2. 
which are not the reselt of specail conventions, may te ds. a 
at wall by theas who choose to declare themselves absole d tos t+ 
obligations of that cade, thoush they do so at the risk ot rere a 
from the party specialy intured by its viviation, or atthat Aa. 
ring the yeneral h st-lity of mankind, 
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Diterent species of Neutracity, 


There are two epecies of neutrality recognised in interna 8 
law. ‘These are Natural neutrality and convent: nal nest. 2%. 

Natural neutrality. is that wha h every sovereign State basa 
right, independent of positive compact, to observe in tes: 
wars in which other States may be enuvared. Tle ryt 
mndependent State to remain at pace, whist otter Stati. s+ 
enya din wat, i4,as we have seen. new fe ern dasanra = 
testacie attribute of s vereienty. tis, however, chyecusyo r,s 
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helping either of the two belligerents, but it is also bound to take 
care, toa reasonable extent, that neither one nor the other shall be 
prejudiced by acts over which it is supposed to have control, such as 
the hostile acts of subjects or of aliens openly done within its 
territory. On the other hand, no government can exercise an in- 
quisitorial surveillance over ail the doings of persons living within its 
jurisdiction, and there isa point at which the responsibility of a State 
ceases in respect of concealed acts done within its territory, The 
true theory is that the neutral sovereign has only to do with such 
overt acts as are performed within his own territory, and to them he 
can only apply the test of their immediate quality ; if these are such 
in themselves as to violate neutrality, or to raise a violent presump- 
tion of fraud, he steps in to prevent their consequences ; but if they 
are presumably innocent, he is not justified in interfering with them. 

Conventional neutrality is that which is modified by special com- 
pict. The public law of Europe affords several examples of this 
species of neutrality. Thus, at the Declaration of Paris, 1815, Great 
Britain, Austria, Russia, Prussia and France formally recognised the 
perpetual neutrality of Switzerland, on the ground that her neutrality, 
inviolability, and independence of all foreign influence were conform- 
able to the true interests vf the policy of all Europe. Similarly, in 
1831, the five great European powers guaranteed the perpetual 
neutrality of Belzium, such neutrality being made an essential con- 
dition of the rec: gnition of her independence in the treatics for the 
separation of that country from Holland. Other instances of this 
species of neutrality are that of Cracow (Congress of Vienna, 1815), 
Luaemburg (Treaty of London, 1867), and Corfu and Faxo (Treaty 
with Greece, 1864). But the conventional neutrality thus created 
differs essentially from that natural or perfect neutrality which every 
State has a right to observe, independent of special compact, in re- 
spect to the wars in which other States may be engaged. The coa- 
sequences of the latter species of neutrality only arise in case of 
hostiities : it docs not exist intime of peace, during which the State 
is at liberty to contract any eventual engagements it thinks fit as to 
political relatians with other States. A permanent neutral State, on 
the other hand, by accepting this condition of its political existence, 
is bound to avoid in time of peace every engagement which might 
prevent its observing the duties of neutrality in time of war. As an 
independent State it may lawfully exercise, in its intercourse with 
other States, all the attributes of external sovereignty. It may form 
treaties of amity, and even of alliance with other States ; provided it 
does not thereby incur obligations which, though perfectly lawful in 
time of peace, would prevent its fulfilling the duties of neutrality in 
time of war. Under this distinction, treaties of offensive alliance, 
applicable to a specific case of war between any two Or more powers, 
or guaranteeing their possessions, are of course interdicted to the 
permanently neutral State. But this interdiction docs not extend to 
defensive alliances formed with other neutral States for the mainten- 
ance of the néutrality of the contracting partics against any power by 
which it might be threatened with violation. 
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Neutratity may also be modified by antecedent engagements +e 
whichthe neutral is bound to one of the parties to the war, T = 
the neutral may be bound by treaty, previous to the war, to fx 
one of the belliyerent parties with a limited succour in mony, 
ships, Or munitions of war, or to open his ports uncondition 
the armed vessels of his ally, the fultdinent of such an ot hwsa’ 
has been heid, docs not necessarily forfeit his neutral character, 5-7 
render him the enemy of the other bellizerent nation, but, avs 
Philimore observes “a State has no right to stipulate, in time of peace. 
that when the time of war arrives it will do the act of a beth gerent ar - 
yet claim the immunity ot a neutral.” The more modern text- 
writers incline to this view, and this seems to be the better op sno, 


Moscisties utthin the territory of the neutral State, 


The rights of war can be exercised only within the territes 
the bell percent powers, upon the high seas, or ima tersterv be +. + 
tonoone. Hence it flows that hostiities cannot lawtu’ v 
ercised within the territorial jurisdiction of a neutral Stat 
within the limits of this territorial jurisdiction are included posts 
harbours, bavs and mouths of rivers belonging to the State a 
by the gen: ral usage of nations, a distance of a marine leagie, meee 
surcd from low-water mark, along alithe coasts of the Nate. 
only are ail captures made by beliverent: vessels within thet. . 
of this juriscicton al solutery null and void, but ¢ iptures nade ws - 
outthose limits by armed vessels stationed ina bay or river, 
the mouth of a river, of in the harbour of a neutral State, f 
purpose of exercising the rights of war from th.s station, are a 
invalid. And where a capture of enemy's property is maie we > 
neutral terr tory, or by armaments unlawfuly fitted out wihat- 
sine, itis the epht aswell asthe duty cf the neutral State, woe + 
the State has the power to enforce its right and totulthits duty. t 
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case ofa capture, that restoration to the in dividual clair ant can ee 
be made on the appleation of the neutral government whose ter er 
Vas been thus siolated, “This rule as founded upon the pring y ¢ that 
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which can hardly be considered an innocent passage such as one 
nation has a right to demand from another ; and, even if it were such 
an innocent passage, it is one of those imperfect rights, the exercise 
of which depends upon the consent of the proprietor and which 
cannot be compelled against his will. Thus, though the Black Sea is 
not a mare clausum and is open to the commerce of all nations, 
the right of the territorial jurisdiction which Turkey exercises over the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus is not interfered with. Those straits 
are bounded on both sides by the territory of the Sultan and are, in 
most parts, less than six miles wide; consequently he has a right 
toexclude all foreign ships of war from entering or passing either of 
them. This right which is exercised by the Sultan of Turkey has been 
recognised in the Treaties of London, 1841, and of Paris, 1856, and, 
also, though in a somewhat modified form, in the Treaty of London, 
1871. 

ae exception arises in the case of the Suez Canal, the neutrality 
of which has been guaranteed by the International Convention of 1888. 
The effect of that convention is to open the Canal in time of war as 
in time of peace to every vessel of commerce or of war, without dis- 
tinction of flag, and to free it from the exercise of the right of block- 
ade. But in time of war the Canal, as respects the ships of belligerents, 
is in a position analogous to that of a neutral port, even though 
Turkey (the territorial power) should be one of the belligerents. 
Where they are not in conflict with the rules of neutrality adopted by 
the Convention, the rights of Turkey as the territorial power are 
reserved, 


Admission of belligerent vessels into neutral ports. 


The reception or exclusion of belligerent vessels of war in neutral 
ports is a matter entirely at the discretion of the neutral 
government. An opiniun has been expressed by some text- 
writers, that belligerent vessels not only are entitled to seek 
an asylum and hospitality in neutral ports, but have a right to 
bring in and sell their prizes within those ports. But there seems to 
be nothing inthe established principles of public law which can 
prevent the neutral State from withholding the exercise of this privi- 
lege impartially from all the belligerent powers; or even from grant- 
ing it to one of them and refusing it to others, where stipulated by 
treaties existing previous to the war. The usage of nations, as testi- 
fied in their marine ordinances, sufficiently shows that this is a right- 
ful exercise of the sovereign authority which every State possesses, 
to regulate the laws and rules of its own sea-ports and to preserve 
the public peace within its own territory. But the absence of a posi- 
tive prohibition, implies a permission to enter the neutral ports for 
these purposes, It would seem, however, that positive prohibitions 
are now the rule as regards the entry of war vessels with their 
prizes into neutral a7% 2 zee pazmase = wdhalsorrer: Mido, 
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provisi ns, coal, and other supplics (not being arms or mucins 
war). Itis not a positive rule of international law that the s:,5 
purchased must be limited to any particular quantity, or 
stay of a belligerent vessel of war in a neutral port must bei 
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from the departure of such be ren cned vers toy ee 
the territorial juris dretion of Lis Mbige sty. 

Rate [LV there is now inary such oo tt ast alorw . 
subiect to the ternitorird sire 8 ya (he 
any sl.pofwar of ether best eet Sopot 
hath leave such port, rouse {or wetra wet oam ss & 

, notlesathan twentyst ous bones ats shine het’ 
aise, baving regard to alle reg © bees y nthe et es 
cf such ship as to repars preys at Lora tecrss ty 

© forthe subs stence of ber crew. A Gif at cme es 
hereot any sh pof war choca tf Verh acre a er tere * 
any suc ho pert, fea tstea or Rumors t torre ter 
teralsarisditin ofthebats Coowryss horipet on deca 
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and put to sea within twenty-four hours after her entrance 
into any such port, roadstead, or waters, except in case 
of stress of weather, or of her requiring provisions or 
things necessary for the subsistence of her crew, or 
repairs, in either of which cases, the authorities of the 
port, or of the nearest port, (asthe case may be), shall 
require her to put to sea as soon as possible after the 
expiration of such period of twenty-four hours, without 
permitting her to take in supplies beyond what may be 
necessary for her immediate use, and no such vessel, 
which may have been allowed to remain within British 
waters for the purpose of repair, shall continue in any 
such port, roadstead, or waters, for alonger period than 
twenty four hours after her necessary repairs shall have 
been completed. Provided, nevertheless, that, in all cases 
in which there shall be any vessels (whether ships of war 
or merchant ships) of both the said belligerent parties in 
the same port, roadstead, or waters within the territorial 
jurisdiction of His Majesty, there shall be an interval of 
not less than twenty-four hours between the departure 
therefrom of any such vessel (whether aship of war or a 
merchant man) of the one belligerent, and the subscquent 
departure therefrom of any ship of war of the other belli- 
gerent. And the time hereby limited for the departure 
of such ships of war respectively, shall always in case of 
necessity be extended so far as may be requisite for giv- 
ing effect to this proviso, but no further or otherwise. 


Rule 1/1.—No ship of war of either belligerent shall hereafter 
be permitted, while in any port, roadstead, or waters, 
subject to the territorial jurisdiction of His Majesty, to 
take in any supplies except provisions and such other 
things as may be requisite for the subsistence of her crew, 
and except so much coal only as may be sufficient to 
carry such vessel to the nearest port of her own country, 
or to some nearer named reutral destination; and no coal 
shall be again supplied any such ship of war in the same 
or any other port, roadstead, or waters, subject to the 
territorial jurisdiction of His Majesty, without special 
permission, until after the expiration of three months from 
the time when such coal may have been last supplicd to 
her within British waters as aforesaid. 

Rule [V.—Armed ships of either belligerent are interdicted 
from carrying prizes made by them into the ports, harbours, 
roadsteacs, or waters of the United Kingdom, the Isle of 
Man, the Channel Islands, or any of His Majesty's colonies 
or possessions abroad. 

The Governor or other chief authority of each of His Majesty's 
territories or possessions beyond the seas shall forthwith notify 
and publish the above rulcs."* 


°* Foreign Depart nent Notification No, 513-E. B., Gazette of Iodia Extraordinary, 
13th February 1904. 
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The above restrictions, it will be observed, do not apply to t-- 
merchant vessels of cither belligerent entering a Britsh port. Te 
such vessels are extended the ordinary hospitalities of a friendiy p = 
asin time of peace, 

The practice of other powers in this respect has not always be-s 
as set forth above for Great Britain, and there is no uniform pract + 
established ; but the rule that when two hostile ships of war meet > a 
neutral port, the local authorities are to detain one tll twenty-ee- 
hours after the departure of the other, is very general in Practioe., 2: 
is avery reasonable rule, and with the universal use of steam oa st o+ 
of war, the limit of twenty-four hours gives ample time for the vess- 
that starts first to get out of the reach of the other, if desirozs . 
doing so, 

‘The British rules, it mav have been noticed, allow a bel 
ship of war toenter a British port for repairs, and so do the ruce 
most nations. This constitutes a real exception to the rule ts -: 
neutrals may not assist bellizerent ships of war in carrving on th: 
warhke operations, Although such ships may not purchase arms .- 
ammunition, or recruit men, in the neutral port, yet they may te 
repaired init to an extent suthcient to render them nayyabie a>: 

seaworthy. Th's is in reality assisting the belligerent: for the si oj. 2 
Tak refits herself for war by repairing “her engines, quite as much as 
by repairing, say, her gun carriages; but she is ailowed todo tre 7 + 
and not the other. ‘The reason for ailowing her to be repaired seers 
to be thet untess this were alowed, she might be unabie to leave t+ 
neutral portat all. The question of pirtal.ty docs not, of course 
arise, su long as the privilege is granted equally to cither beliger-s°. 


The supp-y of ships and munitions of war ty belt cerents. 


The dutice of neutral States as regards their supr'ying beuilecec ss 
with ships and munitions of war, have been much Gos ussed arc bare 
been brought into much prominence in recent tires. Tt is tul wc. 
coynised that a vessel completely armed, and in eve y tespeet tte. 
the moment it receives its Crew, to acl Ava Man-Ol-war, is apr pt 
sub ect of commerce, There is nothing to prevent its neutral pp sseese 
from seihog ttand undertaking to dcbwer it to the be gerent ec ce 
in the neutral port of in that of the purchaser, subvecttt> erg t 6 
the other bell. erent to seize atas contraband af he mecte it on tte 
high seas or within hs enemy's waters. There 1s ni my sare 
Mr, Justice Story, an the law of nations, that forbics our ce . 
sending armed vesse!s as well as munitions cf war to forea pir s 
for sale. It is acommercial adventure which 09 natien ts bos tts 
prohibit.” Hi the neutral may sell h.s vessel when but, he mavte 3 
it to order; and ot must be permissittec, as between the beo serest 
and the neutral State, to give the order, which af is permiss te to 
execute. It would appear therefore, arguing from peneral prone * 8 
alone, that a vessel of war may be bait, armed, and furnished wat a 
minimum naviyatieg crew, and thatia this state, provided it bas oe 
recewwed acommsson, it may clear from a neutral harbour on a ene 
fessed vovaveto a benicerent: port, without any intraction of nee 
traity having been committed. ‘The quest.on remains, Is tee a 
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special usaze with respect tothe building and fitting out of ships, 
which abridges the common law privileges of neutrals ? 

A comparison of international custom with the logical results of 
the unquestioned principles of neutrality seems to lead to the follow- 
ing conclusions :— 

1, That an international usage prohibiting the construction and 
outfit of vessels of war, in the strict sense of the term, is 
in course of growth, but that although it is adopted by the 
most important maritime powers, it is not yet old enough, 
or quite wide enough, to have become compulsory on those 
nations which have not yet signified their voluntary ad- 
herence to it. 

2. That in the meantime a ship of war may be built and armed 
to the order of a belligerent, and delivered to him outside 
neutral territory ready to receive a fighting crew; or it 
may be delivered to him within such territory, and may 
issue as belligerent property, if it is neither commissioned 
nor s> manned as to be able to commit immediate hostili- 
ties, and if there is not good reason to believe that an 
intention exists of making such fraudulent use of the 
neutral territory as has been before indicated. 

As regerds England her common law privileges are abridged by 
the Treaty of Washington, 1871, and by the Foreign Enlistment Act, 
1370. 

My Article VI of the Treaty of Washington, 1371, between Great 
Britain and the United States, the High Contracting Parties agreed 
to observe the following rules as between themselves in future, and 
to bring them tothe knowledge of other maritime powers, and to 
invite them to accede to them. A neutral government was declared 
to be bound :— 

1st.—To use due diligence to prevent the fitting out, arming, or 
equipping within its jurisdiction, of any vessel which it 
has reasonable ground to believe is intended to cruise 
or to carry on war against a power with which it is at 
peace; and also to use like diligence to prevent the 
departure from its jurisdiction of any vessel intended to 
Cruise or carry on war as above, such vessel having been 
specially adapted in whole, or in part, within such jurisdic- 
tion, to warlike use. 

2nd.—Not to permit or suffer either belligerent to male use of 
its ports or waters as the base of naval operations against 
the other, or for the purpose of the renewal or augmenta- 
tion of military supplies or arms, or the recruitment of 
men, 

grd.—To exercise due diligence in its own ports and waters, and, 
as to all persons within its jurisdiction, to prevent any 
violation of the foregoing obligations and duties, 

Owing to a difference of opinion between the two countries as to 
the interpretation of the rules, foreign Slates have not been invited 
to accede to them, and it is useless to speculate as to the effect which 
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Neutrality may also be modified by antecedent engagemec's ft © 
which the neutral is bound to one of the partivs to the war, T= 
the neutral may be bound by treaty, previous to the war, to fer- 
one of the bellivertnt parties witha limited succour in money, tr 24 
ships, Or munitions of war, of to open his ports unconditional yw ¢ 
the armed vessels of his ally, the fuitilment of such an otlzat 7. ° 


has been held, docs not necessarily forfeit his neutral character, 

render him the enemy of the othee bellizerent nation, but, as Sor 
Philimore observes ‘a State has no right to stipulate, in time of pao - 
that when the time of war arrives it will do the act ofa belligerent ar: 


yet claim the immunity of a neutral.” ‘The more modern tex 
writers incline to this view, and this seems to be the betterop.s 


Mostiditecs utthin the territory of the neutral State, 


The rights of war can be exercised only witha the ternt~s 
the bell: gerent powers, upon the high seas, or in a teretory tes 2 


tonoone, Hence it follows that hostiities cannot lawiuly be e+ 
crcised within the territotial jurisdiction of a neutral State. 
within the limits of this territorial jurisdiction are inctuded pov + 
harbours, bays and mouths of rivers belonging to the State. a 
by the general usage of nations, a distance of a marine Jeagie, mea. 
sured from low-water mark, along ailthe coasts of the Sate, Not 
only are all captures made by beligerent: vessels witha the t.0 os 
of this jurisciction at solutely null and void, but captures trade wo = 
outthose linits by armed vessels stationed in a bay or nver. cc 
the mouth of a river, or in the harbour of a neutral State, for t+ 
purpose of exercising the rivhts of war from th.s station, are a: 
invalid. And where a capture of enemy's property is mage wot 
neutral territory, or by armaments unlawlucy fitted out witha t+ 
same, itis the right as well as the dury of the neutral State, woooe 
the State has the p wer to enforce its right and toftulnlats duty. ¢ 
restore it to the original owners, But at must be reaen bered tra! 
though hostilities cannot lawtully be exeresed within tae terete - 
jurisdiction of a neutral State, itis a cule of the Brae Courts int + 
case ofa capture, that restoration to the individual ciare ant can cs © 
be made on the appheation of the neutral government whose tera or 
Das been thus vioiated, This cule is founded upon the pring pe tha 
the neutral State alone has been inured by the capture, and tht 
the hostile climant has no right toappear for the pu pose ctsees 
gostog the inval.dity of su h capture, Similarty, it is a rule otis? 
national law that a beth sereat who, when attacked in neutral ters +. 
clects to defend bhimse-fanstead of trast ng for protection of fe tress 
to his host, himself vietates the sovere:nty ot the neutral acd 
such vio'at on frees the neutral from respons iaty. The bol 
who considers hinscif in ured in these cir wrstances, by the 
attacking him) wothin the territorial jurisdiction of a neutral Sra: 
has not bimeell, nor has anyore cise on bis bebalf, ether the nyt ¢ 
Cause to cos plain, 

‘The exemption above referred toerterds cleo ty the prsace a 
anarmy of eet throrgh tue lasts of the trrticar jurodat + 


wate 
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which can hardly be considered an innocent passage such as one 
nation has a right to demand from another; and, even if it were such 
an innocent passage, it is one of those imperfect rights, the exercise 
of which depends upon the consent of the proprietor and which 
cannot be ccmpelled against his will. Thus, though the Black Sea is 
not amare clausum and is open to the commerce of all nations, 
the right of the territorial jurisdiction which Turkey exercises over the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus is not interfered with. Those straits 
are bounded on both sides by the territory of the Sultan and are, in 
most parts, less than six miles wide; consequently he has a right 
toexclude all foreign ships of war from entering or passing either of 
them. This right which is exercised by the Sultan of Turkey has been 
recognised in the Treaties of London, 1841, and of Paris, 1856, and, 
also, though in a somewhat modified form, in the Treaty of London, 
1871. 

ae exception arises in the case of the Suez Canal, the neutrality 
of which has been guaranteed by the International Convention of 1888. 
The effect of that convention is to open the Canal in time of war as 
in time of peace to every vessel of commerce or of war, without dis- 
tinction of flag, and to free it from the exercise of the right of block- 
ade. But in time of war the Canal, as respects the ships of belligerents, 
is in a positicn analogous to that of a neutral port, even though 
Turkey (the territorial power) should be one of the belligerents. 
Where they are not in conflict with the rules of neutrality adopted by 
the Convention, the rights of Turkey as the territorial power are 
reserved, 


Admission of belligerent vessels into neutral ports. 


The reception or exclusion of belligerent vessels of war in neutral 
ports is a matter entirely at the discretion of the neutral 
government. An opinion has been expressed by some texte 
writers, that belligerent vessels not only are entitled to seek 
an asylum and hospitality in neutral ports, but have a right to 
bring in and sell their prizes within those ports. But there scems to 
be nothing inthe established principles of public law which can 
prevent the neutral State from withholding the exercise of this privi- 
lege impartially from all the belligerent powers; or even from grant- 
ing it to one of them and refusing it to others, where stipulated by 
treaties existing previous to the war. The usage of nations, as testi- 
fied in their marine ordinances, sufficiently shows that this is a right- 
ful exercise of the sovereign authority which every State possesses, 
to regulate the laws and rules of its own sea-ports and to preserve 
the public peace within its own territory. But the absence of a posi- 
tive prohibition, implies a permission to enter the neutral ports for 
these purposes, It would seem, however, that positive prohibitions 
are now the rule as regards the entry of war vessels with their 
prizes into ncutral ports for any purpose whatsoever. Without 
their prizes, where there are no prohibitions or conditions of entry, 
belligerent war vessels are entitled to expect all the ordinary hospi- 
talitics of a friendly port; and a neutral is not required by the law cf 
nations to make any such prohibitory or conditional rules, or to place 
any restrictions upon the liberty which it accords of purchasing 
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provisions, coal, and other supplies (not being arms or munitions of 
war). It is not a positive rule of international law that the supplies 
purchased must be limited to any particular quantity, or that the 
stay of a belligerent vessel of war in a neutral port must be limited 
to a specified time. So long as the neutral supplies and treats both 
parties equally, neither has any right to complain. 

In practice, however, on the outbreak of a maritime war, neutral 
States generally make some rules on this subject. The rules made 
by England during the American Civil War were followed with slight, 
if any. alterations during the Franco-German war, 1870-71, duritg 
the Russo-Turkish war, 1877-78, again during the Spanish-American 
war, 1898, and are now again being enforced during the existence 
of hostilities between Russiaand Japan. It may be convenient to give 
them here in full, as they show what the established practice of 
England is in this respect: 

“His Majesty being fully determined to observe the duties of 
neutrality during the existing state of war between Russia and Japan, 
and being, moreover, resolved to prevent, as far as possible, the use 
of His Majesty’s harbours, ports, and coasts and the waters within 
His Majesty’s territorial jurisdiction in aid of the warlike purposes 
of either belligerent, has commanded me* to communicate to you,t 
for your guidance, the following rules which are to be treated and 
enforced as His Majesty’s orders and directions :— 


Rule /.—During the continuance of the present state of war, all 
ships of war of either belligerent are prohibited from mak- 
ing_use of any port or roadstead in the United Kingdom, 
the Isle of Man, the Channel Islands, or in any of His 
Majesty's Colonies or Foreign possessions or dependencies, 
or of any waters subject to the territorial jurisdiction of 
the British Crown, as a station or place of resort for any 
warlike purpose, or for the purpese of obtaining any faci- 
lities for warlike equipment. And no snip of war of either 
belligerent shall hereafter be permitted to leave any such 
port, roadstead, or waters. from which any vessel of the 
other belligerent (whether the same shall be a slip of 
war, ora merchant ship) shall have previously departed, 
until after the expiration of at least twenty-four hours 
from the departure of such last-mentioned vessel, beyond 
the territorial jurisdiction of His Majesty. 

Rule 11.—If there is now in any such port, roadstead, or waters, 
subject to the territorial jurisdiction of the British Crown, 
any ship of war of either belligerent, such ship of wat 
shall leave such port, roadstead, or waters within such 
time, not less than twenty-four hours. as shall be reason- 
able, having regard to all circumstances and the condition 
of such ship as to repairs, provisions, or things necessary 

+ for the subsistence of her crew. And, if after the date 
hereof any ship of war of either belligerent shall enter 
any such port, roadstead, or waters, subject to the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the British Crown, such ship shall depart 


® Secretary of State for Foreiga Affairs. 
Secretary of State for Indias 
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and put to sea within twenty-four hours after her entrance 
into any such port, roadstead, or waters, except in case 
of stress of weather, or of her requiring provisions or 
things necessary for the subsistence of her crew, or 
repairs, in either of which cases, the authorities of the 
port, or of the nearest port, (asthe case may be), shall 
require her to put to sea as soon as possible after the 
expiration of such period of twenty-four hours, without 
permitting her to take in supplies beyond what may be 
necessary for her immediate use, and no such vessel, 
which may have been allowed to remain within British 
waters for the purpose of repair, shall continue in any 
such port, roadstead, or waters, for a longer period than 
twenty-four hours after her nccessary repairs shall have 
been completed. Provided, nevertheless, that, in all cases 
in which there shall be any vessels (whether ships of war 
or merchant ships) of both the said belligerent parties in 
the same port, roadstead, or waters within the territorial 
jurisdiction of His Majesty, there shall be an interval of 
not less than twenty-four hours between the departure 
therefrom of any such vessel (whether aship of war or a 
merchant man) of the one belligerent, and the subscquent 
departure therefrom of any ship of war of the other belli- 
gerent. And the time hereby limited for the departure 
of such ships of war respectively, shall always in case of 
necessity be extended so far as may be requisite for giv- 
ing effect to this proviso, but no further or otherwise. 


Rule 11]. —No ship -of war of either belligerent shall hereafter 
be permitted, while in any port, roadstead, or waters, 
subject to the territorial jurisdiction of His Majesty, to 
take in any supplies except provisions and such other 
things as may be requisite for the subsistence of her crew, 
andexcept so much coal only as may be sufficient to 
carry such vessel to the nearest port of her own country, 
or to some nearer named reutral destination ; and no coal 
shall be again supplied any such ship of war in the same 
or any other port, roadstead, or waters, subject to the 
territorial jurisdiction of His Majesty, without special 
permission, until after the expiration of three months from 
the time when such coal may have been last supplicd to 
her within British waters as aforesaid, 


Rule 1V.—Armed ships of either belligerent are interdicted 
from carrying prizes made by them into the ports, harbours, 
roadsteads, or waters of the United Kingdom, the Isle of 
Man, the Channel Islands, or any of His Majesty's colonies 
or possessions abroad. 

The Governor or other chief authority of each of His Majesty’s 


iaitories or possessions beyond the seas shall forthwith notify 
Publish the above rules.”* 


. re Foreign Depart nent Notification No. 513-E, B., Gazette of Jaodia Extraordinary, 
ath February 1904. 
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The above restrictions, it will be observed, do not apply to the 
merchant vessels of either belligerent entering a British port. To 
such vessels are extended the ordinary hospitalities of a friendly port 
as in time of peace. 

The practice of other powers in this respect has not always been 
as set forth above for Great Britain, and there is no uniform practice 
established ; but the rule that when two hostile ships of war meet ina 
neutral port, the local authorities are to detain one till twenty-four 
hours after the departure of the other, is very general in practice. It 
is a very reasorable rule, and with the universal use of steam on ships 
of war, the limit of twenty-four hours gives ample time for the vessel 
that starts first to get out of the reach of the other, if desirous of 
doing so. 

The British rules, it mav have been noticed, allow a belligerent 
ship of war to enter a British port for repairs, and so do the rules of 
most nations. This constitutes a real exception to the rule that 
neutrals may not assist belligerent ships of war in carrying on their 
warlike operations. Although such ships may not purchase arms or 
ammunition, or recruit men, in the neutral port, yet they may be 
repaired in it to an extent sufficient to render them navigable and 
seaworthy. This is in reality assisting the belligerent ; for the ship in 
fact refits herself for war by repairing her engines, quite as much as 
by repairing, say, her gun carriages ; but she is allowed to do the one 
and not the other. The reason for allowing her to be repaired seenis 
to be that unless this were allowed, she might be unable to leave the 
neutral port at all. The question of partiality does not, of course, 
arise, so long as the privilege is granted equally to either belligerent. 


The supply of ships and muntlions of war to belligerents. 


The duties of neutral States as regards their supplying belligerents 
with ships and munitions of war, have been much discussed and have 
been brought into much prominence in recent times. It is fully re- 
cognised that a vessel completely armed, and in every respect fitted, 
the moment it receives its crew, to act asa man-of-war, is a proper 
subject of commerce. There is nothing to prevent its neutral possessor 
from selling it and undertaking to deliver it to the belligerent either 
in the neutral port or in that of the purchaser, subject to the right of 
the other belligerent to seize it as contraband if he meets it on the 
high seas or within his enemy’s waters. ‘ There is nothing,” says 
Mr, Justice Story, “in the law of nations, that forbids our citizens from 
sending armed vessels as well as munitions cf war to foreign ports 
for sale. It is a commercial adventure which no nation is bound lo 
prohibit.” If the neutral may sell his vessel when built, he may build 
it to order; and it must be permissible, as between the belligerent 
and the neutral State, to give the order, which it is permissible to 
execute. It would appear therefore, arguing from general principles 
alone, that a vessel of war may be built, armed, and furnished witha 
minimum navigating crew, and that in this state, provided it has not 
received a commission, it may clear from a neutral harbour on a con- 
fessed voyage to a belligerent port, without any infraction of neu 
trality having been committed. The question remains, Is there & 
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special usage with respect tothe building and fitting out of ships, 
which abridges the common law privileges of neutrals ? 

A comparison of international custom with the logical results of 
the unquestioned principles of neutrality seems to lead to the follow- 
ing conclusions :— 

1, That an international usage prohibiting the construction and 
outfit of vessels of war, in the strict sense of the term, is 
in course of growth, but that although it is adopted by the 
most important maritime powers, it is not yet old enough, 
or quite wide enough, to have become compulsory on those 
nations which have not yet signified their voluntary ad- 
herence to it. 

2. That in the meantime a ship of war may be built and armed 
to the order of a belligerent, and delivered to him outside 
neutral territory ready to receive a fighting crew; or it 
may be delivered to him within such territory, and may 
issue as Lelligerent property, if it is neither commissioned 
nor so manned as to be able to commit inimediate hostili- 
ties, and if there is not good reason to believe that an 
intention exists of making such fraudulent use of the 
neutral territory as has been before indicated. 

As regerds England her common law privileges are abridged by 
the Treaty of Washington, 1871, and by the Foreign Enlistment Act, 
1870. 

By Article VI of the Treaty of Washington, 1371, between Great 
Britain and the United States, the High Contracting Parties agreed 
to observe the following rules as between themselves in future, and 
to bring them tothe knowledge of other maritime powers, and to 
invite them to accede to them. A neutral government was declared 
to be bound :— 

15t.—To use due diligence to prevent the fitting out, arming, or 
equipping within its jurisdiction, of any vessel which it 
has reasonable ground to believe is intended to cruise 
or to carry on war against a power with which it is at 
peace; and also to use like diligence to prevent the 
departure from its jurisdiction of any vessel intended to 
cruise or carry on war as above, such vessel having becn 
specially adapted in whole, or in part, within such jurisdic- 
tion, to warlike use. 

2nd.—Not to permit or suffer either belligerent to make use of 
its ports or waters as the base of naval operations against 
the other, or for the purpose of the renewal or augmenta- 
tion of military supplies or arms, or the recruitment of 
men. 

grd.—To exercise due diligence in its own ports and waters, and, 

as to all persons within its jurisdiction, to prevent any 
violation of the foregoing obligations and duties. 

Owing to a difference of opinion between the two countries as to 
the interpretation of the rules, foreign Slates have not been invited 
to accede to them, and it is useless to speculate as to the effect which 
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miglit be given to the provisions of the treaty during any future war 
in which either Great Britain, or the United States, is a belligerent, 
the other of the two being neutral. 

By the Foreign Enlistment Act, 1870 (33 & 34 Vict., c. go), it is 
an offence to build or cause to be built, or to equip or despatch, or 
to cause or allow to be despatched, any ship, with intent or know- 
ledge, or having reasonable cause to believe that the same will be em- 
aha in the service of any foreign State at war with any friendly 

tate. 

The Act goes far beyond what international law requires. It 
creates a new crime—that of building—and makes British subjects 
liable to penalties for acts which are lawful by the law of nations, and 
ty all other municipal laws. It places the ship building trade of 
Great Britain at a disadvantage, as compared with that of the rest of 
the world. These results were foreseen, as the Royal Commission 
appointed in 1868 to enquire into the working of the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act, 1819, which was superseded by the Act of 1870, added in 
their report, “In making the foregoing recommendations, we have not 
felt ourselves bound to consider whether we were exceeding what 
would actually be required by international law, but we are of opinion 
that if those recommendations should be adopted, the municipal law 
of this realm available for the enforcement of neutrality will derive 
increased efficiency, and will, so far as we can see, have been brought 
into full conformity with your Majesty’s international obligations.” 


Immunity of the neutral territory: How far it extends to neutral 
vessels on the high seas. 


The unlawfulness of belligerent captures made within the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of a neutral State is incontestably established on 
principle, usage, and authority. But this immunity of the neutral 
territory does not extend to the vessels of the nation on the high seas, 
and without the jurisdiction of any other State. 

A distinction must, however, be made between the public and the 
private vessels of a nation. In respect to its public vessels, which are 
considered to form part of its territory, it is universally admitted that 
neither the right of visitation and search, of capture, nor any other 
belligerent right, can be exercised on board such a vessel on the high 
seas. A public vessel belonging to an independent sovercign 1s 
exempt from every species of visitation and search, even within the 
territorial jurisdiction of another State ; a fortiori must it be exempt 
from the exercise of belligerent rights on the ocean, which belongs 
exclusively to no one nation. 

In respect to private vessels the case is different. Though accord- 
ing to some writers such ships alsoare floating portions cf the country 
upon which they depend, they form in reality no part of the neutral 
territory. The jurisdiction exercised by a State over its merchant 
vessels upon the ocean is one which is conceded to it in virtue of its 
ownership of them as property ina place where no local jurisdiction 
exists ; not because they are, by a fiction of law, considered tobe 
continuation of the territory of the State under whose flag they sail. 
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Besides, it is well established that when within the territorial jurisdic- 
tion of another State, they are not exempt from the local jurisdiction. 
In this view, it has been held that the right of visitation and search, 
of capture, and any other belligerent right, may be exercised on the 
private vessels of a neutral State on the high seas, as much as within 
the territory of the enemy, or in a place belonging to no one. 

Whatever may be the true original abstract principle of natural 
law on this subject, it is undeniable that the constant usage and prac- 
tice of belligerent nations, from the earliest times, have subjected 
enemy's goods in neutral vessels to capture and condemnation as, 
prize of war. This constant and universal usage has only been inter- 
rupted by treaty stipulations, forming a temporary conventional law 
between the parties to such stipulations. On the other hand the 
converse rule, which subjects to confiscation the goods of a friend on 
board the vessels of an enemy—though it has at times been incor- 
porated into the prize codes of certain nations—is manifestly contrary 
to both reason and justice. 

No branch of international law has been debated at such length, or 
with greater keenness, than that which refers to belligerent goods 
carried in neutral vessels, and to neutral goods carried in enemy’s 
vessels, But the controversy was brought to a close in 1856 by the 
Declaration of Paris, to which all the powers but the United States 
acceded, and which provides as follows :— 

“Art. 2.—The neutral flag covers enemy’s goods with the excep- 
tion of contraband of war. 
Art. 3.—Neutral goods, with the exception of contraband of 
war, are not liable to capture under the enemy’s flag.” 

This Declaration was a great step in favour of neutrals, and cur- 
tailed the rights of belligerents. But it does not entirely free neutral 
commerce from the effects of war. The belligerent right of search 
may still be exercised, both for the purpose of ascertaining the true 
character of a ship sailing under a neutral flag and to discover whe- 
ther she carries any contraband. 

It has already been said that the United States are not a party to 
this Declaration and are therefore not bound by it; nevertheless 
during the Civil War, these two rules were observed by both parties. 
It is probable therefore that the Declaration has permanently secured 
an identical practice among all the maritime powers, 


Contraband of war, 


The general freedom of neutral commerce with the respective 
belligerent powers, is subject to certain exceptions. Among these is 
the trade with the enemy in certain articles called contraband of war. 
At no time, however, has opinion been unanimous as to what articles 
ought to be ranked as being of this nature, and no distinct and binding 
usage has hitherto been formed, except with regard to a very restricted 
class. Hugo Grotius, the founder of the science of international 
law, writing in 1625, made a distinction between those things which 
are useful only for the purposes of war, those which are not so, and 
those which are susceptible of indiscriminate use in peace and in 
war. The first he agrees with all other text-writers in prohibiting 
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neutrals from carrying to the enemy, as well as in permitting the 
second to be so carried; the third class, suchas money, provisions, 
ships, and naval stores, he sometimes prohibits, and at others permits, 
according to the existing circumstances of the war. It is the latter 
class which has given rise tomuch discussion ever since his time, 
and the question as to what is, and what is not, contraband, cannot as 
yet be answered with precision, Nocomplete list of goods which 
are always to be deemed contraband has ever been drawn up, nor 
does it seem likely that it ever will be. That which is contraband in 
certain circumstances, may not be so inothers. The main question, 
whenan article is of doubtful use, is, whether it was intended, or 
would probably be applied, to military purposes ; and this is a question 
which has to be determined by the tribunals of the belligerent State, to 
the operations of whose cruisers the neutral marchant vessel is 
exposed. 

The English Prize Court has held certain articles to be always 
contraband, Tothis class belong: Arms of all kinds, ammuni- 
tion, explosive substances, and machinery and materials for the 
manufacture of arms and ammunition; military equipments and 
clothing, and military stores; naval stores such as spars, cordage, 
and sailcloth; marine engines and their components; and such arti- 
cles of manufactured iron as anchors, rivets, round bars of certain 
dimensions, and sheet plate iron exceeding acertain thickness. 
Among the articles which have been held to becontraband wken the 
circumstances showed that they were probably intended to be applied 
to warlike purposes, are: Provisions and liquors fit for the consump- 
tion of the army or navy; money; telegraphic materials; materials 
for railway construction; timber; coal; horses, and fodder. With 
regard to horses, under the mere light of commonsense the possibi- 
lity of looking upon them as contraband seems hardly open to argu- 
ment, They may no doubt be important during war time for agri- 
cultural purposes, as powder may be used for fireworks! But the 
presumption is certainly not in this direction. 

The more common practice is to take the vessel carrying contra- 
band, withits cargo, intoa port of the captor, where the articles 
of contraband are ‘duly condemned: but the vessel itself is ordinarily 
Visited with no further penalty than loss of time, freight, and ex- 
penses. If, however, the ship and cargo belong to the same owners, or if 
the owner of the former is privy to the carriage of the contraband 
goods, the vessel also is involved in their fate. The principle which, 
according to the English practice, governs the treatment of innocent 
merchandise found on board a ship engaged inthe transport of 
contraband, is identical with that which affects the vessel itself, 
Thus it has been held that “to escape the contagion of contraband, 
the innocent articles must be the property of a different owner.” 

Some writers, overlooking the fact that a neutral has rights as 
well as a bell'gerent, have laid down the doctrine that the export- 
ation of contraband is a breach of neutrality. The practice of 
nations in no way bears out such an assertion. In every war, neutrals 
have traded in contraband, but with the risk of having the goods 
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condemned if captured by the enemy. Few rules of international law 
are so certain as that a neutral government cannot be made responsi- 
ble as for a breach of neutrality, because its subjects carry on a 
contraband trade. The trade must, however, be confined to subjects, 
If carried on by the government itself, it then will amount to a 
violation of neutral duties. 


Carriage of belligerent persons and despatches. 


Of the same nature as the carrying of contraband goods, is the 
transportation of military persons in the service of a belligerent, or of 
despatches bearing on the conduct of the war. A neutral, who voluntarily 
does acts of this kind personally, enters the service of the belligerent ; 
he contracts as a servant to perform acts intended to affect the issue 
of the war, and he makes himsclf in effect the enemy of the other 
belligerent. In doing so, however, he does not compromise the 
neutrality of his own sovereign, since the non-neutral acts are either 
as a matter of fact done beyond the territorial jurisdiction of the 
latter, or if initiated within it, as sometimes is the case in carrying 
despatches, they are of too secret a nature to be, asa general rule, 
known or prevented. Hence the belligerent is allowed to protect him- 
self by means analogous to those which he uses in the suppression of 
the contrabad trade ; and, the consequences of such assistance being 
greater, the belligerent has a stronger right to prevent and punish it. It 
bas been stated above, that in the case of ordinary contraband trade the 
contraband merchandise is confiscated, but the vessel usually suffers 
no further penalty than loss of time, freight and expenses. In the case 
of the transport of despatches, or belligerent persons, the despatches 
are of course seized, the persons become prisoners of war, and the 
ship is confiscated. The different treatment of the ship in the two 
cases, corresponds to the different character of the acts of its owner. 
For simple carriage of contraband, the carrier lies under no presump- 
tion of enmity towards the belligerent, and his loss of freight, etc., 
is a sensible deterrent from the forbidden traffic; but when he 
enters the service of the encmy, seizure of the transported objects 
is not likely to affect his earnings, while at the same time he has so 
acted, as fully to justify the employment towards him of greater 

. severity. These severe penalties are, however, only enforced when 
the neutral has so acted as to have virtually entered the service of the 
belligerent. They are not applied in the case of the carriage of 
despatches, when the neutral has been in the habit, in the way of his 
ordinary business, of carrying post bags to, or from, a belligerent port, 
and receives sealed despatches, with other letters in the usual bags, 
or, it is said, even if he receives a separate bundle of despatches | 
without special remuneration, as he cannot be said to make a 
bargain with the belligerent, or to enter his service personally, for 
belligerent purposes. Nor are they applied in the case of the 
carriage of persons in the service of the enemy, when the neutral 
in the way of his ordinary business, holds himself out as a common 
carrier, willing to transport everybody who may come to him for a 
certain sum of money, from one specified place to another; in which - 
case he cannot be supposed to identify himself specially with 
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belligerent persons in the service of the State who take passage with 
him. But when a neutral has, by doing either of the acts mentioned 
above, virtually entered the service of the belligerent, his ship, if 
captured, will be liable to confiscation even if he can show that she 
was impressed by violence into the enemy’s service. The master 
cannot, in such a case, be permitted toaver that he was an involuantart 
agent ; as, were an act of force exercised by one belligerent power ot 
a neutral ship or person, to be considered a justification for an act 
contrary to the known dutics of the neutral character, there woald 
be an end of any prohibition under the law of nations to canv 
contraband, or to engage in any other hostile act. If any loss is 
sustained in such a service, the neutral yielding to such demands mest 
seek redress from the Government which has imposed the restraiat 
upon him. Nor is it deemed material, inthe judgment of the Prize 
Court, whether the master be ignorant of the character of the service 
on which his vessel is engaged ; itis deemed sufficient if there has 
been an injury arising to the belligerent from the employment in which 
the vessel is found. 

The foregoing remarks do not apply tothe despatches sent from 
an ambassador, or other public minister of the enemy, resident ina 
neutral country, to his government at home or wice versdé. Such 
functionaries are in a peculiar manner the favourite object of the 
protection of the law of nations, when residing in the neutral country 
for the purpose of preserving the relations of amity between that 
State and their own country, and on this ground a very material dis- 
tinction is made with respect to the right of furnishing the convey- 
ance forsuch despatches. Nor are they, by almost general consent, 
held to apply to the conveyance, as passengers to a neutral port, of 
persons going as diplomatic agents of the enemy to a neutral 
country. 


Trade with blockaded ports. 


Another exception to the general frecdom of neutral commerce in 
time of war is to be found in the trade to ports or places besieged 
or blockaded by one of the belligerent powers. 

The law of blockade, like that of contraband, is a compromise 
between the conflicting rights of belligerents and neutrals, wiz., the 
right of the former to injure his foe, soas to compel him to give up 
the struggle, and the right of the latter to carry on his usual trade 
with that foe. It is often said that the violation of a blockade as well 
asthe transportation of contraband are unlawful, but this requires 
some explanation. If by this expression it is intended to imply that 
such acts are contrary to international law, in the sense of being 
criminal, or as being acts of disobedience to a positive rule, the 
term ‘unlawful’ is then wrongly used. Neutral subjects are under no 
positive duty, imposed by the law of nations, to abstain from blockade 
running, or from carrying contraband of war. The acts whichamount to 
this in time of war are perfectly legitimate in time of peace, but the exist- 
ence of war givesto the belligerent certain rights which they may 
enforce against the neutrals who engage in these two transactions, Thus 
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the exportation of a cargo of arms to any State during peace is indisput- 
ably lawful, and it is alsoin a certain sense not unlawful when the State 
to whichthe arms are consigned is at war ; but in thiscase the sender 
is exposed to the risk of forfeiting his goods, if the other belligerent 
can capture them on their way. So it is with blockade. Its violation 
only exposes the blockade runner to the chance of losing his ship 
and cargo, if he is ansuccessful. It is no violation of neutrality for a 
State not to preventits subjects from engaging in such traffic; its 
duty as a neutral consists in letting them do so at their own risk, and 
abandoning them to the Prize Courts of the belligerent who may 
capture them. In British proclamations of neutrality, the clause by 
which subjects are warned of the risk they incur, usually runs as 
follows :— 

“ And we hereby further warn all our loving subjects, and all 
persons whatsoever entitled to our protection, that if any 
of them shall presume, in contempt of this Our Royal 
Proclamation, and of Our high displeasure, to do any acts 
in derogation of their duty as subjects of a neutral sover« 
eign in a war between other sovereigns, or in violation 
or contravention of the law of nations in that behalf, as 
more especially by breaking, or endeavouring to break, 
any blockade lawfully and actually established, by, or on 
behalf of, either of the belligerent States, or by carrying 
officers, soldiers, despatches, arms, ammunition, military 
stores or materials, or any article or articles considered and 
deemed to be contraband of war, according to the law or 
modern usages of nations, for the use, or service, of cither 
of the belligerent States, that all persons so offending, 
together with their ships and g>ods, will rightly incur and 
be justly liable to hostile capture, and to the penalties 
denounced by the law of nations in that behalf.’ 


Thus these transactions are only unlawful in the sense that 
the belligerent may inflict the punishment of confiscation if he 
can catch the perpetrators in the act. Ww hen the act is completed, no 
penalty can be imposed ; the responsibility for it ceases on comple- 
tion. 

In the foregoing remarks it is assumed that the neutral States 
have not enacted any municipal law expressly forbidding blockade 
running, etc., and that they are not bound by any treaty obligations 
on the subjects. The matter is here discussed only from the point of 
view of international law unrestricted by any special arrangement. 

To constitute a violation of blockade, three things must be 
proved :—= 

1st—-The existence of an actual blockade, 

and.—The knowledge of the party supposed to have offended. 

grd.—Some act of violation, either by going in, or coming out, with 

a cargo laden after the commencement of the blockade, 
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A lawful maritime blockade requires’ the actual presence of a 
sufficient and properly disposed maritime force stationed at the 
entrance of the port, sufficiently near to prevent communication. 
The only exception to the general rule which requires the actual 
presence of an adequate force to constitute a lawful blockade arises 
out of the circumstance of the occasional temporary absence of the 
blockading squadron produced by accident, as in the case of a storm, 
which does not suspend the legal operation of the blockade. The 
law considers an attempt to take advantage of such an accidental 
removal a fraudulent attempt to break the blockade. For the blocicade 
to be lawful, the belligerent must also intend to institute it as a distinct 
and substantive measure of war, and it must also have been initiated 
under sufficient authority, 

With regard to the knowledge of the party supposed to have 
offended. Asa blockade is not a necessary consequence of a state of 
war, it would evidently be impossible to assume that a neutral 
possesses any knowledge of its existence, until the fact of its establish- 
ment has been in some manner notified or brought home to him. 

Lastly, the mere intention to violate a blockade is not a sufficient 
ground for condemnation ; the intention must be coupled with some 
act amounting at least to an attempt to violate a lawful blockade with 
knowledge of its existence, and the intent must be gathered from the 
circumstances of each case. It may be inferred, for instance, from 
the bills of lading, the letters and papers found on board, or the acts 
and words of the owners or gharterers. 


Vistt and search of neutral private vessels. 


The right of visitation and search of private neutral vessels 
at sea, is a belligerent right, essential to the exercise of the 
right of capturing enemy’s property, contraband of war, and 
vessels committing a breach of blockade. Even if the right of cap- 
turing enemy’s property in neutral vessels be ever so strictly limited, 
the right of visitation and search is essential, in order to determine 
whether the ships themselves are neutral and documented as such; 
for the flag may have been fraudulently assumed, and it is only by 
the ship’s papers that their nationality and the act in which they are 
engaged can best be ascertained. The practice of maritime capture 
could not exist at all without such a right, and, accordingly, the text- 
writers generally concur in recognising its existence. 

Should the exercise of this right be resisted, the ship is liable 
to capture, as also when upon evidence obtained by the visit it is 
clear, or there is fair ground for suspecting, that she is engaged in 
an illicit act or that her cargo is liable to confiscation. The ship is 
also liable to capture when, from the absence of essential papers, the 
true character of the ship cannot be ascertained. 

The right of visitation and search is an incident of war ; and as war 
can only be waged by the authority of a State, the right can only be 
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exercised by vessels provided with a commission by their sovereigns 
All neutral mercantile vessels are subject to this right upon the high 
seas and within the territorial jurisdiction of the belligerent or his 
enemy. 

Great controversies have at various times been raised on the 
point whether neutral merchant vessels are liable to be visited, and 
are bound to submit to the visit, when sailing under convoy of ships 
of war of their own nation. The answer is not an established rule 
of law. While continental jurists are almost unanimous in maintaining 
the exemption from visit of convoyed ships, Great Britain adheres to 
the negative—a practice upon which she has always acted. 

Where there is no proof that he has rendered himself liable to 
penalties, a neutral has the benefit of those presumptions in his favour 
which are afforded by his professed neutrality. His goods are prima 
facte free from liability to seizure and confiscation, If then they are 
seized, it is for the captor, before confiscating them, or inflicting a 
penalty of any kind on the neutral, to show that the acts of the latter 
have been such as to give him a right to do so. Property. therefore 
in neutral goods and vessels which are seized by a belligerent, does 
not vest upon the completion of a capture. It remains in the neutral 
until judgment of confiscation has been pronounced by a competent 
courtafter due legal investigation. The courts before which the 
question is brought whether capture of neutral property has been 
effected for sufficient cause are instituted by the belligerent and sit 
z his territory ; but the law which they administer is international 
law, 


Belligerent troops taking refuge in neutral territory. 


It is an established custom of war that a neutral State receiving in 
its territory or on board its ships of war—to which, as has been stated 
above, the legal fiction of territoriality applies—troops belonging to the 
belligerent armies, has the right to intern them, so far as it may be 
possible, away ftom the theatre of war. Such persons may be kept 
in camps, or even confined in fortresses, or in places appropriated 
to this purpose. The neutral State has the right to decide whether 
the officers may be released on giving their parole not to quit the 
neutral territory without authority, and, in default of a special agree- 
ment, the neutral State furnishes the interned troops with provisions, 
clothing and such aid as humanity demands ; the expenses incurred 
are made good at the conclusion of peace. 


Neutrals and their property in belligerent territory. 


Neutral property in belligerent territory shares the liabilities of 
property belonging to subjects of the State in regard to such excep- 
tional measures of jurisdiction and to such exceptional taxation and 
seizure for the use of the State, as the existence of hostilities may 
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tender necessary, provided that no further burden is placed upon 
foreigners than is placed upon subjects. In like manner the belliger- 
ent is not obliged, taking them as a body, to show more consideration 
to neutral foreigners, in the conduct of his operations, than he 
exhibits towards other inhabitants of the country,—-he need not, for 
example, give them an opportunity of withdrawing from a. besieged 
town before bombardment, which he does not accord to the popula- 
tion at large, 
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COSSACK AND SOWAR. 


By Major R.G. BurTON, 94TH RUSSELL’S INFANTRY. 


During a long residence in Russia the present writer was engaged 
for some time in enquiring into the state 
of the Cossacks, their organisation, their 
tactics, and their history and traditions. A part of the result of those 
enquiries has been published in various magazines and journals, 
during a time, some eight years since, when the Cossacks and their 
tactics attracted some interest in military circles. As an outcome 
partly, it is believed, of the enquiries referred to, some attention was 
paid to the desirability of instructing the native cavalry in the peculiar 
tactics of the Cossacks known as the /ava, with a view to enabling 
them to meet possible enemies on equal terms. Whether this in- 
struction is still being proceeded with, I am not sufficiently in touch 
with our native cavalry to be aware, but there can be no doubt of the 
interest which the Cossacks and their tactics have for military students 
in this country in particular, and the present time would appear to be 
opportune to again draw attention to the subject. The operations of 
war now commencing in the Far East will doubtless be fruitful in 
examples of the use of Cossacks, and we shall be able to compare 
their present efficiency with their past, as recorded in the pages of 
history. It is to be hoped that, in view of the kindred nature of our 
own native cavalry and of future possibilities, our officers of that 
arm will follow with intelligent interest the coming operations of the 
Cossacks, and it would doubtless be a measure of great utility if 
some officers of native cavalry could be despatched to the theatre 

‘The Cossacks compared with Of war for this purpose. The Cossack and 
native cavalry. the sowar have many qualities in common, 
as we learn from the history of both. There is the same capacity for 
war, the same astuteness, the same fine sense of eye and ear, the 
same power of endurance and mobility. Both have the faculty of 
procuring rations for themselves and horses where regular cavalry 
would starve, and a certain aptitude for marauding. Under European 
leaders who have acquired the men’s confidence we find the propen- 
sity to pillage brought under control, and Count Benkendorff, who wrote 
of the Cossacks in 1856, shows that the Cossack also requires a leaderfrom 
outside. He says :—=" The rank of officer is 
ruin to a Cossack, because, independently 
of the most complete ignorance, he abandons himself to all the vices of a 
parvenu. As officers they become tyrants over their old comrades; 
they demand an account of the trophies and booty acquired by them ; 
they expose them singly toa fire into which they abstain from leading 
them, only to free themselves from the responsibility to which the issue 
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Cossack officers. 
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of a combat and the loss of their men might expose them before the 
Hetman.”’ Here the parallel is not so close and our native officers are now 
superior to this description of Cossack ; but the latter has improved also, 

Both races preserve in some degree all the inborn aptitude for war 
which has ever distinguished Parthian, Indian, and Numidian Cavalry, 
although it is open to question whether the value of both has not been 
diminished by the modern tendency to dragooning. 

Suvoroff called the Cossacks “ the eye of his army,” an appellation 
that was well earned on many a cam- 
paign. Benkendorff tells us that “the 
Cossack is born with that degree of activity, intelligence, and enterprise, 
that up to the rank of Non-Commissioned Officer he is unrivalled ; but 
he degenerates immediately when he is pushed beyond his place into a 
higher grade. The Non Commissioned Officers are the soul of a regiment 
of the Don, because they almost always obtain that advancement 
owing to their own merit.” These remarks apply almost equally at 
the present day, although there is now some little education among the 
Cossacks. 

He adds “ during all the time I was employed with Cossacks, I knew 
f but two officers who were really 
Colonels Chernozuboff and Giroff. worthy of consideration, the one, 
Colonel Chernozuboff VIII, from his education, the other, Colonel I. 
Giroff ; the latter grown hoary under arms in more than two hundred 
combats, reckons forty years of service and twelve wounds. He isa 
veritable type of anold hero, without fear and without reproach. 
During the year he served under me, I never knew him placed other- 
wise in an attack than thirty paces before his regiment.” There 
have been just such Native officers in 
our irregular cavalry, such as the 
famous Risaldar-Major Ahmed Bakhsh Khan, of the 3rd Cavalry, 
Hyderabad Contingent, who fought in a 
‘ hundred fights, between 1840 and 1860, 
and who speared tigers, panthers and many bears on horseback. He is, 
now, at the age of ninety-three, still living to relate his deeds, Such, 
also, was Murteza Yar Jung, a Nawab, bles was Native Commandant 

of the and Nizam’s Cavalry, of whom an 

Nawab Marteza. Var Jung. officer wrote in 1845:-—" He had more 
the character ofa chivalrous leader of cavalry than is often to be 
found in these, parts—he brought into the Reformed Horse, on their 
first formation, five hundred men; he had strong claims on our support 
and protection, for when it became an object with the British 
Government to organise a body of cavalry for the defence of Berar and 
for operations against that common enemy, the Pindaris, when it was 
the object of Raja Govind Bakhsh (the Governor of Berar who sub- 
sequently rebelled) to counteract us in that purpose, and when he had 
assembled the commanders of horse and inquired“ who would serve 
the English tag Murteza Yar Jung was the first to rise, and in full durbar, 
laying his hand on his sword, said that he volunteered to do so with 
heart and hand. He was true to his word ; and till the day of his death, 


in 1830, he was ever the first in the post of danger,—setting an animat- 
ing and cheering example to his men, 


The eyes of the army. 
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Risaldar-Major Ahmed Bakhsh Khan. 
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The majestic and soldierlike form and bearing of Nawab Murteza 
Yar Jung, attesting, through many a deep scar, the part he had sustained 
in well-fought fields, will hardly be forgotten by any who have seen 
this distinguished chief, and never by any officets of the Reformed 
Horse.* He was the first to rise in this assembly, and addressing 
himself to Raja Govind Bakhsh, its chief, said: ‘Listen Maharaj! You 
ask who will serve the English; I ama soldier of fortune; all I require 

is food for my men and corn for my horses, nor much of either. These, 
the English have never denied to those who have served them faith- 
fully ; and I am ready to serve them, and to march on the instant to 
Delhi, to Calcutta, op wheresoever they may command, All countries 
are alike to Murteza Yar Jung.” In the 
old days the Hyderabad Contingent 
Cavalry rode on KXoghirs (native saddles), and averaged 13} stone 
with full appointments, They would boot and saddle at an hour's 
notice, ride off a hundred miles, fight atthe end of it, and return fresh 
to camp or cantonments with prisoners and booty. Noman who was 
‘wounded in the back was ever promoted. It is not surprising that Lord 
Gough, Commander-in-Chief in India, declared them to be ‘‘ the finest 
Irregular Cavalry in the World.” 
To return to the Cossacks, with whom they had many points of 
resemblance, Benkendorff, who cannot 
The Cossacks. be quoted too often, tells us :— “ There 
is another thing about which an officer, who is not a native Cossack him- 
self need never trouble himself when placed in command of them, that 
is, the details of economy, above all, the interior arrangements. These 
people attach a great value tothe antiquity of their old customs, as 
well as to their religious practices; hoth the one and the other are 
sacred to them. Never let any officers persuade you to introduce 
extraordinary innovations into the service; their proposals generally 
rest upon some secondary considerations which generally have more 
reference to private interest, than the good of the Emperor’s service.” 
Again, ‘“Notroops are better adapted for night marches than 
Cossacks, Their sabre is firmly fixed into their girdle; they have no 
spurs; and, above all, there is not a piece of metal to ring or make the 
slightest noise against their arms or clothes; so, no noise being heard 
in their movements, it might be supposed that they were holding their 
nase breath,” Such were our Indian Irregular 


cee Cavalry before we hung them all over 
with ironmongery, In former days there were no regulations or fixed 


codes of field duties either for the Cossack or the Sowar, laying down how 
a thing was to be done, or how he was to act under any particular 
circumstances, He acted according to his understanding, relying on the 
inspirations of his own judgment, according to the degree of intelligence 
with which he was endowed ; a source, the strength and abundance of 
which cannot be measured. He was in fact an individual and not an 
automaton. 

The sense of hearing of the Cossack is almost supernatural. He will 


oe place his ear to the ground and hear 
Qualities of the Cossacks. a cannonade at twenty miles distance, 


The Nizam’s Cavalry. 
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seldom erring as toits direction, His sight is also perfect. Where one 
can discover only a black spot on the horizon, he will distinguish whether 
it be a foot-soldier, or Cossack, or regular horseman. In the latter case, 
the pace and movement of the head which distinguishes the horse of 
the Don, serve as an index. Benkendorff relates :-—“ No troops possess 
in a higher degree the art of bivouacking. The stars serve him as guides ; 
footmarks and boughs of trees broken in a wood indicate the route 
taken by his comrades; there is hardly an example of a Cossack losing 
his way. One thing has always seemed to me incomprehensible, which 
is, the facility with which he manages to find a subsistence ; where 
whole corps d’armée, on the side of the enemy, are dying of starvation, 
he contrives toget his soup and forage for his horse. ” 

{t is interesting to note that the Cossack has many oriental 
characteristics. A sealed letter is a sacred object tohim, and rather than 
allow it to be taken from him, he will stand to be cut to pieces. If asmall 
feather is placed under the seal, indicating it to be an urgent despatch, 
the Cossack will break down his horse rather than delay his mission for 
an instant. In India, afeather placed in the cleft of a stick indicates the 
necessity for haste on the part of a messenger. 

The Cossacks do not now appear to be what they were at 
the commencement of the last century, 
when all Europe rang with their fame 
after the great part they played during the retreat of Napoleon’s Grand 
Army in 1812. Nor is this surprising. Races of warlike people, all the 
world over, who have enjoyed a long period of peace and have turned 
their swords into ploughshares, must lose some portion of their military 
instincts. Inured to war in days gone by, for ever contending with tke 
hordes of the Tartar Khans, sometimes defending their hearths and 
homes against their Eastern foes, at other times carrying the war into 
the enemy’s country, continually engaged in frays, forays, and raids, 
the Cossacks became so fara warlike race, that so much of their lives 
as was not passed in actual campaigns was spent in military exercises, 
They lived to fight. From the Central Asian hordes they learnt those 
tactics which were subsequently employed so effectually in harassing 
au army composed of the flower of European chivalry, led by the greatest 
soldier the world has ever seen, But now allthisis changed. The 
Cossack no longer goes forth to foray as in days of old. He livesa 
peaceable life on the land he cultivates for the support of his family, 
and when called out for military exercises, he no longer employs his 
ancient tactics, but is taught in the same manner as the regular 
troops, so that he has to some extent lost those special qualities 
which formerly distinguished him. Perhaps it is in fact, as many 
Russian officers think, this “ dragooning ” of the Cossack which has 
spoilt him, even more than a long period of peace. 

An excellent irregular soldier has been transformed into an 
indifferent regular. 

Some 25 years ago the regularisation of the Cossacks commenced. 
It was supposed that they were dying out, that there were no true Cos- 
sack left, and that it would be best to turn them into dragoons. The 

Russo-Turkish War of 1877 did not give them much chance of distin. 


Theis history. 
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guishing themselves, but they should, on their little steppe ponies, be 
more useful in these days, when shock tactics are at a discount, patti- 
cularlyin the war with the Japanese, whose cavalry is admittedly 
inferior. 

In days when he only did not rob and pillage who was not strong 
enough to do so, the Cossack was doubtless a robber, but in more 
modern times, although something of a freebooter, he was no worse 
than his contemporaries. With times of peace he became an agri- 
culturist, and only the songs and traditions of his fatherland remind 
him that he belongs to a race of warriors by profession. We have 
seen much the same kind of degeneration set in in many parts of 
India, particularly in the South, where the pax Britannica has so long 

revailed, and from whence the tide of war long since rolled to the 
orth—enever to return. 

But it is probable that many of the Cossack’s qualities remain, 
though latent, that his warlike spirit smoulders, and only awaits an 
opportunity to burst into flame. Perhaps the long campaign about to 
commence in Northern Asia will again bring the Cossack to the front, 
and his deeds may vie with those of 
his forefathers in 1812, The Cossack 
of old was a warrior by birth and education. He was the son and 
grandson of warriors, and with his first accents learnt to lisp of war. 

From eight ycars of age the boys rode fearlessly over the steppe 
on half-wild, bare-backed horses. In the winter time they built snow 
forts, which they attacked and defended, armed with snow balls. 

On holidays they fired at marks, cut posts, and indulged in 
various warlike games, whilst the long evenings were passed in listen- 
ing to tales of raids and adventures with which the veterans fired 
the spirits of their sons. Thus they did not require any elaborate 
training. They learnt from experience, and from the lips of the 
veterans when they gathered round the camp fire on their way to the 
seat of war. They were armed with guns of various calibre, with 
swords, spears, and pistols ; all of which weapons they knew well how 
to wield. Now they bear the most modern equipment. 

The parallel with our old Native Irregular Cavalry is here very 
close. The chieftains of seventy to 
a hundred years ago—such as Mur- 
teza Yar Jung and Ahmed Bakhsh Khan—brought with them to the 
ranks, from a hundred to five hundred horse, comprising all their 
adherents. The younger generation came too, lived with their fathers 
and learnt early to ride and to wield their arms, and at times accom- 
panied them in the field, or in the chase of the great wild beasts with 
which the country abounded. 

The tactics of the Cossacks have been frequently described, but 

f will bear recapitulation, Benkendorff, 
Cossack tactics. writing in 1816 from many years of 
experience, said :-— The detail of the Cossack movementsis well known 
and very simple. They gencrally march in sections of threes. The squa- 
dron standards are united at the head of the column; the squadron 
leaders in front, and the other officers on the flank. In deploying they 


Their training. 
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form up in single rank, which is, consequently, of great extent, and 

_generally describes a curve, the extremities of which, where the best 
of soldiers are generally placed, outflank the enemy. These picked men 
decide the success of the attack, and, in case of retreat, form a rear 
guard. A close column is reformed on the centre, with the rapidity of 
lightening, and almost without word of command. Ifthe ground is 
open, the retreat is effected by alternate movements, and each man 
knows admirably the right moment for facing about and dashing at 
the enemy ; at the same time is heard a low wild cry fitted to the 
occasion,,,...Rapidity of movement is the basis of Cossack tactics 
for which they have this great advantage, that the amble of their 
horses is equal to a good gallop ; their walk is also extremely quick, 
and the longer the march, the quicker it becomes. You may reckon 
upon their doing an ordinary German mile in an hour.” 

The Reformed Horse (afterwards Hyderabad Contingent) was 

. trained on much the same lines by 
Training of the Reformed Horse. Captain Evan Davies, their first 
British Commander, who wrote in 1816 :—=“ The matchlock was laid 
aside as being of no use on horseback ; on the contrary, it invariably 
discovered our march to the enemy at night. Employed as we were 
without infantry, and being frequently obliged to act on foot, I pro- 
cured English carbines for one-third of the men; the remainder I 
armed with a pistol, spear, and sword each. As, however, they had 
always been in the habit, under their own chiefs, of marching in one 
long, loose, extended line, it was absolutely necessary to teach them 
to wheel by threes, and to form line in any given direction. This they 
soon acquired.......... The carbineers are taught to skirmish on foot and 
on horseback, and are excellent marksmen. They are also taught the 
use of the sword, agreeably to the Native mode. 

The spearmen are taught the Native spear exercise and to skir- 
mish on horseback. 

The Risalas are told off into squadrons for field exercise ; and are 
merely taught to change position on a flank, by bringing forward or 
throwing back a wing ; form close column of squadrons ; form line 
from ditto; attack to the front both by squadrons and inline; retire 
in line by alternate half-squadrons. The above is all they have 
attempted, as more attention has been paid to their using their arms 
well, singly as skirmishers, than to making them “regular troops.” 
Thus was individuality inculcated and fostered. 

It was found that the regular British Cavalry could not come to 

ee terms with the Marathas and Pind- 

‘The Pindaris, aris, who thought little of a hundred 

mile march, such was their mobility, and it was to contend with 
these elusive banditti, that the Reformed Horse was organised. 
An eye witness of the battle of Mahidpur (1817) wrote :— “ We 
could see the Pindaris flying like the wind, at a considerable 
distance off, our cavalry having no chance with these fellows, even 
onan open plain. The Pindaris, unencumbered with accoutre- 
ments, heavy saddle, etc., will gallop round and round the most active 
of our troopers ; and his very horse seems to partake of the master’s 
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cunning and dexterity, and to know a 
and timely retreat.” , exactly the moment fr a aie 
In the same manner did the Cossack . ‘ 
the heavy French dragoons and Gina hi ae ane Yared 
Uctil some ten ycats ago Cossack tactics had raps oe : 
but at that time an ace 2 c7# 
The Cossack Java. yme an at’ 
trade to revive them 
success will doubtless be seen in the coming camp Ei 
time I gave a very full account of their mode of 
article in a home magazine.* This account may here be i 
ently reproduced in some of its details. Their princi einen 
formation, if formation it can be called, was the celebiatan gactieal 
Java, which is somewhat difficult to describe, as it varied och: 
to circumstances, This mode of operations was, it is said reins 
from the Tartar hordes of Ghengiz Khan and Tamerlane, Geen 
bitter experience of many a bloody fight. The Maratha H, ne 
famous in days gone by, employed very similar tactics. Utse, 
The lava was not a regular formation, but a kind of national tact; 
having to fixed orcer, subject to no rules or words of command hae 
varied according to cifcumstances. The regiment was massed 
together, or stood in masses of sotntas, according to the orders Pe 
the commandant, the front generally occupying a considerable eae 
tent of ground. Fach Cossack attached himself to his uvriadnik o 
non-commissioned officer ; each urtadntk kept his eye on his sotnib 
or centurion ; andall followed the standard of the commandant or that 
of the stanttsa or Cossack village. The scouts gave information of the 
enemy's approach; the regimental commander called up his sotniis 
explained his intention regarding the attack, and told them how to fire, 
whether from horseback or on foot; and notified what signals he would 
give. The sofntks repeated the instructions to the cornets and wriad. 
niks, and the latter to the Cossacks. 

Sometimes, after this explanation, when already in sight of the 
enemy, the commandant would address his Cossacks, calling upon 
them to attack the enemy boldly, and not put their commander to 
shame. And they would reply with one voice that they would gain 
him honour or die—a promise that was invariably fulfilled. Apparent- 
ly, the regiment listened to the commander's speech, broken up into 
groups, and then, inspired by his words, they quickly turned and 
deployed into a long extended line with flanks thrown forward, 
ready to attack or commence their manoeuvres as the case might be. 
The /ava was varied in form, and had far other appearance.than that 
of an attack in extended order, yet it was attended by neither anarchy 

nor chaos. Writing in 1812, Marshal 

Deeds of the Cossacks in 1812. Moran said:—"' We (the French Caval- 
ry) deploy, and boldly advance to the 

attack, and already reach their line ; but they disappear like a dream 
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© The Cossacks in war—By Captain R. C. Burton. United Service Magazine, Sep- 
tember 1896. 

Sec also The Revival of Cossack Tactics. Journal, United Service Institution of 
India, April 1900. 
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form up in single rank, which is, consequently, of great extent, ac! 
generally describes a curve, the extremities of which, where the bese 
of soldiers are generally placed, outflank the enemy, These picked a-3 
decide the success of the attack, and, in case of retreat, form a rea- 
guard. A close column is reformed on the centre, with the rapid tv -¢ 
lightening, and almost without word of command. If the gr-usds = 
open, the retreat is effected by alternate movements, and each rar 
knows admirably the right moment for facing about and dashing at 
the enemy ; at the same time is heard a low wild cry fitted to te 
occasion,.....Rapidity of movement is the basis of Cossack tacews 
for which they have this great advantage, that the amble of tres 
horses is equal toa good gallop ; their walk is also extremely ge ca, 
and the longer the march, the quicker it becomes. You may rece @ 
upon their doing an ordinary German mile in an hour.” 
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cunning and dexterity, and to know exactly the moment for a quick 
and timely retreat.” 

In the same manner did the Cossacks gallop round and harass 
the heavy French dragoons and cuirassiers in 1812-14, 

Ustil some ten years ago Cossack tactics had fallen into abeyance, 

but at that time an attempt was 
The Cossack Java. made to revive them, with what 
success will doubtless be seen in the coming campaign. At that 
time I gave a very full account of their mode of operations in an 
article ina home magazine.* This account may here be conveni- 
ently reproduced in some of its details. Their principal tactical 
formation, if formation it can be called, was the celebrated Cossack 
Java, which is somewhat difficult to describe, as it varied according 
to circumstances, This mode of operations was, it is said, learnt 
from the Tartar hordes of Ghengiz Kban and Tamerlane, from the 
bitter experience of many a bloody fight. The Maratha Horse, 
famous in days gone by, employed very similar tactics. 

The lava was not a regular formation, but a kind of national tactics, 
haing ro fixed order, subject to no rules or words of command, but 
varied according to circumstances. The regiment was massed 
together, or stood in masses of sotmtas, according to the orders of 
the commandant, the front generally occupying a considerable ex- 
tent of ground. Each Cossack attached himself to his urtadnik or 
non-commissioned officer ; each urtadntk kept his eye on his sotnik 
or centurion ; and all followed the standard of the commandant or that 
of the stamr¢sa or Cossack village. The scouts gave information of the 
enemy’s approach; the regimental commander called up his sotntks, 
explained his intention regarding the attack, and told them how to fire, 
whether from horseback or on foot; and notified what signals he would 
give. The sotnzks repeated the instructions to the cornets and uriad- 
niks, and the latter to the Cossacks, 

Sometimes, after this explanation, when already in sight of the 
enemy, the commandant would address his Cossacks, calling upon 
them to attack the enemy boldly, and not put their commander to 
shame. And they would reply with one voice that they would gain 
him honour or die—a promise that was invariably fulfilled. Apparent- 
ly, the regiment listened to the commander’s speech, broken up into 
groups, and then, inspired by his words, they quickly turned and 
deployed into a long extended line with flanks thrown forward, 
teady to attack or commence their manceuvres as the case might be. 
The Java was varied in form, and had far other appearance.than that 
of an attack in extended order, yet it was attended by neither anarchy 

nor chaos. Writing in 1812, Marshal 

Deeds of the Cossacks in 1812. Moran said :—“ We (the French Caval- 

ry) deploy, and boldly advance to the 
attack, and already reach their line ; but they disappear like a dream 


* The Cossacks in war—By Captain R.C. Burton. United Service Magazine, Sep- 
tember 1896. : 
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and we see only the bare pines and birch-trees. An hour later, when 
we have begun to feed our horses, the dark line of Cossacks’ again 
appears on the horizon and we are again threatened with an on- 
slaught. We repeat the same manceuvre, and, as before, our opera- 
tions are not attended with success, Thus one of the best and 
bravest cavalry forces the world has ever seen, was tired out and dis- 
organised by those whom it considered unworthy foes, but who were 
the real saviours of their country. ’ 

Of them also Bronzevski wrote: In‘the day of trial, glorious for 
Russia, but fatal to Napoleon and France, the Don Cossacks stood in 
the first rank of the defenders of their country. The great deeds 
performed by them in the war of the fatherland, form the goldea 
epoch of their history, and surpass all the glory and renown won by 
them in former campaigns. 

On the 7th October 1812 Murat wrote :— My position is terrible. 
«It is impossible to forage without great risk of being captured by 
the enemy ; not a day passes that I do not lose some two hundred men. 
How willthisend ?’’ And this hopeless state of affairs was due to 
the harassing operations of the Cossacks. 

Nowea-days the Cossacks are combined with regular cavalry, and 
tray prove even more serious adversaries than the French found them 
in 1812, for they have a knowledg= of the movements of regular troops 
as well as of their own manceuvres. They may harass the enemy’s 
cavalry, draw them on to the attack, and “ disappear like a dream,” 
but in th ‘> place will be scen not merely ‘‘ bare pines and birch-trees ” 
but threatening squadrons of heavy cavalry, fresh and ready to attack 
the disordered and exhausted pursuers of their Cossack comrades, As 
has already been remarked, it will be interesting to keep a watch upon 
their movements in Manchuria and Korea, And should the day 
arrive when our own troops are brought into contact with them, we 
need not fear for the result, with our native light “cavalry, who bear 
so much resemblance to them, and who, when properly trained, are so 
peculiarly suited to contend with their manceuvres. 
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THE BEST WAY OF TRAINING OFFICERS FOR EMPLOY- 
MENT AS RAILWAY STAFF OFFICERS, MORE ESPE- 
CIALLY ON INDIAN RAILWAYS. 


(A military view ) 
By Captain C. C, R. MuRPHY, 2ND SUFFOLK REGIMENT. 


The British Army could never be honestly condemned for not 
trying to lay to heart the lessons taught by its campaigns, notwith- 
standing the fact that we are nearly always engaged in war in some 
part of our Empire, and have, therefore, a great many lessons to learn. 
We might, however, with more justice be accused of laying the old 
ones on one side as soon as the new ones are set before us, and in 
some cases even of forgetting them altogether. Our lessons have 
been varied indeed. From the Zulus we learnt how to dcfend our- 
selves against the horned tmpz of savages; and from the Afghans 
how to meet the well-armed and reckless Ghazi swarm. 

The campaigns on the North-West Frontier have taught us how 
to fight in the hills, and how to turn the sniper out of his sangar. In 
the jungles of Burma we found out the difficulties of storming the 
panics stockade ; and on the treeless plains of South Africa we have 

een taught to respect the scraggy pony and the repeating rifle. Long 
before the second Afghan War brcke out, however, the lessons taught 
by Generals Pollock and Nott had been forgotten ; and when the ex- 
pedition started for Chitral, the lessons of that campaign had been 
forgotten too. And so it was with Egypt. The campaigns in that 
country had clearly shown the importance of railways; and yet, 
strange to say, when the doors of the temple of Janus were thrown 
open in October 1899, we found ourselves, in this respect, almost 
wholly unprepared. 

It is a remarkable thing that the Franco German War, which has 
been worn almost thread-bare by English tacticians, was not held up 
tous in this particular, although in its connection with railways it is 
not so much out of date as it must be admitted tobe in many other 
matters, 3 

The long and irksome lesson we have justhad in South Africa is 
one we could hardly forget. From amilitary point of view, and parti- 
cularly with regard to railways, it was a unique and invaluable ex- 
perience, and one which must have placed us, in this respect, far 
ahead of any other nation in the world. 

It is not sufficient, however, to let the matter rest there, or merely 
to assign to railways, in our books, a position of commanding import- 
ance. We have done that before in Egypt. We must, on the other 
hand, organise, in peace time a system—a rare commodity with us— 
by which railways in war can be worked to the fullest advantage 
to military requirements, 
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It would be the first care of a General Officer in war time to ensure 
an uninterrupted service of trains along his lines of commuuication. 
The railway is the vital current of modern war ; it is the life-line on 
which the forces at the front have to depend. It would never 
do, therefore, to allow the working of it to be hampered by in- 
discriminately pitch-forking officers, whether qualified or not, into rail- 
way appointments. As the outcome of necessity, this had to be done 
in the last war, because there were inthe whole army no such persons 
as trained Railway Staff Officers, except a very limited number in the 
Royal Engineers. To obviate arecurrence of this state of affairs, it 
will be necessary to organise classes of instruction, so that a number 
of officers can be trained to fill these posts ;and in neglecting to do 
so, the Army in India would be incurring the gravest responsibility, 
besides assuming an altogether untraditional attitude. 


In an interesting article which appeared in the last issue of the 
Journal of the United Service Institution of India, the important 
question of how to train the Railway Staff Officer was dealt with for 
the first time in these pages, The facts therein set forth seem, however, 
to have been based upon the somewhat limited experience of one of our 
frontier expeditions, but they apply nevertheless to conditions with 
which we are perhaps most Tixely to be brought in contact. ‘The 
author confines himself to considering the duties of the Railway 
S:aff Officers during mobilisation, that is, when the railway is being 
worked by its own officials under peace conditions. He asserts that 
the possibility of the control and management of any Indian Railway 
ever passing entirely into the hands of the military authorities, whether 
in peace or war, is 8) remote, that even in this connection the need for 
dealing with it does not arise. With this remark, he lets the most 
difficult side of the question drop. But the“ manceuvre map” for the 
Indian army isnot confined to India alone, and the necessity might 
well arise for them to seize and work railways in an enemy’s country; 
and for such emergencies as these the Railway Staff Officer would 
surely have to be trained. The author goes on to say that past exper- 
ience has shown the co-operation of the Railway Staff Officer to be 
in no way essential to the successful issue of a railway official's work 
in dealing with a mobilisation of troops. ‘That is, however, not the 
opinion of any single military Power. The services of the Railway 
Staff Officer were found necessary as long ago asthe Franco-German 
war ; and they were employed all over the country in South Africa, 
from the beginning of the war until the end. What the past experience 
is that is referred tu, is not quite clear. On the contrary, the absolute 
necessity for Railway Staff Officers is everywhere recogniscd. 
Railway officials regard with jealousy the necessary assumption of 
authority by the military in the time of war. They are hard indeed to 
convince that their interests mustthen be subordinate to military 
requirements. They look upon troop-moves which are ordered without 
due warning as interference ; and they denouncea cancellation of orders 
as abandoned mismanagement. Until, however, we can change the 
characteristics of war, such things will occur, and must be taken into 


account. 
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The proposal to give railway officials temporary military rank 
would never obtain any support from the military authorities. Such 
a measure would probably lead to nothing but obstruction, and wonld 
be in every sense an undesirable one. The further suggestion of 
getting out of difficulties by wiring direct to the Commander-in-Chief 
for a decision, is also one that would be viewed with disapproval. 
During the South African war, any Railway Staff Officer requiring 
an immediate ruling on any point, either communicated with the 
Deputy Assistant Director of Railways for instructions, or more 
usually he gave his decision and then reported to that officer by wire 
what had been done. 

The writer, in stating that hitherto the Railway Staff Officer has 
had nothing to do with the movement of Commissariat Stores, Ordn- 
ance Stores, and Transport, refers of course to mobilisation in India 
only. Whenever a railway is being worked in an enemy's country, 
however, three-quarters of the Railway Staff Officer’s work will come 
under these headings, so that the idea of their not forming part of 
his instruction must not be allowed to gain ground. 

Classes for the instruction of officers in the duties connected with 
Railway Staff work should be assembled during the trouping season at 
convenient centres where there are frequent troop movements, and 
there is at least a fair amount of military goods traffic. The instructors 
should be first of all selected from those who have had continuous ex- 
perience in the work on active service, and who have been well 
reported on by the railway authorities under whom they served. 
Afterwards they might be chosen on account of proficiency shown 
during their instruction. 

So much for thecentres and the instructors ; and now about the 
classes themselves. In order to get the best results, it should be care- 
fully pointed out te Commanding Officers, when recommencations are 
being called for, that officers should be selected for these classes with 
special regard to their patience, tact and courtesy, which are the 
cardinal virtues of a Railway Staff Officer; and that lacking them, 
they can never be of the slightest use to the public service in this 
capacity. Too much stress cannot be laid on this point An officer, 
who has been accustomed to command a company, will find the duties 
of a Railway Staff Officer on active service most exasperating. He 
has no longer any authority ; he is merely a go-between. He must 
protect the interests of the railway against military high-handedness ; 
and yet he must take care that nothing shall ever stand in the way of 
military requirements. He will frequently have to report senior officers 
for such offences as commandeering the plate-layer's trolly; and 
sometimes he will have to order a General Officer out of the brake-van 
for having filled it up with his own kit tothe exclusion of tte guard. 
In the South African war these were daily occurrences, and trying 
though they were, the obstructions caused by the running staff of the 
train were often worse. The Railway Staff Officer, for instance, 
would perhaps receive a ‘‘ clear-the-line” message to the effect that 
acertain train was to proceed to X Junction. Perhaps it contained 
the breech-blocks of some guns that had been sent through the day 
before, and which were required for immediate use. When the train 
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artives at his station, the Railway Staff Officer would inform the 
Station-master that.it was to proceed to X Junction. The driver, 
having been on the foot-plate for some hours, perhaps wished the 
train to stable where it was, and immediately discovered something 
wrong with the ejector, and said he could not get vacuum; he 
would, as an additional precaution, rake his fire out, and smash his 
gauge-glasses. It was quite easy for him to bluff the traffic authorities 
in this way, so the train stabled where it was, the driver remained 
master of the situation, and the Railway Staff Officer went to the wall. 
This, however, was a less frequent vexation than the former, and 
only happened occasionally, 

Every officer, who was important enough to have a coach of his own, 
would walk into the Railway Staff Olficer’s office and demand that it 
was to be put on to a certain train, regardless of all railway consider- 
ations. If the coachcould not be put on to the particular train desired, 
the Railway Staff Oiicer was at once reported for insolence and incom- 
petency, so that he had either to fall foul of the officer, or the 
station-master. ‘These few instances, which by the way are real and 
not hypothetical, will justify the necessity of very careful selection of 
officers for these classes. 

With a view to facilitating the instruction of the classes, the rail- 
way authorities at the centres selected might be approached as to the 

ossibility of placing at their disposal some small room or apartment 
in the station premises. Although much of the work would be of a 
practical nature and carried on inthe yard itself, this would be of a 
very great convenience. 

In the article previously referred to, it was suggested that the 
course of instruction should last six months and that the time should be 
spent between the offices of the Railway District Superintendent and of 
the Examiner of Commissariat Accounts. It is at least doubtful 
whether an officer sotrained would be of much assistance to the 
Railway officials or to the Military; and it is quite certain that no Com- 
manding Officer would be willing to let any of .his officers be away, 
unseconded, for so long. A Railway Staff Otficer who had learned 
his work entirely inside an office, would be like a recruit who had 
learned his drill in the orderly room, and hai never been on the 
square, 

Officers, as a rule, know nothing of railways, and therefore this 

ractical introduction to the mysteries of railway working, in the yard 
itself, would be of the greatest value. 

The following is a rough syllabus of the work to be got through by 
a class, before those under instruction were sent to the office of Rail- 
way District Superintendents :— 

(a) Technical terms; details about rolling-stock ; uses of the 
different kinds of trucks. 

(8) The various railway departments and the work of each, 

(c) The position ofa Railway Staff Officer ; his relations with 
the railway staff and with his Commandant. 

(d) The entraining and detraining of troops. 

(¢) Military goods traffic ; the loading and off-loading of warlike 
stores and animals, 
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(/) Details of fields of assembly and enclosures for animals near 
the station. 

(g) Thelocking-up of trucks ; loss of carrying power resulting 
from it, the avoidance of delays to trains. The advice of 
train loads by cipher telegrams, 

(4) Armoured trucks ; and the concealment of train-escorts in 
decoy trucks. 

(4) The running of armoured trains and their special uses, 

(2) The attack and defence of trains. 

Although most of this would be practical work, the instruction under 
the headings (c), (g) and (4) might be given in the form of lectures, the 
last heading being also treated practically. 

Special atrention should be devoted to (c). It should be pointed 
out that the Railway Staff Officer, being the sole channel of communi- 
cation between the military and the railway employés, it is absolutely 
necessary that he should preserve harmonious relations with the rail- 
way staff ; and that if the Railway Staff Officer and the Station-master 
are at logger-heads, the work of the station cannot possibly be carried 
on properly. He must alsobear in mind that the Station-master is 
solely responsible for the discipline of the railway staff, whether ctv1l 
or military ; and that all cases of neglect or disobedience, whether 
reported to, or noticed by, him, must be referred to the Station-master, 
who is responsible for rectifying matters. His position as Railway 
Staff Officer having been clearly defined to him, he should be warned 
that he must invariably refrain from personal controversy with any of 
the subordinate stafl, who recognise only the authority of the Station- 
master, and consequently that all orders he desires to give, must be 
conveyed through the medium of that official, 

These points were all dwelt upon in the pamphlet entitled the 
“ Working of Railways’ issued to those concerned in the Army in 
South Africa. 

On receiving an order for a move, the Railway Staff Officer must be 
instructed to demand the following information from the Adjutant of 
the Battalion, or Staff Officer of the Column, as the case may be :— 


I.—Personnel, 


II. Animals. 

2-wheeled. 
IlL.—Carts nee 4-wheeled. 
IV,—Guns. 
V.—Wagons at Ox, mule, or other. 
VI.—Supplies. 


On receipt of the return containing these details, he will lay it be- 
fore the Station-master, who will initial and return it, when it will be 
filed in the office of the Railway Staff Officer. He will thus be able 
to ensure a completeness of form in presenting his demands, 

As much time as possible should be spent in the station yard, as it 
will accustom the class to the ways and duties of railway officials, and 
they will, by this means, acquire information which, though not direct- 
ly bearing on their duties as Railway Staff Officers, will afterwards 
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It would be the first care of a General Officer in war time to ers -- 
an uninterrupted service of trains alcng his lines of commun.. a .+ 
‘The railway is the vital current of modern war ; it is the life-1 : 
which the forces at the front have to depend. Itwould sever 
do, therefore, to allow the working of it tobe hampered ty +- 
discriminately pitch-forking officers, whether qualified of not, int> ro. - 
way appointments. Asthe outcome of necessity, this had to te ca 
in the last war, because there were inthe whole army no such por~ + 
as trained Railway Staff Officers, except a very limited number a te 
Royal Engineers, Tu obviate arecurrence of this state of afla rs 
will be necessary to organise classes of instruction, so thita cus 
of officers can he trained to fill these posts ;and in neglectir. 2 to o> 
so, the Army in ladia would be incurring the gravest responsi . + 
besides assuming an alt gether untraditional attitude. 


In an interesting article which appeared in the last issue s ° 
Journal of the United Service Institution of India, the im:o-+ 
qrestion of how to train the Railway Staff Officer was dealt woh 
the first time in these pages, The facts therein set forth seem, b owen - 
to hive been based upon the somewhat limited expericnce of ene ce: + 
frontier expeditions, but they apply nevertheless to con t.t. as wc 
which we arte perhaps most likely to be brought in contact 47+ 
author contines himself to considering the duties of the Kalece 
S aff Officers: during mol ilisation, that is, when the cailway as te 
wo. ked by its own oliciais under peace conditions. He asserts t* a: 
the possibiity of the control and manazement of any Indian ha eee 
ever passing en'ircly into tie hands of the muitary authorities, whens -- 
in peace or wir, is 8) femote, that evenint isconnectioo the nee + + 
deaing with it docs not arise, With th’s remack, he lets t e = & 
iM ut side of the question drop, But the manceusre nan (feo 
Indian army isnot confined to ladia alone, and the necessuy on 
weil arise for them to seize and wo.k railwass in an enemy's ccert: 
and for such emergencies as these the Kadway Stall Cthoer w 
surcly have ty be teaine 1, The author goes on to sav that pasties 
ience has shown the co operation of the Karkwav Stah Ge er te. 
in no way essential to the successful issuc of aralwav case 
in dearng wrha motiasation of troops,  bhatis howeves, act 
opivon of any single mintay Poser The services of the Rulaie 
Stath O heer were fcund necessary astong ago asthe Franco-Gern a 
war; and they were empl ved allover the country im South Ati 
from the beginning of the warunti the end, Wrat the pastes erect e 
in that is referred tu, is not quite Cear On the contrary, tre ate. + 
necessity for Radway Saath Ofcers is everywhere recegnas 
Ra lway ) o'tcials reyard with jeal-usy the recessary assump. @ at 
authority by the military in the time of war, Dhev are bard iacee.* 
convin e that their interests mustthen be subordinate t> mt 
requirements. They losk upon troop-moves which are ordered wort ut 
duc warning asinterfercnce and they denoun eacance.s ton of er orcs 
as abandoned nuananapement, Uatil, however, we can chance the 


os 


gs waloccur, and must) be takea - 


charactersstics of war, such thir 
account. 
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The proposal to give railway officials temporary military rank 
would never obtain any support from the military authorities. Such 
a measure would probably lead to nothing but obstruction, and wonld 
be in every sense an undesirable one. The further suggestion of 
getting out of dilficultics by wiring direct to the Commander-in-Chief 
for a decision, is also one that would be viewed with disapproval. 
During the South African war, any Railway Staff Officer requiring 
an immediate ruling on any point, either communicated with the 
Deputy Assistant Director of Railways for instructions, or more 
usually he gave his decision and then repo;ted to that officer by wire 
what had been done. 

‘The writer, in stating that hitherto the Railway Staff Officer has 
had nothing to do with the movement of Commissariat Stores, Ordn- 
ance Stores, and Transport, refers of course to mobilisation in India 
only. Whenever a railway is being worked in an enemy's country, 
however, three-quarters of the Railway Staff Officer’s work will come 
under these headings, so that the idea of their not forming part of 
his instruction must not be allowed to gain ground. 

Classes for the instruction of officers in the duties connected with 
Railway Staff work should be assembled during the trouping season at 
convenient centres where there are frequent troop movements, and 
there is at least a fair amount of military goods traffic. The instructors 
should be first of all selected from those who have had continuous ex- 
perience in the work on active service, and who have been well 
reported on by the railway authorities under whom they served. 
Afterwards they might be chosen on account of proficiency shown 
during their instruction, 

So much for thecentres and the instructors ; and now about the 
classes themselves. In order to get the best results, it should be care- 
tully pointed out te Commanding Officers, when recommencations are 
being called for, that officers should be selected for these classes with 
special regard to their patience, tact and courtesy, which are the 
cardinal virtues of a Railway Staff Officer; and that lacking them, 
they can never be of the slightest use to the public service in this 
capacity. Too much stress cannot be laid on this point An officer, 
who has been accustoned to command a company, will find the duties 
of a Railwav Staff Officer on active service most exasperating. He 
has no longer any authority ; he is merely a go-between. He must 
protect the interests of the railway against military high-handedness ; 
and yet he must take care that nothing shall ever stand in the way of 
military requirements. He will frequently have to report senior officers 
for such offences as commandeering the plate-layer’s trolly; and 
sometimes he will have to order a General Officer out of the brake-van 
for having filled it up with his own kit to the exclusion of tte guard. 
In the South African war these were daily occurrences, and trying 
though they were, the obstructions caused by the running staff of the 
train were often worse. The Railway Staff Officer, for instance, 
would perhaps receive a ‘‘ clear-the-line” message to the effect that 
a certain train was to proceed to X Junction. Perhaps it contained 
the breech-blocks of some guns that had been sent through the day 
before, and which were required for immediate use. When the train 
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arrives at his station, the Rai!way Staff Officer would inform <*> 
Station-master that it) was to proceed to X Junction, The cr 
having been on the foot-plue for some hours, perhaps wishes +++ 
train to stuble where it was, and immediately discovered suoctt. 
wrong with the ejector, and said he could ‘not get vacuea- ce 
would, as an aduitional precaution, rake his fire out andsris + 
gauge-plasses It was quite casy for him to bluff the trathe a 
in this way, so the train stibl “do where it was, the driver mmacct 
mister of th: situation. and the Railway Stath Other went tot + we 
‘This, however, was a less frequent vexation thin the for 
only happened occasionally. 

Every otlicer, who was important enough to have a coach of ks ew 
would walk into the Railway Staif O.ticer’s othce and deming tears 
was t> be put on to a certain train, Tegarcdiess of all railway cone ++ 
ations. If the corch could not be put on to the pa troulartranay ee. - 
the Railway Staff O licer was atonce reported forinsilenceandis >. 
petency, 50 that he had cither to fal foul of the om eroer* + 
stationsmister. “These fw instances, which by t'e wavare real a ft 
not hypotheti-al, wil justify the necessity of very carcfal selo.t = 
otlicers { r these classes. 

With a view to facuitating the instru tion of the clisses, the ca 
way authorities at the centres selected might be aporoy hed as to ce 
possibility of placing atthe ie disp walsone smal roumor anarice ¢* 
in the station premises. Asthoush much of the work wold teen 8g 
practical nature and carried on inthe yad itse-f, this wosld be ca 


very great convenion e 

In the article previously referred to, it was suvsested tere t + 
course cf instruction should last six momhs and that the tt me eh alt= 
spent between the othees of the Radway District Supermten lent art 4 
the Examiner of Commissariat Accounts. Uti ato deat a oe 
whether an ohcer sotraried wou db obe of mach asestin ee tat 
Railway otf iaisorto the Miviry aa fitis cute certua thit no € 
manding O acer would be wiling to let anvot bis oteers te aece 
unscconded, for so long. A Rubwey Stuf Ot ee woo mad loa 
his wo.k entirely inside an othe, woud be like areerut we of 
learned his dell in toe orderly toon, and had never been on + 
square, 

O ficers, asa ra'e, know nothing of piilwave, and therefore os 

ractical introduction to the mysteces ot canway Worm, in tise ft 

itself, would b> of the yreatest watue, 

The fl wire isa cong avilvoas of the work tobe gotSroysrs Se 


actass, b fore tiose under fasta ton were seat to tac oh oot 


way Doe t Saperinten Tenth = 

(a) Techor alt pehoats atoat pr dae stocky) uses of te 
Gite cent kinds of teu Kay 

(8) The various raowaved partoents ac lthe wick “fer h, 

(.) The pa ton ota KRalway sth Oohoer: his feiatous wd 
the rarhway stefani webb Crnmen dant. 

(4) The eatraning and detra orig of tro ps. 

(¢) Meatary goede trac ; the lasing and off-ioadag of wa: ae 
stores and annals, 
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(/) Details of fields of assembly and enclosures for animals near 
the station. 

(g) The locking-up of trucks ; loss of carrying power resulting 
from it, the avoidance of delays to trains. The advice of 
train loads by cipher telegrams. 

(4) Armoured trucks ; and the concealment of train-escorts in 
decoy trucks. 

(4) The running of armoured trains and their special uses, 

(1) The attack and defence of trains. 

Although most of this would be practical work, the instruction under 
the headings (c), (g) and (4) might be given in the form of lectures, the 
last heading being also treated practically. 

Specia! atrention should be devoted to (c). It should be pointed 
out that the Railway Staff Officer, being the sole channel of commune 
cation between the military and the railway employés, it is absolutely 
necessary that he should preserve harmonious relations with the rail- 
way staff ; and that if the Railway Staff Officer and the Station-master 
are at logger-heads, the work of the station cannot possibly be carried 
on properly. He must also bear in mind that the Station-master is 
solely responsible for the discipline of the railway staff, whether ctotl 
or military ; and that all cases of neglect or disobedience, whether 
reported to, or noticed by, him, must be referrcd to the Station-master, 
who is responsible for rectifying matters. His position as Railway 
Staff Officer having been clearly defined to him, he should be warned 
that he must invariably refrain from personal controversy with any of 
the subordinate stafl, who recognise only the authority of the Station- 
master, and consequently that all orders he desires to give, must be 
conveyed through the medium of that official, 

These points were all dwelt upon in the pamphlet entitled the 
“ Working of Railways” issued to those concerned in the Army in 
South Africa. 

On receiving an order for a move, the Railway Staff Officer must be 
instructed to demand the following information from the Adjutant of 
the Battalion, or Staff Officer of the Column, as the case may be :— 


1—Personnel. 
I1.—Animals, 

2-wheeled. 
Ill.—Carts 4-wheeled. 
1V,—Guns. 
V.=—Wagons ooo Ox, mule, or other. 
VI.—Supplies. 


On receipt of the return containing these details, he will lay it be- 
fore the Station-master, who will initial and return it, when it will be 
filed in the office of the Railway Staff Officer. He will thus be able 
to ensure a completeness of form in presenting his demands, 

As much time as possible should be spent in the station yard, as it 
will accustom the class to the ways and duties of railway officials, and 
they will, by this means, acquire information which, though not direct- 
ly bearing on their duties as Railway Staff Officers, will afterwards 
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be of great use to them and may save them from doing what is ultra 
vires, and from grounding upon those shoals which they will at first 
find such a difficulty in avoiding. 

At the conclusion of the course, which ought to last a month 
or six weeks, there ought to be an examination held somewhat on the 
lines of that of a school of musketry, and the officers under instruction 
might then be put into the offices of District Traffic Superintendents 
for another month or six weeks, after which they ought to be compet- 
ent to become Assistant Railway Staff Officers. 

When once a start has been made, the most suitable method of 
instruction will be quickly evolved from it; but unless that start is 
made before long, we may find ourselves still unprepared upon the 
threshold of another campaign. 
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A MILITARY GLOSSARY. 


By Mayor E. E. Norris, R.F.A. 


It is a recognised fact in modern war that it is impossible for a 
, General to personally command the troops under him when they are 
* engaged in manceuvres against an enemy, and still more so when they 

are actually engaged in battle. He must leave the execution of his 
ideas to many subordinate leaders, Therefore it is a recognised 
principle in these days that his orders must very clearly convey to 
these subordinates exactly what he wants to nave done. They must 
be precise. At the same time, subordinates very often—generally in 
fact—have to carry out these orders with regard to circumstances, 
consequently such orders must not set too many limitations to their 
action, Hence, orders must be concise, for verbose orders can only 
cause confusion. A long order is far more likely to be ambiguous 
than a short one, provided the words used in the latter are clear and 
have an unmistakeable meaning. 

Again, though orders must be precise without limiting the dis- 
cretion of the subordinate too much, this compromise must at times 
incline more to one extreme than to the other. There are occasions 
when orders must be absolutely precise, there are others when the 
superior must leave a wide discretion to his subordinates. 

I therefore suggest that it would be advantageous if certain words 
commonly used in orders were given definite technical meanings, 
Every scientific art has its technical expressions—most definite in the 
meanings they convey—and I only suggest that this system be appli- 
ed to the scientific practice of war. ‘Ihe glossary need be very brief, 
but I do not pretend in this paper to exhaust all the words which 
might be included. I give sufficient examples to show what I mean, 
and I then give an example of orders which I submit are more precise 
and concise by the use of these words—with their special technical 
meanings—than they could be if written in ordinary English, less 
adjectives and adverbs and other safeguards against ambiguity being 
required to clearly expound the Commander's intentions, 


SPECIMENS. 


Combat expressions, 


ATTACK.—Attack in force with the iatention of either deriving 
an enemy in confusion from his positions, or defeating him in 
them. 


CONTAIN.—Attack sufficiently to completely engage an enemy, 
and keep him to his positions, without risking a close engagement. 


OBSERVE.—Engage an enemy sufficiently to keepin touch and 
be able to act suitably in the event of his taking any action. 
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A MILITARY GLOSSARY. 


By Major E. E. Norris, R.F.A. 


It is a recognised fact in modern war that it is impossible for a 
General to personally command the troops under him when they are 
engaged in manceuvres against an enemy, and still more so when they 
are actually engaged in battle. He must leave the execution of his 
ideas to many subordinate leaders, Therefore it is a recognised 
principle in these days that his orders must very clearly convey to 
these subordinates exactly what he wants to have done. They must 
be precise. At the same time, subordinates very often—generally in 
fact—have to carry out these orders with regard to circumstances, 
conscquently such orders must not set too many limitations to their 
action. Hence, orders must be concise, for verbose orders can only 
cause confusion. A long order is far more likely to be ambiguous 
than a short one, provided the words used in the latter are clear and 
have an unmistakeable meaning. 

Again, though orders must be precise without limiting the dis- 
cretion of the subordinate too much, this compromise must at times 
incline more to one extreme than to the other. There are occasions 
when orders must be absolutely precise, there are others when the 
superior must leave a wide discretion to his subordinates. 

I therefore suggest that it would be advantageous if certain words 
commonly used in orders were given definite technical meanings, 
Every scientific art has its technical expressions—most definite in the 
meanings they convey—and I only suggest that this system be appli- 
ed to the scientific practice of war. The glossary need be very brief, 
but I do not pretend in this paper to exhaust all tke words which 
might be included. I give sufficient examples to show what I mean, 
and I then give anexample of orders which I submit are more precise 
and concise by the use of these words—with their special technical 
meanings—than they could be if written in ordinary English, less 
adjectives and adverbs and other safeguards against ambiguity being 
required to clearly expound the Commander’s intentions, 


SPECIMENS. 


Combat expressions, 


ATTACK.—Attack in force with the iatention of either driving 
an enemy in confusion from his positions, or defeating him in 
them. 


CONTAIN.—Attack sufficiently to completely engage an enemy, 
and keep him to his positions, without risking a close engagement. 


OBSERVE.—Engage an enemy sufficiently to keepin touch and 
be able to act suitably in the event of his taking any action. 
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Security expressions. 
EXAMINE.—-Thoroughly investigate an enemy’s dispositions 
either by means of scouts, spies, or patrols, taking considerable risks, 
if necessary, in the process. 
RECONNOITRE.—Find out all that is possible of an enemy's 
sition chiefly from outside his lines, and taking far less risks than 
in “examining.” 
WATCH.—Observe, as with outposts. 
Altack expressions. 


SUPPORT.—Continue and carry on an operation assigned to 
another unit, the Commanding Officer of the supports assuming general 
command. 

REINFORCE.—Hand over more troops to the Officer Command 
ing a unit engaged in an opcration. 

CO-OPERATE.—Operate with the same objective as another 
unit, in unison but separately. 

SUSTAIN.—Assist another unit in its operation indirectly, by 
operating against some other part of ahostile torce. (This is a term 
new in orders.) 


Dafence expressions. 
OPPOSE.—Conduct an active defence, ready at any moment to 
take the offensive. 
RESIST.—Conduct an active defence, but with the ultimate inten- 
tion of withdrawing. 
DETAIN.—Conduct a passive defence. 


Retreat expressions. 


RETIRE.—Draw back as slowly as possible, fighting all the 

time. 
WITHDRAW.—Draw back with as little fighting as possible. 
RETREAT.—Run away collectedly ! 


Relative expressions. 


WILL DO SO AND SO.—An emphatic order, the subordinate 
being adequately supplied with troops to carry out a definite opera- 
tion. 

WILL ENDEAVOUR TO DO SO AND SO.—This at present 
wonld be an unsound order, but the meaning I would wish it to cone 
vey is: Iam not certain whether, under the circumstances, you can dos0 
and so.—[ am not fully cognisant of the circumstance, but you 
should be. I leave the matter to your judgment, do so and 80 


if there is a reasonable probability of success. If not, dothe next best 
thing and report fully to me. 
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WILL PRETEND TO DO SO AND SO.—Make dispositions and 
demonstrations likely to lead your enemy to suppose you intend 
to do so and so. 


More relative expressions. 


IS SO AND SO.—There is no doubt; reliable information has 
been obtained, or, ‘examination ” has been made. 

IS EVIDENTLY SO AND SO.—There is good reason to believe, 
but no certainty, 

IS APPARENTLY SO AND SO.—There is some ground to 
think, but very possibly it may not be so, so take nothing for grant 
ed. 

The above expressions will show the lines on which I suggest that 
a glossary might be compiled. There are no doubt a few more 
which might be adopted as technical military words or expressions, 
but the matter is one which would require most careful consideration. 
The glossary might then be embodied in “Combined training,’ but 
should certainly not be lengthy. 

I will now write out orders for an attack by an English army corps 
on an enemy in position, to illustrate the use of such terms. 

Our army corps is at A (1st Division and corps troops), B (and 
Division) and C (3rd Division) ; the enemy are to the south. 


CoreS ORDERS BY GEN. Q. 


AT AT P.M, ¥-2-07. 
No, 129, 


1. Late this afternoon the enemy occupied (1) X and Y. X has 
been examined (2) and is evidently (3) held by six battalions, 48 guns 
and about 300 sabres, Apparently (4) Y is also held in strength. 

Our and Army Corps bas (5) occupied N (17 miles from C). 

Notes on paragraph t 


(1) No qualification. This isa fact. (2) Allis known about the state of dffairs at 
X. (3) There are good grounds for asserting these precise oumbers, though they may 
wot be absolutely accurate. (4) Less is known about the situation at Y. (5) Further 
reliable information. 


Il. The enemy will be attacked (6) at dawn tomorrow (6-10 A M.). 
Note on paragraph 2. 

(6) The General Officer Commanding evidently believes he has reasonable hope 
of success, and definitely decides to “attack” and defeat the enemy. 

IIL, The Officer Commanding outposts 3rd Division, will at once and 
during the night reconnoitre (7) the enemy at Y, One squadron, corps 
cavalry regiment, will be added to his force. He will also at dusk 
push forward his outpost line as far as possible to watch (8) the enemy. 


Notes on paragraph 3. 


(7) Reconnoitre, that is, find out all he cam without taking many risks. (8). Thet is, 
a0 kind of an engegement must be risked. 
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Security expressions. 
EXAMINE.—Thoroughly investigate an enemy's dicpos + -<9 
either by means of scouts, spies, or patrols, taking considerabie r.,aa 
if necessary, in the process. 
RECONNOITRE.—Find out all that is possible of an encrevs 
osition chicfly from outside his lincs, and taking far less msis tras 
in “examining.” 
WATCH.—Observe, as with outposts. 
Altack expressions, 


SUPPORT.—Continue and carry on an operation as«s>-d +3 
another unit, the Commanding Officer of the supports assum:ng gezeca 
command. 

REINFORCE.—Hand over more trovps to the Officer Comma: & 
ing a unit engaged in an operation. 

CO-OPERATE.—Oprrate with the same objective as ar+‘— 
unit, io unison but separately. 

SUSTAIN.—Assist another unit in its apenuen ind rect'v, te 


operating ayainst some other part of ahostile force. (Ths is at--2 
few io orders.) 


Dafence expressions. 
OPPOSE.—Conduct an active defence, ready at any momest *s 
take the offensive, 
RESIST.—Conduct an active defence, but with the u'timare iz tes. 
tion of withdrawing. 


DETAIN.—Conduct a passive defence. 
Retreat expressions. 


RETIRE.—Draw back as slowly as possible, fighting all tne 

time. 
WITHDRAW.—Draw back with as little fightirg as poss... 
RETREAT.—Run away col‘ectedly ! 


Relative expressions. 

: WILL DO SO AND SO.—<An emphatic order, the esboe* -re 
being adequately supplied with trorps to carry out a define 1. + a 
tion, 

WILL ENDEAVOUR TO DO SO AND SO.—_This at poewe: 
wood be an unsound order, but the meaning | would wishit ta ¢ a 
vey is: Lam not certain whether, under the circumstances, yeucans ss 
and soml am net fully cosnisant of the circumstance, but ss 
shoatd be. bP leave the matter to your judgment, do so acc a 


if there is a reasonable probability of success. it not, dothe nex: Sox 
thing and report fuily to me. 
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WILL PRETEND TO DO SO AND SO.—Make dispositions and 
demonstrations likely to lead your enemy to suppose you intend 
to do so and 80, 


More relative expressions. 


IS SO AND SO.—There is no doubt; reliable information has 
been obtained, or, “examination” has been made. 

IS EVIDENTLY SO AND SO.—There is good reason to believe, 
but no certainty, 

IS APPARENTLY SO AND SO.—There is some ground to 
think, but very possibly it may not be so, so take nothing for grant- 
ed. 

The above expressions will show the lines on which I suggest that 
a glossary might be compiled. There are no doubt a few more 
which might be adopted as technical military words or expressions, 
but the matter is one which would require most careful consideration. 
The glossary might then be embodied in “Combined training,’ but 
should certainly not be lengthy. 

I will now write out orders for an attack by an English army corps 
on an enemy in position, to illustrate the use of such terms. 

Our army corps is at A (1st Division and corps troops), B (and 
Division) and C (3rd Division) ; the enemy are to the south. 


Cores ORDERS By GEN. Q. 


AT AT P.M, 3-2-07. 
No, 129, 


I. Late this afternoon the enemy occupied (1) X and Y. X has 
been examined (2) and is evidently (3) held by six battalions, 48 guns 
and about 300 sabres. Apparently (4) Y is also held in strength. 

Our and Army Corps bas (5) occupied N (17 miles from C). 

Notes on paragraph t 


(1) No qualification. This isafact. (2) All is known about the state of ¢ffairs at 
‘XX. (3) There are good grounds for asserting these precise numbers, though they may 
pot be absolutely accurate. (4) Less is known about the situation at Y. (5) Further 
teliable information, 


Il. The enemy will be attacked (6) at dawn tomorrow (6-10 A M.). 
Note on paragraph 2. 

(6) The General Officer Commanding evidently believes he has reasonable hope 
of success, and definitely decides to “attack” and defeat the enemy. 

IIL, The Officer Commanding outposts 3rd Division, will at once and 
during the night reconnoitre (7) the enemy at ¥Y. One squadron, corps 
cavalry regiment, will be added to his force. He will also at dusk 
push forward his outpost line as far as possible to watch (8) the enemy. 

Notes on paragraph 3. 


(9) Reconnoitre, that is, find out all he cam without taking many risks. (8).That is, 
ao kind of an engegement must be risked. 
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IV. The 2nd Division will deliver the main attack. (9) I€ wilf 
be in its position of deployment by 5-30 A.M. It will attack (9) X 
from B, ite lelt being directed on the tank north-east of X. The 
corps artillery (except R. H. A.) and such Royal Engineer units 
as the General Officer Commanding and Division may require, wilt 
reinforce (10) his command at § A. M. 


Notes on paragraph 4. 
(9) Definite orders, (10) that is, for the time come under his orders absolutely. 


V. The 3rd Division will at dawn pretend (11) to attack 
Y, and subsequently contain (12) the enemy east of X tank with 
as few troops as possible. The rest will be detailed under a Brigadier 
to co-operate (13) with the and Division. 


Notes on paragraph 5. 
(a1) (12) and (13) all quite definite orders. This paragraph could certainly not be 
90 concise with these words not used technically, 

VI. The rst Division (less its Field Artillery with an escort) 
will assemble at 5-30 A.M. north of B, near the railway crossing, and be 
the reserve, Its Field Artillery will, till further orders, co-operate (14) 
with and on the right of the 2nd Division. 


Notes on paragraph 6. 


(14) This does not place them under the orders of the General Officer Commanding 
and Division, though the Officer Commanding would naturally select targets in accord 
with the General Otficer Commanding and if ordered to rejoin his own Division would 
naturally also inform the General Oificer Commanding and Division. 


VII. The Mounted Corps troops including Royal Horse Artil- 
lery under Colonel K. will sustain (15) the main attack by operating 
to the west and if possible the south of X, 

Notes on paragraph 7. 


15) This shows Colonel K. he is not to join in the main attack but to indirectly 
assist it, either by ‘‘ opposing ” counter-attacks, or other operations, 


VIII. Other units not detailed will join the reserve. 
IX, Baggage will remain north of the railway line. 


X. The General Officer Commanding wili be on the high 
ground south-east of B by 5-30 A.M. 


By order, 
S. T. 
D, A. G., 
ist Army Corpse 


These orders, it is felt, sufficiently illustrate the technical use of 
the words I have suggested. Ambiguity is avoided without the orders 
being prolix, and yet they are very precise. Evenif General Q. were 
to adopt more complicated tactics, I think his Deputy Adjutant General 
would be able to express his wishes more concisely by using some 
such technical expressions than he could without,. and the-simpler 
military machinery is, the more easily will it run, c 
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SCHEMES FOR THE RE-ORGANIZATION OF NATIVE 
CAVALRY REGIMENTS. 


By Cotonet C, S. WHELER, 6TH (P. W.) CAVALRY. 


With the existing organization, when a regiment of Native 
Cavalry is ordered on active service, the difficulty of leaving a depét 
behind, that can be of any value as a means of replenishing the losses 
either in men or horses of the squadrons at the front, is well known. 
Ia fact, it is not overstating the case to say that it cannot do so. 
Fhe following schemes are, therefore, submitted with a view of 
erasing this defect ; or, at all events, of greatly reducing it :— 


1st SCHEME,- 
(a) Organisation, Native Ranks. 


A regiment to consist of four squadrons and a depét ; a squadron 
of four troops (both for administrative purposes and for the field) of 
fully trained men and hor:es. Each troop to consist of— 


1 Native Officer (Rissaldar, Ressaidar or Jemadar). 


4 Non-Commissioned Officers (including a Kote-Duffa- 
dar). 


33 Rank-anc-file (including a Nalbund anda Trumpeter, 
or Acting Trumpeter). 


Fotal... 38 
(N.B.—Acting Trampeter’s pay to be the same as a Sowar's). 
The depédt to consist of— . 
3 Native Officers (including the Woordie-Major), 
12 Non-Commissioned Officers. 
127 Rankeand-file. 


Total... 142 (Details given further on.) 
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SUMMARY OF THE ABOVE. 


4 Squadrons 
Depot 
‘ 


$.e., an increase on the present strength of== 
2 Native Officers. 
12 Non-Commissioned Officers, 
11s Rank-and-file. 


Total we. 125 
(5) Organisation, British Officers. 


Rs. 
1 Commandant, with staff pay of aay os. 700 
One 2nd-in-Command (Depét Commander)... +. 300 

iron Commanders, with . 

skp! oe and 180, respectively eee re 2501) - 850 
One Depét Officer ... see why ae «150 
One Adjutant °... oe ar soe $250 
Four Squadron Officers at Rs. 150 ove ++. 600 
One Quarter-Master (with depét) woe «se 200 


ne 


‘Total thirteen officers, drawing staff pay per mensem of 3,050 
At present the staff pay of officers is— 


1 Commandant ase ane see se. 700 
and-in-Command ... os ae ss. Joo 
2nd Squadron Commander eee cae eee ©6210 
3rd ditto on aes aes ww. 180 
4th ditto oe aoe ae eo. 180 
Adjutant... on a eee 250 
3 Squadron le at Ra orice for Quarter 
Master ove ae §00 
A couple of attached “officers ae aes ~ eae 300 


Total, eleven officers, drawing staff pay.per mensem of 3,620 
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This shows an increase in staff pay per mensem of 


(Rs. 3,090 less Rs 2,620) =... es vee 430 
Add pay proper of two Subalterns ee see 450 


Total increase per mensem of... 880 
(c) Organisation of Deptt. 
Depat to consist of — 
a British Officers (as above). 


1 Quarter-Master. 
1 Ressaidar hee ; 

3 Native Officers f 1 Jemadar } seniors in their rank. 
1 Woordie-Major 


12 Non-Commissioned Officers. 
327 Rank-and-file. 


_ , The great drawback of a depdt is the dislike of all ranks to serve 
In it, as they are left behind when a regiment is Ordered on active ser- 
vicehence the difficulty of getting really good men in it. If, however, 
the depét were made a step to further advancement for all ranks, 
this difficulty would be overcome, and could be effected as follows :— 


Depbt Rritish and Native Officers—The British Officer in com- 
mand of the depét, being the 2nd-in-Command, gets the command of 
the regiment when a vacancy occurs, that is to say, the depét is his 
stepping-stone to regimental command. The Depot Officer to be 
the senior Squadron Officer next for permanent command of a aquad- 
ton. The Quarter-Master to the Adjutancy,. 


The same for the native officers. 


Depét Non-Commissioned Oficers—=The 12 Non-Commissioned 
Officers of the depét to consist of— 


1 Kote-Duffadar 1 Account Office Writer. 
t Head Drill Instructor. 1 Vernacular do. 
a Assistant Instructors 6 Duffadars, 


The Kote-Duffadar and Head Drill Instructor should be the smar- 
test men in the regiment, undergoing in the depot their probation for 
a commission. : 


The two assistants would replace them, if considered fit to do so. 


The six Duffadars toconsist of specially selected men from all the 
Squadrons and good Drill Instructors, to aid in the training of the 
deptt recruits and remounts. Their further advancement would 
depend On the way they fulfilled their duties both as instructors and in 
the lines; slackness being visited with reversion to their squad- 
fons (a black mark against them), 
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Depot rank-and-file—Al\ recruits are first posted tothe dep6t, 
and are not transferred to a squadron until fully trained, and oo 
vacancies occurring. 

(N.B.—It is needless to add that recruits unlikely to become 
good soldiers are discharged direct from the depét, without ever 
having joined a squadron.) 

The 127 rank-and-file of the depét to consist of— 

3 Trumpeters (including 1 Acting Trumpeter). 

3 Nalbunds. 

4 Camel Sowars (none in squadrons). 

1 Schoolmaster. 
10 Pay Sowars (2 for each squadron and 2 for the depét). 
1 Ward Orderly. 


(Say)55 recruits undergoing training—total 77, leaving a balance 
of 50 selected men and good riders to train remounts. These 50 
men to rejoin their squadrons with their trained remounts on 
vacancies occurring ; others sent with the next batch of remounts. 

Tne de pdt would then become, nota place men would shy at, or where 
they would be permanently kept, but a temporary training ground for 
every man in the regiment, first as a recruit, next as rough rider, and 
finally for promotion, which he would get if reported fit for it in the 
depét. Squadron commanders would send smart men and good riders 
to the depét, and those who they considered might become good and 
efficient Lance-Duffadars and Duffadars, as it would be from the depét 
that their supply of such men would chiefly come. 

The great stimulus which this system would give to all ranks to 
do their best is self-evident, and requires no comment; nor need one 
point gut the fact, that Commanding Officers would have better oppor- 
tunities of judging the qualifications of their men before granting 
them promotion to all the various ranks during their period of pro- 
bation in the depét. 


(d) Field Service. 


A regiment would proceed on active service with to* British Offix 
cers, 16 Native Officers, and 592 rank-and-file, viz.— 
A Commandant. 
An Adjutant. 
2 British Officers 
4 Native do. 
4 Squadrons, each of4 4 Kote-Duffadars }each, 
| 12 Duffadars 
(132 Rank-and-file 
N. B.~The various appointments of Quarter-Master-Duffadar, 
Armourer Duffadar and Assistant, Trumpet Major, Grass Farm Over- 
seer, Head Salutri and Assistant, Signalling Instructor and Assistant, 


® Can be increased to 11 by leaving only 2 officers at the depot, 
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Musketry Instructor, Farrier Major, etc, to be filled up as heretofore 
by men of all four squadrons. 

The Cavalry regulations allow for squadrons of 4 troops of 16 files 
each, or a total of 128. In the above squadrons there are 152, or 24 
more; but taking into consideration the reductions instrength caused 
by duties, guards, etc., the number actually available would not exceed 
4 troops of 16 files. With a total strength of only 500, as at present 
organized for service, the actual effective fighting strength of each 
squadron is but too often reduced to four field troops of 20 all told (12 
front rank and 8 rear), or even less—a number quite inadequate to 
tbe proper performance of such duties as advanced guards, outposts, 
ete., and far weaker than that of hostile squadrons we shall(and should 
be prepared to) meet. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE SCHEME. 


These are as follows :— 

1—No pecuniary loss to, or reduction in the grade of, any British 
Officer, Native Officer, or rank-and.file. 

2—It practically necessitates no change in the present strength 
and organization of 4 squadrons of a regiment. 

3.—Increased efficiency in all the squadrons (consisting of trained 
men and horses only), 

4—Four strong squadrons in lieu of four weak ones. 

§.—It facilitates the proper training and the looking after of the 
recruits and remounts, who would be a// together inthe depét, under 
the immediate command of a senior Officer and his assistant—instead 
of being scattered throughout the 4 squadrons as they are at present, 

6.—The depét, a first class training ground for a/d ranks, complete 
in every respect and of sufficient strength to send re-inforcements to 
the front. 

7—Peace and war establishments of squadronsand depét ¢he same 
without interchange of a single individual. 

8—The addition of a 2nd-in-Command to take the place of the 
Commanding Officer, two British Officers in cach squadron, a Kote. 
Dufladar per field troop to replace each Native Officer. ; 

9.—Troops for field and administrative parposes the same, 


DISADVANTAGES, 

1.—Extra expense to the State owing to the increased strength 
of aregiment, vide Appendix A next page. 

2—The depdt, except in class regiments, would be composed of 
men of different castes. 

3.—The cost of building another set of lines for the depét, and 
sufficient huts, for 62 syces. 

N.B—(3) is a question which concerns the Line Committee, ard 
tot Government, beyond the probability that their help in the shape 
ofa loan would be asked for. 
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The dept enumerated above is also of sufficient strength to 
supply considerable re-inforcements to the squadrons at the front, but 
the present objection, the dislike men entertain to being sent there, 
remains as heretofore. 

In conclusion, for this scheme stables for 16 horses and hutting 
accommodation for 16 men would have to be added to each of the 
present $4 squadron lines; also huts for 64 syces. The cost of this 
would be much less than that required by the 1st Scheme (see 3— 
Disadvantages, and its remark, page 153.) 
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ALTERNATIVE SCHEME. 


To increase the strength of each squadron from an effective one of 
156 to one of 188 (without forming a depdt, until orders are received 
to mobilize for active service). 


Each squadron in peace-time to consist of— 
British Officers. Native Officers. N.C. Officers. Ranh-and-file, 
2 ; 4 20 164 


f.e,, an increase of 4 Non-Commissioned Officers and 28 men per 
squadron, or of 16 Non-Commissioned Officers and 112 men per 
regiment, which means an increased expenditure per mensem of — 
16 Duffadars, at Rs. ga@Rs. 672 0 0 
t12 Rank-aod-file ,, , 3t= ,, 3,472 0 0 
© Add British Officers’ pay (as below) wy» $05 00 


Tora  =4,649 0 0 


t Commanding Officer...) With Staff pay of «. Rs. 2,900 0 o 
1 and in Command At present... «we » 2620 0 oO 
4 Squadron Command —_— 


4 a Officers } Difference ase 280 0 Oo 

t Adjutant Add pay proper 1 Subaltera ,, 225 0 o 

1 Quarter-Master _ 
— on Torat Rs. iss §0$ © O 
32 Officers. Vide page (1st Scheme). 


Active Service, 


On receipt of ordersto mobilize, a depét of men from all four 
squadrons to be formed at once consisting of — 


British Officers. Native Oficees. N.C. Officers. Ranh-and-file. Total. 
2 3 16 132 . 156 
(including W. M.) 


The regiment would start on active service with a strength of—- 


lo 14 64 524 602 
Torats 12 17 80 656 753 


Thus, each of the four squadrons for active service would consist 
of— ; 
British Officers, Native Officers, N.C. Officers. Rank-and-file. 

2 4 16 131 
except in 2 squadrons, which would only have 3 Native Officers 
each. 


See also remarks (@) Field Service (1st Scheme page 152). 
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The depét enumerated above is also of sufficient strength to 
supply considerable re-inforcements to the squadrons at the front, but 
the present objection, the dislike men entertain to being sent there, 
remains as heretofore. 

In conclusion, for this scheme stables for 16 horses and hutting 
accommodation for 16 men would have to be added to each of the 
present } squadron lines; also huts for 64 syces. The cost of this 
would be much less than that required by the rst Scheme (see 3— 
Disadvantages, and its remark, page 153.) 
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HE BATTLE OF CHARASIA=A TACTICAL STUDY. 


. By Captain C. W. G. RICHARDSON, 19TH PUNJABIS. 


coe Sl 
would be difficult to find a better example to illustrate the mode 
fare peculiar to the Indian North-West Frontier, than the battle 

wrasia fought on the 6th October 1879. 

thin its physical features and in the moral influence which it 

id on both victors and vanquished, it affords many points from 
, useful deductions may be drawn and lessons learnt. 

discussing such a battle, one of the participants in which, was 
tish army, organized and equipped on European lines, and the 
an armed mob inbued with considerable fanatical courege and 
ess daring, but almost entirely devoid of cohesion or discipline, 

are one or two points which should be borne in mind. 

irstly, the tendency on the part of the civilized army to exag- 
te the numbers of their opponents. This exaggeration is the 
t of inaccurate information obtained from natives who are noto- 
ily given to drawing largely on their imaginations and also to 
appearance of an enemy who are not marshalled in compact 
es, but are generally scattered over the terrain in such a manner 
> make their numbers appear much larger than they, in reality, 

Secondly, we must remember, that although, in practically 
fy instance, the uncivilized force is numerically superior to its 
agonist, this disparity is equalized by the superiority of the latter 
trmament, supply of ammunition and in Commissariat arrange- 
ats. It may be objected that as faras regards Commissariat, the 
sivilized force has the advantage, in that each man generally feeds 

aself and carries into the field a reserve of food; this may be so, 
t from the records of all our campaigns on the North-West Frontier 
will be seen that this primitive method of supply has almost in- 
tiably proved the undoing of the tribal array, as although the food 
ch man brought with him into the field sufficed for a day or two, 
i the end of that period he was obliged to leave his post and go 
ome for a fresh supply. 

The village of Charasia, which gives its name to the battle, lies 
bout four miles southward from the foot of a range of hills, which, 
foning east and west, forms the southern boundary of the Chardeh 
Falley. Through a gap in this range, called the Sang-i-Nawisbta 
forge, flows the Logar river, and through it also runs the road to 
abul—the road which the British intended following. 

The main ridge of the range is rocky and precipitous, culminating 
Ba peak 2,200 feet high, which stands two-and-a-half miles north 
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THE BATTLE OF CHARASIAmA TACTICAL STUDY. 
By CarTain C. W. G. RICHARDSON, 19TH PUNJABIS. 


It would be difficult to find a better example to illustrate the mode 
of warfare peculiar to the Indian North-West Frontier, than the battle 
of Charasia fought on the 6th October 1879. 

Both in its physical features and in the moral influence which it 
exerted on both victors and vanquished, it affords many points from 
which useful deductions may be drawn and lessons learnt. 

In discussing such a battle, one of the participants in which, was 
a British army, organized and equipped on European lines, and the 
other an armed mob iinbued with considerable fanatical courage and 
reckless daring, but almost entirely devoid of cohesion or discipline, 
there are one or two points which should be borne in mind. 

Firstly, the tendency on the part of the civilized army to exag- 
gerate the numbers of their opponents. This exaggeration is the 
result of inaccurate information obtained from natives who are noto- 
riously given to drawing largely on their imaginations and also to 
the appearance of an enemy who are not marshalled in compact 
bodies, but are generally scattered over the terrain in such a manner 
as to make their numbers appear much larger than they, in reality, 
are. Secondly, we must remember, that although, in practically 
every instance, the uncivilized force is numerically superior to its 
antagonist, this disparity is equalized by the superiority of the latter 
inarmament, supply of ammunition and in Commissariat arrange- 
ments. It may be objected that as faras regards Commissariat, the 
uncivilized force has the advantage, in that each man generally feeds 
himself and carries into the field a reserve of food; this may be so, 
but from the records of all our campaigns on the North-West Frontier 
it will be seen that this primitive method of supply has almost in- 
variably proved the undoing of the tribal array, as. although the food 
each man brought with him into the field sufficed fora day or two, 
at the end of that period he was obliged to leave his post and go 
home for a fresh supply. 

The village of Charasia, which gives its name to the battle, lies 
about four miles southward from the foot of a range of hills, which, 
Tunning east and west, forms the southern boundary of the Chardeh 
Valley. Through a gap in this range, called the Sang-i-Nawishta 
fr flows the Logar river, and through it also runs the road to 

abul—the road which the British intended following. 
_ The main ridge of the range is rocky and precipitous, culminating 
in. a peak 2,200 feet high, which stands two-and-a-half miles north 
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of Charasia. On the southern side, the lower slopes of the range end 
in semi-detached hills, which flank the main ridye and afloed goud 
advanced positions against an enemy attacking from the south. 
North and north-west of this range les the Chardeh Valley, 
through which flows the Kabul river. g 
‘The Kabul Field Force, under the Command of General Roberts, 
marcied northwards to Charasia on the afternoon of the §th Oct per 
1679. It consisted cf.— 
1 Battery of Royal Horse Artillery, 
1 Battery of Royal Field Artillery, 
t Mountain Battery, 
a Machine Guns (Gatlings), 
1,173 Sabres, 
4730 Bayonets, 
1 Company of Sappers and Miners. 
Of this force, 1,092 bayonets, 100 sabres and 2 mountain guns, unice 
the command of General Macpherson, were ore day's march in ¢ear, 
escorting a larze convoy of food and ammun:tion 
The force which General Roberts had, therefore, at hisimmed-ate 
disp sal amounted to 1,078 sabres, 3,739 bayonets, § company of 
Sappers and Miners and 16 guns. 
On the afternoon of the sth October, the situation was ae fi’. 
lows :—The Cavalry patrols, which were pushed out from Ctarae: 


towards the hills, reported the Sang-ieNowishta gorge inpaseah + 


for wheels. 
From inf irmation received throazh the political othicers, it was 


Apr arent that the Afy ans meant to dispute the passage ofthe gorge 
Kabul lay 12 miles beyond the Sang i-Nawohta The inhib tacts 4 
the country were © wertly hestiie and bent on mischict, whut tre 
hols in all derections were occupred by many who, apparent’y bad 
come to watch the issue of the impen ting ateugsic, with @ view to 
taking part were the day to go avast the Kritssh, 

In tear of General Roberts’ force, the road was bly-ked and. ia 
all probibIty, General Macpherson would be comp ted to fight he 
way up With his Convoy. 

General Roberts’ ob'ective wis to defeat the Afghan force in 
front of hm before it could be remforced bv a general rising of tbe 
tribes and, second.y, to open the read to Kabul. 

Allowing for the iniccuracy of native reports: and the absen-# 
of any documentary evidence inthe shape of * States.” the A‘:kase 
force holding the Sang-i-Nawisbta nsisted, as far as coud be 
ascertained, of seven, $s? calied, Reyular Battalions and a host: of 
bed Irregulars.” the whole numbering about 10,000 men with 16 guns. 

The Afshan man position extended from the Sang-ieNawisbta 
gorge on the east, along the ridge descr:bed above, for about three 
mics toa point where tt culninates ina peak t,800 feet hich. 

Phe position was in the shape of a horse s shoe, its richt, or west, 
flunk being consi ierab’y in advance of the left. Both aes of the 
gorre were he'd, and the low his in front of the mein ridge were 
occupied by tflemen, whilet the guns were maserd on the ci.fils im 
mediately to the west of the gorge. From the centre of the borse- 
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shoe, rose the 2,200-foot peak upon which the Afghans had intrenched 
the bulk of their force. 

The advance in the early morning of a working party of 
Pioneers and an escort of British infantry who were sent out 
towards the Sang-i-Nawishta with a view to improving the road, 
evoked a brisk fus llade from the enemy and disclosed the fact that 
the approaches to the gorge were strongly held. The working 

rty was withdrawn, but the Afghans were led to believe from 
the fact of the party’s having approached their left, that it was upon 
that flank we meditated delivering our assault and, promptly set about 
reinforcing it. 

Upon this, General Roberts decided to attack the position at 
once, and having deducted 700 bayonets and the Royal Horse Artillery 
Battery for the defence of the camp, handed over the remainder of 
the force to General Baker, to whom he gave the direction of the 
attack, One squadron of cavalry was, however, sent back to 
General Macpherson as it was feared that, owing to the increased 
hostility apparent in the bearing of the population, the safety of the 
convoy might be jeopardised. 

General Baker's dispositions were as follows;— 

He decided to make a feint against the enemy’s left which was 
too strong for a frontal attack, and to assail their right with his 
main body. 

For this purpose, he divided his force into two parts:— 


Right Column. Left Column. 
3 Guns, Royal Field Artillery 3 Guns, Roya! Field Artillery. 
2 Squadrons ... we» 4 Mountain Guns. 
600 Bayonets ... +. 2 Gatlings. 


2,000 Bayonets. 
1 Company of Sappersand Miners, 

The Right Column was to engage the enemy's attention at the 
gorge until the Left Column had completed its turning movement. 
When this had been accomplished the cavalry were to gallop through 
the gorge, seize the further exit and be prepared to pursue the 
enemy who, it was calculated, would have been by that time driven 
out of his position. 

At 11 A.M. the Left Column, under the direction of General 
Baker himself, emerged from tLe orchards and cultivation around 
Charasia and, forming into two attacks, advanced against the 1,800- 
foot peak on the enemy’s extreme right, and the main ridge between 
that peak and the enemy’s centre. 

The 1,800 foot peak flanked the rest of the defensive line and 
no progress could be made in the attack until it was captured: it was 
the key to the advanced position. 

The Afghans now discovered their mistake in reinforcing their 
left, and realized that it was their right which was to be assailed, 
They began hurrying up reinforcements, but it was too late, for, after 
two hours’ hard fighting, the peak was carried about 2 Pp. M. 

The Afghans retired to a second position (see plan) about 60a 
yards in rear of their first, but still a good deal in advance of their 
main point of defence in the centre of the horse-shoe. 
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of Charasia. On the southern side, the lower slopes of the range end 
in semi-detached hills, which flank the main ridge and afford good 
advanced positions against an enemy attacking from the south, 

North and north-west of this range lies the Chardeh Valley, 
through which flows the Kabul river. 

The Kabul Field Force, under the Command of General Roberts, 
marched northwards to Charasia on the afternoon of the 5th October 
1879. It consisted of:— 

1 Battery of Royal Horse Artillery, 

1 Battery of Royal Field Artillery, 

t Mountain Battery, 

2 Machine Guns (Gatlings), 

1,173 Sabres, 

4,730 Bayonets, 

1 Company of Sappers and Miners. 
Of this force, 1,000 bayonets, 100 sabres and 2 mountain guns, undef 
the command of General Macpherson, were one day’s march in reat, 
escorting a large convoy of food and ammunition. 

The force which General Roberts had, therefore, at his immediate 
disposal amounted to 1,078 sabres, 3,730 bayonets, 1 company of 


Sappers and Miners and 16 guns. 
On the afternoon of the 5th October, the situation was as fol- 


lows :—The Cavalry patrols, which were pushed out from Charasia 
towards the hills, reported the Sang-i-Nowishta gorge impassable 
for wheels. 

From information received through the political officers, it was 
apparent that the Afghans meant to dispute the passage of the gorge. 
Kabul lay 12 miles beyond the Sang-i-Nawishta. The inhabitants of 
the country were covertly hostile and bent on mischief, whilst the 
hills in all directions were occupied by many who, apparently, had 
come to watch the issue of the impending struggle, with a view to 
taking part were the day to go against the British. 

In rear of General Roberts’ force, the road was blocked and, in 
all probability, General Macpherson would be compelled to fight his 
way up with his convoy. 

General Roberts’ objective was to defeat the Afghan force in 
front of him before it could be reinforced by a general rising of the 
tribes and, secondly, to open the road to Kabul. 

Allowing for the inaccuracy of native reports and the absence 
of any documentary evidence in the shape of “ States,” the Afgham 
force holding the Sang-i-Nawishta consisted, as far as could be 
ascertained, of seven, so called, Regular Battalions and a host of 
“ Irregulars,” the whole numbering about 10,000 men with 16 guns. 

The Afghan main position extended from the Sang-i-Nawishts 
gorge on the east, along the ridge described above, for about three 
miles to a point where it culminates in a peak 1,800 feet high. 

The position was in the shape of a horse's shoe, its right, or west, 
flank being considerably in advance of the left. Both sides of the 
gorge were held, and the low hills in front of the main ridge were 
occupied by riflemen, whilst the guns were massed on the cliffs im- 
mediately to the west of the gorge. From the centre of the horse- 
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shoe, rose the 2,200-foot peak upon which the Afghans had intrenched 
the bulk of their force. 

The advance in the early morning of a working party of 
Pioneers and an escort of British infantry who were sent out 
towards the Sang-i-Nawishta with a view to improving the road, 
evoked a brisk fus'llade from the enemy and disclosed the fact that 
the approaches to the gorge were strongly held. The working 
party was withdrawn, but the Afghans were led to believe from 
the fact of the party’s having approached their left, that it was upon 
that flank we meditated delivering our assault and, promptly set about 
reinforcing it. 

Upon this, General Roberts decided to attack the position at 
once, and having deducted 700 bayonets and the Royal Horse Artillery 
Battery for the defence of the camp, handed over the remainder of 
the force to General Baker, to whom he gave the direction of the 
attack, One squadron of cavalry was, however, sent back to 
General Macpherson as it was feared that, owing to the increased 
hostility apparent in the bearing of the population, the safety of the 
convoy might be jeopardised. 

General Baker's dispositions were as follows;— 

He decided to make a feint against the enemy’s left which was 
too strong for a frontal attack, and to assail their right with his 
main body, 

For this purpose, he divided his force into two parts:— 

Right Column. Left Column. 

3 Guns, Royal Field Artillery 3 Guns, Royal Field Artillery, 

2 Squadrons ... «ee 4 Mountain Guns. 

600 Bayonets ... «» 2 Gatlings. 

2,000 Bayonets. 
1 Company of Sappersand Miners. 

The Right Column was to engage the enemy's attention at the 
gorge until the Left Column had completed its turning movement. 
When this had been accomplished the cavalry were to gallop through 
the gorge, seize the further exit and be prepared to pursue the 
enemy who, it was calculated, would have been by that time driven 
out of his position. 

At 11 A.M. the Left Column, under the direction of General 
Baker himself, emerged from tke orchards and cultivation around 
Charasia and, forming into two attacks, advanced against the 1,800- 
foot peak on the enemy’s extreme right, and the main ridge between 
that peak and the enemy’s centre. 

The 1,800 foot peak flanked the rest of the defensive line and 
no progress could be made in the attack until it was captured: it waa 
the key to the advanced position. 

The Afghans now discovered their mistake in reinforcing their 
left, and realized that it was their a which was to be assailed, 
They began hurrying up reinforcements, but it was too late, for, after 
two hours’ hard fighting, the peak was carried about 2 P. M. 

The Afghans retired to a second position (see plan) about 60a 
yards.in rear of their first, but still a good deal in advance of theig 
main point of defence in the centre of the horse-shoe. 
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Here they made a stand for about half an hour, but the Left 
Column, being reinforced from the Right, which had meantime gained 
ground against the enemy's advanced position on the left, went up at 
the double and drove them out, whilst three field guns were brought 
=p by the Right Column against the Afghan Artillery posted above 
the gorge. 

The Left Column, having gained the main ridge, swung round to 
its right, thereby taking the Atghans at the gerge in flank; the Right 
Column pushed their attack vigorously and the enemy, assailed in 
front and taken in flank, broke and fled precipitately. 

The Left Column was now obliged to halt in order to replenish 
their ammunition from the reserve supply which had been left at 
Charasia. This caused much delay and darkness fell before the 
infantry were ready to follow up the cavalry, who had gone in pursuit 
of the defeated enemy. 

So far we have dealt with the events of the battle, and may now 
turn to the lessons to be learned from it and apply those criticisms 
which the lapse of time enables us to pass upon events which can be 
better and more profitably studied in perspective, than when the 
feelings which our country’s victories stir up within, are still intense 
and likely to bias our opinions. 

1, To gain great results great risks must be undertaken. A 
bold and v‘gorous course of action, especially against Asiaties, is 
often sound tactics, At Charasia the situation was critical. The small 
British force was confronted by a numerically superior enemy, in the 
proportion of five to one, who occupied a strong defensive position; 
the British communications were precy severed and defeat meant 
annihilation, for the entire warlike population of the country would 
have risen and joined the victors, By accepting the risks and adopt- 
ing a bold policy, General Roberts not only relieved the tension on 
the line of communications, but inflicted severe moral and physical 
loss on the enemy and opened the road to Kabul. 

2. When holding a line of hills, the defiles leading through them 
would, naturally, be watched and placed in a state of defence, but 
experience teaches us that in nine cases out of ten, the defile itself 
will not be the point at which the main attack will be directed, but 
that the assailant will seek toturn the flank of the defile. Hence, we 
must find that point, the possession of which is indispensable to the 
possession of the defile, in other words, the key to the position must 
be found and made the strong point of the defence. 

As with a line of mountains, so with a river—the bridges over 
the latter being the defiles. In accepting the above principles of 
defence, however, there is one important fact which must not be lost 
sight of, namely, that the “ Key ” may ke “ masked” or “ contained ” 
by the assailant, whilst he launches his attack against some other 

ortion of the line. This adds another element of danger against 
which the defender must contend. 

At Charasia the Afghans were led into the error of massing 
their men at the gorge, by what really amounted to an unintentional 
“ feint’’ namely, the despatch of the working party to improve the 
roadway. They discovered their mistake when too late, and when 
the British had already established a tactical superiority, 
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3. The Afghan right was thrown forward; it would have been 
better to have refused it or pivoted it on the 2,200-foot peak, although 
the conformation of the ground in some measure justified the 
dispositions they made. 

A flank which is refused is difficult to turn, for the force making 
the turning movement renders itself liable to be attacked in flank; and 
asa good example of this it is interesting to compare Kerby Smith’s 
attack on the Federal turning Column at the battle of Bull Run. 

4. General Roberts’ plan of feinting at one place and pushing home 
the attack at another, was the only one open to him, considering the 
numerical inferiority of his force ; yet it is open to doubt whether it 
would not have led to disaster had he been confronted by a dis- 
ciplined opponent, for the obvious course for the Afghans to adopt, 
was to wait until the Left Column had become committed to the 
attack, and then to deliver a heavy counterstroke against the weak 
and practically isolated Right Column. 

5. The company of Sappers and Miners who accompanied the 
Left Column might well have been left behind to fortify the camp, or 
to place the village of Charasia in a state of defence, which would 
thus have afforded a useful rallying point in the event of the attack 
on the enemy's position failing, or only partially succeeding. 

6. In the disposition of the cavalry we have an example of the 
sound utilization of this arm, They could be of no use to the Left 
Column in carrying out its attack, whereas, by attaching the whole 
of the mounted men to the Right Column, they were placed in a good 
position to take up the pursuit in case the enemy were routed. 

7. It was a mistake—due, in all probability, to an oversightto 
have the reserve of ammunition so far in rear of the attacking line. It 
caused delay which militated against the full benefit being derived 
from the victory, 

8. The danger, as well as the advantages of an advanced position 
are exemplified in this battle. The Afghans on the outlying spurs 
undoubtedly caused delay in the attack and inflicted considerable losses 
on the British force, but once they were driven out, notably from their 
second position, the assailants followed so closely on the heels of the 
fugitives that they were unable practically to make any stand at all 
on their main position. 

The successful prosecution of a defence consisting of several 
successive lines requires most skilful manipulation and a careful 
organization and system of command whereby it can be ensured that 
the resistance made on each position shall neither be too protracted, nor 
cease too soon, that the retirement from each shall be covered b 
the one in rear and that the space intervening between the lines shall 
be commanded by flanking fire which, whilst it is not liable to be 
masked by the retreating defenders, can prevent the assailants from 
following too closely upon their heels. 
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Note. 


[The two following articles are published together as, between 
them, they ably represent the latest ideas on that most important 
duty of modern war—the duty of Reconnaissance. It may be said 
that two schools of thought exist in connection with this subject; 
the one advocates the employment of individual scouts, the other 
supports the theory of reconnaissances in force. Both of these are 
discussed in the two articles which follow.] 


THE DIFFICULTIES IMPOSED BY SMOKELESS° POWDER 
AND LONG RANGE WEAPONS ON RECONNAISSANCE 
OF AN ENEMY’'S POSITION IN PARTICULAR, WITH 
SUGGESTIONS FOR MEETING THE SAME, 


By Captain F. C. LAING, 12TH PIONEERS. 


In studying the question of reconnaissance under modern cordi- 
tions of warfare, two important points present themselves, one being 
its increased necessity, the other its increased difficulty. When we 
read the accounts of the South African War—especially those written 
by non-military, correspondents, chief amidst sarcastic criticism, 
gratuitous advice, and wholesale condemnation, we find allusions 
made to the absolutely inadequate attempts of commanders in the 
field to reconnoitre before launching their troops in an attack. It is 
extremely easy to criticise, and especially so when there is some 
foundation for such strictures; but neither the journalist, nor the 
general public have, so far, justified their adverse remarks, especial- 
ly in regard to the subject of reconnaissance, by offering any solution 
to this problem which commanders have at all times found difficult, 
and which is still more so at the present day. The fact that our 
troops walked into ambuscades, assailed impregnable positions, and 
found themselves under the close fire of the enemy in vulnerable 
formations, is unfortunately true enough, but before accusing officers 
and men of culpable negligence, it would be juster to find out, and make 
some attempt to realise the difficulties of the case. 

The chief of these may be summed up as follows<= 

1. Invisibility of the objective. 

2. Invisibility of the enemy. 

3. Increased extent of a defensive position, in proportion to the 
number of the defenders, 

4. Increased size of the dangerous zone produced by modern 
long range weapons. 

All the mistakes leading to disaster alluded to above, may be 
directly attributable to these four causes, and I propose to con- 
sider them in order before making any attempt at offering any 
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solution tothe problems involved. To think that a solution is possible, 
may be arash presumption on my part, but I venture to believe that 
the problem is robbed of some of its difficulty, if we can so thoroughly 
appreciate the dangers of reconnaissance that we learn by expericace, 
and from necessity, how best to avoid them. To attain success, we 
must know all about our enemy, and to get this information, we 
must either push on boldly without concealment, or we must resort 
to individual enterprise coupled with secrecy, 


a. Invisibility of the objective. 


This means in other words that concealment from observation, 
which it is the desire of all defenders to attain in taking up a position. 
We all know what the requirements of a defensive position are, and 
we further know that in addition to a gond field of fire, strong defen- 
sible features, good communications, etc., modern conditions demand 
the concealment of shelter trenches and artillery positions, and the 
endeavour to avoid the occupation of ground where the natural features 
give gond points to range on. To increase the difficulties of obser- 
vation, a skilful defender resorts to wiles and strategems; false 
shelter trenches are made, likely points are undefended, unlikely 
ones strongly held, guns are concealed and their position altered from 
time to time, and the result of these precautions is that reconnaissance, 
as now carried out, can at best but give very uncertain and unreliable 
information, 


2. Invisibility of the enemy. 


Closely allied to invisibility of position or objective, is the invisi- 
bility of the enemy ; during the course of a whole day’s serious 
engagement in South Africa it has frequently been found that the 
fight has been waged against a totally invisible foe, not a single 
opponent has appeared in sight an: his presence has simply been 
felt, not seen. ‘That such a state of affairs is possible ina modern 
battle is simple enough ; atded to concealed and bogus defences, 
we have to consider the extremely small mark offered by a properly 
trained soldier to the observers, even when the exact position of the 
former has been detected, part of a face, shoulder and arm is 
all that can be discerned, ard that only at intervals when the man is 
actually firing. Recent science has provided the ‘ hyproscope " 
which enables aim to be taken and the rifle fired without the firer 
showing any part of his body or head. A still further cause of 
invisibility, is the colour of the uniform worn by troops in war, 


3. Increased extent of adefensive posttion, tn proportion to the 
; number of defenders. 


One of the most noteworthy features of the recent South African 
war, was the enormous front defended by the very numerically 
inferior enemy ; positions extended for 20 miles and more, and the 
slow turning movements made by our attacking infantry, often resulted 
intheir being brought to a stand-still by the more m:-bife Boers, who 
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had ample time to turn what was intended for a flank attack, into aa 
actual frontal one. This extended defensive front combined wth 
depth formed by line upon line of positions in rear, not only acded to 
the strength of the position held, but rendered even more d:thcwlt, ace 
attempt at thorough reconnaissance—to Penetrate and report oo to 
first position, occupied, required great skill and boldness, and eves i 
successful, only local information could be obtained and the com- 


manders were still left in ignorance as to the actual numbers acd 
whereabouts of the enemy, 


To envelope the position wae slew, tedious, and often futite : t= 
penetrate in strength at any point or points, was simply to puss bag 
the elastic band, a simile which one writer has applied to the ye J. 
ing firing line of the Boers, without in the least diminishisg rts 
strength, or affording any useful information. [nother words, nether 


the system of reconnoitring patrols, nor reconnaissance in { Tce, scemed 
to be of any material use. 


4 Increased size of the dangerous sone produced by modern long 
range weapons. 


It will be seen by the remarks under the three foregoing ent 
headings that the points touched on are closely allied to one ant! er, 
and the one now under discussion is equally dependent upoo te 
others, It is in fact, because of the long range of modern firearms, 
that the objective must often remain a sealed book to the obscever, 
that the enemy are too far away to be located accurately, and thag 
sucha rapid farsreaching fire can be broucht to bear upon Raps in tee 
defenders’ position, that. re lative!y small numbers can bo'd such 
enormous stretches of country, In the days of black powder as! 
metium range weapons, the reconnoitrer was not only in less dancer 
owing tothe more restricted fire onc, but if fired at, he was able to 
tell from whence the fire emanated, at the present day, merely drawieg 
fire is no indication of the enemy's strenythor whereabouts. it. is see 
possible to tell for example whether one is being fired at by two mes 
fapidly, or twenty slow ly, the fall of bullets being approximately eqa:! 
and even if the position occupied by the firer can be kuessed rous oy 


by the directior, of the bullet, achange of Position between the sits, 
again throws us out of our calculations, 


The points which have been dealt wi 
make no pretence to be afu!! supp 
of reconnoitring, but they may 1b. 


th under these four heats 
‘sition of the dangersand dihicu tres 
clp us to realise that at is far easier ts 
Censure the troops for ine Torent rec nr ‘Ging, than it isto teach thea 
how to seck for, and how to find, an enemy, by a method both simpe 
and etheacious, and @thouh, when it comes to instructiny. the rang 
and hie, simplicity of directions is tote sought after, itis queshonat e 
whether the art of reconnaissance is not on 


’ e which requires special 
intel. gence and special g.tts on the part of the pujil) whkh ae 
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seldom at the disposal of the teacher, and which we cannot hope to 
find impartially distributed among all the ranks of an army. If there 
is one thing which is to be deprecated more than another, it is the 
theory which prevails, that any man can be trained to any duty by 
dint of incessant hard work and constant instruction in that particular 
b anch of it ; it may be objected that the process of selection gocs on 
from the highest to the lowest ranks, and, to a certain extent, this is 
true, but there is not the smallest doubt that # very large percentage 
of both officers and men find themselves, either by mis-directed 
selection or chance, in positions for which they have no aptitude ; we 
find the keen out-of-door soldier tied to an office chair, the officer 
who is only fitted for desk work, thrust into command of troops in the 
field. 

As are the officers, so are the men, each individual of the largest 
army has some particular tastes or a natural predilection for certain 
kinds of occupation and while it is of course obvious that a standard of 
intelligence and military knowledge must be kept up by all, it would 
seem wiser and more for the good of the service generally, if greater 
pains were taken to train the individual according to his tastes and 
characteristics, and to eliminate by degrees all those whom experience 
proved, were unfitted for the special tasks imposed on them. The 
* Jack-of-all trades ” theory, is not one which commends itself to the 
commerical mind, and it is not easy to see why the individuals, and 
especially the officers of an army, should be considered fitted for any 
and every job which chance puts in their way : that the jobs are pers 
formed honestly and to the best of the individual’s powers, is a matter 
for congratulation, but it is business conducted on the most expensive 
and least effective lines. How many times did it happen in South 
Africa that our troops, although preceded by some sort of screen or 
reconnoitring patrols, marched straight into the midst of the enemy 
and were made prisoners without even a show of resistance? The 
art of seeing without being seen, so admirable in theory, became in 
practice “ the art of being seen without seeing.” : 

Our concern, however, is not to criticise, but to endeavour to find 
some method by which reconnaissance can be effectively carried out 
in spite of smokeless powder and long range weapons, and in this 
connection, I should like to quote a passage from a work by one of the 
foremost military writers of the day ;* he says: 

“ The fact that the defender is in the stronger position will lead 
in two directions. Inthe first place the assailant will more than 
ever use flank attacks ; if these are to be successful, they must be 
wide ; this involves, even more than furmerly, numerical superiority 
for the offensive, as somuch more ground has to be paved tnt: 
Strength, however, will not be merely in numbers, but in being sure 
that the tactical blow is not liable to be interrupted while being struck. 
This will involve wide spread reconnaissance, to be certain no hostile 
troops are within striking distance of the flank attacks ; in the second 
place, advantage will be taken of darkness to draw as near as possible 
to the position to be attacked, so as to rob the defensive of the advan- 
tages it obtains from long range weapons, This will involve very 


© Modern Strategy by Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. James, page 141. 
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SUGCULSTIONS FUR MEETING THE SAME, 


Ry Captain F.C. LAING, 12TH PIONEERS. 


In studying the question of reconnaissance under modern ¢  - 
tions of warfare, two important: points present themselves, ene te 
itsancreased necessity, the other its increased dincutyv. Ware ve 
cad the accourts of the South African Wareespecial « those wis 
by non miltary, correspondents, chief amicst. sarc asic cr, 9% 
gratuitous auvice, and whocsale condemnation, we tind Ge ey 
mide to the absuvutely inadequate attempts of commaners 
field to reconnoitre be fore launching their oops in an attack. 
extremely easy to criticise, and esjccially so when there iss =e 
foundation for such strictures; but neither the journiast, peeve 
general public have, so far, just.fied their adverse Tematas, ex - : 
ly in regard to the subject of reconnaissan: ¢, by oftern yy ary 5 « 
to this problem which commanders have at all timee { vndie 2 
and which is still more s> at the present day, The fact tar. .- 
troops walked into ambuscades, assailed Impregrable pos tins, aes 
found themselves under the close tire of the enemy in vucea - 
formations, is unfortunately true encugh, but before ac cussing Ooo. 
and menof culpable neghyence, it woud be iuster to find oul, Bod nae 
some attempt to realise the di:f culties of the case, 

The chief of these may be summed up as foilows—e 

8. Invisibility of the objective. 

2. Invisibsity of the enemy. 

3. Increased extent of a defensive p: 
umber of the defenders, 

4. Increased size of the dangerous gone produced by msfee 
Jong range weapons. : 
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solution tothe problems involved. To think that a solution is possible, 
may be arash presumption on my part, but I venture to believe that 
the problem is robbed of some of its difficulty, if we can so thoroughly 
- appreciate the dangers of reconnaissance that we learn by experience, 
and from necessity, how best to avoid them. To attain success, we 
must know all about our enemy, and to get this information, we 
must either push on boldly without concealment, or we must resort 
to individual enterprise coupled with secrecy, 


a. Invisibility of the objective. 


This means in other words that concealment from observation, 
which it is the desire of all defenders to attain in taking up a position. 
We all know what the requirements of a defensive position are, and 
we further know that in addition to a gond field of fire, strong defen- 
sible features, good communications, etc., modern conditions demand 
the concealment of shelter trenches and artillery positions, and the 
endeavour to avoid the occupation of ground where the natural features 
give gond points to range on. To increase the difficulties of obser- 
vation, a skilful defender resorts to wiles and strategems; false 
shelter trenches are made, likely points are undefended, unlikely 
ones strongly held, guns are concealed and their position altered from 
time to time, and the result of these precautions is that reconnaissance, 
as now carried out, can at best but give very uncertain and unreliable 
information, 


2. Invisibility of the enemy. 


Closely allied to invisibility of position or objective, is the invisi- 
bility of the enemy; during the course of a whole day’s serious 
engagement in South Africa it has frequently been found that the 
fight has been waged against a totally invisible foe, not a single 
Opponent has appeared in sight and his presence has simply been 
felt, not seen. ‘That such a state of affairs is possible ina modern 
battle is simple enough ; added to concealed and bogus defences, 
we have to consider the extremely small mark offered by a properly 
trained soldier to the observers, even when the exact position of the 
former has been detected, part of a face, shoulder and arm is 
all that can be discerned, and that only at intervals when the man is 
actually firing, Recent science has provided the “ hyproscope ” 
Which enables aim to be taken and the rifle fired without the firer 
showing any part of his body or head. A still further cause of 
invisibility, is the colour of the uniform worn by troops in war, 


3: Increased extent of adefensive position, in proportion to the 
‘ number of defenders. 


One of the most noteworthy features of the recent South African 
war, was the enormous front defended by the very numerically 
inferior enemy ; positions extended for 20 miles and more, and the 
slow turning movements made by our attacking infantry, often resulted 
intheir being brought to a stand-still by the more mcbile Boers, who 
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had ample time to turn what was intended for a fank attack, into an 
actual frontal one. This extended defensive front combined with 
depth formed by line uponline of positions in rear, not only added to 
the strength of the position held, but rendered even more difficult, any 
attempt at thorough reconnaissance—to penetrate and report on the 
first position, occupied, required great skill and boldness, and even if 
successful, only local information could be obtained and the com- 
manders were still left in ignorance as to the actual numbers and 
whereabouts of the enemy. 


To envelope the position was slow, tedious, and often futile ; to 
penetrate in strength at any point or points, was simply to push back 
the elastic band, a simile which one writer has applied to the yield- 
ing firing line of the Boers, without in the least diminishing its 
strength, or affording any useful information. In other words, neither 
the system of reconnoitring patrols, nor reconnaissance in force, seemed 
to be of any material use. 


4. Increased size of the dangerous zone produced by modern long 
> range weapons. 


It willbe seen by the remarks under the three foregoing sub- 
headings that the points touched on are closely allied to one another, 
and the one now under discussion is equally dependent upon the 
others. It is in fact, because of the long range of modern fire-arms, 
that the objective must often remain a sealed book to the observer, 
that the enemy are toofar away to be located accurately, and that 
such a rapid far-reaching fire can be brought to bear upon gaps in the 
defenders’ position, that relatively small numbers can hold such 
enormous stretches of country. In the days of black powder and 
medium range weapons, the reconnoitrer was not only in less danger 
owing to the more restricted fire zone, but if fired at, he was able to 
tell from whence the fire emanated, at the present day, merely drawing 
fire is no indication of the enemy’s strength or whereabouts, it is im- 
possible to tell for example whether one is being fired at by two men 
rapidly, or twenty slowly, the fall of bullets being approximately equal, 
and even if the position occupied by the firer can be guessed roughly 
by the directior. of the bullet, a change of position between the shots, 
again throws us out of our calculations, 


The points which have been dealt with under these four heads, 
make no pretence to be a full supposition of the dangers and difficulties 
ot reconnoitring, but they may help us to realise that it is far easier’ to 
censure the troops for inefficient reconnoitring, than it is to teach them 
how to seek for, and how to find, an enemy, by a method both simple 
and efficacious, and although, when it comes to instructing, the rank 
and file, simplicity of directions is to be sought after, it is questionable 
whether the art of reconnaissance is not one which requires special 
intelligence and special gifts on the part of the pupil, which are 
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seldom at the disposal of the teacher, and which we cannot hope to 
find impartially distributed among all the ranks of an army. If there 
is one thing which is to be deprecated more than another, it is the 
theory which prevails, that any man can be trained to any duty by 
dint of incessant hard work and constant instruction in that particular 
b anch of it ; it may be objected that the process of selection goes on 
from the highest to the lowest ranks, and, to a certain extent, this is 
true, but there is not the smallest doubt that a very large percentage 
of both officers and men find themselves, either by mis-directed 
selection or chance, in positions for which they have no aptitude ; we 
find the keen out-of-door soldier tied to an office chair, the officer 
who is only fitted for desk work, thrust into command of troops in the 
field. 

As are the officers, so are the men, each individual of the largest 
army has some particular tastes or a natural predilection for certain 
kinds of occupation and while it is of course obvious that a standard of 
intelligence and military knowledge must be kept up by all, it would 
seem wiser and more for the good of the service generally, if greater 
pains were taken to train the individual according to his tastes and 
characteristics, and to eliminate by degrees all those whom experience 
proved, were unfitted for the special tasks imposed on them. The 
“ Jack-of-all trades ” theory, is not one which commends itself to the 
commerical mind, and it is not easy to see why the individuals, and 
especially the officers of an army, should be considered fitted for any 
and every job which chance puts in their way : that the jobs are per 
formed honestly and to the best of the individual’s powers, is a matter 
for congratulation, but it is business conducted on the most expensive 
and least effective lines. How many times did it happen in South 
Africa that our troops, although preceded by some sort of screen or 
reconnoitring patrols, marched straight into the midst of the enemy 
and were made prisoners without even a show of resistance? The 
art of seeing without being seen, so admirable in theory, became in 
practice “ the art of being seen without seeing.” ‘ 

Our concern, however, is not to criticise, but to endeavour to find 
some method by which reconnaissance can be effectively carried out 
in spite of smokeless powder and long range weapons, and in this 
connection, I should like to quote a passage from a work by one of the 
foremost military writers of the day ;* he says: x 

“ The fact that the defender is in the stronger position will lead 
in two directions. Inthe first place the assailant will more than 
ever use flank attacks ; if these are to be successful, they must be 
wide ; this involves, even more than formerly, numerical superiority 
for the offensive, as somuch more ground has to be covered 
Strength, however, will not be merely in numbers, but in being sure 
that the tactical blow is not liable to be interrupted while being struck. 
This will involve wide spread reconnaissance, to be certain no hostile 
troops are within striking distance of the flank attacks ; inthe second 
place, advantage will be taken of darkness to draw as near as possible 
to the position to be attacked, so as to rob the defensive of the advan- 
tages it obtains from long range weapons, This will involve very 


* Modern Strategy by Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. James, page 141. 
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often battles of two days duration; on the first, the attack will be more 
or less tentative and devoted to winning a position where the troops 
can be intrenched, and which will serve as the base for a further 
advance the next day. The first phase will be of the character of a 
reconnaissance which will enable the assailant to judge where he 
should eventually push home.,... For the days of reconnoitring posi- 
tions by individuals, or by drawing fire, are gone. The former cannot 
get near enough to see without being shot, the latter gives no smoke 
and therefore indicates nothing. Balloons seem tobe the only means 
left by which to accurately ascertain how the enemy is posted. 

Here we have the thoughtful opinion of an expert, and as such, we 
are bound to treat it with deference, at the same time, however, there 
are certain points in his argument which may at anyrate be received 
with caution, and certain theories which may be susceptible of modifica- 
tion when applied to the practical test of war. In the passage quoted, 
we see the necessity for wide spread reconnaissance, and also that 
this will be accomplished by making an attack upon the enemy’s 
position ; in other words, we must resort to a reconnaissance in 
force. But to do this, simply means that we have sufficient knowledge 
of the enemy’s strength, position, and whereabouts, to feel confident 
that we can overcome any opposition he may make to our advance, 
and it is hard to see how this information can be arrived at without 
the aid of individuals, #.¢., scouts, for, whether the enemy is being 
attacked at certain points, or along his whole front, the firing 
liae must be preceded by scouts who will point out the favourable 
points of attack, even prior to the general reconnaissance by the com- 
mander ; if coigns of vantage are to be gained in advance of the 
enemy’s main position to facilitate the next day’s advance, reconnais- 
sance alone can determine where these points are, and if the position 
extends for several miles, no serious attack will be made along the 
whole front, but the troops will be massed in front of those points 
where the attack is to be pushed home, #.e., opposite those places which 
previous reconnaissance has proved to be naturally weak and thinly 
occupied. A reconnaissance in force may, and frequently does, 
entail the commencement of a premature engagement, and perhaps on 
this account alone it is best not to resort to it, if therefore, we wish to 
find out, and find out we must, the exact extent of ground occu- 
pied, the approximate number and position of the enemy, it is evident 
we must do so by means of individuals. 

This must not be taken to mean that troops may not, or should not 
be detailed when opportunity arises to make a bold dash at the enemy’s 
position at certain points and to seek to forcibly tear away the veil 
concealing it ; but we are here endeavouring to discover some satis- 
factory means of finding out the enemy’s resources, etc., before any 
engagement takes place ; for battles in these days are between vast 
armies where concentration is as difficult as it is necessary, and where 
delay when concentrated, is the one thing to be avoided ; we want to 
find out all about our enemy beforehand, so that when we concentrate 
for attack, we are already in possession of sufficient knowledge 
to enable us to do so at the most advantageous points; if we com- 
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mence hostilities by throwing forward a strong body of troops, we not 
only run the risk of bringing on an unprepared engagement, but we 
may induce the enemy to concentrate in time to frustrate our main 
advance ; surprise being the essence of successful attack, we should 
endeavour to avoid this reconnaissance in force, except perhaps in the 
case where we are so numerically superior, that we can make it at 
two or more places at Once and turn it into the real attack at the 
most favourable point or points. 

Before venturing on any suggestion as to the means by which 
feconnaissance can be effected, it is only proper to refer to the 
closing sentence of the passage quoted above, where mention is made 
of the employment of balloons, Their use in war has already been 
demonstrated, and we may safely conjecture that no civilized nation 
will enter upon a campaign without the aid of dirigible air-ships. 
Without wishing to trespass into the fanciful realms of Jules Verne 
or Mr, Wells, it is possible to picture to ourselves the use to which 
airships might be turned as a means of reconnoitring. Ascending 
unobserved behind the attacking army, they would sail over the 
enemy’s position at night, commence their observation and, completing 
them towards morning, rise out of danger and sail back to their head 
quarters, where they would by means of their telephones, electric wire, 
or signalling give all their information while remaining in observation 
of the enemy's movements. Asthe defending force would also employ 
air-ships, manceuvering, not to say engagements, would ensue between 
the opposing aerial forces. 

Leaving the two belligerents at their stage of future warfare, we 
can now turn our attention to the more prosaic details of what we 
may, bye and bye, be compelled to term “ earthly reconnaissance.” 

If we glance at the method in vogue by which information of the 
enemy is sought for, whether it be the covering of an advancing army 
by a cavalry screen, or the reconnoitring of his position, it is evident 
that any information so obtained must be of the crudest; for, suppos- 
ing the enemy’s cavalry are brushed aside and suspected localities 
efficiently examined, a time will arrive when the enemy’s infantry have 
to be dealt with, and a further advance of the cavalry ceases; the 
actual position of the enemy is still undetermined, and our advance 
must stop until we have found it. 

Some means must be found for getting information, and we can 
resort to two expedients ; either we must penetrate the enemy’s screen 
in front, or we must work round his flanks and rear, or we may do 
both. 

The question is, how can such penetration be effected? 

We have already seen that the long range and rapid fire of modern 
weapons not only enables a comparatively small force to hold a large 
one in check, but that the gaps between the defending units may be 
of considerable width, #.¢., from some hundreds of yards, to over a mile, 
even where no guns are employed by the defenders. I propose, there- 
fore, to make use of these gaps to help our reconnaissance. As regards 
turning the enemy’s flank, I should like to quote another passage 
from Colonel James’ work ; it runs as follows: “The huge modern 
army is very dependent on its communications. These are always 
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open to attack by a force of great mobility, able to move long dis- 
tances without much impedimenta. Five thousand men on _ horses 
and bicycles, with food and ammunition, carried on auto-mobiles able 
to do 50 or 60 miles a day, could carry destruction into the rear of an 
army and paralyse its movements, while its power of resistance with 
modern weapons is so great, that it could fairly hope to make good its 
retreat.” Herein lies some hope for the reconnoitrer. Leaving our 
first proposition for the present, let us see what can be done in 
regard to the second. The reconnoitring parties can either accom. 
pany the raiders, or, following the same procedure, they can make 
a wide turning movement and seek to get in rear of the enemy’s posi- 
tion. In countries with good roads like those in Western Europe, the 
motor cycle could be used, and in close country with bad roads 
relays of horses. Suppose a party to consist of four men on cycles 
capable of travelling 60 miles a day; in one day they would probably 
be able to get twenty to thirty miles in rear of the enemy’s position, 
and say to miles from the flank they entered by, halting two men 
here, the remaining pair would proceed 1o miles further ; under cover 
of darkness, rain, fog, etc., they would then continue to move for- 
ward, at daybreak they would commence their observations, noting 
the whereabouts of the main body, general line of entrenchments 
and location of the guns, the men would then return to some pre- 
concerted place of rendezvous, after each man had got all the inform- 
ation obtained by the others, they would make the best of their way 
back ; they should have accomplished their task in three days with 
any luck, and as all four have the same information, there would be 
a good chance of at least one getting back in safety. Several 
similar parties would be used, and it would be best to establish 
these in two or more lines, for example, one party would go by the 
right flank ro miles in rear of the position, the next 15 miles in rear 
and so on; in this way the whole area of the position would be 
searched. Similarly, in front we should have small parties moving 
forward along the whole line at varying intervals, their object being 
to penetrate and, if possible, co-operate with the flanking parties, and 
our endeavour would be to arrange io this way a net-work of indivi- 
duals who, although acting independently, would at the same time have 
one common purpose. 

We now come to the two most important questions of all, namely, 
the method to be employed by the individual reconnoitrers and their 
training. In a previous paragraph I have ventured to doubt the 
soundness of the “ Jack-of-all trades ” system, and as the qualities 
of a successful reconnoitrer are “ extensive and peculiar,” I would 
suggest that only men who have an aptitude for such work be 
chosen ; the very characteristics which make the British soldier 
such an admirable fighter, are opposed to those required by the skilled 
reconnoitrer ; equal pluck is necessary for both, but the latter must 
be a man possessed of unusual nerve, resource, knowledge, slimness, 
and endurance. He must be able to move through any sort of 
country noiselessly and be able to utilise to the full, every scrap of 
cover available ; keenness of sight and hearing are essential ; he must 
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in fact possess the qualities of the scout and hunter, with a knowledge 
of sketching and photugraphy, for he must do both well. He must 
cultivate what is known as a“ picture memory,” #.e., one which takes 
in a scene at a glance, and which is able to reprqduce it on paper after- 
wards. In selecting our reconnoitrers from the British or Indian 
Armies, we must go preferably for the men whose early habits of life 
can be turned to account; the man whose previous existence has been 
passed in the open ; the gamekeeper, the poacher, the Shikari, not 
the husbandman or townsman. He is essentially a specialist, and the 
ideal training seems to suggest that he should be caught young and 
trained solely for the purpose. 

That my suggestion for a specially trained corps of reconnoitrers 
is based on the previous experience of former wars, may be gathered 
from the following extract from Colonel Henderson’s “ Stonewall 
Jackson,” page 427: “In the Army of Northern Virginia every 
Commanding General had his own party of scouts, whose business it 
was to penetrate the enemy’s lines, to see every thing ard to hear 
every thing, to visit the base of operations, to inspect the line of 
communications and to note the cendition or temper of the hostile 
troops.” We cannot therefore reasonably doubt, that in the past, 
so in the future, reconnoitring will be found only possible by having 
specially selected men trained solely for the purpose ; their work will 
be, not to fight, except perhaps to extricate themselves from some 
dangerous situation ; and we must therefore provide them with some 
light handy fire-arm, say, a magazine pistol, and dress them in a 
uniform suitable to the country in which the operations are taking 
place. Khaki for example, is no more fitted for work in a green or 
woody country, than red or black ona sandy plain. The corps should 
have special privileges and better pay, and their efficiency should be 
so constantly tested, that there should be no chance of indifferent 
officers or men remaining in it, and those incompetent from mental 
or physical defects should be eliminated at once. I have not touched 
on the question of the use of spies, these would be largely used, but 
their employment is outside the scope of this paper, and I will there- 
fore conclude by again urging the necessity for the formation of a 
special corps, and not to endanger the success of future campaigns, 
by starting them with untrained and comparatively useless men, who, 
instead of providing information, are liable to capture, and simply 
capable of obtaining information which may lead our armies, not to 
victory but to disaster. 
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THE DIFFICULTIES IMPOSED BY SMOKELESS POWDER 
AND LONG RANGE WEAPONS, ON THE RECONNAIS- 
SANCE OF AN ENEMY'S POSITION. 


BY MAJOR W. EWBANK, RE., D. A. A. G., FOR INSTRUCTION. 


A study of tactical developments, like that of every other science, is 
a studv of the relationship between “ cause” and “effect.” The introvuc- 
tion of smokeless powder and the increase inthe range and rapidity of 
fire are causes ’’, the effect of which we see in the modifications t bat 
have taken place in tactical ideas. In the reconnaissance that we 
are considering, the very causes that have made the operation so 
difficult. have at the same time enhanced the necessity of the 
reconnaissance and increased the importance of its successiul accom- 
plishment. 

It may help us torealise the necessity of this reconnaissance and 
the difficulties attendant on its accomplishment, if we take a campaign 
from military history and endeavour to imagine it fought out under 
allthe modern conditions of war, For this purpose we will take a 
campaign that illustrates the two principal uses that may be made of 
the defensive. Those whosee the Journal of the United Service 
Institution of India will probably have read Colonel Rundail’s 
interesting lecture on the Atlanta Campaign in the October number of 
last year. I propose taking merely the broad outlines of this campaign 
asatext,and will try to picture what the conditions wou!d be if 
we were fighting a campaign, somewhat similar as regards strategy 
and tactics, but invested with the conditions that modern war would 

ive it. 
8 The broad outlines of the Atlar.ta Campaign were as follows :— 

A Northern, (Federal) force, of strength nearly 100,000 men 
invades the coun'ry west of the Alleghany mountains, and presses back 
a Southern, (Confederate), force of strength at the outset, probably 
60,000 men, but reinforced after the campaign had commenced, upto 
a strength estimated at 75,co0 men The Northerners had in their 
advance only one line of railway. The Southerners had a very act.ve 
cavalry force which continually threatened, and often attacked, the 
Northerners line of communications. 

Let us now imagine ourselves to be the Northern force invading a 
Southerner’s country under conditions somewhat similar as regards 
strategy, to that of the Atlanta Campaign, but otherwise modified to 
the possibilities of warfare in modern times ; that is, the enemy, the 
Southerners, have a well-equipped, well trained, regulur army, led by 
experienced generals, and furnished with all that is modern in the 
way of guns and fire-arms. 

Let us also assume that at the outset we are superior in strength, 
but that before the campaign is concluded it is possible that our oppon- 
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ents may receive reinforcements ; further, that, as we advance into 
the enemy's country we shall have only one line of railway available, 
subject to our being able to repair any damage done to it ty the 
enemy. 

The strategy open to the enemy is instructive for our purpose, 
because it illustrates the different tactical uses that may be made by 
him of the defensive, and the necessity of reconnaissance on our part. 

He may adopt either of two lines of strategy :— 

The first, to do very muchas the Confederates, or Southerners 
did in the Atlanta Campaign ; that is, they took up strorgly intrenched . 
positions only to evacuate them, when they were turned, to retreat to 
previously prepared positions in rear. ‘This is an example of what 
may be called the pure defensive. In itself it would gain no decisive 
results, but it would carry some advantages as a temporising policy 
to gain time for reinforcements to come to the defenders’ aid. If 
we attack a heavily intrenched position, we should suffer heavy loss. 
The position will have been chosen with a good and prepared field of 
fire. No large counter-attack being contemplated by the enemy, 
there will be no restrictions to a large use of obstacles, 
natural or improviscd, to detain our attack under their effective fire. 
If we turn the position, the enemy gains time by the wide turning 
movement involved, and great care will be necessary to protect the 
flank of our turning force. The enemy’s cavalry screen, supported 
by Horse Artillery and Mounted Infantry, will prolong his flanks and, 
by giving notice of our turning movement, will allow the enemy to 
evacuate his position, The second course open to the Southerners, 
would be to make sucha skilful use of the offensive-defensive, as to 
neutralise their inferiority in numbers, and enable them to take the 
offensive In this case their position would be chosen with their 
counter-attack prominently in their view. It would be chosen to invite 
attack, to reap all the advantag:s that a skilfully prepared position may 
confer and then to give the opportunity of launching a strong counter- 
stroke. It is well to consider what the advantages of sucha position 
would be tothe enemy. His first line troops would be well concealed ; 
posted with a good field of fire; ranges ascertained; and an ample 
supply of ammunition at hand The importance of concealment to 
the defence is so great that no effort would be spared to conceal his 
dispositions, The difficulty in locating his position will be still further 
complicated by his mobile troops, Cavalry, Horse Artillery, and Mount- 
ed Infantry, occupying a false front or false flanks. In the main 
Position the trenches would afford the defenders cover against any 
attempt on our part at preparatory artillery fire, and would be 
carefully designed to avoid enfilade fire. His guns, will be concealed. 
The machine guns and lighter field guns may still further study 
concealment by reserving their fire until our attacking infantry pre- 
sent a good target. It is most important to remember that motion 
means loss of concealment as a rule, The infantry-man can fire 
with little motion, while the service of guns necessitates more motion 
on the part of the men. Even when we locate and endeavour to 
crush him, his guns, covered ways and alternative emplacements, will 
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render this ditheult. Local reserves will be on the watch f-« 
opportunities to make local countereattacks, or to reinforve wean 
points. Last, and not least a comparatively strong General Reserve 
willbe concealed ready to take advantage of any mistake on our pat 
and deliver a strony counter-attack, 
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“ Combined Training” indicates, but only én4dicates means by which it 
may be carried out. These are— 

(1) Personal reconnaissance. 

(2) Staff Officers 

(3) Patrols and scouts. 

(4) Balloons. 

[hope that officers whose experience renders them better qualified 
to speak than I am, will tell us how much they think personal 
reconnaissance, or staff officers, would be able to ascertain witha skilful 
enemy. One cannot but think that it will not be much with a well 
ordered defence, If this is correct, we are Icft to patrols, scouts and 
balloons, 

Balloons have hardly yet had sufficient trial in this connection, and 
we must leave it to balloon experts to testify on their behalf. It will 
be noticed that “ Combined Training” makes a reference to a “Recons 
niissance in Force,”’ but merely to point out that its disadvantages are 
so great, that it should never be resorted to unless absolutely necessary. 
It is clear that witha well ordered defence a Reconnaissance in force will 
only eff-ct its object if it so decerzes the defenders that they mistake 
it for areal attack, If itis made with a large force it may precipitate, 
on quite undesirable lines, a fight from which it is difficult to withdraw. 
If made with asmall force, it is hable to be crushed, Success will de- 

end upon chance, and there will be no concentration of effort. 
“Combined Training” goes a little further into details as regards 
patrols :—It states that the above disadvantages attendenton a Recon- 
naissance in Force would not apply to what are called, “Strong Patrols.” 
It pictures a troop ora company, approaching unsecn, threatening 
various parts of the enemy’s position, using every device calculated 
to give an exaggerated idea of their numbers, endeavouring to draw 
the fire of the enemy's guns, and possibly having to wait until night- 
fall to make good its retreat. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that in tg00 a small book 
was written by a Captain Von der Goltz called © Independent Patrols.” 
The author sketched the advantages that might accrue in various 
operations from the use of‘ inacyendent infantry patrols ” consisting 
of specially selected and highly trained groups. His scheme was, 
that each section of the German company, which would be about 80 
men, should provide a group of 8 men with a non-commissioned offi- 
cer, all specially selected and specially trained. These groups were 
to carry compressed rations and sufficient ammunition to render them 
independent, if necessary, for two or three days. 

In every company there must be some men with a much better 
aptitude for finding their way about, and a better eye for country 
than others, There is no doubt that this aptitude could be educated 
and improved. Instead, then, of using the company as though the 
men were all, more or less, of the same level of intelligence, spe- 
cial work would be entrusted to men of special aptitude and special 
education. The company commander will perhaps say, “that is very 
fine, but you propose to deprive me of my best men.’ [| would suggest 
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that our company might furnish two such groups, and that one « f 
them be always left fur the company commander. He alsore yer s 
trained scouts, for it is recognised now that the comptny ts tbe 
fighting unit of infantry. 

The weak point in th's scheme is the question " how is the in’ -¢r- 
ation obtained by groups to be transmitted toa centralautturiiy 7% 
The very elasticity with which groups must work would rent-ce 
communication with a central author ty diticult. Phere seems on 
one way out of this d.iculty and that is, either for a group ty retara 
with the information that it has gained, or to send bick two meat re 
different routes, to ensure ayainst any accident happening to oe of 
them. 

‘This question of the special training of selected infantry men fc 
scouting has apparently, not becom tiken up olisidly altionrns re 
regiments do now carry out syne such system. Pt the men 
some sulntantial advantage, such is extsa pry the incent ve to be sel cre 
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THE DIRECTION OF ARTILLERY FIRE, FROM A DISTANCE; 
THE CONCENTRATION OF THE FIRE OF DISPERSED 
BATTERIES AND GUNS, AND THE EFFECT ON ARTIL- 
LERY TACTICS OF THE ADOPTION OF THIS SYSTEM. 


By LiEUTENANT-COLONEL G. G. Simpson, R.F.A. 


The direction of fire from a distance and the concentration of the 
fire of dispersed guns, are really but different settings of the same 
problem 

In India, owing to the delay in issuing any accurately made 
instrument, such as the Field Piotter. Telescope, with graduated 
arc, etc, we are no doubt bchind-hand in this branch of practical 
gannery. 

Besides which, we have no Brigades working together under 
One permanent Commander; so that the system cannot be fairly 
tried for concentrating and directing the fire of dispersed Batteries, 

Regular practice by the Batteries under the Commander of the 
Brigade, who would work the observing partyin war, is necessary 
for even fair results; and in India we cannot yet get this, as the 
Brigades rarely even at practice Camps, work as such, and then 
seldom under their own Lieutenant Colonels. 

Still much may be done in the way of directing the fire of dis- 
persed sections or single guns. 

The system seems more important for, and more applicable to, 
long range guns and howitzers, than to guns of Horse or light field 
artillery ; so that the present chaotic state of artillery Brigades in 
this country does not militate against its use as much as at first sight 
might appear to be the case. 

The question whether light field artillery is any longer of use has 
lately been discussed, but surely no one seriously entertains the idea 
of replacing it wholly by heavy and comparatively immobile long 
Tange guns and howitzers? 

Worked as the complement of each other, heavy guns and light 
field guns may have surprising effects on a battleficld, but each must 
be content to do its own part and not try to usurp the other’s 
functions. s 

The system of directing fire from a flank, or froma long distance, 
is in every respect suitable for heavy long range guns and howitzers, 
but its introduction for Horse and Field artillery, as the rule and not 
the rare exception, would cramp their action and prevent their being 
pushed forward to close range at critical moments ; and though this 
may entail great losses, it is the only action that will give decisive 
results. 

But with heavy Artillery this system, developed and perfected, 
should, by the mobility of the observing party, in a great measure 
annul tke want of mobility inseparable from heavy guns. 
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render this difficult. Local reserves will be on the watch for 
opportunities to make local counter-attacks, or to reinforce weak 
points. Last, and not least, a comparatively strong General Reserve 
will be concealed ready to take advantage of any mistake on our part 
and deliver a strong counter-attack. 

Before we decide to attack, we require information on certain 
points, if we would attack on sound principles. One elementary 
principle has come down from pastages, applicable alike to tactics 
and strategy—we must seek to be locally superior to the enemy at 

the decisive point. How are we to ascertain which is the decisive 
point ? It may be some point dominating the enemy’s position, or 
threatening his line of retreat, but the reasons that make it a decisive 
point will be equally, if not more, patent to the enemy and he will take 
special measures to guard it. 

It is more likely that his weak points will be our first objective. 
The range of modern weap ns with a good field of fire has lengthened 
out the time necessary to attack a position, and greatly increased the 
dificultics of fuiflling a condition that comes in here; viz —the 
necessity of deceiving the enemy asto the objective of our main 
attack. If thisis not done, he will reinforce his weak points, We 
must chain his defenders down to all the other portions of his position, 
and possibly this can only be effected by troops attacking, as well as 
threatening. Hence, we must know the extent of his position, 

I have before referred to the enemy’s protection against any 
preparatory artillery fire. To assist and support our attacks, we 
must have covering fire, both of guns and infantry. Thus it is useful 
to know what positions afford facilities for this covering fire. Thus 
we are led up to the points summarised in “ Combined Training” on 
which information is required, which are,— 

(1) The extent of the position. 

(2) Its weak points, 

(3) The key of the position. 

(4) Features favouring the effectual development of covering 
fire, ; 

It would be desirable also to know the locality of the enemy’s 
General Reserves. When his final counter-attack comes, it is on our 
General Reserve, aided by artillery fire and, possibly, by the rapid 
transfer of mobile troops, that the task of meeting it will fall. 
“ Combined Training” says “ the assailant will base his plan of attack 
on as thorough a reconnaissance of the enemy’s position as possible.” 
We have seen on what points information is required and why it is 
required. The attempt that I have made to picture what the defenders 
can do to baffle us_ will, I hope, indicate some of the difficulties of the 
problem, We must drive in the false front. Even then no smoke will 
betray positions, no heads will show against the sky line. All troops 
will be concealed anda smiling landscape will give no indication of 
the lines that will pour out a rain of lead. 

How is a thorough reconnaissance to be effected? Let us turn 
to our guides for indication of the means by which it may be done. 
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“ Combined Training” indicates, but only indicates means by which it 
may be carried out. These are— 

(1) Personal reconnaissance. 

(2) Staff Officers. 

(3) Patrols and scouts. 

(4) Balloons. 

T hope that officers whose experience renders them better qualified 
to speak than | am, will tell us how much they think personal 
reconnaissance, or staff officers, would be able to ascertain witha skilful 
enemy. One cannot but think that it will not be much with a well 
ordered defence, If this is correct, we are Ic{t to patrols, scouts and 
balloons. 

Balloons have hardly yet had sufficient trial in this connection, and 
we must leave it to balloon experts to testify on theic behalf, It will 
be noticed that ‘“ Combined Training” makes a reference to a “Recon- 
naissance in Force,’’ but merely to point out that its disadvantages are 
so great, that it should never be resorted to unless absolutely necessary. 
It is clear that with a well ordered defence a Reconnaissance in force will 
only effect its object if it so decerves the defenders that they mistake 
it for areal attack. If itis made with a large force it may precipitate, 
on quite undesirable lines, a fight from which it is difficult to withdraw. 
If made with asmall force, it is liable to be crushed, Success will de- 
pend upon chance, and there will be no concentration of effort. 
“Combined Training” goes a little further into details as regards 
patrols :—It states that the above disadvantages attendent on a Recon- 
naissance in Force would not apply to what are called, “Strong Patrols.” 
It pictures a troop or a company, approaching unsecn, threatening 
various parts of the enemy’s position, using every device calculated 
to give an exaggerated idea of their numbers, endeavouring to draw 
the fire of the enemy's guns, and possibly having to wait until night- 
fall to make good its retreat. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that in tg00 a small book 
was written by a Captain Von der Goltz called © Independent Patrols,” 
The author sketched the advantages that might accrue in various 
operations from the use of“ inaependent infantry patrols ” consisting 
of specially selected and highly trained groups. His scheme was, 
that each section of the German company, which would be about 80 
men, should provide a group of 8 men with a non-commissioned offi- 
cer, all specially selected and specially trained. These groups were 
to carry compressed rations and sufficient ammunition to render them 
independent, if necessary, for two or three days, 

In every company there must be some men with a much better 
aptitude for finding their way about, and a better eye for country 
than others, There is no doubt that this aptitude could be educated 
and improved. Instead, then, of using the company as though the 
men were all, more or less, of the same level of intelligence, spe- 
cial work would be entrusted to men of special aptitude and special 
education. The company commander will perhaps say, “that is very 
fine, but you propose to deprive me of my best men.”’ 1 would suggest 
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that our company might furnish two such groups, and that one of 
them be always left for the company commander. He also requires 
trained scouts, for it is recognised now that the company is the 
fighting unit of infantry. 

The weak point in this scheme is the question “ how is the inform- 
ation obtained by groups to be transmitted to a central authority '"? 
The very elasticity with which groups must work would render 
communication with a central authority difficult. There seems only 
one way out of this difficulty, and that is, either for a group to return 
with the information that it has gained, or to send back two.men by 
different routes, to ensure against any accident happening to one of 
them. 

This question of the special training of selected infantry men for 
scouting has apparently, not been taken up officially. although some 
regiments do now carry out some such system. If the men obtained 
some substantial advantage, such as extra pay, the incentive to be select- 
ed would be a valuable means of encouraging inthe soldier what, after. 
all, are qualities that we would have every soldier possess. To 
maintain such an organisation io the field, provision would have to be 
made to repair wastage in these g-oups arising from wounds or 
sickness. ‘Ihis could be met by training in peace a larger number of 
men per company, than was required for the paid establishment of 
company scouts. 

Critics may perhaps contend that all men should be trained to 
scout. ‘That of course is desirabl2, but there must be in every come 
pany men with superior aptitude for the work. 

The selection of, and special training acco.ded to these men would be 
the best means of utilising their superior intelligence. The emulation 
for the distinction and pay of the scout section, would encourage all the 
rank and file to acquire the qualities that are admitted on all sides to 
be so desirable in these days of loose order formations. 

When noticing this proposal to give higher training in scouting to 
selected men, the question arises ‘is our system the best calculated to 
develop the power of initiative in the soldier." We have seen what 
losses among officers a battalion may suffer, We have seen what 
loss of control and delegation of authority to subordinates. even down 
to the soldier, extention necessitates. The heroism of the British 
soldier has excited the admiration of the civilised world. I think that 
all will agree that the problem how to give him the best “ individual 
training” is one that interests all soldiers, and that it would be helpful 
to have the subject well discussed. 
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THE DIRECTION OF ARTILLERY FIRE, FROMA DISTANCE; 
THE CONCENTRATION OF THE FIRE OF DISPERSED 
BATTERIES AND GUNS, AND THE EFFECT ON ARTIL- 
LERY TACTICS OF THE ALOPTION OF THIS SYSTEM. 


By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL G. G. Simpson, R.F.A. 


The direction of fire from a distance and the concentration of the 
fire of dispersed guns, are really but different settings of the same 
problem. 

In India, owing to the delay in issuing any accurately made 
instrument, such as the Field Piotter. Telescope, with graduated 
arc, etc, we are no doubt behind-hand in this branch of practical 
gunnery. 

Besides which, we have no Brigades working together under 
one permanent Commander; so that the system cannot be fairly 
tried for concentrating and directing the fire of dispersed Batteries, 

Regular practice by the Batteries under the Commander of the 
Brigade, who would work the observing partyin war, is necessary 
for even fair results; and in India we cannot yet get this, as the 
Brigades rarely even at practice Camps, work as such, and then 
seldom under their own Lieutenant Colonels. 

Still much may be done in the way of directing the fire. of dis- 
persed sections or single guns. 

The system seems more important for, and more applicable to, 
long range guns and howitzers, than to guns of Horse or light field 
artillery; so that the present chaotic state of artillery Brigades in 
this country does not militate against its use as much as at first sight 
might appear to be the case. : 

The question whether light field artillery is any longer of use has 
lately been discussed, but surely no one seriously entertains the idea 
of replacing it wholly by heavy and comparatively immobile long 
range guns and howitzers? 

Worked as the complement of each other, heavy guns and light 
field guns may have surprising effects on a battlefield, but each must 
be content to do its own part and not try to usurp the other’s 
functions. : 

The system of directing fire from a flank, or froma long distance, 
is in every respect suitable for heavy long range guns and howitzers, 
but its introduction for Horse and Field artillery, as the rule and not 
the rare exception, would cramp their action and prevent their being 
pushed forward to close range at critical moments ; and though this 
may entail great losses, it is the only action that will give decisive 
results. 

But with heavy Artillery this system, developed and perfected, 
should, by the mobility of the observing party, in a great measure 
annul the want of mobility inseparable from heavy guns. 
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A good many schemes have been tried and found to work well in 
this country. 

The first, I think. was that of Major H. R. Cooke, R. G. A. 

This is a system of aiming posts and was fully describedin a 
pamphlet sent round to all Batteries, 

It answers well for the direction of fire from a distant flank of a 
gun, or a battery not dispersed, but it is hardly suitable for concentrat- 
ing the fire of batteries or of several guns dispersed. 

The other plans for laying out the line of fire of guns from a 
distance, with an observing party, are mostly by the plane table, or an 
adaptation of its principles, or witha pocket sextant such adapta- 
tions are in use here and seem to answer well in actual practice. 

They have been made sufficiently’ portable for use with any class 
of battery, so that the chief objection to them has been overcome. 

The first consists of small plane-tables on tripods about 10° by 
6”, one for each battery or gun, and one for the observing party. 

(See Sketch.) 

At A, B. E, and D. are plane table sights, screws, or pins which 
do as well. 

A. B. is laid by the observing party on the battery and by the 
battery on the observing party. A. P. B. is an arc graduated to half 
degrees. 

A. B. 0. C. E. D. are equal scales of yards. 

The Rangetakers with the observing party take the range to the 
target and the distance to the battery. Say range 4,500 yards, dis- 
tance to battery 2,500 yards. 

The observer moves the scale E. D. to 2,500 yards on A. B. and 
directs E, D. on the target. 

He then cuts the scale G. D. at 4,500 yards by the similarly 
graduated scale O C, 

He reads off the battery range O. T. say 4,200 yards, and the angle 
on the arc where O C cuts it, and signals these to the battery, batteries, 
single guns or sections. 

The battery or gun commander at once puts out his aiming posts 
and gives out the range signalled. 

‘Lhe effect of each shot must of course be signalled, and for this 
purpose a pair of signallers must accompany the observing party from 
each battery, section or gun. 

Another form of the same instrument, which is even cheaper and 
more portable, is now being tried. This consists entirely of tapes and 
light wooden aiming sticks. 

Instead of the table and tripod, a tape 180 inches or degrees 
is pegged down on the ground ina semicircle. Its diameter A. B. 
another tape, is directed on the battery, and instead of the scales O. C, 
G D two other tapes with scales on them are used, 

These run on the diameter of the semicircle by loops at O and E, 

There are light aiming posts atthe ends of the diameter A. 
B. and of the scales, for directing them on the battery and on the 
target. 

This is very portable, but in rocky ground it cannot be used. 
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Of course these are makeshift instruments and do not pretend to 
be absolutely accurate, but as the results entirely depend with any’ 
instrument on the accuracy of the range takers, perhaps as good’ 
practical results may be expected as when using scientifically accurate’ 
telescopes and arcs. 

Practically we have found: that they ate seldom more than one 
degree out, with reliable range takers. 

Any non-commissioned officer can learn to usé themin a few 
lessons, as there is nothing scientific or complicated about them, 

They can be readily used for the direction of the line of fire of 
several dispersed guns or batteries. 

The wanestable, however, acts best for twe or more guris or 
batteries as the base can be more quickly directed’ on each in‘succes- 
sion. When once a line of fire is laid out, any part of the Field can’ 
at once be switched on to by the use of long deflection bars. 

The adoption and perfecting of any scheme for directing artillery: 
fire from a distance suggests new ideas in the choice of positions, 
especially for long range guns and Howitzers, 

For what is required, when using this method of fire direction, 
is, not to command a view overthe country from the guns, but from 
the observing party. 

The object’ is to see from the observing party and to conceal 
the guns. 

Although the observing party must be onas commanding a _ point 
as possible, the positions of the guns’should now be chosen for their’ 
unobtcusiveness and unlikelihood, and, therefore, instead of choosing 
a commanding hill, they may better be hidden in some shallow, 
unsuspected and unmapped depression in a low-lying flat part of the 
battle field. 

Undoubtedly such a position would have the advantage of being: 
almost impossible to locate, and the saving of time and labour in taking: 
a heavy gun or howitzer into such a position would be immense, 

Getting a big gun up a big hill may mean days, and certainly 
must mean hours of labour. During all this time its services and 
those of the large working party employed to move it are lost. 

So long as the observing party can see the country, there is no 
need for the gun Commanders to see more than their own signallers 
who are with the observing party. 

There are so many drawbacks to the system when applied to Horse 
and Field artillery, that it should, as arule, only be used for gans of 
long range and howitzers, which can be kept far back from the firing 
line. 

There must always be a great deal of dead ground in front of 
these guns, at any rate within short and medium range of guns of 
flat trajectory. This would necessitate very large escorts were the 
guns pushed on to anything like decisive ranges. 

Vith practice, the rate of fire from heavy guns directed from a 
distance should, when the range and fuze are found, be nearly as rapid 
as in direct fire, and it ought to be more accurate, as the observation 
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will be from a point nearer the target, and all elevation will be Ld 
clinometer. But to bracket a target and find the fuze will, wit 
the best of signalling, be longer than when observing from the gun 
position. 

For a moving target, this system might give fair results, but 
only when the target was approaching or retiring directly along 
the line of fire. This is, of course, quite unlikely to happen in actual 
war, except when a road or defile compels an advance or retirement 
directly towards or away from the guns, 

The observing party ought to give timely warning of danger 
and the guns will be very hard to locate. 

Still, in positions such as above described, there must be danger 
of surprise if guns are pushed forward. The system should therefore 
be sparingly applied to Horse and light Field guns, which, to have 
their full effect, must be pushed on in close support of the 
infantry at some time, however long their extreme range may be 
And when so sent tothe front, they must be more effective and less 
liable to surprise, when they command all possible ground to their 
front or flanks, and so can seize fleeting opportunities. 

When guns become dependent on observing parties, these take 
the place of the layers and must therefore be handled with great care 
and skill, In going into position, their movements should be con- 
cealed by every device from the enemy. Signallers communicating 
with the guns must keep out of sight, or the party may be destroyed 
by having infantry or artillery fire concentrated on it, and the services 
of the gun lost until it is replaced. : 

It will therefore be well to have a second observing party in 


‘eserve. 

fo fulfil to the utmost its object, the observing party must be 
handled with great daring and pushed well to the front, for the 
further they can get to the front, the better they can carry out their 
purpose ; the effect of shell can be more accurately observed ; 
critical points can be attacked as the battle progresses. 

There will be no doubt as to when to increase the elevation, 
asthe infantry attack nears the point of the enemy’s position on 
which the shell are falling, whilst the wishes of the Commander can be 
conveyed to the observing party without difficulty. 

A really good observing party will want special training in 
several lines. 

They should have the instinct of the stalker to reach their post 
undetected by their quarry, and must know, by map or judgment of 
country, the best station to attain. 

They will require plenty of nerve and resolution to get such a 
post, hold it, and signal and observe cooly and accurately even under 
close and hot fire. With enterprising and_ skilful officers and men, 

uick and efficient signallers which we shall now soon again get in 
the Royal Artillery, great results might be attained by this system ; 
and it may revolutionise our ideas of a good artillery position for 
long range guns and howitzers, and, moreover, when fully developed 
and perfected, will in a great measure remove the greatest disadvantage 
of heavy Field artillery which is its want of mobility. 
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FINIS EQUI! 


By Captain I. FITZGERALD-LEE, 1ST PUNJAB VOLUNTEER 
RIFLES. 


There has been a long distance ride in France, and the usual 
comments have followed in all the newspapers, I have never known 
anything in its way so amusing, and at the sametime so little credit- 
able to our self-respect, or our national character, as the howl of horror 
and wrathful indignation which arose from a large section of the 
kindhearted, but fussy, British public on the occasion of the long 
distance ride from Berlin to Vienna a few years ago. Now, when 
the French have organised a similar competition, the same outburst 
of feeling is repeated and intensified; and an enterprising British 
officer who took part in the ride is looked upon as something worse 
than a murderer. 

People who will insist on looking at a thing only from one point 
of view never think of asking themselves whether something may not 
be learnt by approaching the subject from a different point of view. 
Now, if we look at these long distance rides free from sentimental 
bias, we shall find that there are some useful and interesting lessons 
to be learnt from them, 

Everything done by the military authorities in Germany and by 
the officers of the German army has an object in view, a military 
object, and, above all, a practical object. ‘ Alles was wir tretben,” 
said Count Hiseler, “ muss einen kriegsaweck haben” (everything 
that we carry out must have a war object in view.) This truth 
slipped out in the Count's speech, and he was inade to regret his indis- 
cretion ; he was penalised for the exposed card. But he only express- 
ed in words the thoughts and sentiments of every man on the chief 
staff in Berlin. 

The ride from Berlin to Vienna was undertaken and carried out 
in view ofa certain krtegsaweck, and it was attended with the most 
important results. It would be well to try to find out what these 
practical results were. 

In the science and practice of modern war, if there is one thing 
more important than another, that thing is speedy and accurate in- 
formation. Mobility is, of course, a matter of the highest importance ; 
so is discipline, sois steady and accurate shooting, but inform- 
ation stands first. Without this, all the lessons which have been 
taught, and perhaps learnt, on the barrack square and at manuvres 
are practically worthless. Now, in order to obtain timely information 
over any distance in the theatre of war, the telegraph and the tele- 
phone can doa great deal. Wireless telegraphy may be left out of 

the question altogether as being too clumsy and intricate, requiring 
elaborate preparation, liable to be tapped and otherwise interfered 
with, and thus, under the present circumstances at least, entirely 
unsuited to the operations of modern war. The conveying of mes- 
Sages is in itself a very small kriegseweck ; the message, tobe of 
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any use, must come at the right time, to the right place and to the 
right manethis is the perfection of intelligence. But,onthe other 
hand, the perfection of mobility is the conveying of men and materiai 
to the right place at theright time. Activity in the movement and 
rapidity in the employment of even small bodies of troops, are equi- 
pelea to an enormous increase in their effective force. “ The 
victory”’ said Napoleon, “ is to that man who can bring his force to 
bear on a particular point at the right moment.” And this is just as 
true to-day, as it was when Soult carried the heights of Pratzen and 
Ney swept through the blazing lanes of Friedland. 

The means which we possess at present for conveying men and 
material in war are, generally speaking, three in number: the rail- 
way, the horse, and the feet of marching men. Camels and elephants 
are local and luxurious; steamers and river-boats we may call 
accidental ; ekkas, tongas, and carts in general, are very difficult to 
procure in anything like sufficient numbers ; so that we may leave 
out all these. Of the first three mentioned, the railway is the 
easiest, and, up to the present, the most expeditious and, therefore, 
the best; but railways have their limits and their weak points even in 
a land of strategic railways like Germany. A railway may be easily 
rendered not only useless, but a positive danger to the side employ- 
ing it in time of war; bridges may be blown up and tunnels blowa 
down ; commanders may be tempted, nay compelled, ‘to bug a line of 
railway to their severe loss, when another route would have beea 
much better for the attainment of their object. 

Going on foot is a tedious and wearying performance, now con- 
fined to uncivilised countries and lands where there are no railways 
to speak of. As far as the horse is concerned, he has been proved 
useful with those who know how to make the best of him, but 
everything points to his becoming every day of less consequence in 
the operations of war; his day is past ; he, like the railway, has 
his limits, and it was these limits which were fairly discovered for 
the first time in the long distance ride from Berlin to Vienna. 

The distance between these two cities is about six hundred kilo- 
metres. I know the road; it is fairly level nearly the whole way, well 
made, but, in parts, rather hard forhorses. For artillery it would be 
the perfection of a road. The railway between the two cities is 
roughly about the same length as the road. An ordinary express 
train covers this distance in sixteen hours ; a troap train would take 
much longer. The results of the long distance ride go to prove that 
a horse, at his very best, can doit in seventy-two hours, and it is offi- 
cially laid down that the average foot-soldier could get over it in one 
hundred and forty-five hours. 

From this we seethat the cavalry man in the long ran, and with 
everything in his favour, goes only twice as fast as the foot-soldier, 
and that the train goes four-and a-half times as fast as the horse. | 
shall here take the liberty of introducing a new element into this 
competition, another means of locomotion, a mechanical one. Let us 
find where the bicycle comes in. I can prove that it comes in about 
half way between the train and the horse, 
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The average cyclist cando, and bas done, the distance from Berlin 
to Vienna in thirty-two heurs. Professienal cyclists have done it in 
twenty-four hours, but for the purpose I have in view, I shall leave out 
the professional and deal only with the average, nntrained man 
whose time is thirty-two hours. 

We see that the cyclist is half as fast as the express train, and 
very nearly as fast as the troop train, especially if we take the fastest 
cyclist and the slowest troop train. He is, for a long distance, more 
than twice as fast as the horse, and, for any distance, long or short, 
more than four times as fast as the foot-soldier. 

The average time which the train takes to doa kilometre (1,093 
English yards) is a minute and a half, the cyclist does it in three 
minutes, the horse in seven, and the foot-soldier in fifteen. It will 
be worth while to go iato these facts and figures carefully. For the 
first four kilometres the horse can keep up an average of one 
kilometre in a minute and a-half, a rate of speed which is equal to 
that of the train and twice as fast as the cyclist. Good for the horse 
so far. But when it comes to eight—ten—twelve kilometres. the 
cyclist is beginaing to creep up; at seventeen or eighteer he is 
level with the horse, but at twenty the horse is nowhere. 

All our best knowledge is a matter of experience, and these 
results which I have laid down are established by experience beyond 
all manner of doubt, Anybody who doubts it can very easily put 
it to the test. There area great many sporting men ‘and cyclists 
in India, let any of them test these results on a fairly good Toad; it 
will be fonnd that there is not a horse in all the land which can 
beat the average cyclist in a twelve or fourteen mile race. Very 
few horses will be able to win a twelve mile Tace of this sort, but 
when it comes to fifteen miles or more, there is no quadruped living, 
ald perhaps the reindeer, able to beat a cyclist for this distance 
of road, 

Even as late as twenty or thirty years ago, anybody who was 
bold enough to assert that a man on wheels, by his own bodily exer- 
tion alone, could travel twice as fast as a horse, would have been 
looked upon as a man who allowed his imagination rather a loose 
rein, but here we are now face to face with this established fact, 
that for a long distance the horse is no match for the cyclist, and 
that in any competition between the two, the horse is useless after 
such a short distance as twelve miles. And still more, while the 
cyclist, after a long run, is fit and ready to repeat his journey next 
day at the latest, the horse, after his long ride, may be never fit 
to ride again. On the occasion of the long distance ride, many 
dead horses were to be met with along the road; those which 
were not dead were broken down ; and many of the riders were laid 
up, sick and sore, for many days afterwards. But the cyclists went 
spinning along merrily, much better and healthier after their ride 
than before it. 

It takes half a year to teach a man to ride a horse ; any man can 
learn to ride a bicycle in half-an-hour. The bicycle does not require 
breathing-time, rest, water, food, or a constant special attendant ; 
it never suffers from lameness, stumbles, staggers, soreness or sicke 
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ness of any sort ; it neither kicks, bites, nor bolts, it takes up very 
little room, comes and goes silently, can travel by night as swiftly 
and safely as by day, does not raise clouds of dust by which its 
presence may be betrayed, is easily hidden and easily carried across 
fields, bad ground, hedges, or any ordinary obstacle; it is much 
cheaper than a horse and far more lasting. When we take all these 
things into consideration, we cannot help being surprised that such 
a machine is not made more practically useful in war. 

For the important duties of collecting and transmitting informa 
tion, the cavalry man, or the mounted infantry man, is a long way 
behind the cyclist. For taking advantage of the information so 
transmitted by making a sudden dash on a weak point or unpro- 
tected flank, the cyclist is the best. When the cyclist comes to the 
scene of action he needs nobody to hold his horse. Every man of 
a cyclist company can step into the firing line. Where there is a 
point of tactical importance to be gained and held, the cyclist can 
get to it quicker than any other fighting man, even were it forty miles 
away. And thus canbe said of him, what cannot be said of any 
other man—he is useful in strategy as well as in tactics. A com- 
pany of cyclists is altogether superior to one of mounted infantry, as 
a supplement to a body of regular cavalry, as an escort to artillery, 
or for worrying the advance of a body of hostile infantry. [n this last 
situation, when properly handled, they could be made into a regular 
swarm of hornets. The sudden and silent appearance of the cyclist, 
his equally sudden vanishing away out of sight, his complete inde- 
pendence, and particularly the fact that heis neither seen nor 
heard by night, raise his value as a fighting machine, much higher 
than that of any man on horseback. On ordinary rough ground he 
can lay his machine flat behind a stone a few inches high, in a furrow, 
in a ditch, anywhere, anda company of cyclists can stand in a feld 
of wheat or sugarcane, so that nobody will know that any one is there. 
When cavalry fight on foot, and the fight is suddenly broken off, it 
is sometimes found very difficult even with the best trained horses, 
to mount quickly and get away, but with the iron horse there is 10 
difficulty whatever. Moreover, the cyclist on the retreat from any body 
of troops can always exactly tell how far away it is by a very simple 
arrangement for marking the revolutions of his wheel. If a cyclist 
scout comes on a body of infantry on the march, his company cao 
make themselves very troublesome to the men going on foot. The 
men on wheels can always find the men on foot, and find out all about 
them; the foot-soldier can never find out anything about the cyclist. 
Whilst the former is never at ease, day or night, when worried by2 
well-managed troop of cyclists, and while he tramps wearily along, the 
cyclist speeds gaily and comfortably forward, enjoying the cool breeze, 
which, even in a hot climate, is created by his speed. Any good 
leader of men, with a cavalry division, a few batteries of horse 
artillery, a battalion of cyclists, a cyclist pontoon column with alu- 
minium pontoons, can go all over Europe or India, straight for the 
enemy wherever he may be, and strike a sudden terror into him 
when he is found, 
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If war is carried on in mountainous countries, in places where 
there are bad roads, or no roads at all, it may be asked what could 
be done with cyclists under these circumstances ? Let us take, as an 
example, a war in the Khyber Hills. The cycles are put safely into 
a depét at Peshawar or Jumrood ; the cyclists fall into the ranks 
with the infantry ; and it willbe found that they have better lungs 
and legs for mountain warfare than any other men in the army. 
If they have been at all well trained there is no fear that they will 
be backward in climbing the hills, in taking cover, orin the final 
tush. When fighting in the plains, where there are good roads 
leading to all the principal places, they will be invaluable for convey- 
ing light transport, ammunition, or supplies, or for dashing up to 
and supporting a weak point. 

Let us go back to 1870, to Vionville ; Alvensleben began to fight 
at half past four in the morning against the overwhelming numbers of the 
French, and for four long hours he had to keep up his hard fighting with- 
out any hope of assistance, If at that time the First and Second German 
Armies had had a few cyclist battalions, these could have come up 
to assist Alvensleben with the greatest ease, fresh and in full vigour. 
Now Germany, or to be more correct, Prussia, has more than once 
surprised the world in matters of war. Her introduction of the 
iron ramrod in 1741, and the brecch-loader in 1866, were changes 
of the greatest importance. It is quite possible that before long 
we shall see her organising battalions of cyclists, with orders laid 
down for them something like this—On the day of battle the cyclists 
are to be made use of, first of all for the purposes of reconnoitring, 
with the express warning that they must not allow themselves to 
be drawn into a fight; having performed this duty, they are to 
withdraw and keep at a safe and convenient distance and in a good 
position for reinforcing, any weak or hard-pressed point of the fight- 
ing-line. 
me Should anybody ask where are all the cycles to come from, I 
should reply by asking what is being done at Enfield or Dum-dum ? 
When we remember that for the last thirty years our war authorities 
have done nothing but think and plan and write about calibre, 
powder, bullet, range, trajectory, and penetration, all for the pur- 
pose of getting the best rifle, we cannot, at the same time forget 
that in the last great war, 1870-71, the side which had the best 
rifle suffered the severest defeat of modern times. There is no 
denying this important fact ; over and over again has it been stated 
by the highest military authorities in Germany that the chassepot 
was far better than the werder, or the mausar,or any other rifles the 
Germans had. And yet the men behind the chassepot were defeated 
and pursued all over their own country by men with an inferior 
rifle. Ninety thousand of them with their chassepots surren- 
dered at Sedan to sixty thousand Germans; nearly two hundred 
thousand of them surrendered, at Metz, to a force not nearly so large 
in effective fighting strength. Of the army which had the best 
rifle, twelve thousand officers and three hundred and seventy thou- 
sand men were made prisoners. Many reasons can be, and have 
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been given, for this extraordinary result, unheard-of up: to that time 
in the history of war, but nobody has ever been so bold as to 
give the superiority of the French rifle as a reason. The main 
causes of the terrible defeat of the French must be sought elsewhere— 
bad. leading, want of self-confidence and self-control, which means 
want of discipline, but never want of good rifles, 

The worshipiof the rifle, and devotion to the solution of the 
problem of how to kill a man mathematically, have been, and are, the 
main articles in the cult of the modern leaders in war. It is heresy 
of the blackest sort to think of introducing anything else, so that I 
fear the cycle will-have to wait until it becomes fashionable, 

In all civilised countries there are no such votaries of precedent 
as military men, none so blind or so bigoted: in opposing anything 
which looks like innovation, When, in the wars: of the Common- 
wealth, some of Ireton’s infantry began to fire the musket from the 
shoulder instead of resting it on a fork, this was attributed to laziness, 
the men were taken out of the ranks, sent to the rear, and severely 
flogged. When the needle-gun was first introduced into the 
Prussian army, the new firearm became the subject of great 
mirth in Vienna, but the Austrians found it by no means a 
laughing-matter when they made its acquaintance on the fatal 
field of “ KGniggritz.’’ When the lance was done away with in 
the Russian regular army, and the Dragoon regiments taught 
to fight on. foot, many an old, white headed, Polkounsk shook his head 
dolefully and swore that “ the service was going to the dogs, Sir.” 
Nor have we, ourselves, shown very great inclination for any important 
innovation. It was fully twelve years from the first time the question 
was raised that any thing was done in the way of organising a body 
of mounted infantry ; and even then it was only taken up in a half 
hearted, amateurish sort of way. To hope, therefore, that we shall 
take the lead in recognizing and reaping benefits to be derived 
from the very patent advantages of the cycle is, perhaps, to 
be over sanguine. I am well aware that there are already such 
things as cyclist corps sometimes seen at manceuvres. But: nobody 
ever takes them seriously. They are looked upon with smiles. 
Has any man ever seen them mentioned in written: orders? 
No, they are absolutely ignored. I well remember the great review 
which was held at Aldershot in August 1888, before the German 
Emperor. There were more than eight hundred cyclists among 
the troops, and not one of them was seen the whole day. I 
asked the officer in charge of them what he had been doing 
that we had not seen them. Oh! he had been “ sent out Farnborough 
way to report on any movements he observed, and to give information”! 
The roads in England are particularly suitable for the man- 
ceuvres of wheel companies, but they are in this respect far 
inferior to the long level roads-of India, from Calcutta. to Peshawar, 
from Umballa to Madras. Indeed, there is no eran in the world. so 
well suited for moving quickly about-on bicycles as: India, Anywhere 
all over the plains.the cyclistis invaluable, and for: all the practical 
purposes of war, far supecior tothe horse; It is. easier to-supporta 
man thana horse. A sore back on the horse is a much more serious 
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thing than a blister on a man’s foot. In extended operations of war, 
the man always holds out, especially under trying circumstances, longer 
than the horse, In times of want and difficulty, even under ordinary 
hardships, the horse is the first to break down. On the retreat from 
Moscow all the horses died. In the forced marches from Spain to 
Germany after this retreat, the French regiments lost sixty per cent 
of their horses, and, with regard to this, it must be remembered that the 
French cavalry-man was then, as he has always been, particularly 
careful of his horse. He is taught todoa great many things for his 
horse, which an English cavalry-man is never taught. I[n the recent 
war in South Africa, the teaching which some of the Imperial Yeomanr 
had about horses in many cases was less than elementary. We all 
know the result; the whole world knows it. No department need send 
to South America or Austria for a well made cycle. There is a great 
deal said and written just now about encouraging Home trade, and 
the cycle industry is one of the largest in England. By the demand from 
the army for a large number of cycles the English home manufacture 
would be encouraged ; our own money would go into our own pockets ; 
the British workman and the clever Indian mechanic would flourish. 
Of course, bad bicycles would still be made, here and there, but they 
need not be bought ; and the contractor who has to supply them will, 
for his own advantage. give good ones. 

Anybody who saw and observed the decided victory of the wheel 
over the horse in the long distance ride from Berlin to Vienna, must 
have exclaimed to himself : Fints equa! alas the poor horse ! That is 
the end of him. He did good work in his day, but his day is past. 
He is a noble animal, and there was no sight so grand to behold, as 
cavalry charges, like those of Zeydlitz, Kellerman, and Murat. But 
latterly there have beenalso cavalry charges, for example, at Balaklava, 
Mars-la-Tour, and on the plateau of Illy, and they were all 
complete failures. Not failures, 1 acknowledge, from a sentimental 
point of view ; the story of the charge of the Light Brigade will live 
for ever in English, as that of Bredow’s Brigade will in German, and 
the name of the gallant Marguirette in French; but they accomplished 
little or nothing, practically, and we are no longer sentimental; we 
cannot afford it, we must be deadly inearnest. The beautiful ship 
with its tall masts and its white sails shining in the sunlight, was one 
of the most beautiful sights the eyes of man ever rested upon; but the 
squat, dirty looking, noisy, evilsmelling steamboat, with ugly black 
clouds of smoke above it and about itand behind it, has ousted the 
white, graceful Witch of the Wave” and for ever consigned her to 
oblivion. It must be the same with the horse and the cycle, sooner 
or later, in the operations of war. He will be a bold man who intro- 
duces the cycle to its proper place in a campaign: he will expose 
himself to jeers and abuse ; it well behoves him, therefore, to go gently 
to work. When the potato was first introduced into Europe, this very 
good and wholesome article of food was looked upon wit disgust in 
Germany. At last the people were induced to cultivate it, because 
the ladies made it the fashion to wear the blossom of the potato-stalk 
in their hats and bonnets. ; 
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A NOTE ON REDUCED CHARGES FOR SERVICE RIFLES. 
By LiguTenant-CoLonet F, F. R. BurGESS, INDIAN Aruy. 


About two years ago there appeared in this journal a note cf s-=- 
experiments made by me with reduced charyes for the ‘Bop en 
rifle, which I thought would be found useful for the instructca =x 
recruits and indifferent shots. 

[t will be seen from the accompanying extract from the New Y -& 
Fishing and Shooting’ that the United States Marine Cor;a bas 
adopted reduced charges for short range or gallery practice, we-¥ 
similar to those [ experimented with 

As the calibre of their service rifle, 30 inch, is very nearly 
same as ours, the bullet adopted by them ought to shoot very we") 3 
our rifle if made of +313 inch diameter instead of -310 inch 

The mould used by me for the 303 rifle cast a bullet of striae + 
diameter, weighing 160 grains solid, or 145 hollow pointed, of Ma-: 
Henry lead. This made very good practice at toovards wee a 
charye of 7 grains of amberite, which probably gave a murrie ve cot 
of about goo foot seconds, The g-vrain charge used bv th: Amen. iss 
for the lighter 87-grain bullet adopted by them, probaly gives sa- as 
ballistic results, qu te good enouh for short range pra: tice. 

These reduced charyes are most useful for instruct onal Porc 
They fulfil all the purposes of the Morris tube without, lar the latte: 
altering the weight of the mfle and give far greater accuracy. T -e 
do not in any way damage the rifle. 

Loasting tools to suit the 303 anmunition could easily be imcnetei 
from the Stites and the refilling of the old fired cases would be a cue 
ful and interesting occupation for the men in their leisure time. 


Extract from the New York“ Fishing and Shooting” 


Parsaant to an order from Be gider Genaral G. P. Bot of the Ueent S-a-en 
Marine Corps Maine Rulus Ho bare andothe «Sere of the Marne Cop have wee 
eondecting a of ex eriments w th various bu iets and charges @' d “erest pow mea 
ba view uf sovurng a satisfactory charge f+ stort range pra- Am eg the me we 
gubritted was one des yred by the Ideal 4fy Co. of New Maven, Coce. des ete 
Be N> wH.28s whichishere | inetemted (See di rge im 

The t eward e@lge of the front hantic ett shar aniects ava ecrayer wt ch celenrs 
the reer tiem left in the hovel and iepoaite it in tie front gr ove Cree -g ome 
Darrel each ehotantareys arfaleccs co ste! alter being t. apes ee sw 
dition aand to be prefershetot wt tare a se with the gr. ve eee cre 
moste. The recelar se woe stile afte yng be-n fred tolmemetirin@ © foe 
shape, The meerie of the hei. se then ea canted te 31>: 1 Uebs et ee . at 
Bod e:gec to that hameres wth aminplierent cate especie ‘ylue thet pepee Tre 
be’ et isthen wate, aanug 8 nthe vurre cl the on acharcew of @ ge we of 
Lefin end Rande Unique sow ier, mease-el oth the lice! Va versal pow ef menane 
No. §, meacare eet al 7g tie. notcr npel The reyguiar shut rence wer ece 
trmeete 7h treet Woh tne Ma 1104 (he Oh Ot ng wart .und to be very ane ee ome 
trere was nn tooling of the barrel 
To cacy the varnes Marine Compe erat ree with @ conse e oa ft! orem ng 
this em~un tio, anorder hee been given tetoe | en Wig CO New Haven cman 
for ome vet lor -ech stative, a bertto oo tit of toe tome: Ow live ‘ue "¢ 
Press with stops and ocr: hell tenner; ‘oatong chavder; rerar-ac ,2-78 en 
Sorng; stud | tewer, hantie ard bawe shel be te decane sed mum yer oen 
shelier ander 110 a-h in “ameter: one Idea! pred-t 10a ere No §; eee cme cone 
Gatorantdesertorbs «No jU4 845 tore diy ccm eced: 8 arn ey mee c's tom 
B@eender (di ete Ns -A.a4§. aod a quast ty of isoricat ng ot wa thatare te be cane 
ln tre ideal arricator, Teese are to be furn:rned {4 the varees stat 500 of tre 
earliest peombiet: :« 
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THE EDUCATION OF ENGLISH OFFICERS. 
TRANSLATED BY COLONEL J. L. Keir, R.F.A, FROM THE GERMAN. 


The English officer does not take the same place in public life 
that an officer does in other countries. This is attributable to several 
causes. 

In the first place, the English professional army is such a small 
one, that there are comparatively few officers. 

In the second, an officer is seldom seen in uniform; as soon as 
possible after the conclusion of his duty he puts on plain clothes, and 
does not therefore attract attention. 

In the third, he lives in a re-tired manoer unknown to his brother 
in arms of other countries, who would probably find a life of this kind 
disagrecable. 

In such a small army as the English, one would have thought 
that the provision of officers could present no difficulties. Nevers 
theless the British nation has skilfully managed to prepare obstacles 
for itself. There is certainly suitable material at hand and in sufficient 
quantity. 

The younger sons of the “gentry ’’ (somewhat corresponding to our 
lesser nobility), as well as the official class, are in every way suitable 
for officers, Yet with regard to this there are many problems the 
solutign of which is governed by the economical conditions peculiar 


Woolwich for the artillery and engineers, Sandhurst for the infantry 
and cavalry. A special training is, however, essential, because the 
competition is considerable, and the examinations are difficult. It is 
therefore necessary for him to go toa preparatory school, in other 
words toacrammer. Unfortunately, it soon becomes plain that the 
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A NOTE ON REDUCED CHARGES FOR SERVICE RIFLES, 
By LIgUTENANT-COLONEL F, F. R. BURGESS, INDIAN ARMY. 


About two years ago there appeared in this journal a note of some 
experiments made by me with reduced charges for the ‘303 service 
rifle, which I thought would be found useful for the instruction of 
recruits and indifferent shots. 

It will be seen from the accompanying extract from the New York 
Fishing and Shooting’ that the United States Marine Corps has 
adopted reduced charges for short range or gallery practice, very 
similar to those I experimented with. 

As the calibre of their service rifle, -30 inch, is very nearly the 
same as ours, the bullet adopted by them ought to shoot very well in 
our rifle if made of ‘313 inch diameter instead of 310 inch. 

The mould used by me for the °303 rifle cast a bullet of ‘311 inch 
diameter, weighing 160 grains solid, or 145 hollow pointed, of Martini- 
Henry lead. This made very good practice at 100 yards with a 
charge of 7 grains of amberite, which probably gave a muzzle velocity 
of about goo foot seconds, The 4-grain charge used by the Americans 
for the lighter 87-grain bullet adopted by them, probably gives similar 
ballistic results, quite good enough for short range practice. 

These reduced charges are most useful for instructional purposes. 
They fulfil all the purposes of the Morris tube without, like the latter, 
altering the weight of the nfle and give far greater accuracy. They 
do not in any way damage the rifle. 


me ettinn nanld ancilw ha imnorted 


Sh dictel 0.2" ocendichestaar sad ahtea? totes’ aetlieteedt gee ete aae tee «we 
this ammunition, anorder has been given to the Ideal Mfg. Co., New Haven, Cono., 
for one set for each station, cach set to consist of the following: One Ideal !oadin, 
press with stops and screws; -hell resizer; loading chamber; re-capping punch an 
Spring; stud; lever, handle and base, shell holder; de-capper and mouth opener with 
shell expander ‘310 inch in diameter; one Ideal powder measure No. § ; one Ideal lubri- 
cator and sizer for bullet No. 308,245, to size °310 inch; one Ideal armoury mould to cast 
a number of bullets No, 308,245, and a quantity of lubricating sticks that are to be used 
in the Ideal labricator. These are to be furnished for the various stations at the 
earliest possible ti ne. 
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THE EDUCATION OF ENGLISH OFFICERS. 
TRANSLATED BY COLONEL J. L. Keir, R.F.A. FROM THE GERMAN. 


The English officer does not take the same place in public life 
that an officer does in other countries. This is attributable to several 
causes. 

In the first place, the English professional army is such a small 
one, that there are comparatively few officers. 

In the second, an officer is seldom seen in uniform; as soon as 
possible after the conclusion of his duty he puts on plain clothes, and 
does not therefore attract attention. 

Inthe third, he lives in a re-tired manner unknown to his brother 
in arms of other countries, who. would probably find a life of this kind 
disagreeable. 

In such a small army as the English, one would have thought 
that the provision of officers could present no difficulties. Nevers 
theless the British nation has skilfully managed to prepare obstacles 
for itself. There is certainly suitable material at hand and in sufficient 
quantity. 

Tue pasar sons of the “gentry ” (somewhat corresponding to our 
lesser nobility), as well as the official class, are in every way suitable 
for officers, Yet with regard to this there are many problems the 
solution of which is governed by the economical conditions peculiar 
toEngland. The “squire” (lord of the manor) gives his sons the same 
education that was given to him. The boys go from 13 to 18 to one 
of the public schools (Eton, Winchester, Rugby and others) in order 
that they may spend some years at Oxford or Cambridge, in whichever 
the squire may have studied. In the meanwhile, it has not been 
settled what is to become of them. The eldest gets the property, and 
one of the others, who may display some inclination that way, be- 
comes the local parson. The others must choose some other pro- 
fession, the army, the navy, or the law. 

The sons of the official class are much less favourably situated. 
There is very little to inherit, and there is no prospect of a family 
living. In this case also the boys are placed at a public school where 
they learn, before everything else, cricket, football and other athletic 
games. When they have finished their public school life they must 
decide on a career. Much anxiety now arises, because the further 
cost of education, be it at a university or at a preparatory school for 
the army, becomes a subject for serious reflection. 

Well, the boy decides to become a soldier ! Several ways are open 
tohim. The usual one is by entering one of the military schools, 
Woolwich for the artillery and engineers, Sandhurst for the infantry 
and cavalry. A special training is, however, essential, because the 
competition is considerable, and the examinations are difficult. It is 
therefore necessary for him to go toa preparatory school, ia other 
Words toa crammer. Unfortunately, it soon becomes plain that the 
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length of time spent at school has not been profitably employed, that 
even spelling, which in the English language presents many obstacles, 
has yet to be learnt ; in fact many candidates are disqualified in it. 

At least a year is necessary in order to prepare for either of these 
entrance examinations. As the expenses amount to nearly 600 marks 
a month, the required preparation is not within the reach of the 
sons of many of the official class, and therefore a military career is 
not open to them—unless indeed the boy determines ona venture, that 
is, he tries to gain a commission through the ranks. 

Another way, which was formerly rather popular, led through the 
militia to a commission in the regular army, and the course was 
frequently taken by those who were not able to pass the entrance 
examination to Woolwich or Sandhurst. The procedure is as follows. 
In the first place an application has to be made to a Lord Lieutenant 
for a commission as second-lieutenant in the militia of his county. 
Should this petition be granted after the above-named official has 
made inquiries relative to the relations of the applicant, the latter must 
once more go to a crammer in order there to devote himself to all 
kinds of technical studies, which he would have begun by learning at 
Sandhurst. These studies are purely theoretical. The practical 
part of his work is taught as follows. The young militia officer goes 
for sometime to the depét of the regiment to which his militia battalion 
belongs, and is there, in the ranks withthe recruits of the regular or 
militia battalion of his regiment, and in his officer’s uniform, instructed 
by under-officers, This instruction is of the most meagre description. 
The adjutant, the only officer in the depdt who as a rule displays any 
keenness about his work, is so continuously employed with endless 
office work that he has notime for such trivial affairs as the training of 
militia officers. After completing recruits training, (ste), the young 
officer is examined in the rudiments of his profession by a board as- 
sembled for this purpose. His further practical instruction is limited 
to two trainings with his battalion, fur until he goes through these he is 
not allowed to present himself for the theoretical examination for en- 
trance into the regular army. That these two trainings (each of 28 
days) are insisted on seems extraordinary, for whoever has attended 
even one of them, cannot failto have been struck by their want of the 
most important military essentials, Many of the officers in the 
militia are old gentlemen, who are retired officers from the regular 
army, and it is no uncommon thing to find former cavalry officers in 
infantry battalions, These old cavalry men often display that con- 
tempt with which the officer of a mediocre cavalry regiment loves to 
regard everything that walks. Others of the old gentlemen are, on 
the other hand, according to local circumstances, landeowners, mer- 
chants, lawyers or merely loafers ! 

‘ The poe Officers have hitherto been for the most part can- 
didates for commissions in the regular army. Those unable to pass 
the prescribed examination, either give up entirely a military career, 
or choose some other profession, while they remain in the militia 


a, aaa themselves by treating the yearly training asa mere 
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Some changes have recently been made in the entrance examina: 
tion from the militia into the regular army. The number of commis- 
sions has been reduced by one half. The result of this is, that many 
militia battalions must, for the future, be prepared for a reduction in the 
supply of officers, and already there are considerable gaps in the 
subalterns list. 

Although some capable officers come from the militia, the fact 
must be plain to all, that, as arule, the indifferent character of the 
training cannot but injuriously affect the officers as a body. 

The men of the militia show at times very little inclination to 
take part in the annual training, for example in an agricultural 
district when it takes place just at the time of the hay harvest, and 
in a manufacturing one, when there happens to be an increase in the 
demand for workmen. 

In a battalion under the normal peace strength, there is little pro- 
fessional zeal to be found among the non-commissioned officers, 
who, beyond the 28 days of the annual training, have either some 
other business, or do nothing at all. Certainly the officers of the militia 
are in their way keen enough, but here again is seen an example of 
national self-deception. What strikes the foreigner most of all in 
England is the entire want of elementary training in military matters, 
compared with that devoted to other occupations, The impression 
universally prevails, that every man who is by nature brave, is a ready- 
made soldier. The practical English nation ignores the fact that a 
careful study of military history and knowledge of the art of war, are 
absolutely necessary for an officer, and further, that the latest ideas in 
military science must be followed and, if necessary, tested. The army 
forms no part whatever of the people, for the enlisted soldier comes 
as atrule from a class, who for some reason or another are unable to 
compete successfully in the labour market. 

Owing to the fact that every Englishman is not compelled to serve 
in the ranks, a boundless ignorance prevails, both with regard to army 
matters and military needs, which is still more plainly emphasised 
by the foolish obstructive tactics adopted by some members of parlia- 
ment. The majority of the people are quite ignorant of the kind of 
life which officers lead. An officer of the Guards may sometimes be 
seen in uniform, and those officers who distinguish themselves in 
the realm of sport, are the ones best known to the public ; further, 
the prevalent idea is that the English officer does not work for high 
pay. Unfortunately the salary is out of all proportion either to 
ee cost of education for an officer’s career, or to the cost of his 

jiving. 

The public are at times informed through the newspapers of the 
many difficulties which beset an officer. In these also wonderful 
pictures illustrating the deeds of individual officers are to be found 
tastefully drawn by artists, who do not appear to possess an accurate 
knowledge of either their local surroundings, or their uniform and 
equipment. Thus a certain renown, which is rather painful for the 
officers, and very cheap for the public, is produced. 

We will now take a glance at the existing institutions for the 
education of officers. As we have said before, the academy at 
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Woolwich is for the artillery and engineers, that of Sandhurst for 
the infantry and cavalry. That the former provides a suitable training 
is proved by the capability of the English artillery and engineers, the 
officers of both of these being specially prominent as professional sol- 
diers, Bothenjoy inthe English army a wellearned respect, and those 
who saw the English artillery in action, or the Royal Engineers at work 
in the Boer war, will corroborate this opinion most heartily. Sandhurst 

repares for the cavalry and infantry, and, till quite recently, suffered 
rom the following disadvantages. Owing to the great expense which 
au officer’s commission entails inthe cavalry, and to the fact that the 
Foot Guards were anxious to choose their officers from a certain exclu- 
sive caste, a gradual falling off in the number of applicants began to 
be felt. It was therefore considered advisable to lower the educa- 
tional standard of the candidates for these two branches, to the lowest 
degree. The consequence was that, although the Guards obtained 
the stamp of officer they required, many were able to get into the 
cavalry, whose mental capabilities were much below those of the 
infantry of the line. 

The reforms since the war have, to a certain extent, removed 
this evil, also a well thought out and practical course has been added 
to the curriculum of the Sandhurst cadets. 

We may therefore be content with the result of the education at 
Woolwich, and hopeful about that provided at Sandhurst. 

The last way tu an officer’s commission, and one which recom- 
‘mends itself to many “young gentleinen,” isa more difficult one ; 
that is to say it leads from the ranks upwards, 

Many a capable officer has been given to the English army in 
this manner. The way has, however, nothing in common with our 
“‘avantageurs,”” The candidate enters on the same terms as an 
enlisted soldier, enjoys no special privileges, and must, through 
strenuous endeavour and blameless behaviour, forge his way through 
the lower ranks, 

It may happen of course that the path is smoothed for a certain 
few by means of family interest, but apart from this it might generally 
be thought that such a way would be a suitable training for a future 
officer. Inthe English army, however, this is not always the case. 
There is no uniformity of training in the different regiments and 
cannot be under the existing circumstances. 

In many cases for example the training of a squadron is surround- 
ed by unsurmountable obstacles. If you take one of the cavalry 
regiments quartered in England, which does not belong to the 1st or 
and (ready for active service as they are called) Army Corps, you 
will meet with a state of things that renders tactical training almost 
an impossibility. The establishment in men is far below what it 
should be, and the strength in horses is at a still lower ebb, so that a 
practical field service training of the squadron is out of the question, 
even when, which is seldom the case, sufficient training ground is 
available, To this must be added, that theoretical instruction in the 
English army still stands at a very low level, and that therefore the 
candidate during his time of service inthe lower ranks is offered 
very little opportunity of devoting himself to the study of the. higher 
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science of war. That he should be very keen to gain his desidera- 
tum, an officer’s commission, is not to be expected of him. 

The Boer war at times produced an unfavourable effect on the 
supply of officers, particularly in the first year of the war. After the 
younger officers of the militia, and the cadets of both the eductional 
establishments had been given commissions in the regular army, 
the remaining gaps were apparently filled up without system. Thus 
many quite useless men without any training were promoted to the 
rank of officers, and not only placed in the infantry and cavalry, but 
also in the artillery. And although many of their countrymen, who 
had learnt a soldier’s trade in the armies of other countries, offered 
their services ; these were declined with scant courtesy. The 
authorities appear to have lost their heads. 

A very good tone prevails in most of the English cavalry and 
infantry regiments, and throughout the artillery and engineers. The 
majority of the officers are unmarried and live together in mess 
houses as members of comfortable, though exclusive, clubs. When off 
duty, the conduct of the younger officers towards their seniors is 
not marked by that formality of manner which is customary among 
officers of other nations. In a regiment in which there is a good tone, 
this produces no evil consequences, 

Nevertheless, in some of the less well-conducted regiments, among 
the younger officers (some of whom both in age and length of service 
approach captain’s rank) youthful spirits sometimes degenerate 
into bad manners. Outbreaks of this kind are generally directed 
against some newly joined officer, who for one reason or another is 
distasteful to his comrades. The cause of excesses of this kind is 
attributable in many cases to that deep seated ‘“snobbism” from 
which the English nation as a whole, and the army in particular, in 
all its ranks, is by no means free. 

Duty is carried on with a complacency that almost approaches 
indifference, and sport of all kinds seems more likely to excite the 
zeal of the officers. Life in the service has certainly up to the 
nresent had little of interest in connection with it. The zealous officer 
finds many difficulties in the way of studying his profession. In 
the cavalry and artillery. the number of horses is not up to the 
strength, and in all arms there is at times a shortage in recruits. 
The cavalryman is not entrusted with the training of his command. 
There is a ridingmaster, whose status is On a par with that of the 
paymaster of a German regiment. This officer, with his staff of 
roughriders, trains remounts and teaches the recruits to ride, while to 
the adjutant, and his selected staff of non-commissioned officers 
is entrusted the dismounted training of the regiment. 

Added to this, the officer has no personal interest in his duty, as 
it fails in so much, above all, in making him responsible for the 
training of his men. I[n India it is better, since there is at least 
sufficient training ground available. Under the above circumstances 
it is not to be wondered at that it is considered necessary for officers 
to undergo some examination before they can be promoted, as they 
cannot give proof of their knowledge and capacity by the successful 
training of their men, With regard to the reforms which are about to 
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be undertaken in this respect, no opinion can at present be formed; ia 
any case, it is scarcely possible to contemplate anything more than 
the present conditions. 

That so many English officers have progressed in spite of all 
difficulties, and have come to eminence, is to be attributed to their 
undeniable character of sportsmen. Should the reforms now in 
progress succeed in devising a suitable training, it may be assumed 
that under these more favourable circumstances the officer will apply 
himself to his work with zeal and devotion, Yet he has a right to 
expect that a certain definite prospect willbe opened to him. Up 
to the present, few signs of this are visible. 

The English officer's iife in the service is by no means an easy 
one. Continual changes in the Standing Orders leave room to 
doubt whether the authoritics really know exactly what they want. 
His purse is drained by repeated changes in his uniform, which are 
made under the pretence that they are to reduce his expenses. Un- 
fortunately these attempts have, up to the present, only produced 
the opposite result. 

The English press might do the officer some good, and at the 
same time gain time for the military authorities to thoroughly test 
their reforms; instead of by means of articles exposing abuses, 
(many of which show defective knowledge of the subject) raising 
public discontent, and wasting the time of the War Minister in 
Parliament by compelling him to reply to senseless questions, most 
of which should not be answered. 

The radical reform of an army is an undertaking that cannot be 
carried out in one, or even in two years. 
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With reference to the footnote to the article on this subject which 
appeared in the issue of the United Service Institution of India 
Fournal for January tgo4, the author writes as follows :— 


NEGAPATAM ; 


The 3rd March 1904. 
To tHe SECRETARY, 


UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION OF INDIA. 
DEAR Sir, 


With reference to your remark on my article ‘A Corps of Volunteer 
Officers,” published in the Journal of the Institution for January 1904, 
(Volume XXXII No. 154) may I observe that I don’t think that what 
you suggest would entirely meet the case. The rules and conditions 
governing the Army Reserve of Officers, are of quite a different 
nature to those under which Officers of the Volunteer Forces serve, 
and gentlemen who might be prepared to accept the latter might not 
feel disposed to take up the former. Of course even at the present 
time there are some officers of the Volunteer forces whose names are 
also borne on the rolls of the Army Reserve of Officers, 


Yours truly, 
W. H. MERCER, Major, 
86th Carnatic Infantry, 
Adjt. S. 1. Ry, Vol. Rifles. 
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The issue for November 14th, commences with an article on the 
Senegalese rifleman, who appears to be a fine fellow, for, says the 
author, “ brilliant deeds, instances of devotion to their chiefs, resistance 
to fatigue and privation,” are the historical characteristics of the 
Senegalese battalions. These troops are recruited in the basins of the 
Senegal and Niger, and, forthe Ivory Coast battalion, in the Kong 
country, comprising almost all the races of the Soudan. An interesting 
account is given of the voyage of one of these battalions to Madagascar. 
The article is concluded in the next issue, where the author sums 
up i=“ The Senegalese t#vailleur is not simply a black, a good ora 
bad negro, as in Uncle Tom's Cabin, but a veritable soldier. He 
understands discipline in the exact sense of the word, he has no trace 
of fear, and he obeys because he is a soldier, ..,_ ... they area brave 
people, of the best type.” : 

Those who are preparing for tactical examinations may find the 
schemes published in this journal, of some use, as they give a variety 
of ground in the maps which are not always obtainable by English 
students. The issue for November 28th, gives the solution of a tactical 
scheme set in the issue of October 24th. It contains, also, another 
scheme for solution. 

In the December cumber is the first part of an article which should 
prove of great interest to us in India in particular. This is The 
4ndian Empire and its Army, by Commandant H. de Missy, who com- 
mences by saying that “ at a moment when England is proceeding with 
the reorganization of her army, a task which presents many obstacles 
of which the principal is the difficulty of recruiting, it has appeared to 
meinteresting to study the organization of the Indian army as it 
actually exists.” Before proceeding with the main portion of his 
subject, the writer gives in this part,a short resumé of the British 
conquest of India, which as he rightly points out, “ is due not solely 
to the heroism of the Anglo-Indian army, but also to the talents of 
the Governors-General, and one cannot admire too greatly the tenacity 
and spirit which, have characterised their actions.” He contrasts the 
perfection of the army in India with “the army of the metropolis 
disorganized by the South African war.”’ He touches on the series of 
revolts culminating in the great Mutiny, and points to the Delhi Durbar, 
when “180 detachments from all pointsof the Indian Empire and 
united on the plains of Delhi, seemed to ,revive the famous times. 
when Tamerlane with his fierce soldiers marched to the conquest of 
India; and he refers with homage tothe memory of the great French- 
man Dupleix. ; 
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An excellent and accurate review of the history of the British 
conquest of and struggles in India up to 1857, brings the first part of this 
paper to aclose in the three succeeding numbers. We shall look with 
interest to a continuation of this series, dealing with our Indian army 
as it is today. 

Students of the Napoleonic period will be interested in a letter of 
Morean on the battle of Novi, given in the issues for December 5th 
and 12th. The latter number has an account of a fight between 
Russians and Tunguses in Manchuria, which is of topical interest. An 
article on Russian military life is running in the weekly numbers of 
this journal. 

The numbers up to January 23rd have been received. The last 
contains a note on the relative value of Port Arthur and Vladivostok, 
translated from the Russian, which will repay perusal. 


Revue de Cavalerie, 


French writers generally appear to take a very sane view of the réle 
of cavalry, going to no extreme, and holding neither with those who 
would transform all our cavalry into infantry on horseback, or the other 
party who would rely almost entirely on shock tactics for the mounted 
arm. Thus an article on ‘‘ the new doctrine and the great central 
manceuvres ”’ presents features of considerable interest. It will be 
found inthe November number of this review. In the number for 
December it is followed up by atranslation from the German, entitled 
“The new doctrine in the French cavalry. '’ We have not space to refer 
further to these articles, which should be read in the original. A 
series on ‘Cavalry mitrailleuses” will also be found of interest, 
especially as it is well illustrated by photographs. This will be found 
in the November and December numbers, and is to be continued. 
Other articles, interesting to those who indulge in historical research, 
will be found on “ The origin of the French cavalry. ” 


R. G. BURTON, Major. 
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Internationale Revue ueber die gesamten Armeen und Flotten— 
(December 1903 to Fanuary 1y04, and supplements.:—Ths. December 
number though largely taken up with naval matters, announces a 
slight increase in the numbers of rounds alloted for musketry in the 
French cavalry. In view of the strong opposition to the dismounted 
action of cavalry existing in the French army, which was brought out 
in the précis of French papers given in the last number of this Jour- 
nal, this increase is noteworthy, as showing the trend of the opinion 
of the French authorities. A short article also deals with the 
decrease of the birth rate in France. During the years 1896-1900 the 
augmentation for every 10,000 inhabitants was in France only 13, 
while in Holland it was 150, in Germany 47, and in England 116, 
The January number gives a description of the Radical Deputy 
Messimy's scheme for the reorganisation of the French army by 
decreasing the infantry and cavalry but increasing the artillery. Tie 
scheme further abolishes the brigade asan unit and makes the com- 
position of an army corps consist of 3 divisions, each of 3 regiments 
of 3 battalions of 3 companies. The scheme being too revolutionary 
is not in the least likely to be accepted. This number also 
contains descriptions of the Austrian Railway Corps and of the new 
organisation of the Russian supply trains. 

The 57th French supplement publishes an article on the importance 
of numbers in the struggle for fortified positions. The author takes 
as his text the three battles of Plevna and shows that the partial 
successes gained by the Russians were won by detachments inferior 
in numbers to their Turkish opponents. These successes were due 
to better leading. By examples from the Franco-German war ol 
1870-71, the value of good leading is further emphasised. The writet 
admits that it is not possible to be too strong on the field of battle, but 
points out that the desire to obtain numerical superiority must not be 
allowed to degenerate into an anxious count of noses, so as to interfere 
with the immediate seizure of any favourable opportunity, however 
fleeting, which may offer. The remainder of the number is taken uf 
with a technical article on the effect of fire against armourplate. 
followed by a review of Lieutenant Von Wickmann’s experiences in 
the Boer war which were noticed in the last number of this Journal. 

The 58th French supplement gives a very complete review of 
the different systems in existence for the absorbtion of the recoil of 
guns. The author is of opinion that the system of long-recoil in the 
latest model by Krupp isthe best. Two naval articles and a review 
of Budde’s book on the use of the French railways made by the 
Germans in 1870-71 complete the number. 

The 59th French supplement contains little of general interest, 
being filled with a long note on the German mancewvres of 1903. 

The 46th German supplement is similarly taken up with a 
description of the Italian manceuvres of last year. 

In the 47th German supplement the cavalry raids of Mensdorff, 
Thielemann and Tschernitschew in 1813, of Morgan, Forrest, Stuart, 
Sheridan and Wilson in the American Civil war, and of Gourko over 
the Balkans in 1877 are reviewed, The writer shows that superiority 
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in cavalry played an important part in the success of the operations 
with which these raids were connected. He points out how the 
improvement in rapid communication and the presence of /andwehr 
troops in most countries consequent on universal service, has made 
the cavalry raid in the future more difficult to carry out than was the 
case in the past. 

The 48th German supplement is given up to naval matters. It 
contains a comparison of the sea power of Russia and Japan, which 
recent events have somewhat falsified, an account of the Chinese 
fleet, and of the gunnery experiments against the “ Belleisle ”. 

The 49th German supplement gives a translation of the memo- 
randum by the Dutch War Minister on the draft Bill for the rearma- 
ment of the artillery in Holland with the new model 2°95 inch long- 
recoil Q. F. Krupp gun, 


Militar Wochenblatt (number 126 of 1903—_number 13 of 1904). 


In number 133 General Von Lignitz has an interesting article on 
the lessons to be learnt from the winter campaigns of 1870-71 and 
1877-79. The cold experienced during these campaigns has often 
been equalled among the heights bordering our North-Western Fron- 
tier. The writer states that the terrible events of the winter of 1813 
had left such an impression, that after the evil fortune of the autumn, 
the French nation awaited the winter of 1870-71 as an ally against 
the German invader, whereas in reality the winter was less felt 
by the hardy and better equipped Germans, than by the hastily raised 
French levies. Nevertheless the exposure without tents to the rigours 
of this winter, cost the Germans although successful, many men d uring 
the compaign of Le Maus against General Chanzy. Similarly, the 
outbreak of typhus and the consequent ultimate failure of the 
Russian forces in Turkey, was largely due to the severities of 
the previous winter in the Balkans, where one regiment on 
the Shipka Pass lost 40 per cent. of its strength from 
frost-bite. Every effort should therefore be made to preserve 
the health of the men, particularly by building huts when- 
ever billeting is not possible. A large proportion of the loss on the 
Shipka Pass might have been avoided if huts had been built earlier. 
The hope, however, that the early fall of Plevna would permit an 
advance to he made, led to the delay in hut-building with its later 
serious consequences. Among various hints for fighting the cold the 
author recommends the use of loose half-wool under-clothing instead 
of all-wool, as being less liable to shrink and so less likely to interfere 
with the circulation of the blood, which is a fruitful source of frost-bite. 

Numbers 135 to 137 contain a review by Hermann Thurn of the 
present condition of international law as regards submarine cables 
and their destruction in war. The following are the principal rules 
formulated by the writer— 

(1) Interference with submarine cables is only permissible with- 

in the theatre of war. 

(2) Cables which connect neutral nations are themselves neu- 

tral. 
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(3) A cable which joins neutral territory to that of one of the 
belligerents must not be injured by this latter, nor can he 
put a stop to communication, except in special circum- 
stances. Occupied territory is in these respects to be 
considered as the territory of the occupier. The other 
belligerent may only cut a cable within the zone of an 
effective blockade. 

(4) Cables connecting two belligerents may be cut by either. 

(5) Compensation is payable for cables used underthe Roman 
law jus angartz. This law does not hold good on 
belligerent soil, where cables may be used without com- 
pensation being paid. 

It will be noticed that these so-called laws are formulated with a 
view to the advantage of a nation which, like the German, possesses 
but very few cables. 

General Von Boguslawski lately made a statement to the effect that 
the Boers made little use of long-range infantry fire. In number 138 
Lieutenant Gentz of the German Reserve, who fought against us in 
one of the three German contingents, combats this assertion and gives 
instances at Vaalkranz, Vet River, Sand River and at Boshrand 
within his own personal knowledge where such long-range fire was 
used by the Boers. 

Numbers 2 to5 contain a good account of the Japanese Empire and 
of its armed strength. : 

The tst supplement for 1904 contains an account by Von Tied 
mann of the battle of Omdurman. 

In the 2nd supplement Major Von Tettau concludes an account of 
a visit to the Russian army with the sentiment ‘Shoulder to shoulder 
with our Russian neighbours”. He spent two months with the 
Russian corps in the military district of Kiev, which for fourteen years 
has been commanded by General Dragomiroff. His opinicns on the 
Russian army are interesting. He considers the senior officers to be 
excellent, sound soldiers who discharge their duties well and faith- 
fully, but who in his opinion were wanting in initiative and in decision 
of character. The regimental officers of the 1a5th Kurski Infantry 
Regiment made a better impression, performing their duties with 
intelligence and interest. In the cavalry regiment also, in which he was 
a guest, he founda “friendly and solid tone” existing. Every morning 
the Commandant shook hands with all his officers, the Divisional 
Commander with all his regimental commandants! The bearing 
of the officers towards each other was unconstrained without being 
familiar. Major Von Tettau, however, thinks it necessary to say that 
though the Russian officers are certainly not fastidious in their choice of 
drinks, he never saw one drunk however late they might sit up over 
their liquor! 

Of the Russian private the Major thinks very highly, considering 
him to be soldier-material better than that possessed by any other army. 
His lack of education is said to be balanced by an innate natural quick- 
ness. In addition he is willing, persevering, unassuming and content- 
ed even while undergoing the greatest hardships. An instance is 
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given of a march of 38 miles in 24 hours having been made during the 
manceuvres without any men having fallen out. 

There appearsto be a great want of long-service non-commis- 
sioned officers, as the Major remarks that it was rare to find a man 
who had extended his service. He thinks, however, that owing to the 
comparatively long service of the Russian army, compared to other 
continental armies and to the natural submissiveness of the Russian 
soldier, that this want is of small importance. 

After seeing four Cavalry Divisions, Major Von Tettau is of 
opinion that the Russian cavalry is very efficient. The Russian 
troop-horse though small, the largest being barely 154 hands in height, 
is not inferior to the German. The horses were well under control, 
strong and in good condition. 

The Cossacks have lost much of their former excellence in 
horsemanship. The Cossack horse, innocent of the aids of the riding 
school, ridden without spurs on a snaffle bit, holding his nose bigh in 
the air and keeping no regular cadence in his paces, did not appeal to 
the Major’s regular eye. He admits, however, that the Cossack, man 
and horse on account of their endurance, would be very useful for 
reconnoitring duties. 

In the past, consequent on the system by which the Russian 
artillery received only such horses as were left over after the remount- 
ing of the cavalry had been completed, this arm was decidedly 
under-horsed. In future the remounting of the artillery is to be 
considered as of equal importance to that of the cavalry, and is to be 
undertaken by asimilar agency. An improvement may therefore 
be looked for in the Russian artillery, whose rearmament moreover 
with a new and powerful quick-firing gun is almost completed. 

The Russian infantry still apparently continues to be instructed 
in the supreme importance of the assault with the bayonet. 

The 3rd Supplement contains a short historical sketch of Fred- 
erick the Great’s generalship from Mollwitz to Leuthen, ‘The author 
claims that the Great King, and not Napoleon, was the real originator 
of the modern theory of war, as exemplified in the principle of making 
the enemy’s field army the objective, of seizing the initiative, and of 
concentrating all possible forces for battle. Napoleon himself has said, 
“Frederic the Great stands in the first rank of Generals, * * 

He succeeded in doing what I never ventured to attempt.” 


Militar-Literatur-Zeitung (November and December 1903, and 
Fanuary 1904). 

In the first of these numbers General Von Rohne, who is the 
exponent of shrapnell shell fire, criticizes very unfavourably the 
ideas regarding the substitution of percussion shell from small- 
calibre quick-firing guns for ordinary field artillery put forward in 
Gereral Von Reichenau’s book ‘“ Neue Studien uber die Entwicke- 
lung der Feldartillerse" (2 marks). 

In the last number Von Lossberg’s “' Mit Santa Barbarain Sud- 
Afrika” (2 marks) is well reviewed. Von Lossberg commanded a 


Boer battery in the late war, 
H. W. R. SENIOR, Captain. 
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Voyennit Shornik.=-In the August to December 1903 numbers, 
the following are perhaps the most interesting articles :— 


N 


AUGUST 1903. 


Prince Eugene Napoleon.—A continuation from the article in the 
July number, with a plan of the battle of Raad and two engravings, 
concludes the series on the subject. 

Réle of the Russcan fleetin the war of 1877-78.—Continued 
from the July number. Part IV deals with the crossing of the Danube 
and the organisation of a fleet of steamers and rowing boats for 
co-operation with the army and todefend it from attacks of the 
Turkish fleet. Describes the torpedoes used and system of working 
them, etc. Part V discusses the strategical importance of the Danube, 
and describes the nature of the struggle for possession of the river; 
gives the position of the Turkish fleet in the commencement of June 
1877, and details of attacks made on it by the Russians. Part VI con- 
tinues the description of various skirmishes with the enemy's 
ships, 

Historical sketch of the services of the Siberian Cossacks.—Com- 
mencing with their gradual birth in the last quarter of the 18th century 
from Western Cossack wanderers and settlers, this article is devoted 
to an account of their development into a separate Voisko, which 
received the name of Siberian ; gives details of their history, and 
the campaigns in which they have taken part up to the present 
date. 

Mounted infantry and the lessons to be learnt from the Angio- 
Boer war.—Commences with a short sketch of the origin of mount- 
ed infantry in the English army and its development and services 
during the war in South Africa. The author in summing up gives his 
opinion that mounted infantry could never in any European campaign 
be employed under such favourable circumstances or be in such demand 
as under the exceptional conditions guiding the conduct of operations 
in South Africa, For the Russian army, he considers even the maintain- 
ing of mounted infantry cadres in peace time unnecessary, owing to 
the ordinary Russian peasant recruit being so accustomed to horses, 
that in the event of mounted infantry being required, it would be only 
necessary to supply the infantry with horses, 

Assuming that the raison d’etre of mounted infantry is “to in- 
crease and insure the greater independence of cavalry”, the writer 
discusses how this can best be attained, while considering the principle 
followed by Peter the Greatand Napoleon to this end, and in conclu. 
sion states that “ this independence can best be attained, not by the 
formation of mounted infantry corps, but by the more extensive intro- 
duction of the infantry eiement into the cavalry arm.” ; 
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The war training of the Sotnia.—Continued from last month; 
enumerates the qualifications required of it, before it can be considered 
fit for war, and the réle it would be expected to play in the field. 

Horse breeding in herds.—This article is devoted to the necessity 
of improving the stamp of Cossack horses, with the object of making 
them better able to hold their own with cavalry of the line. Des- 
cribes Cossack horse breeding, the manner in which the Imperial 
Government are attempting to improve the breed, and generally des» 
cribes the nature of the supply of remounts to the army. 

Artillery in battle and maneuvres.—Chiefly a comparison show- 
ing an the unpractical manner in which manceuvres are usually con- 
ducted. 

Along the Caspian Sea and the Persian frontier—A contin- 
uation of traveller's notes from last month, deals with the routes from 
Hasan Kuli to the Arvaz Post. 

The English army after the South African war—A_ short 
account of changes brought in after the war in South Africa, dealing 
briefly with the supply of remounts, changes in the mobilisation sys- 
tem, training of troops, discipline, finance, etc. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Réle of the Russian fleet in the war of 1877-78.—Continued 
from the previous article in the August number. Part VII describes 
the operations at Salin and the fights of 27th and 28th September 
1877. Part VIIL is devoted to the nature of the struggle on the 
Black Sea, ahd the strategical importance of these waters from their 
central position between the belligerents. Explains the steps taken 
for the defence of the Northern littoral by the Russians, 

Stege of Viborg in 1710.—An account of the siege with an en- 
graving and two sketches, 

The war in the Caucasus.—This is an account of the defence of 
the Messeldeger Fort in the year 1853 by one of the defenders. 

1s our system of musketry training up to date ?—Avery interest- 
ing article and full of details. Describing the necessity for instruc- 
tion and drill, it takes certain points such as the manner of holding the 
rifle, etc., and compares the instructions on this point given in the 
Russian French, German, Austrian, Italian and English Musketry 
Regulations. 

It is in fact a comparison between the systems of musketry train- 
ing in the different armies. 

Artillery in battle and maneuvres—A continuation from the 
August number. 

Along the Caspian Sea and the Persian fronticr.—Traveller’s 
notes continued from last month: deals with the routes from Arvaz to 
Khiveabad. 


OCTOBER. 


Réleof the Russian fleetin the war of 1877-78—=Continued 
from last month’s article, 
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Part IX deals with the bombardment of the Black Sea purts by the 
*Turkish fleet, and the attempt of the Turks to blockade them. 
Describes with sketches how the Russian torpedo boats manceuvred 
in attacking Turkisb vessels, and various skirmishes between the 
opposing ficets. Part X is devoted to the blocking of the Bosphorus ; 
the armistice of January 1878. Complications with England and the 
arrival of an Engtish squadron in the Sea of Marmora. In his conclud- 
ing remarks the writer of these articles sums up by enumerating the 
cau-+s of Russia’s failure in certain instances, and the weak points in 
her manner of conducting the operations, etc. 

The wartn the Caucasus.—Continued from the article in the 
September number and concluded. 

/s our system of musketry traininz up to date ?—Continued 
from the previous article. A comparison between the system of mus- 
ketry training in the armies of Europe. Compares the targets used, 
and best methods for finding the range when firing over the unknown 
country. Quotes from several authors and the various Musketry Ins- 
truction Manuals. 

A last word about the shield —This isan article by Major-Gen- 
eral Dvorjitskion the much discussed question of providing field 
guns with shields. After enumerating very fully the ‘pros’ and 
‘cons ’ the author claims to prove conclusively that the disadvantages 
of the shield would outweigh the advantages. 

Along the Caspian Sea and Persian frontier —Traveller’s notes 
continued from last month; deals with the route from Mean to the 
Afghan frontier, 2 

From Fapan.—A historical sketch of the Japanese army from the 
commencement of the 12th century to the present day. 

Railways in Korea.—Describes the progress of railway develop- 
ment in Korea and the state of the lines or projects at the present 
time. In 1896 the Americans obtained a concession to construct a 
line from Seoul to Chemulpho and the French a line from Seoul to 
Wiju—the Japanese in 1898 obtaining a concession for a line from 
Seoul to Fusan. In 1898 the Americans sold their rights in the former 
of these projects to the Japanese. Other concessions granted by the 
Korean Gcvernment are for lines from Seoul to Mokpo ; Seoul to 
Gensan ; Gensan to Mingan and a continuation to Wiju. 


NOVEMBER. 


The battle of Sinope, and the Black Sea fleet tn the autumn of 
1853 —With one excellent engraving and 5 maps. This article is of 
special interest at the present time when so much is heard from 
Russia of Japan’s treachery ia attacking her before the formal declar- 
ation of hostilities. Commencing with a comparison of the respective 
training and efficiency of the Baltic and Black Sea ficetsin 1853, 
the article proceeds to describe the preliminary preparations leading 
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up to the war and the operations of the Black Sca fleet during the 
campaign—with places and details of the battle of Sinope and , 
strength and armament of the ships taking part in the engagement. 
Italso gives the actual orders issued by Admiral Nakhimoff to his 
vessels before the battle. 

The General Staff tn 1809.—Enumerates the qualifications re- 
quired by Napoleon of the officers of the General Staff in 180g and 
the general organisation and dutics of the General Staff. 

Is our system of musketry training up ta date ?—The conclud- 
ing article of this interesting series discusses the method of conducting 
and merit of individual fire ; continues the comparison of the different 
systems of training and instruction in the European armics. In 
summing up, the writer concludes with the enumeration of various 
details, which he claims should be introduced into the Russian 
army, 

The shooting of fortress artillery—An article by Major-Gen- 
eral Preis, with diagram on the shooting of fortress artillery. 

The storming of Kars.—Extracts from the diary of an infantry 
officer in the last Russo-Turkish war, 


DECEMBER. 


A surprise expedition by the Ural Cossacks,—An account of 
the preparations, fitting out and operations of a successful expedition, 
undertaken by the Ural Cossacks under the orders of the Imperial 
Government, to punish the Nomad tribes on the north-east shores of 
the Caspian in 1836-37. 

The General Staff in 1809.—A continuation from last month’s 
atticle describing the qualifications required by Napoleon of his Staff 
officers, and the organisation of their duties. 

Fortress infantry and tts training.—Commencing with the 
assertion that the importance of maintaining a high standard of effi- 
Clency is as necessary in the fortress infantry as forthe infantry of 
the field army, the author describes the particular training essential 
for the peculiar conditions of its service, and lays particular stress on 
an absolutely perfect knowledge of the details of the surrounding 
country, 

A gun pit for the 3” guick-firing gun—A recommendation 
with diagrams of a special kind of pit, which the author claims is 
est suited for the new 3” quick-firer. 

The Hunhuses of Manchuria.—The writer of this article com- 
Mences by the statement that now-a-days every robber Chinman in 

Manchuria is called a “ hunhuse” or “red beard” and then pro- 
ceeds to give a description of the organisation of the Hunhuses, 
their history, mode of life, localities in which usually found and in- 
formation as to the formation of their bands, etc. 


A. B, LINDSAY, Capiain. 
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UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION OF INDIA. 
NOTICE. 


It is notfied for information that the annual award of 
premia for articles contributed to the Journal has been ine 
creased to Rs. 1,500. 


The Council will be glad to receive, and consider for pub- 
lication in the Journal, papers on the following subjects, and 
any others of military interest :-—= 


1. The tactical employment of Field Artillery and Moun- 
tain Artillery with Infantry. 


2. The réle of Infantry in defence of coast fortresses and 
defended ports, 


3. Comparative study of systems of military administra- 
tion of three great Powers as compared with our own in India. 


4. The consideration of the equipment (excluding arms 
and ammunition), baggage, food and shelter, necessary for 
men and horses in war under varying conditions, with a view 
to maintaining their health and efficiency and reducing une 
necessary impedimenta. 


By order of the Council, 
C. W. G. RICHARDSON, Captain, 
Secretary, United Service Institution of India, 


Simla. 
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List of Essays received for the Gold Medal Com- 
petition, 1904. 


No. Motto 


1 | He that commands the sea is at great liberty. 
2 | Qui mari potitur, cum rerum potiri. 


3 | He that commands the sea is at great liberty and may take 
as much and as little of the war as he will. 


Ventis Secundis, 


Altius ibunt qui ad summa nitantur, 


ann 


Constanter et Prudenter, 
7| Quare Fremuerunt Gentes. 
8 | Hazard Zet Fordward, 

9 | Si vis pacem para bellum. 

10 | The desire of the Nations, 


a1 | Ever ready for anything. 


12 | In utrumque paratus. 
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(3) A cable which joins neutral territory to that of one of th 
belligerents must not be injured by this latter, nor can be 
put a stop to communication, except in special circum: 
stances. Occupied territory is in these respects to be 
considered as the territory of the occupier. The etter 
belliverent may only cut a cable within the zone of as 
effective blockade. 

(4) Cables connecting two belligerents may be cut by either. 

(5) Compensition is payable for cables used underthe R maa 
law pus angartc. Vhis law does not ho'd grcd on 
beligerent) soil, where cables may be used without ccoe- 
pensiticn being paid. 

Tt will be noticed that these so-called laws are formulated w.th a 
view to the advantage of a nation which, like the G-rman, possesses 
but very few cables. 

General Von Bogzuslawski lately made a statement tothe efect that 
the Boers ma fe little use of long-range infantry fre. In number 138 
Li-utenant Gentz of the German Reserve, who foucht against asa 
one of the three Grr nan contingents, combats this assertionand y ves 
instances at Vaalkranz, Vet Kiver, Sand River and at Bost asd 
within his own personal knowledve where such long-range tre was 
used by the Boers. 

Numbers 2 to § contain a good account of the Japanese En; tre ard 
of its armed strenyth. 

The ast sunplement for 1904 contains an acount by Voo Tiese- 
mann of the bate of Omdurman. 

In the an] supplement Major Von Tettau concludes an accou >: ot 
avisitto the Russian army with the sentiment ““Shouwerto sh. jer 
with our Kussian neizhbours". He soeat two months wita te 
Russian corps ia the miatary district of Kiev, waich for futteen ves 
has bern commanded by Ceneral Dragom.e ffl. Hos opaicns ort + 
Russian army are interesting. He considers the senior o vers to .¢ 
excelent, sound soldices who discharge their duties well and far + 
fully, but who in bis opinion were wanting in initiative and in des. 
of character. The regimental othcers of the 1agth Kursar Iotan: 
Regiment made a better impression, performing there duties w 
intellyence and interest. In the cavalry regiment also, in which he was 
a guest, he founda “friendly and sold tone” existing. Every moe 
the Commandant shook hands with all his otheers, the Dw si sa 
Commander with a'l his reg:mental commandants! The bear. ¢ 
of the othcers towards each other was unconstrained without be 2, 
familiar. Major Voo Tettau, however, thinas it necessary to say taal 
though the Russian officers are certainly not fastig.ous in their canoe cf 
drinks, he never saw one drunk however late they myht s.t up over 
there hyuoc! 

Of the Russian private the Major thinks very Ligh'y, comsidering 
him to be $0! jrer-material better than that pwsessed by any other army 
His lace of education as said to be balanced by an iunate natural qu. k- 
oss. Jo addition he is wiling, persevering, unassuming and cuatect- 
ed even whie undergoing the greatest harcsh.ps. Aa instance 
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given of a march of 38 miles in 24 hours having been made during the 
manceuvres without any men having fallen out. 

There appearsto be a great want of long-service non-commis- 
sioned officers, as the Major remarks that it was rare to find a man 
who had extended his service. He thinks, however, that owing to the 
comparatively long service of the Russian army, compared to other 
continental armies and to the natural submissiveness of the Russian 
soldier, that this want is of small importance. 

After seeing four Cavalry Divisions, Major Von Tettau is of 
Opinion that the Russian cavalry is very efficient. The Russian 
troop-horse though small, the largest being barely 154 hands in height, 
is not inferior to the German. The horses were well! under control, 
strong and in good condition. 

The Cossacks have lost much of their former excellence in 
horsemanship. The Cossack horse, innocent of the aids of the riding 
school, ridden without spurs on a snaffle bit, holding his nose bigh in 
the air and keeping no regular cadence in his paces, did not appeal to 
the Major's regular eye. He admits, however, that the Cossack, man 
and horse on account of their endurance, would be very useful for 
reconnoitring duties. 

In the past, consequent on the system by which the Russian 
artillery received only such horses ag were left over after the remount. 
ing of the cavalry had been completed, this arm was decidedly 
under-horsed. In future the remounting of the artillery is to be 
considered as of equal importance to that of the cavalry, and is to be 
undertaken by asimilar agency. An improvement may therefore 
be looked for in the Russian artillery, whose rearmament moreover 
with a new and powerful quick-firing gun is almost completed. 

The Russian infantry still apparently continues to be instructed 
in the supreme importance of the assault with the bayonet. 

The 3rd Supplement contains a short historical sketch of Fred- 
erick the Great’s generalship from Mollwitz to Leuthen. ‘Ihe author 
claims that the Great King, and not Napoleon, was the real originator 
of the modern thcory of war, as exemplified in the principle of making 
the enemy’s field army the objective, of seizing the initiative, and of 
concentrating all possible forces for battle. Napoleon himself has said, 
“ Frederic the Great stands in the first rank of Generals, * * * 
He succeeded in doing what I never ventured to attempt.” 


Militar-Literatur-Zeitung (November and December 1903, and 
Fanuary 1904). 

In the first of these numbers General Von Rohne, who is the 
exponent of shrapnell shell fire, criticizes very unfavourably the 
ideas regarding the substitution of percussion shell from small- 
calibre quick-firing guns for ordinary field artillery put forward in 
Gereral Von Reichenau’s book ‘ Neue Studien uber die Entwicke- 
lung der Feldartillerie"” (2 marks). 

In the last number Von Lossberg’s “ Mit Santa Barbarain Sud 
Afrika" (2 marks) is well reviewed. Von Lossberg commanded a 


Boer battery in the late war, 
H. W. R. SENIOR, Capéasn. 
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Voyennit Shornik.—min the August to December 1993 numiess, 
the following are perhaps the most interesting articles :— 


AUGUST 1903. 


Prince Eugene Napoleon.—A continuation from the articte in th 
July number, with a plan of the battle of Raab and two engrav.r gs, 
concludes the series on the subject. 

Réle of the Russtan fect in the war of 1877-78.—C ont niet 
from the July number, Part IV deals with the crossing of the Danse 
and the organisation of a flect of steamers and rowing boats f+ 
co-operation with the army and tocefend it from attacks ot the 
Turkish fleet Describes the torpedoes used and system of wera. 
them, etc. Part V discusses the strategical importance of the Dar ste, 
and describes the nature of the struggle for possession of the river. 
ives the position of the Turkish fleetin the commensement f |. 
0877, and details of attacks made on it by the Russiiis, Part Vio oa 
tinues the description of various skirmishes with the enemrs 
ships, 

Historical sketch of the services of the Stbevian Cossacts.—C 1 -- 
mencing with their gradual birth in the Last quarter of the tSth centare 
from Western Cosaack wanderers and settlers, this art cle is Gewore § 
to an account of their development into a sepirate Voisko, wh * 
received the name of Siberian; gives details of their histocw acd 
the campaigns in w hich they have taken part up to the presesz 
date. 

Mounted infantry and tre lessons to be learnt from the An 
Boer xar.—Commences with a short sketch of the orisin cf m 
ed infantry in the Engiish army and its development and s-ry crs 
during the war in South Africa. The author in summing up gives ts 
opinion that mounted infantry could never in any European cat 
be employed under such favourable circumstances or bein such d- 
asunder the exceptional conditions guiding the con luct of operatoccs 
in South Africa, For the Russian army, he considers even the ma nta.ns 
ing of mounted intantry cadres im peace time unneceseary, owir gs ts 
the ordinary Russan peasant recrmit being so accustomed ty Bb orves 
that in the event of mounted infantry beiny required, it woud be o- 
Necessary to supply the infantry with horars, 

Assuming that the raison d'etre of mounted infantry is ta ase 

crease and insure the greater independen-e of cava'ry "the write 
discusses how thiscan best be attained, while considering the prin. ; 
{i howed by Peter the Greatand Napoleon to this end, and in crn ‘a 
sion statesthat " this independence can best be attained, not by tre 
formation of mounted infantry corps, but by the mcre extensive sotr> 
ductioa cf the infantry ciement into the cavalry arm,” 
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The war training of the Sotnia—Continued from last month; 
enumerates the qualifications required of it, before it can be considered 
fit for war, and the rdle it would be expected to play in the field. 

Horse breeding in herds.—Thisarticle is devoted to the necessity 
of improving the stamp of Cossack horses, with the object of making 
them better able to hold their own with cavalry of the line. Des- 
cribes Cossack horse breeding, the manner in which the Imperial 
Government are attempting to improve the breed, and generally dese 
cribes the nature of the supply of remounts to the army. 

Artillery in battle and maneuvres,—Chiefly a comparison show- 
ing up the unpractical manner in which manceuvres are usually con- 
ducted, 

Along the Caspian Sea and the Persian frontier-—A contin- 
uation of traveller's notes from last month, deals with the routes from 
Hasan Kuli to the Arvaz Post. 

The English army after the South African war——A short 
account of changes brought in after the war in South Africa, dealing 
briefly with the supply of remounts, changesin the mobilisation sys- 
tem, training of troops, discipline, finance, etc. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Réle of the Russian fleet in the war of 1877-78.—Continued 
from the previous article in the August number. Part VII describes 
the operations at Salin and the fights of 27th and 28th September 
3877. Part VII is devoted to the nature of the struggle on the 
Black Sea, and the strategical importance of these waters from their 
central position between the belligerents. Explains the steps taken 
for the defence of the Northern littoral by the Russians, 

Stege of Viborg in 1710.—An account of the siege with an ene 
graving and two sketches, 

The war in the Caucasus.—This is an account of the defence of 
the Messeldeger Fort in the year 1853 by one of the defenders. 

Is our system of musketry training up to date ?—A very interest- 
ing article and full of details. Describing the necessity for instruc- 
tion and drill, it takes certain points such as the manner of holding the 
rifle, etc., and compares the instructions on this point given in the 
Russian French, German, Austrian, Italian and English Musketry 
Regulations. 

It is in fact a comparison between the systems of musketry train- 
ing in the different armies. 

Artillery in battle and maneuvres—A continuation from the 
August number. ’ 

Along the Caspian Sea and the Persian frontier.—Traveller’s 
notes continued from last month: deals with the routes from Arvaz to 
Khiveabad. 


OcToBER, 


Réleof the Russian fleetin the war of 1877-78 Continued 
from last month’s article, 
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Part IX deals with the bombardment of the Black Sea ports by te 
“Turkish fleet, and the attempt of the Turks to blockade thea. 
Describes with sketches how the Russian torpedo beats man cused 
in atta'king Turkish vessels, and various skirmishes between t 
opposing Heets, Pact X is devot_d to the blocking of the Bose} r 
the armistice of January 1878, Complications with Eneand annie 
arrival of an Eng ish squadson in the Sea of Marmora. In bison. + 
dey remarks the weiter of these articles suns up by enumenatuys t+ 
car os of Russia's fai ure in certain instances, and the weak ports. 
her minnee of contacting the operations, ete. 

Vie war da the Caccasus.—Continued from the aricie in the 
September num! er and concluded, 

4s our system of mu.tetry trainins ur to date tm—Contnsed 
from the previous article. Ac snparin n between the system cf me 
hetey traning ia the armivs of Europe, Compares the targets ce dy 
and best methods for tadin s the range when firing over the uch: wa 
country, Quotes from several autho.s and the various Mushetry [us 
truction Manuals, : 

A lastoord abound the sirell—This isan artile by Wao reese 
eral Dvoriitssion the much ciscussed quest a of provia 7 FT 
guns with shields. Atter enum: rating verv fully the ¢ pros’ ad 
‘cons? the author clains to prove concluavely that the disauvart re 
of the shi Hd would) outweigh the advantazes. 

Along the Caspian Seaand Persian fr ntionmTrwvetierian tog 
continued from last month; dats with the route fp m Mein to tee 
Af han frontier, 

From Jarpaa—A Vistorical sketch of the To oirece army frye ete 
commencement of the 12th century ty the prs . 

Rarlcass in Korer—miesrteg ths Stressot ralway Ceyel se 
ment in Korea and the state of the! prope sects ut ths ts ut 
time In tsgothe Americans cbtun dh a cones nto . 

Tine from Seoul ta Chenmaohoand the bea hy 
Wituethe Japanese in 808 abeaia ca 
Seculto Fusin In tsg8 the Nmern oes 
of these proects to the J pune, Ober cone. 
Korean Gavernment are for lines f Sec 


Novrvn. Re 

Tie bittie of Simopecamdtio Fn Sa lta ste talumg of 
rSs7—W there cue lenten rman card ge up. 1 earn ee ol 
tpecalinterestatt@e preset Cre wer sa muha boo ds oo) 
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up to the war and the operations of the Black Sca fleet during the 
campaign—with places and details of the battle of Sinope and , 
strength and armament of the ships taking part in the engagement. 
It also gives the actual orders issued by Admiral Nakhimoff to his 
vessels before the battle. 

The General Staff in 1809.—Enumerates the qualifications re- 
quired by Napoleon of the officers of the General Staff in 180g and 
the general organisation and duties of the General Staff. 

Js our system of musketry training up to date ?—The conclud- 
ing article of this interesting series discusses the method of conducting 
and merit of individual fire ; continues the comparison of the different 
systems of training and instruction in the European armics. In 
summing up, the writer concludes with the enumeration of various 
details, which he claims should be introduced into the Russian 
army. 

The shooting of fortress artillery—An article by Major-Gen- 
eral Preis, with diagram on the shooting of fortress artillery, 

The storming of Kars.—Extracts from the diary of an infantry 
officer in the last Russo-Turkish war. 


DECEMBER. 


A surprise expedition by the Ural Cossacks:—An account of 
the preparations, fitting out and operations of a successful expedition, 
undertaken by the Ural Cossacks under the orders of the Imperial 
Government, to punish the Nomad tribes on the north-east shores of 
the Caspian in 1836-37. 

The General Staff in 1809.—A continuation from last month’s 
article describing the qualifications required by Napoleon of his Staff 
officers, and the organisation of their duties. 

Fortress infantry and tts training. —Commencing with the 
assertion that the importance of maintaining a hich standard of effi- 
ciency is as necessary in the fortress infantry as forthe infantry of 
the field army, the author describes the particular training essential 
for the peculiar conditions of its service, and lays particular stress on 
an absolutely perfect knowledge of the details of the surrounding 
country. 

A gun pit for the 3” quick-firing gun.—A_ recommendation 
with diagrams of a special kind of pit, which the author claims is 
best suited for the new 3” quick-firer. 

The Hunhuses of Manchuria.—The writer of this article com- 
mences by the statement that now-a-days every robber Chinman in 
Manchuria is called a “ hunhuse” or “red beard” and then pro- 
ceeds to give a description of the organisation of the Hunhuses, 
their history, mode of life, localities in which usually found and in- 
formation as to the formation of their bands, etc. 


A. B. LINDSAY, Capiain. 
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UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION OF INDIA. 
NOTICE. 


It is notfied for information that the annual award ct 
premia for articles contributed tothe Journal has been :-~ 
creased to Rs. 1,500. 


The Council will be glad to receive, and consider for poo 
lication in the Journal, papers on the following subjects, az 2 
any others of military interest :—= 


1. The tactical employment of Field Artillery and Mo. 
tain Artillery with Infantry. 


2. The role of Infantry in defence of coast fortresses az 3 
defetded ports, 


3. Comparative study of systems of military administra. 
tion of three great Powers as compared with our own in Ina 


4. The consideration of the equipment (excludirg arxs 
and ammunition), baggaye, food and shelter, necessary fcr 
men and horses in war under varying conditions, withavew 
to maintaining their health and efficiency and reducirg un 
necessary impedimenta. 


By order of the Council, 
C. W. G. RICHARDSON, Cupzain, 
Secretary, United Service Institution of Indie, 


Sis va. 
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List of Essays received for the Gold Medal Com- 
petition, 1904. 


No. Motto 


1 | He that commands the sea is at great liberty. 
2 | Qui mari potitur, cum rerum potiri. 


3 | He that commands the sea is at great liberty and may take 
as much and as little of the war as he will. 


Ventis Secundis, 


Altius ibunt qui ad summa nitantur, 


4 

5 

6 | Constanter et Prudenter, 
7 | Quare Fremuerunt Gentes. 
8 | Hazard Zet Fordward, 

g | Si vis pacem para bellum. 
10 | The desire of the Nations, 
ar | Ever ready for anything, 


12 | In utrumque paratus. 
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’ Prize Essay Gold Medallists, 


1872..0064 ...ROBERTS, Lieut.-Col. F. S., V.C., C.B., RAs 
1873...s064,COLQUHOUN, Capt. J. A. S., R.A. 


1874.........COLQUHOUN, Capt. J. A. S., R.A. 
1879...s0000 St. JouN, Maj. O. B. C., R.E. 

1880. ...00006 BARROW, Lieut. E. G., 7th Bengal Infantry. 
1882.....0066 Mason, Lieut. A. H., R.E. 


1883....¢2...COLLEN, Maj. E. H.H., S.c. 
1884...000.+- BARROW, Capt. E. G., 7th Bengal Infantry. 


0887. .....008 YATE, Lieut, A. C., 27th Baluch Infantry, 
1888....0. ... MAUDE, Capt. F, N., R.E. 
YOuNG, Maj. G. F., 24th P. I. (specially awarded a silver 
medal). 


1889..,......DUFF, Capt. B., gth Bengal Infantry. 
erlainas MAGuzIRE, Capt. C. M., 2nd Cav., Hyderabad Contingent. 


.CARDEW, Lieut. F. G., roth Bengal Lancers. 
1893..0-000+ BULLOCK, Maj. G. M., Devonshire Regt. 


1894....ee00 CARTER, Capt. F. C., Northumberland Fusiliers, 
1895......0¢. NEVILLE, Lieut.-Col. J. P. C., 14th Bengal Lancers, 


..BINGLEY, Capt, A. H., 7th Bengal Infantry. 
1897....e00eNAPIER, Capt, G. S. F., Oxfordshire L. I. 
1898....000¢- MULLALY, Maj. H., R.E. 


Cray, Capt. C. H., 43rd Gurkha Rifles (speciaily awarded 
a silver medal). 


sesesNEVILLE, Col. J. P. C., S.C. 


1900. .ssereee THUILLIER, Capt. H. F., R.E. 
Lussock, Capt. G., R.E. (specially awarded a silver medal). 


JRANKEN, Lieut.-Col. G. P., 46th Punjab Infantry. 


1g0!... 
1902..+...... TURNER, Capt, H. H, F., and Bengal Lancers. 
1903 -.s0eren HAMILTON, Maj. W. G., D.S.0., Norfolk Regt. 
Bonp, Capt. R. F.G., R.E. (specially awarded a silver 
medal) 
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MacGregor Memorial Silver Medallists. 


1889....+.... BELL, Col. M.S., V.C., R.E. (specially awarded a gold medal), 
1890 ........ YOUNGHUSBAND, Capt. F. E., K. Dn. Gds. 
1891 ....0066 SAWYER, Maj. H. A, 45th Sikhs, 
Ramzan Kuan, Havildar, 3rd Sikhs. 
1892......... VAUGHAN, Capt. H. B., 7th Bengal Infantry. 


JaGGarT SINGH, Havildar, rgth P. 1. 


1893 ....+... BOWER, Capt. H., 17th Bengal Cavalry (specially awarded 
a gold medal). 


FAZALDAD Kuan, Dafadar, 17th B. C. 


1894....0000 O’SULLIVAN, Maj. G. H. W., R.E. 
MULL SINGH, Sowar, 6th B. C, 
1895....00.4. Davies, Capt. H. R., Oxfordshire L. I. 
Guna Dyat SinGu, Havildar, and Rajputs. 
1896.........COCKERILL, Lieut. G. K., 28th Punjab Infantry. 
GHULAM NabBI, Private, Q. O. Corps of Guides. 
1897.....000. Swayne, Capt. E. J. E., 16th Rajput Infantry. 
SHAHZAD Mir, Dafadar, rth B. L. 
1898......... WALKER, Capt. H. B., Duke of Cornwall's L, [. 
ADAM KHAN, Havildar, Guides Infantry. 
1899...... see DOUGLAS, Capt. J. A. 2nd B. L. 


Mur DIN, Naik, Bengal S. and M. 
1900......... WINGATE, Capt, A. W. S., 14th B. L. 

Guroit SINGH, Havildar, 45th Sikhs. 
1901......... BURTON, Major E. B., 17th B. L. 

SUNDER SINGH, Colr. Havildar, 31st Burma Infaatry. 
1902 .e.e0000. Ray, CAPTAIN M., R.E., 7th Rajput Infantry, 

TiLBiR BHANDARI, HAVILDAR, gth Gurkha Rifles,- 
1903......... MANIFOLD, Licut.-Col. C. C., 1.M.S. 

GuHUuLAM Hussain, Dafadar, Guides Infantry, 
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THE INFLUENCE AND APPLICATION OF SEA POWER ON 
EXPEDITIONS BASED ON INDIA. 


By Major G. F. MAcMunn, D.S.O., R.F.A. 


Motto:—'‘ Quare fremaerunt gentes.” 


“The storm-beaten ships on which the Grand Army never looked 
stood between tt and the dominion of the-world.” 


In considering the subject of this essay, almost the first thought 
that Presents itself is that in the question of the influence of Sea 
Ower on expeditions based on India, the whole principle of England’s 
naval supremacy, and her command of the sea is involved. It is 
Impossible to discuss how expeditions from India, be they over land 
through the passes, or over sea through the Gulf and the Indian 
cean, or through the Archipelago to the Far East, are affected by 
Sea Power without understanding how the Empire rests on its mainte- 
nance, or how India and England stand towards each other. 
. Captain Mahan’s famous saying, above, is at once the epitaph of 
British policy in the past, and the prophecy of its future. Thanks to 
Is writings, and the efforts of those who have followed in his foot- 
steps, the axioms of Sea Power are now widely understood by English- 
men. The necessity for its maintenance is so universally recognized 
ee days that to discuss it, save as a prelude to argument is 
surd, 

Power on the Sea consists of two essentials, fighting power and 
and carrying capacity, and in this latter 
must be included all the facilities requisite for 
embarking troops, and loading or unloading freights. 

t is in the combination of these two constituents that lies 
cs ‘and’s strategic power. Add to the command of the high seas the 
‘pacity to transport troops to any spot in the wide world we please, 


Meaning of Sea Power. 


Engl 
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and the full meaning of Sea Power is apparent. The despatch of 
10,000 men from Europe to the Far East is a difficult matter, but for 
England, it is only necessary to cable to India, where irrespective of 
internal demands that number of men, and the ships to move them, 
wait only the signal to start. The power to move distant men by 
cable, enhances the value of a force so available, out of all proportion 
to its actual numbers. The capacity of India with regard to oversea 
expeditions will be discussed later on. 

Now the broad principle of England’s policy in time of war is to 
gain complete supremacy at sea, and then search how she may best 
force her adversary to sue for peace, employing her Sea Power in its 
broadest sense to gain this end. It is the help that India, from her 
geographical position, can give to such a policy that seems to be the 
subject of this essay. ' 

To examine therefore the question of “The influence and ap- 
plication of Sea Power on expeditions based on India,” it is proposed 
to discuss it under the following headings, touching briefly on the 
main points of Imperial strategy, and such naval subjects as are neces- 
sary for a broad view of the subject. 

ParRTI, The Influence of Sea Power on India, 
(1) Dual operations. 
(2) Oversea ventures from India in the past. 
(3) The economic position of India in war time. 
(4) India’s strategic position. 
(5) Expeditions from India. 
(6) Summary of foregoing. 


ParT If. The Application of Sea Power to India. 
(7) The communications of India with Europe. 
(8) Coal strategy. 
(9) The Indian Ocean, 
(10) Conclusions affecting the route to India. 
(11) The Jsthmyan Canal. 
(12) The application of Sea Power in the East. 
(13) Coaling stations in the Far East. 
(14) Resumé. 
ParT I.=-THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER ON EXPEDI- 
TIONS FROM INDIA. 
(1) DUAL OPERATION, 


The study of European History, from the French Revolution to 

‘The Spanish Uleer. tke present day, affords a series of illustrations 
of the extraordinary strategic value that a 

small military force has when it can be transported by sea and landed 
at will, at a point where its action will be most effective. It was not 
the size of the British force in the Iberian Peninsula that formed the 
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“Spanish Ulcer.” It was the fact that owing to our absolute com- 
mand of the sea, and the configuration of the seabord of Western 
Europe, England could plant, remove, and maintain, with a base 
shifting at need, an army at a point furthest removed from Napoleon’s 
other theatres of war,that made the genius of Wellington and the 
daring of his army possible. It was the “storm tossed ships” that 
started the ulcer, ever feeding it with fresh germs, and prevented its 
healing, by making the Channel and the Bay as English as the 
Humber and the Wash. 
It was not the size of the Allied Expedition to the Crimea that 
Strategy of the Crimean brought Russia to terms, and to a humiliating 
Campaign. surrender. It was the point at which Sea 
Power, fighting force and carrying capacity, maintaining a small army, 
enabled the blister to be applied. The distance between Great Russia 
and the Chersonese. then unspanned by railways and badly served 
with roads, cut off the seat of war fram the vast armies of the Tzar, 
which had to march over countless miles of snow-swept or sun-dried 
steppes, to lose nine-tenths of their numbers on the road. It was her 
old soldiers, General January and General February, that played her 
false, added to the strategy that affixed the blister, at the point where 
remedies could not be applied. 

Similarly it was the Sea Power of England that enabled her to 
crush the French in the Mediterranean, to isolate the French in 
Egypt, who were cut off from France, and then to land in 1801 the 
British force that forced a superior army of Napoleon's veterans to 
complete surrender. 

It was the power to place our expeditions where we pleased that 
has always served us in such good stead, and neither the strategical 
error that prompted the wretched expedition to Walcheren, instead 
of concentrating our strength in Spain, nor the follies of the abortive 
raids on the northern French coast in the early eighteenth century, 
detract from the value of such combined expeditions when wisely 
conceived, 

By so much as does this amphibious power of England enhance 
her might, so much more does India, a vast 
far advanced base, enhance the strategic 
tange of her dual operations. ‘ ee y 

Aglance at the oversea enterprises from India in the past will 
show how strong has been her position, and how resolutely the dual 
resources in the Far East have been employed to maintain the com- 
mand of Eastern waters, and to exterminate all who could dispute it. 

The study of the history of the last hundred years further estab- 
lishes that permanent command of the sea is essential to the success 
of oversea expeditions. The position of the French in Egypt after 
the battle of the Nile, and of Ibrahim Pasha in the Peloponese after 
Navarino, are both clinching demonstrations of this, Had the British 
fleet been driven from the Bay, there would have been no escape for 
Sir John Maore’s army after Corunna. : 

One point seems to stand out from all these historical examples, 
and that is that Sea Power does not, at any rate for England, mean 


Amphibious England. 
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merely naval fighting force and carrying capacity, but the power to 
employ an army and a navy in combined operations, and that this 
broad meaning should be always understood when we use the expres- 
sion. That this must be so is borne out by the reflection that no 
mere strength in ships would have brought Napoleon to Elba, without 
the “ulcer” of the army in Spain. 


(2) OVERSEA VENTURES FROM INDIA IN THE PAST. 


In the days of the Great Shadow, when free England financed 
and subsidised all Europe to combat Napoleon, India boldly despatched 
oversea expeditions to seize every point whence the trade to the East 
could be threatened. 

In 1795, when France dominated Holland, an expedition from 

England occupied the Dutch possessions at 

Ceylon, 1795, the Cape, and an expedition from India took 

the Dutch territory of Ceylon, holding the 

latter for good and all, and restoring the former to Holland at the 

Peace of Amiens, secured it in perpetuity in 1805, in pursuit of the 

determination that nothing should jeopardise the red road to the 
East. 

In 1802, India recognizing her strategic interest in Egypt, sent, 
at the instance of the great Marquis, a force 
Egypt, 1802, to assist in expelling the French. 

In 1810, a further expedition from India captured Bourbon and 
the Mauritius, the bases whence French pri- 
vateers preyed on the India trade, and whence 
French Governors intrigued with, and assisted, the native powers, 
an interesting prototype for future enterprise. 

In 1802, and again in 1808, we occupied the Portuguese colony 
Macao, close to Canton, because France had 
dominated Portugal and might occupy her 
ports. In the earlier instance the Indian Government effected this 
on its own initiative, recognizing the necessity of denying bases to 
the enemy. Such forethought, however, was severely censured by 
the Home Government. 

In 1811, the same policy, the preservation of our military and 

commercial routes to India and the Far East, 
saw us take Java from the French, who held 


The Mauritius, 


Macao. 


Java. 


it for the Dutch. 
In the wars with France, prior to the French Revolution, the 
French navy in Indian waters was much 

handicapped by the distance of its only 
refitting base, the Mauritius, from the point where its action was 
needed, while British vessels had many points to which they could 
repair to refit, The latter with the Hoogly, Trincomalee and 
Bombay at their disposal had immense advantages and could not 
only keep the sea, but constantly bring troops from the other Presi- 
dencies to reinforce points threatened by the French ashore. In 
1782, Admiral Suffren, the capable French naval commander in the 
East Indies, succeeded in capturing Trincomalee, thus forcing the 


Trincomalee. 
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British vessels to refit at Bombay, Madras or Calcutta, and his pose 
session of this naval base at once caused us to collect a force to 
expel him, which we finally did. 

Now all these ventures took place to protect our Eastern com- 
munications, and were possible because we had sufficient naval 
strength in Indian waters to safely convoy our transports and maintain 
communications with their base. The possibility and prosperity of 
our Indian rule in the past is therefore shewn at every turn to be 
wrapped up in the two great constituents of Sea Power, carrying 
capacity and fighting force. 


(3) THE ECONOMIC POSITION OF INDIA IN WAR TIME. 


Close on a quarter of a century ago when Indian defence and 
; its varied problems were deeply and acrimo- 

The Key of India. niously discussed; when aay schools of 
thought existed, and various points were in turn spoken of as the 
“Key of India,’ it was Lord Beaconsfield who brought men back 
from the by-paths by saying. ‘“ The Key of India is London.”’ By 
which in the true spirit of strategy, he meant that so longas the 
Empire of which London is the hub was in no danger, so long India 
stood safe, and the road to it stood open. 

The Roman scmi-military occupation of Britain, for nigh on 
400 years, bearsa striking analogy to our own rule in India, 
and it was not till the hub of the Roman Empire was threatened 
and involved that Britain, deprived of its best legions, gradually fell 
a prey to barbarian inroads, local risings, and oversea invasions. 
Curiously enough it was the acuteness of the food supply question 
that largely contributed to the fall of Rome. 

From the point of view of possible war, India at first sight seems 
to differ economically from England in every 
way. England now barely feeds a ninth part 
of her own population, while one third of that 
peeve live from hand to mouth, ever dependent on wages earned 

yy converting raw imports to manufactured exports. No State 
stores of food in the country can provide that third with wages, if 
the inflow of raw material and the export of manufactured material be 
checked for more than a few days. The absolute and almost un- 
broken command of the sea is therefore a condition of national 
existence. Isolation of a few weeks even, means consternation and 
misery untold, 

India on the other hand is not economically dependent on 
ocean-borne trade. No corn and beeves are 
borne on the sea to feed her millions. Isola- 
tion by sea does not bring immediately a starving population surging 
to the doors of Government. Cotton mills may close, corn merchants 
may fail, tea plantations close, but no immediate catastrophe threa- 
tens a country that feeds its own population, which is almost entirely 
agricultural.” 

It must be remembered, however, that the India as we know it 
to-day, the peaceful homogeneous whole, is entirely a product of the 
British occupation, a rule ringed with bayonets, lest Sikh and Pathan, 


: The Food Supply of 
England. ve 


Self-contained India. 
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Mahratta and Rajput, Rohilla and Mugul, and every masterless man ~ 


in the country, once more struggle for power and the epoils of wa. 
The British power in India is absolutely dependent on a regular and 
undiminished supply of the moral petrol from England. The constatt 
flow through the great canal of fresh drafts for all the services, the 
outflow of the jaded, the inflow of the fit, and of all the supplies 
and all the stores requisite to our rule, can only bear temporary 
interruption. In ordinary times of peace the flow and the wastage 
is considerable. The smallest frontier war increases, be it never 
so small, the demands on England. 

Inthe days of the Honourable Company, when small-arms, 
explosives, and cannon were easy to mait, 
and when railroads existed not, India was far 
more self-supporting from the British pois! 
of view than now. The Company manufactured its own military 
stores, and evolved armies from its subject races to keep pace with 
its expansion. No law of proportion existed between the Europea. 
and native forces, and India was deemed less dependent on Europe 
than now. The safety of the Indian trade rested, as it ever rests, 
on the command of the sea, and when foreigners were strong 01 
sea, the trade suffered, though every Indiaman could fight for her 
own hand. India, prior to 1857, was regarded almost as a self-sup- 
porting base with regard to military supplies, 
even though the most powerful native confede- 
racies held arrogant sway in the greater half of the land; whenever 
more armies were required the Lat Sahib ordered and the legions 
grew, and it was not realised how the British bayonet alone stood 
behind the British Raj, 

The Mutiny nearly brought down our card house about our ears, 

' and from that date the unlimited raising of 

The effect of the Mutiny. troops from local sources ceased. The alloy 

of the Indian Army was to have a fixed proportion of East to West 

in its constitution, and the East was no longer to be unduly increased 
as a cheap support for Imperial burdens. 

This at once, to change the metaphor, made India a reservoit, 
rather than the self-supporting supply it had been erroneously 
deemed—a reservoir it is true from which troops could be poured in 
considerable quantities, but only on condition of prompt refilmest. 
The realization of the true position of India has naturally shewn her 
military condition to be far less independent. More dependent on 
European support because of the limitations of her military resources, 
still more so because of the “Great Fear” behind; that legacy of 
the 1857. 

With the introduction of modern guns, modern rifles, and ex" 
plosives, added to that of railways, India’s manufacturing capabilitie’ 
made her even more dependent on Europe, and though of late years 
the policy has been to create as many arsenals and factories as 
possible, still, engines, many rails, bridge girders, rifles and cannoy, 
all equally important military stores, must come from Furope of 
America. 


Conditions under the 
Company. 


Mushroom Armies. 
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The normal peace demands on India then are most extensive, 

5 and while the smallest frontier expedition 

The drain on England. increases to some extent the military drafts, 

such larger wars as the Mutiny, the Afghan War of 1878-80, or the 

Frontier campaign of 1897-98, create a very large and imperative 

demand on Europe. Ina recent speech in the Holse of Commons 

the Premier has openly said that in the event of war with Russia it 

would be necessary to despatch the equivalent of two Army Corps 

to India. Now an Army Corps at home war strength, such as went 
to South Africa, requires 130 large steam transports, 

The foregoing considerations show, therefore, clearly enough, 
how much India depends on her free communication with Europe, 
and how immense in every way must bethe influence of Sea-Power, 
that combination of carrying capacity with fighting force, on expedi- 
tions based on India. 

It has been shewn it is true that any temporary interruption 
of the command of the sea does not bring consternation and disaster 
in its train to her, but it is evident that any prolonged solation must 
at best have the most crippling effect on her offensive power. 

To see how Indian expeditions are influenced in more detail, 
the military position of India must next be to some extent reviewed. 


(4). INDIA’S STRATEGIC POSITION. 


The Military position of India presents two different problems, for 

India a Continental we have to consider her on the one hand, as 
country. a continent with frontiers that march with 
powerful neighbours and with possibilities of great internal trouble, 
and on the other hand, as an advanced base from which certain forces 
may be despatched, of strategical importance out of all propor- 
tion to their actual numbers. It is necessary to consider the former 
point of view, to gauge the possibilities of the latter. 

We have seen that a century ago when Great Britain was the para- 
mount but not the only power in India, she cheerfully undertook over- 
sea expeditions against powers we were at war with, for the general 
advancement of the cause, and the special protection of the Eastern 
routes. At this period she had powerful internal enemies to fear. No 
sooner however had the British rule been consolidated over the 
whole of the Indian Peninsula, and India therefore made a far securer 
base for expeditions than the persistent policy bequeathed by Peter 
the Great brought Russian advance looming on the horizon, while the 
Mutiny showed the volcanic possibilities that lay beneath even an all 
red India. 

The continual Russian advance has now put India almost in the 
position of a continental power, unable to 
make effective oversea expeditions, till she is 
certain of her neighbours’ intentions. Exactly as France can never 
think of large oversea operations till her relations with Germany are 
satisfactory, so can India never send armies across the sea till 
Russia’s attitude be guaranteed. This means that for all practical 
purposes the mass of the Indian army is tied to India, except in cir- 
cumstances when Russia may be our firm ally. 


The proximity of Russia. 
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One point therefore that stands out from the above, and is a point 
that is not always kept in sight, is that the army in India exists for 
the protection and retention of India. 

India is prepared to use force to help protect her communications, 
but save on special occasions, when all is quiet within, the army of 
India cannot send forces to assist elsewhere in the Empire. The free 
despatch of troops to China, to South Africa, and to East Africa was 
only possible because all was quiet in India. 

It is not within the scope of this essay to discuss the military 
forces of India and their destination, but it may be accepted that 
25,000 men, of whom the majority would be native soldiers, would be 
the very maximum that we could ever send out of India, so long as 
Russia's action was uncertain, wn/ess we were in the position to 
pour troops into India from Eurose as fast as we take them out. At 
the same time it is very evident that a force of from 5,000 men up- 
wards, always available in Eastern seas, is a factor that no one could 
neglect. 

Without discussing the varied possibilities before us in_the East, 
sufficient reference to our position is necessary to see how Sea Power 
must influence oversea expeditions from India 

Our possible opponents are— 

(1) Aussta, who is rapidly gaining in the Far East a strategical 
position similar to our own, in- 
ferior because not so central, su- 

perior because her hinter-land scems destined to be a 
powerfal and fruitful Russian Province, from Moscow 
to Port Arthur. 

(2) Fapan, which is an island and maritime power, with many 
analogies to Britain ; and whose strategic position is ad- 
vantaveous, 

(3) Lhe United States, who in the Philippines will have in gene- 
rations to come a powerlul advanced base, and on whom 
the Isthmian canal is to confer great advantages, 

(4) Germany, whose Eastern settlements are hopelessly isolated. 

(5) France, whose Colonies and Possessions are more dependent 
than India on connection with Europe, and whose offensive 
military strength in the East is trivial. 

(6) CAtna, the great unknown, against whom large dual expe- 
ditions have been necessary in the past, and may be 
again at any time. 

(7) Various possible campaigns where, as in the past, England 
would want help from India, suclr as Somaliland, Abyssinia 
and the Soudan. 

Dual operations against Japan are not within the sphere of practi- 
cal politics, and war with Russia must tie up most of our troops in 
India, though the offensive defence of India may necessitate com- 
munications v/d the Gulf. War with the United States entails so many 
consequences, and has so many aspects, that India’s possible share 
has never been thought out. The support of Canada, and in years to 
come the control of the Isthmian Canal, would be objects of a greater 
strategy. 


Possible Opponents. 
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Against France and Germany, all that is probable is the reduction 
of their power to damage Eastern trade, the possession of their Colo- 
nies must come as a result of success, or at any rate be aneasy matter 
so soon as England’s command of the sea became absolute. 

Concentration is the first axiom of strategy, and only forces, naval 

India's Amphibious and military, that cannot be brought intg the 
power, main theatre of war, could be diverted into 
colonial enterprises. It is now an accepted axiom, so far as Great 
Britain is concerned, that in fighting a European Power, fed by rail 
from an allied or neutral neighbour, power on sea alone cannot bring 
a war to a successful determination. Sufficient dual enterprises against 
an adversary’s colonial possessions can alone affect her purse or her 
pride sufficiently to clinch matters. 

Such considerations give a general idea of how India’s position 
helps the Empire, remembering always that Russia must be safe 
before many troops leave, or else that England can pour troops in 
within a week or so of others leaving. More is hardly necessary to 
realize how great is the influence of the force that keeps open the 
road from home. 

For the despatch of oversea expeditions generally, a local com- 
mand of the sea may often be all that is necessary, v#z., command 
in the waters to be traversed. In the event of a war with France for 
instance, a command of the sea in Eastern waters would suffice for 
the mere safety of an expedition from India, against the French In- 
dies. Similarly it is only the Russian Squadron in the Far East that 
affects the question of a Japanese landing in Korea. 

In view of the foregoing it therefore seems clear that the eme 
ployment of our fullsea power inthe Far East, viz, the power to 
send and protect combined expeditions, will be aimed against the 
coaling stations inthe East that support hostile cruisers, The dis- 
persions of force and the upkeep of garrisons, that such enterprises 
entail, must always limit them to the capture of vital points, while 
final success puts others at our mercy. 

A point is here worth noticing with regard to the accessories to 
sea power, viz., that in all India there are very few docks and wharves 
from which troops can be embarked. Between Calcutta and Bombay 
a distance of 2,000 miles, there is not one. Even with the immense 
resources of England it takes days to embark an Army Corps, To 
despatch even a division from India is a lengthy matter, when sec- 
recy and surprise are of any value. 


(5) THE NATURE OF EXPEDITIONS BASED ON INDIA, 
Before considering how this Sea Power is to be applied in the 
interests of expeditions from India, a more detailed examination of 


the natures of expeditions based on India is desirable. 
Such expeditions may be divided into three categories. 


A. Those based on India by land. 
B. Those based on India by sea. 
C. Those despatched from India, but based elsewhere. 
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Category A would include any overland enterprise, from a puni- 
tive raid to’a war with Russia and a campaign on the Helmund or 
through the Dasht-i-Lut. 


Category B comprises two sorts of Expeditions,-- 
"(@) Those against Native States. 
(4) Those against European Powers or Japan. 


In (a) would come our Burmese, Persian, and China Wars, while 
in (8) we have had nothing since the capture of Java and the Mauri- 
tius. 

Category C would include such expeditions as the force sent to 
Africa in 1899, and to some extent those sent to Egypt, the Soudan 
or Abyssinia, inasmuch as they were not entirely supplied from 
India. 

From what has already been put forward, it follows that “ategory 
Ais affected by Sea Power, so far as the ‘throwing of rein- 
forcements and the replenishment of expended personnel and ma- 
tériel is concerned, which vary from drafts to the safe despatch 
of Army Corps. 

Expeditions in Category B are further dependent on complete 

Oversea Expeditions. naval supremacy in Indian and Eastern waters 

when war with a Naval Power is concerned. 

When however the expedition is against a non-naval state, such as a 

native state or China, the carrying capacity is the only portion of 

Sea Power that is in demand. 

Category C again is dependent on sufficient naval supremacy and 

carrying capacity for the safe despatch of the expedition, which has 
of course to be supplied by sea in its new destination. 


(6) SUMMARY OF Parr I. 


_ Summing up the conclusion which it has been the endeavour to 
elicit in the previous pages, it would seem that so far as Expeditions 
based on India are concerned the influence of Sea Power is much as 
follows :— 

1. Owing to the geographical position of India and the naval 
supremacy of England, the former is an advanced base of extreme 
strategical value whence oversea expeditions small in number are 
immense in their effect. 

2. That from the fact of Russia’s vicinity, and possible hostility, 
heavy reinforcements may be required at any time, and that Sea 
Power must keep the road open, and that forthis same reason expe- 
ditions that can leave India can only be numerically small till Russia’s 
course of action be certain. 

2. That owing to the nature of our position in India, the volcanic 
possibilities below the surface, and the drain that any expedition 
causes in a greater or less degree, free communication in time of 
peace and war is an essential, and without Sea Power this would be 
impossible. 

4. That oversea expeditions cannot safely leave India until full 
command in the waters to be crossed has been obtained. 
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Part Il.—THE APPLICATION OF SEA POWER TO INDIA. 


From the foregoing pages, it is clear that in the application of 
Sea Power for the benefit of expeditions based on India, the main 
objects to be aimed at are :— 

(1) The safety of the communications of India with Europe. 
(a) Sufficient command of the local seas, to despatch and safely 
base on India, any required expedition. 

It should also be mentioned that even when an expedition pro- 
ceeds overland from India, warlike stores, personnel and animals may 
come to India not only from Europe, but from Australia, Canada, and 
the Far East. Once again therefore it is evident how bound up with 
the general question of British naval supremacy is the military situa- 
tion in India. 

(7) THE COMMUNICATIONS OF INDIA WITH EuROpE. 


This question alone involves one of the biggest Imperial con- 
troversies of the day, viz.—_the merits and possibilities of the Cape 
or the Canal routes. 

A few years ago it was generally believed 
rhe canals that in the ayeae of wan wih : maritime 
power, we should have to abandon the Canal route ; but further study 
of the question has caused expert opinion to think that it can be kept 
open. The naval strategic front of England is said to be from the 
Channel round to the Hellespont, watching the naval ports of Europe 
including Bizerta; but just as a block-house line is the safest route for 
unescorted convoys, so would the Mediterranean route, with the 
naval force concentrated along it, be the safest for our eastern com- 
merce and troopers. It isa question which war alone can settle, but 
the following points are worth bearing in mind :— 
‘ (a) Ditchers and tramps are almost entirely 
Non-ocean-going tramps built for the England to Bombay trip vid the 
Canal and are neither equal to the strain of the voyage and weather 
round the Cape, nor have they coal capacity to enable them to go 
from coal point to coal point. 

{8) The coal supply and coaling accommodation at the Cape is 
entirely inadequate to the strain of supplying the Eastern trade, and 
ships might be kept one or two months there defore they could coal, 
while colliers proceeding there from England would consume part of 
their cargo getting there. During the South African War, the coaling 
of all the war shipping was attended with many delays. 

F (c) The sinking of aj ship in the Canal to block 
Blocking the Canal, it isnot nearly so feasible as it might seem. 
Surely we should assume a strong enough line in the event of.war to 
use our position in Egypt to insist on placing a guard on every foreign 
ship passing the Canal between Port Said and Suez. se 

(d) Even the sinking of a ship laden with bricks in the Canal 
would not be the catastrophe usually imagined. The depth of the 
Canal is about yo feet, while freight ships draw 24 feet, so that it 
would be a question of raising a vessel 6 feet, no great task with the 
resources of the Canal Company, and towing her to the Canal mouth 
or lake opening. 
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Category A would include any overland enterprise, from ap 
tive raid toa war with Russia and a campaign on the Henze 
through the Dasht-i-Lut. 

Category B compriscs two sorts of Expeditions,—= 
*(a) Those against Native States. 

(6) Those ayainst European Powers or Japan. 

In (a) would come our Burmese, Persian, and China Wars, 
in (4) we have had nothing since the capture of Java and the . 
tiws. 

Category C would include such expeditions as the fore 
Africa in #899, and to some extent those sent to Eyy,t. the > 
or Abyssinia, inasmuch as they were not entirely supp: ¢ 
India. 

From what has already been put forward, it follows that ~ 
A is affected by Sea Power, so far as the throwirz 
foreements and the replenishment of expended porscmred 
tériel is concerned, which vary from drafts to the sate ¢ 
of Army Corps. 

Expeditions in Cutegory B are further dependent on « 

Oversea Expeditions naval supremacy in [ndianand F astec 

when war with a Naval Power is ¢¢ 

When however the expedition is against a noa-naval state. ° 

native state or China, the carrying capacity is the only § 

Sea Power that is in demand. 

Category C ayain is dependent on su.ticient naval supre’ 

carrying capacity for the sate despatoh of the expedition, 
of course to be suppl ed by seain its new destination. 


(6) SUMMARY OF PART I. 


Summing up the conclusion which it has been the end 
elicitin the previous pases, it would <-em that so far as EB 
based on India are concerned the influence of S a Power 1 
follows — 

1. Owing to the geographical position of India ant 
supremacy of Engiand, the tormer is an advanced base ¢ 
stratesnal value whence oversea expeditions smal in n. 
immense in their effect. 

2. That from the factof Russia's vicinity, and) possitl 
beavy reinforcements may be required at anv tine, ane 
Power must keep the read cpen, and that forthis same reas 
ditions that can leave India can omy be numericacy sant 
course of action be certain. . 

That owing to the nature of our postion in India, tb 
poss.bilites below the surface, and the dra.n that anv « 
Causes in a greater of less degree, free communnation t 
peace and warisan essential, and without Sea Power this 
Impussitne, 

4. That oversea expeditions cann t safe’y Teave In fia 
command in the waters to be crossed has been cbtained. 
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It would therefore seem that the route v4 the Canal is as likely 
to be available as any other, and we may reckon on using it. 

The following naval considerations have some bearing on this 
question of trade ships and troopers to the East vid the Canal. 

(4) One ship in every three that goes 
Neval Notes. through the Canal is not English. A, warship 
’ of a Power at war with England dar2 not sink a ship till she had 
ascertained that it did belong to us. By day the route would be 
sufficiently patrolled, unless we were beaten from the seas, and by 
night a Foreign cruiser would have to overhaul every passer by, and 
robably board her and examine papers, ere she dared effect seizure. 
nder such conditions it is not likely that many prizes would be 
made in each night, and for every vesseltaken many would elude 
capture, 
(g) Convoys on the contrary attract atten- 
convoys: tion by their smoke, are easily located at day, 
cau be followed, and are a fair mark for torpedo boats at night.- On 
aroute not entirely clear of hostile cruisers, but which our own 
cruisers patrol, ships that slip along as best they may, would probably 
have a better chance of escape, and a more satisfactory voyage, than 
if tied toa convoy, and the pace of their slowest consort. 

These are points which add to the likeliness of the Canal route, 
and to the necessity of holding the Mediterranean as the road to 
India. ; 

To pursue further the discussion of the alternative route to India 
is perhaps outside the scope of this essay. and encroaches on 
ground which only Naval strategists are competent to cover, and we 
may confine ourselves to the question of how vessels passing the Cape 
and issuing from the Canal, may be safely passed on to India, but as 
Sea Power is largely a naval question, sea topics must be discussed as 
best a landsman may. 

Bound up with the question of Sea Power in all waters, but 
especially in far distant seas isthe matter of coal supply and coaling 
stations, or what is now termed “ Coal Strategy,” and an outline of 
the chief facts regarding them is essential before proceeding with 
the discussion in hand. 


(8) Coat STRATEGY. 


A century ago, war vessels, or any other craft 
could keep the seas, so long as their food and 
water supplies held out, and important repairs were not necessary. 
Even then almost any small port would aftord supplies and material 
for refitment. Now, however, coal is a necessity, which has entirely 
altered the whole matter of naval strategy, and every vessel must 
stow enough of it to carry her from one coaling port to another. 
Hostile cruisers are dependent for their action on coal supply, 
blockading fleets must coal at sea, a difficult operation, or else always 
havea proportion of vessels away coaling. 

When colliers accompany a fleet, they must often keep up with it, 
which means that they expend far more of their freight than when 
steaming quietly inthe way of trade, over an equivalent distance, 


From Sail to Coal. 
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while they must retain sufficient coal to take them back when empty. 
So that coaling by collier convoy does not give a very satisfactory, 
or far reaching, coal supply. 

Every steamer has its economical rate of 
speed, and directly this has to be enhanced, 
the expenditure of coal is out of all proportion to the distance covered. 
Vessels chased by others that have more coal capacity, or a nearer 
coaling port, may be rendered quite impotent. A foreign cruiser 
making vid the Cape for Diego Suarez might steam there quietly at 
her economical speed, but if forced for some days to travel faster, by 
British cruisers, who could themselves coal at Ascension, St. Helena 
or the Cape, she might never get to her destination. Such “ riding 
off” from coal supplies is to be a prominent feature of modern 
minor naval strategy. 

For fleets and cruiser to have freedom of action there must be an 
abun dance of coaling stations available. Coaling stations are of two 
kinds, defended ones, varying from naval ports and fortresses 
to defended coal heaps, and commercial ones. In time of war, a 
power that has a naval supremacy can establish on any suitable shore 
a temporary coal heap, and the most economical form of this is a row 
of anchored colliers, if the ships can be spared. 

Malta is a fortress coa!ing station, Aden is more a fortified coal 
heap; Port Said and Saint Vincent in the Cape Verde Islands are 
types of commercial coaling stations. 

Now all these coaling stations can only store a certain amount of 
coal, and are fed almost daily by colliers from Europe, chiefly 
England, while Welsh coal even for the East and the Far East comes 
through the Canal. 

The following coaling facts are worth noting here :— 

(a) The speeds of all vessels are measured when burning hard 
Welsh coal, and that class of coal is found in all the wide world in 
England alone. A vessel that does not burn Welsh coal loses 25 per 
cent. of her speed. Thus a twenty knot foreign cruiser becomes a 
fifteen knot vessel when Cardiff coal is denied her. 

(4) All coal deteriorates by keeping ; in a few weeks Welsh coal 
is no better than any other, therefore it is useless to accumulate stacks 
of it at coaling points. Whosoever would use it must be assured of a 
constant and steady supply. The amount that foreigners depend on 
us for coal is instanced by the fact that an average of six colliers a 
day leave Cardiff for France alone ! 

(c) The position of England therefore with regard to the rest of the 

world, so long as noone else ‘can tind Welsh 
pehect of oar monopoly coal, and no other fuel can be devised, is 
enh ee amazing, and is one that isnot usually realiz- 
ed by the lay mind. The strategic value of the Cape, and the com- 
mand iu the Red Sea, are immense, viewed by the light of this fact. 

(d) The steaming capacity, vis., the coal carrying capacity, varies 
in different vessels, but the very latest type 
of cruiser, or commerce destroyer, specially 
built for independence in this respect, can only steam 12,000 knots 
at its most economcal speed, vfg., 10 knots an hour, any’ enhancement 


Economical speed. 


Coal capacity. 
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of this rate lessens considerably the total knots that can be covered, 
Most battleships and cruisers have far less capacity than this. 

(e) Coaling stations, naval and commercial, in the east are almost 
entirely dependent on coal from Europe or America, and we possess 
the few ports that are not so. Table Bay and Durban can be supplied 
locally with indigenous though inferior coal, and the same applies to 
the Indian ports, to Labuan, though here our supply is not suffi- 
ciently protected, and to Australia, whose future as a strategic self-sup- 
porting base will be of vast importance. Russia can draw coal of 
sorts from Siberia for Port Arthur, while Japan has her own mines, 
but none of this coal is of much value to warships, especially 
cruisers. Other ports are entirely dependent onsea supply, anda 
glance at the map will show how isolated are most of the coaling 
stations, especially the non-British. 

Colliers coming East from Europe must weather the Cape or pass 
through the Canal, and from Europe coal must come eastward, till 
American coal becomes the nearer. In the Far East coal mostly comes 
from America, but no American coal is equal to the hard Welsh coal, 
so that fuel for warships and the mail steamers still comes via the 
Canal. 


The question of neutral coal. 


A few words on the question of the coal of neutrals in war will 
not be out of place. It is held to be a distinct 
breach of neutrality for a neutral to supply a 
belligerent warship with coal, save perhaps to steam on at her econo- 
mical speed to the next port. It is always possible and indeed not 
improbable that a weak neutral might be coerced into supplying coal 
or have it forcibly taken, and be unable to take up the challenge. If 
such happened against us, it would be for us to clear out that neutral’s 
coal and see she gotno more, The strong maritime power can gene- 
rally expect to profitin the end by such breaches of the law. In 
time of war might makes right since the earliest days of man. We 
should probably make it our business to protect, possibly garrison, 
the coal ports of a weak neutral, lest our adversary be tempted to raid 
them in despair of fuel. 


Neutral Coal. 


(9) THE COMMAND OF THE INDIAN OCEAN. 


The foregoing considerations throw our position in the Indian 
Ocean into clear relief. At Aden, Karachi, Colombo, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Durban and Table Bay we have defended harbours and 
coaling stations ; at Trincomalee, Bombay and Simonstown we have 
naval bases as well. The African and Indian ports have the indi- 
genous coal supply referred to. Now glance at the foreign coaling 
stations, In the vast expanse of sea, between Suez, Table Bay and 
Colombo, France alone has defended coaling stations at Obok and 
Diego Suarez, both hopelessly isolated so far as coal and naval re- 
sources are concerned, With these exceptions, the Indian Ocean is 
practically a British lake, over which trooper and trader can be des- 
patched with reasonable safety. 
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The importance of the Persian Gulf now stands out. A Russian 

e ortonthe Gulf, connected with Russia h 
The Fersan Sul an ora German terminus of the Baghdad 
railway at Koweit, could entirely alter these conditions. Such ports 
would not be isolated stations like Obok, but have the full resources of 
their countries behind them. 

The building of a 4,000 ton steamer on Lake Baikal is an example 
of whatcan be done in the way of naval resources, even at the 
thousand mile end of a crazy railway, and shows the danger of allow- 
ing Germany or Russia a I ort in the Gulf ! 

Mastery of the Gulf of Suez means complete control of the [ndian 
Ocean, Coal is a reasonable contraband of war, and were France 
the enemy, colliers for Obok and Diego Suarez must run the gauntlet 
of the Cape. The preservation of the status guo,and the barring of 
the Persian Gulf toall European powers, isa necessityon which too 
much stress cannot be laid. 

There are certain commercial undefended coaling stations in these 
waters, such as Port Said, Perim (British), Beira and Delagoa (Portu- 
guese), Mombassa, etc., mostly with a small supply of inferior coal. 
The Port Said store we may expect to control. Perim we can 
protect, and there remains the question of the coal of neutrals. 


(10) CONCLUSIONS AFFECTING THE ROUTE FROM INDIA. 


Summing up therefore the deductions from the foregoing inquiry, 
Conclusions re roate it would seem that as regards the strategical 
from India. i application of Sea Power to the communica- 
tions of India, we find: 

1, That the Suez Canal route is not so impossible as was formerly 
considered, and that there are great difficulties in sending the ditch 
trade colliers and otherwise, round the Cape. 

2. Thatso long as we control the coal atthe Cape, and the 
Southern exit from the Canal, our position in the Indian Ocean is 
Secure, though exactly how this is to be brought about is a matter for 
the naval strategist. 

3. That the Persian Gulf must never contain a port belonging toa 

‘Uropean Power, more especially one that can connect it by rail with 
urope, 


(t1) THE ISTHMIAN CANAL. 


Ix considering the strategy that affects the despatch of combined 
fxPeditions from India, the prospect of the change in the situation in 
e Far East, thatthe completion of the Panama Canal will bring 
about, should not be overlooked. Trade that went round Cape Horn 
i Australia and New Zealand, or from Esquimault and San Francisco 
. Japan, or from vd the Sandwich Islands to Australia, will then 
8° through this Canal. 
here has been aschool of thought in England, hopelessly ihe 
Value . sighted and uninstructed, but insistant, tha‘ 
Ind; peo te urged the cession of our profitless West 
a 1a Colonies tothe United States. The Isthmian Canal was appar- 
Utly unknown to them. Yet Jamaica, a naval dockyard, lies straight 
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across the route from New York to the Isthmus, the Virgin Isles are 
athwart the route from Europe, while St. Lucia, Trinidad, and 
George Town (British Guiana), fortified coaling stations, dominate 
more southerly routes. 

The effect of this Canal must be to greatly enhance the naval 
power of the United States, allowing as it must a much quicker trans- 
ference of strength from the Atlantic to the Pacific, while it will 
enable foreign men-of-war to reach the Far East without begging 
British coal en route in time of strained relations. In time of war, 
the neutrality of the Canal, if assured, would obviate further advan- 
tage in this direction, while undoubtedly the belligerent holding 
command in the Pacific would be able to control the traffic that must 
defile through the Canal. 

The effect of the Canal therefore, while detracting from the amaz- 
ing position that our supremacy in the Red Sea and Ocean confers, 
is not entirely harmful in its effect on our naval supremacy. Such loss 
as we shall sustain will probably be counteracted by the establishment 
of a complete naval dockyard and arsenal in Australian waters to take 
the largest ships. With a fine coal supply and a growing country 
behind, the advantages of such a base is obvious, 


(12) THE APPLICATION OF SEA PowER IN THE East. 


Following on the vital question of the communications with 
Europe we come to the offensive application of Sea Power in 
its broad dual meaning, to Eastern waters considered by the light 
of foregoing conclusions. 

It has already been shewn that with the exception of a campaign 
based on the Gulf, India’s oversea expeditions are unlikely to be 
very strong in army strength, and that the general nature of such 
ventures would be in pursuit of the establishment of supreme naval 
control in the Far East. The necessity for command in the seas to 
be crossed has also been dwelt on. (Part I, 3). 

Now since the existence of hostile fleets depends on their having 
coaling stations within reach, it seems that the Practical command of 
the sea is to be obtained not only by destroying hostile ships in battle, 
but by denying them coal. To deny them coal, it would be necessary 
to capture their coaling ports, to Protect the coaling ports of the 
weaker neutrals, and to prevent the establishment of special tempora- 
ty war coal heaps, Their only source of supply, if such operations 
could be carried into effect, would be the most precarious one of 
direct supply by collier at sea. 

Now the simplest method of denying coal, with the exception of 

existing stocks, is to prevent the arrival of 
colliers. In the Indian Ocean we should be 
able to do this, but in the Far East, with coal coming by sea from 
Japan and America this would be very difficult if not impossible. 

Owing to the geographical position of India, the gradual absorb. 
tion of hostile coaling stations, and the protection of neutral ones by 
combined operations, is a feasible and reasonable way of gaining the 
object in view. It shouldalso be noticed how favourably Australia is 


Denial of Coal. 
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placed fora similar policy, and what a factor she is to be in the future, 
with her developing coal supply. 

The command of the Indian Ocean that suffices to secure the safety 
of British vessels rounding the Cape or threading the Canal, is 
equally potent to protect any expeditions sailing west and south from 
India, whether carrying troops to join Imperial gatherings, or for the 
reduction of coaling stations in those seas, as discussed in paragraph 


zl 


‘The protection of expeditions proceeding eastwards through the 
Straits would be more difficult. These expeditions would be proceed- 
ing either in pursuit of the policy of capturing coaling stations, as 
a factor in getting control of the sea, or in the acquisition of an ad- 
vetsary’s colonies after complete control of the sea had been obtain- 
ed. The latter course has the defect of needlessly dispersing force, 
and only forces, naval and military, that could not be brought into 
the theatre of war at more vital points would be employed. Such 
operations, however, might be the only mode for England of forcing 
an adversary not dependent on the sea to end a war. : 

In despatching such expeditions, our fleet in Eastern waters must 
have sufficient command for the convoy to be safe with an escort, 
or for single ships to run from port to port without great risk. 

(13) COALING PORTS IN THE FAR EAsrT. 

The defended foreign coaling stations in the Far East are as 
follows :— 

British. Singapore, 

Labuan. 
Thursday Island. 
Hong Kong (Naval Dockyard and Base). 
Wei-Hai-Wei. 
French. Saigon. 
Fapanese. Sasebo. 
Nagasaki. 
Kiroshima. 
Kure. 
Simonoseki. 
Yokosuka. 
Tsusima. 
Russian. Vladivostock (often ice bound for weeks, if 
not months). 
Port Arthur. 
German. Kiao Chaou. 
United States. Manilla and Guam. 
If we include the South Pacific, we have a British Naval Base at 
Sydney and a coaling station at Brisbane, while there isa French 
fortified coaling station in New Caledonia. 
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Category A would include any overland enterprise, from a m2 - 
tive raid toa war with Russia and a campaign on the Hem. 
through the Dasht-i-Lut. 

Category B comprises two sorts of Expeditions,— 

*(a) Those against Native States. 
(6) Those against European Powers or Japan. 

In (a) would come our Burmese, Persian, and China Wars, w> - 
in (4) we have had nothing since the capture of Java and the M..-+ 
ties. 

Category C would include such expeditions as the fore eet 
Africa in #899, and to some e=tent those sent to Ezy, t, the See 
or Abyssinia, inasmuch as they were not entirciy supp.cd tr 
India. 

From what has already been put forward, it fotows that arc 
A is affected by Sea Power, so far as the thrower yor > 
forcements and the replenishment of expended porsomaed acim 
tériel is concerned, which vary from drafts to the sate ds. t 
of Army Corps. 

Expeditions in Category B ace further depenideat onc > 

Oversea Exped.tions naval supremacy in Indian and Faste:a =. 9 

when war with a Naval Power is coc ere: 

When however the expedition is aytinst a noa-maval state, sa Fast 

native state or China, the carrying capacity is the ony pot ..* 

Sea Powerthat is in demand, | 3 

Category C again is dependent on sucticient naval suprem: sa 

carrying Capacity tor the sate despat.h of the expediten, w! : 
of course to be supplied by seain its new destination. 


(6) SUMMARY oF Part I. 


Summing up the conclusion which it has been the erceay 7 ' 
elicitin the previous pazes, it would seem that so far as Ex 
based on India are concerned the influence of Sia Powee as ce tt 
follows :— 

§. Owing to the geographical position of India and the tat 
supremacy of England, the tormer is an advanced bate of eutren? 
strategical value whence oversea expeditions small in mums 2? 
immense in their effect. 

a. That from the factof Russiv's vicinity, an} possitte her tt 


heavy reinforcements may be required at anv time, an? tar ye 
Power must keep the road open, and that forth same reas in ere 
ditions that can leave India can omy be numerica vy enal ti Rowse 
course of action be certain, y 

a That owing to the nature of our position in India, the wot 
possibilities below the surface, and the drain that any eaoco: = 
Causesin a greater or lew depree, free conmuinnation in tw ¢ 
peace and war is an essential, and witicut Sea Power this wood ¥ 
in possible, 

4. That oversea expeditions cann-t safely leave India ast) '- 
command in the watersto be crossed has been obtained, 
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Part Il.—THE APPLICATION OF SEA POWER TO INDIA. 


From the foregoing pages, it is clear that in the application of 
Sea Power for the benefit of expeditions based on India, the main 
objects to be aimed at are :— 

(1) The safety of the communications of India with Europe. 
(2) Sufficient command of the local seas, to despatch and safely 
base on India, any required expedition. 

It should also be mentioned that even when an expedition pro- 
ceeds overland from India, warlike stores, personnel and animals may 
come to India not only from Europe, but from Australia, Canada, and 
the Far East. Once again therefore it is evident how bound up with 
the general question of British naval supremacy is the military situa- 
tion in India. 

(7) THE COMMUNICATIONS OF INDIA WITH EUROPE. 


This question alone involves one of the biggest Imperial con- 
troversies of the day, vig.,—-the merits and possibilities of the Cape 
or the Canal routes, 

A few years ago it was generally believed 
The Canal: that in the cient of aie with 4 maritime 
power, we should have to abandon the Canal route ; but further study 
of the question has caused expert opinion to think that it can be kept 
open, The naval strategic front of Eugland is said to be from the 
Channel round to the Hellespont, watching the naval ports of Europe 
including Bizerta ; but just as a block-house line is the safest route for 
unescorted convoys, so would the Mediterranean route, with the 
naval force concentrated aloug it, be the safest for our eastern come 
merce and troopers, It isa question which war alone can settle, but 
the following points are worth bearing in mind :— 
: (a) Ditchers and tramps are almost entirely 
Non-ocean-going tramps. built for the England to Bombay trip vid the 
Canal and are neither equal to the strain of the voyage and weather 
round the Cape, nor have they coal capacity to enable them to go 
from coal point to coal point. 

{6) The coal supply and coaling accommodation at the Cape is 
entirely inadequate to the strain of supplying the Eastern trade, and 
ships might be kept one or two months there defore they could coal, 
while colliers proceeding there from England would consume part of 
their cargo getting there. During the South African War, the coaling 
of all the war shipping was attended with many delays. 

; (c) The sinking of a] ship in the Canal to block 
Blocking the Canal, it isnot nearly so feasible as it might seem. 
Surely we should assume a strong enough line in the event of.war to 
use our position in Egypt to insist on placing a guard on every foreign 
ship passing the Canal between Port Said and Suez, i 

(d) Even the sinking of a ship laden with bricks in the Canal 
would nat be the catastrophe usually imagined. The depth of the 
Canal is about yo feet, while freight ships draw 24 feet, so that it 
would be a question of raising a vessel 6 feet, no great task with the 
resources of the Canal Company, and towing her to the Canal mouth 
or lake opening. 
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It would therefore seem that the route od the Canal is as lire 
to be available as any other, and we may reckon on using it. 
The following naval considerations kave some bearing oa tle 
question of trade ships and troozers to tie East orf the Canal 
(A) One ship in every three that go> 
through the Canal is not Enzlohk A wares 
of a Power at war with England dar: not sink a ship til she ba- 
ascertained that it did belong to us. By day the route woaid te 
sufficiently patrolled, unless we were beaten from the seas, aos le 
night a Foreign cruiser would have to overhaul every passer ty at? 
ea peed board her and examine papers, ere she dared eticct se 
‘nder such conditions it is oot likely that many prizes wou. i de 
made in each night, and for every vessel taken many wouid ¢2°¢ 
capture. 


Naval Notes 


ste 


(z) Convovs on the contrary attract aties- 
tion by their emuke, are casily Tyeated at dix, 
can be followed, and are a fair mark for torpedo boats at night Gs 
aroute not entirely clear of hostile cruisers, but which our ows 
cruisers patrol, ships that slip along as test they may, woud proba is 
have a better chance of escape, and a more satisfactory voyage, thar 
if ticd toa convoy, and the pace of their slowest consort. 

These are points which add to the likcliness of the Canal ro.:- 
and tothe necessity of holding the Mediterranean as the toad to 
India. 

To pursue further the discussion of the alternative route to Iola 
is perhaps outside the scope of this essay and encroaches ca 
ground which only Naval strategists are competent to cover, ard we 
may confine oursclvee to the question of how vesseis passing the Cape 
Sea Gesine from the Canal, mav be safely passed on to tad a, bat as 
Sea Power 1s largely a aval question, sea topics must be ciscusses as 
best a landsman may. 

Bound up with the question of Sca Power in all waters, t 
especially in fac distant seas isthe matter of coal supply and cual 
stations, or what is now termed Coal Strategy,” and an outece ¢ 
the chief facts reyirding them is essential before proceeang wits 
the discussion 19 hand. 

(8) Coat STRATHGY. 
A century ay», war vessels, or anyother erat 
could keep the seas, so long as tert tood as. 
water supplies held out, and important fepairs were not ne. essary 
Even then almost any stall port would atterd suppiecs and mat: ci 
fue retitment. Now, however, coalis a necessity, whioh has entre y 
altered the whole matter of naval strategy. and every vessel must 
stow cnough of it to carry her fron one cour port to an thes, 
Hostile cruisers are dependent foe there action on culos et, 
blockading fleets must coal at sea, a dcheult operation, orelse alware 
have a proportion of vessels away coring. 

When colcers accom any a fleet, they rustoften ke-p up with os, 
which means that they expend far more of their frencht than whes 
steaming quietly inthe way of trade, over an equivalent cotan e¢ 


Convoys. 


Prom Saii to Coal. 
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while they must retain sufficient coal to take them back when empty. 
So that coaling by collier convoy does not give a very satisfactory, 
or far reaching, coal supply. 

Every steamer has its economical rate of 
speed, and directly this has to be enhanced, 
the expenditure of coal is out of all proportion to the distance covered. 
Vessels chased by others that have more coal capacity, or a nearer 
coaling port, may be rendered ate impotent. A foreign cruiser 
making vid the Cape for Diego Suarez might steam there quietly at 
her economical speed, but if forced for some days to travel faster, by 
British cruisers, who could themselves coal at Ascension, St. Helena 
or the Cape, she might never get to her destination. Such “ riding 
off” from coal supplies is to be a prominent feature of modern 
minor naval strategy. 

For fleets and cruiser to have freedom of action there must be an 
abun dance of coaling stations available. Coaling stations are of two 
kinds, defended ones, varying from naval ports and fortresses 
to defended coal heaps, and commercial ones. In time of war, a 
power that has a naval supremacy can establish on any suitable shore 
a temporary coal heap, and the most economical form of this is a row 
of anchored colliers, if the ships can be spared. 

Malta is a fortress coating station, Aden is more a fortified coal 
heap; Port Said and Saint Vincent in the Cape Verde Islands are 
types of commercial coaling stations. 

Now all these coaling stations can only store a certain amount of 
coal, and are fed almost daily by colliers from Europe, chiefly 
England, while Welsh coal even for the East and the Far East comes 
through the Canal. 

The following coaling facts are worth noting here :— 

(a) The speeds of all vessels are measured when burning hard 
Welsh coal, and that class of coal is found in all the wide world in 
England alone. A vessel that does not burn Welsh coal loses 25 per 
cent. of her speed. Thus a twenty knot foreign cruiser becomes a 
fifteen knot vessel when Cardiff coal is denied her. 

(4) All coal deteriorates by keeping ; in a few weeks Welsh coal 
is no better than any other, therefore it is useless to accumulate stacks 
of it at coaling points. Whosoever would use it must be assured of a 
constant and steady supply. The amount that foreigners depend on 
us for coal is instanced by the fact that an average of six colliersa 
day leave Cardiff for France alone ! 

(c) The position of England therefore with regard to the rest of the 

world, so long as noone else ‘can tind Welsh 

 phectiol: oa monopoly coal, and no other fuel can be devised, is 

oh steam coe: amazing, and is one that isnot usually realiz- 

ed by the lay mind. The strategic value of the Cape, and the com- 
mand iu the Red Sea, are immense, viewed by the light of this fact. 

(d) The steaming capacity, v#s., the coal carrying capacity, varies 
in different vessels, but the very latest type 
of cruiser, or commerce destroyer, specially 
built for independence in this respect, can only steam 12,000 knots 
at its most economcal speed, v#z., 10 knots an hour, any’ enhancement 


Economical speed. 


Coal capacity. 
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of this rate lessens considerably the total knots that can be covered. 
Most battleships and cruisers have far less capacity than thin. 

(e) Coahing stations, naval and commercial, in the cast are aoa € 
enticcly dependent on coal from Europe of America, and we posers 
the few ports that are not so. Table Bay and Durban can be sups +: 
locaily with indigenous though interior coal, and the same apy 
the Indian ports, to Labuan, though here our supply is oot 6. > 
ciently protected, and to Australia, whose future asa strategic soifeece 
porting base will be of vast importance Russia can craw cra 
sorts trom Si-eria for Vort Arthur, while Japan his hee own m oes 
but none of this ceal is of much value to warships, especar 
cruisers. Other ports are entirely dependent on sea supply arta 
giance at the map will show how isolated are must of the co. 25 
stations, especialy the non-British. 

Coiliers coming East: from Europe must weather the Cape oc 5 
through the Canal, and from Europe coal must come eastward t. 
Ametican coal becomes the nearer. In the Far East coalm «tyes 
from Ameri a, but no American coal is eqnal to the bard West cw 
so that fuel for warships and (e mail steamers stil comes ria te 
Canal. 


The question of neutral coal. 


Afew words on the queston of the coal of neutrals in war ® 5 
not be out of place. Itis hid tobe a det 
brea hoof neutrality for anecutrl to sup, 8 
be lige rent warship with coal save perbaps tostearnronat ber eo» 
mival speed to the next port. Its always possi ie and imiced 6 ¢ 
Puprcbable that a we ck neutral might: be coe ced into apy : 
or have at fore dy taken, and be unas totake up the chace gue 
nanotus, it would be focus to Car out thar ne 


Neutral Coal. 


Virgs 


such hippene t 


coubana see she gotno more, The strong marntme pow orcad go> 
rally expect to probt ia the ond by such breaches ot tee law. 
Mtemoikes pght since the carhest dass of maa, We 
should probably mane itour business Co protect, prasshiy gare 


time ct war nis 


the coal ports of aweas neutead, lest our auversary be tenpie. 0 fe 


them in despair of fuel, 


G) THE COMMAND OF THE INDIAN OCEAN. 


Tle forepeirg consiterations throw cur postin an) the Ie oar 
Ocean into Clear rely fe At Aden, Karachi, Ceomto, Soe 
Mauciias, Durbin ard Dative Bay we have deten ed hart cure ar 
e, Bou th avand Sumenstown we hove 
trerte bavethe o> 


coahoy stations; at Pen: 
naval buses as wel. Tbe Atevan and Ena 

genous coal sup, ‘voreterre to Now ylonce at the fen Canc’ 
stations, Inthe vastexpanse of sea bh tween Suez Tare bea ae 
Coloubo, brane atone bas cetended © stag statone at ©) sear 
Die yo Suares, bots bepcless'y isolated 90) far as coal and naval ce 
sources are concerned, Wath these ex eprons, the Inciaa Ovean 
practoaliva Erstib line, over whi htrosp cand trader can te ow 


prtched with reasonabie satety. 
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The importance of the Persian Gulf now stands out. A Russian 

. portonthe Gulf, connected with Russia hy 
Tue versace rail, ora German terminus of the Baghdad 
railway at Koweit, could entirely alter these conditions. Such ports 
would not be isolated stations like Obok, but have the full resources of 
their countries behind them. 

The building of a 4,000 ton steamer on Lake Baikal is an example 
of whatcan be done in the way of naval resources, even at the 
thousand mile end of a crazy railway, and shows the danger of allow- 
ing Germany or Russia a lort in the Gulf ! 

Mastery of the Gulf of Suez means complete control of the (ndian 
Ocean. Coal is a reasonable contraband of war, and were France 
the enemy, colliers for Obok and Diego Suarez must run the gauntlet 
of the Cape. The preservation of the status guo,and the barring of 
the Persian Gulf to all European powers, is a necessityon which too 
much stress cannot be laid. 

‘There are certain commercial undefended coaling stations in these 
waters, such as Port Said, Perim (British), Beira and Delagoa (Portu- 
guese), Mombassa, etc., mostly with a small supply of inferior coal. 
The Port Said store we may expect to control, Perim we can 
protect, and there remains the question of the coal of neutrals, 


(10) CONCLUSIONS AFFECTING THE ROUTE FROM INDIA, 


Summing up therefore the deductions from the foregoing inquiry, 

Conclusions re route it would seem that as regards the strategical 

from India. ; application of Sea Power to the communica- 
tions of India, we find: 

1. That the Suez Canal route is not so impossible as was formerly 
considered, and that there are great difficulties in sending the ditch 
trade colliers and otherwise, round the Cape. 

2. That so long as we control tke coal atthe Cape, and the 
southern exit from the Canal, our position in the Indian Ocean is 
secure, though exactly how this is to be brought about is a matter for 
the naval strategist. 

3. That the Persian Gulf must never contain a port belonging toa 
European Power, more especially one that can connect it by rail with 
Europe. 


(11) THE ISTHMIAN CANAL, 


In considering the strategy that affects the despatch of combined 
expeditions from India, the prospect of the change in the situation in 
the Far East, thatthe completion of the Panama Canal will bring 
about, skould not be overlooked. Trade that went round Cape Horn 
to Australia and New Zealand, or from Esquimault and San Francisco 
to Japan, or from wd the Sandwich Islands ta Australia, will then 
go through this Canal. 

There has been aschool of thought in England, hopelessly shorte 

f sighted and uninstructed, but insistant, that 
Naloe of the, Weal Iode8. hag urged the cession of our profitless West 
India Colonies tothe United States. The Isthmian Canal was appar- 
ently unknown to them. Yet Jamaica, a naval dockyard, lies straight 
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across the route from New York to the Isthmus, the Virg'n Isles are 
athwart the route from Europe, while St. Lucia, Irinidad, as4 
George Town (British Guiana), fortified coaling stations, dom sa: 
mere southerly routes. 

The effect of this Canal must be to greatly enhance the nara 
power of the United States, allowing as it must a much quicker tran e- 
ference of strength fromthe Atlantic to the Pacitic, while it = .. 
enable foreiyn men-cf-war to reach the Far East without bes: 
British coal en route in time of strained relations. Intime of ways, 
the neutrality of the Canal, if assured, would obviate further a!san- 
tage in this direction, while undoubtedly the belligerent: heoid rg 
command in the Pacific would be able to control the trathe that muse 
defile through the Canal. 

The ettect of the Canal therefore, while detracting from the amaz- 
ing position that our supremacy in the Red Sea and Ocean conters. 
is notentirely harmfulin its eflect on our naval supremacy, Such 3 4» 
as we shall sustain will probably be counteracted by the estals shat 
of a complete raval dockyard and arsenal in Australian waters to tase 
the largest ships. With a fine coal supply and a growing cous:ry 
behind, the advantages of such a base is obvious, 


(12) THe AppLicaTioN oF Sea Power IN THE East. 


Following on the vital question of the communications with 
Europe we come to the offensive application of Sea Power .a 
ite broad dual meaning, to Eastern waters considered by the highs 
of foregoing conclusions. 

It has already been shewn that with the exception of a campa ca 
based on the Gulf, India’s oversea expeditions are unlikely to be 
very strong in army strength, and that the general nature of such 
ventures would be in pursuit of the establishment of supreme nava’ 
control in the Far East. The necessity for command in the seas to 
be crossed has also been dwelton. (Part I, 3). 

Now since the existence of hostile flects depends on their having 
coaling stations within reach, it seems that the practical commard of 
the seais to be obtained not only by destroying hostile ships in battle, 
but by denying them coal. To deny them coal, it would be necessary 
to capture their coaling ports, to protect the coaling ports of the 
weaker neutrals, and to prevent the establishment of special temp wa- 
ty wart coal heaps, Their only source of supply, if such operators 
could be carried into clfect, would be the most precarious one of 
direct supply by cother at sea, 

Now the simplest method of denying coal, with the except:ca of 
: existing stocks, isto prevent the arrival of 

Denial of Coa!. celhers In the tailian Ovean we shoud be 
able to co this, but in the Far East, with coal coming by sea fron 
Japan and America this would be very difficult if not umpossidie. 

_ Owing to the geographical position of India, the gradual absord- 
tion of hostile Coauny stations, and the protection of acutral ones by 
combined operations, is a feasible and reasonable way of gaining t © 
obect in view, It should also be noticed how favourably Australas 
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placed fora similar policy, and what a factor she is to be in the future, 
with her developing coal supply. 
The command of the Indian Ocean that suffices to secure the safet: 
—== of British vessels rounding the Cape or threading the Canal, is 
” equally potent to protect any expeditions sailing west and south from 
* India, whether carrying troops to join Imperial gatherings, or for the 
reduction of coaling stations in those seas, as discussed in paragraph 


9. 

4 e The protection of expeditions proceeding eastwards through the 
S Straits would be more difficult. These expeditions would be proceed- 
{ ing either in pursuit of the policy of capturing coaling stations, as 
‘ .* a factor in getting control of the sea, or in the acquisition of an ad- 
» versary's colonies after complete control of the sea had been obtain- 
ed. The latter course has the defect of needlessly dispersing force, 
“\s and only forces, naval and military, that could not be brought into 
the theatre of war at more vital points would be employed. Such 
operations, however, might be the only mode for England of forcing 
an adversary not dependent on the sea to end a war. 

In despatching such expeditions, our fleet in Eastern waters must 
have sufficient command for the convoy to be safe with an escort, 
“A or for single ships to run from port to port without great risk. 

(12) COALING PorTs IN THE FAR EAST. 

The defended foreign coaling stations in the Far East are as 
follows :— 

British, Singapore, 

Labuan. 
Thursday Island. 
Hong Kong (Naval Dockyard and Base). 
Wei-Hai-Wei. 
French. Saigon. 
Japanese. Sasebo. 
Nagasaki. 
Kiroshima, 
Kure. 
Simonoseki. 
Yokosuka. 
Tsusima, 
Vladivostock (often ice bound for weeks, if 
not months). 
Port Arthur. 
German. Kiao Chaou. 

United States. Manilla and Guam. 

If we include the South Pacific, we have a British Naval Base at 
Sydney and a coaling station at Brisbane, while there isa French 
fortified coaling station in New Caledonia. 


Russian. 
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placed fora similar policy, and what a factor she is to be in the future, 
with her developing coal supply. 

The command of the Indian Ocean that suffices to secure the safet 
of British vessels rounding the Cape or threading the Canal, is 
equally potent to protect any expeditions sailing west and south from 
India, whether carrying troops to join Imperial gatherings, or for the 
reduction of coaling stations in those seas, as discussed in paragraph 


‘The protection of expeditions proceeding eastwards through the 
Straits would be more difficult. These expeditions would be praceed- 
ing either in pursuit of the policy of capturing coaling stations, as 
a factor in getting control of the sea, or in the acquisition of an ad- 
versary's colonies after complete control of the sea had been obtain- 
ed. The latter course has the defect of needlessly dispersing force, 
and only forces, naval and military, that could not be brought into 
the theatre of war at more vital points would be employed. Such 
operations, however, might be the only mode for England of forcing 
an adversary not dependent on the sea to end a war. F 

In despatching such expeditions, our fleet in Eastern waters must 
have sufficient command for the convoy to be safe with an escort, 
or for single ships to run from port to port without great risk. 


(13) COALING PorTs IN THE FAR EAsrT. 
The defended foreign coaling stations in the Far East are as 
follows :— 
British, Singapore, 
Labuan. 
Thursday Island. 
Hong Kong (Naval Dockyard and Base). 
Wei-Hai-Wei. 
French, Saigon. 
Japanese. Sasebo. 
Nagasaki. 
Kiroshima, 
Kure. 
Simonoseki. 
Yokosuka. 
Tsusima, 
Vladivostock (often ice bound for weeks, if 
not months). 
Port Arthur. 
German. Kiao Chaou. 
United States. Manilla and Guam. 
\f we include the South Pacific, we have a British Naval Base at 
Sydney and a coaling station at Brisbane, while there isa French 
fortified coaling station in New Caledonia. 
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There are coaling heaps also at various undefended places—in 
Java and Sumatra, in Borneo (Dutch), in the Pelew and Ladrone 
Islands (German), in Formosa (Japanese), and, of course, at Shanghai 
and Tientsin, At most of these coal is not to be found in very large 
quantities, while small stocks exist at almost every minor port where 
coasting steamers and local traders touch. 


(14) ResuME. 


Most of the conclusions which it seemed possible to draw from 
the subjects discussed have already been stated, but since a wide 
area has been covered, it seems desirable to finally summarise, at the 
risk of some repetition, the various salient points elicited, as fol- 
lows :— 

(a) Owing to India’s continental position with a powerful and 
possibly hostile military neighbour, as well as to the volcanic possi- 
bilities underlying her peaceful exterior, large forces can rarely leave 
India, and the Indian army exists for the defence of India, 

(6) From her geographical and strategical position, however 
India is able to send out combined expeditions, possessing a strategi- 
cal value out of all proportion to the actual numbers despatched. 
Such minor armies can usually be spared, save in the gravest junc- 
tures, 

(c) The security of the route from England is a necessity at all 
times, but especially in the event of a war with Russia, or other big 
campaign, and that a reasonable command of the sea is essential in 
waters to be crossed by an expedition, 

(d) That England’s policy is first to secure her trade routes by 
obtaining navalsupremacy, after which operations against the enemy's 
colonies may be the best way to finish matters ; also that owing to 

_ the coal question, the denial of all coal to the adversary’s vessels 
must hasten the gaining of that supremacy. 

The capture of hostile coaling stations, and the protection of weak 
neutrals’ coal-heaps, is the way to deny coal to the enemy. 

(e) That it is expeditions of this nature—to capture coaling 
stations, or to protect them, and to capture colonies—that are best 
suited to the military capacity and the strategic position of India, 
and in which our Sea Power in the East may best be displayed. 
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THE AUXILIARY WEAPONS OF CAVALRY, 


By Captain F. C. LAING, 12TH BENGAL PIONEERS. 


In the April number of this Journal I had the privilege of placing 
before the reader a suggestion for a cavalry weapon in the shape of 
the “ Sword-lance ” and an article on “ Stick-defence.” I now pro- 
pose to discuss some of the principles of hand-to-hand combat and 
to show, if possible, how. the “ Sword-lance " and “ Stick-defence ”’ 
can be turned to account in war. 

Ido not purpose entering here into the question of tactical 
réle of cavalry, but simply to indicate briefly some of the essentials 
of a cavalry combat, and the weapons and method of fighting which a 
hand-to-hand combat entail. 

At the present moment when the lance, except for instruc. 
tional and ceremonial purposes, seems to be very much under a cloud, 
it would perhaps be well to recapitulate some of its uses in war before 
cheerfully consigning it to the museum. The Boer war has undoubt- 
edly shaken, if not upset, many of the theories as to the proper use 
of cavalry, but there is too great a tendency to pooh-pooh the experi- 
ences of former wars, and to lay down the law as to the limits of 
cavalry action. We hear that fire is everything, that shock action is 
a relic of barbarism, that cavalry are destined to be solely the ears and 
eyes of an army and numberless other stern dicta based on our last 
great campaign ; but however true these may be, we must not forget that 
other European nations are still certain as to the desirabilty and 
possibility of shock action both for cavalry and infantry, that fire 
action is limited to the supply of ammunition which repeatedly fails 
at the critical moment, and that the moral effect of a cavalry charge 
is far greater perhaps than its actual effect, even greater sometimes 
than fire action. It is said that a few more charges like the one at 
Elandslaagte would probably have altered the whole South African 
Campaign. not so much on account of its physical result, but because 
of the mental shock produced in the minds of the Boers who were 
subjected to it ; no one could say that if the cavalry had not charged 
but resorted to dismounted fire the result would have been as great; 
in other words, the horror of cold steel is infinitely greater than that 
of lead under certain conditions. The great results obtained by 
Cavalry in their charges against savage warriors is too well known 
to need emphasising here, and the experiences gained in ancient and 
Modern warfare tend toshow that shock action has been, is still, and 
ast Continue to be, seriously considered in the training of cavalry 
or war, 

If then we concede that shock action is not only a possibility but 
a probability, we have now to consider what arm or arms the cayalry- 
man must carry in addition to his rifle. I propose to take the lance 
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first and before proceeding let us hear what that fine old soldier of 
the 42nd, James Auton*, said regarding the French cavalry at 
Quatre Bras:— Of all descriptions of cavalry, certainly the lan- 
cers seem the most formidable to infantry, as the lance can be 
projected with considerable precision and with deadly effect, with- 
out bringing the horse to the point of the bayonet.” This is 
surely an argument of some worth and to this can be added further 
cases where the lance comes in useful, for example, in combats 
between cavalry, in attacking artillery where the gunners seek 
protection under their guns and can only be reached by the 
lance, in pursuit where the fugitives throw themselves down on the 
ground, against savage warriors who stand upto the charge with 
no intention of flinching, and many other occasions will occur to the 
reader where the lance is the best weapon the cavalryman can have 
in his hand. But if the arguments in favour of the lance are great 
and many, those against it are also weighty. To mention a few: the 
lance is .cumbersome to carry, much of its efficacy is lost when the 
mélée commences after the first shock of a charge, and especially 
against cavalry, because it does not lend itself to close fighting, and 
it frequently gives the unwary trooper away because he forgets that 
although he conceals his own body and horse his lance-head may 
clearly show above the cover he has managed to get. This species of 
negligence has happened before and will happen again until either 
the lance is discarded for ever which, after all, is unlikely, or the 
jointed lance is adopted, 

In an article which appeared in the June number of Blackwood's 
Magazine, quoted in the Proncer’s Army letter of the 19th June 1903, 
the writer ably protests against the abolition of the lance, and 
according to the letter referred to, it appears that “the authorities 
are leaning towards a compromise,—some combination of rifle and 
lance’; the experts, however, object to such a weapon on the 
ground that ‘it cannot have a proper balance, it will be of little or 
no use for parrying the attack of an enemy except in the hands of an 
extraordinarily powerful man, and it will lack the armed butt which 
forms a most important part of a lance’s power.” In place of this 
‘ lanceerifle”’ I again venture to suggest the introduction of the 
“ sword-lance,” which, for the benefit of the reader who has not seen 
the April issue of this Journal, may be briefly described as a jointed 
lance, carrying a straight sword in the shaft with a sharp point instead 
of.the button which not only serves as the present lance butt but is 
intended to be used as an additional offensive weapon in attack with 
the sword. The method of using this kind of lance is of course the 
same as the present pattern and requires no special explanation except 
that it must beunderstood that the lance, when not wanted as such, 
is carried folded, in the same way as the present sword. A reduction 
in the length of the lance finds favour among many officers, and this 
would be of benefit to the ' sword-lance,” inasmuch as the joint 
could be placed nearer the head and thereby reduce the strain on the 


* From “A Retrospect of Military Life; ” by James Auton, published 1841. 
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joint ; I have reason for believing that the joint need not weaken the 
lance which is I understand the chief objection.* 

I turn now to the question of the sword as the auxiliary arm of 
cavalry, and I approach the subject with diffidence because not only is 
the weapon itself which I suggest different to the regulation pattern, but 
so is the method of use, and | stand the risk of severe criticism from 
some, perhaps all, those swordsmen in the army who may by chance 
read this paper. In the first place, then, I venture this opinion that a 
very small percentage of men know how to use their swords properly; 
secondly, that the leisure time at the disposal of the soldier is so 
limited that it is almost impossible for him to become an expert swords- 
man even if he had the inclination ; thirdly, that in the excitement of 
battle the average man uses his sword in the good, bad, or indifferent 
way which comes naturally, and not necessarily in the way he has been 
taught ; fourthly, that unless a hard blow is received on the “ forte ”’ of 
the sword and in the correct way it will break ; fifthly, that the regula- 
tion weapon is much too heavy and clumsy to wield properly ; and, 
sixthly, that the present sword does not lend itself to close fighting 
and is of smali use when the blade is broken. How then are we to 
find a remedy for these evils, and what sort of weapon is required to 
do it ? 

Without going into too much detail the sword I propose isa 
straight thrusting weapon with a triangular section from the hilt 
towards the point, perhaps a rapier in its nearest approach, with 
a double cutting edge of some twelve inches up to the point, say the 
length of the ‘feeble ”; a light steel guard, and instead of the usual 
button, a sharp spike two to three inches in length, 

The reasons for having a sword of this pattern are as fol- 
lows :— 

(1) In the blind fury of a hand-to-hand combat there is small 
chance of even a fair swordsman guarding a blow in the orthodox 
way ; instinct will make him put up his sword, but it must be strong 
enough to bear the blow at any angle, and this is only possible with a 
blade of triangular or round section if the thickness and weight are 
to be kept within moderate bounds. 

(2) The blade is made straight because the thrust is the most 
deadly, and also to enable it to fit into the lance shaft. 

(3) The cutting edge is useful because the average man will be 
tempted with excitement of a hand-to-hand combat to make a “ slog ” 
at anybody or porting which comes before his half-dazed vision, 
and he may be able to inflict some damage on his adversary. 

(4) The “spike” is for close fighting where there is no room for 
cutting or thrusting, or if unhorsed he is assailed by two or 
more opponents at the same time, or again if he is locked in a death 
struggle with a man and unable to get free; in this case it takes the 
place of a dagger and can be used as such even if the blade is broken 
off short. 


* A model of the proposed weapon is now in course of construction and I hope to be able 
to submit it to expert opinion before very long. 
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In advocating a sword of this kind let me deprecate the idea or 
my wishing to disparage the act of swordsmanship as at present taught. 
Far from it, I quite admit that the expert swordsman stands a good, 
if not the best, chance of coming out of a fight alive, but I fear that 
the average man is never likely to be an expert, and we must there- 
fore train him to do well what his instinct teaches him to dv badly. 
The expert swordsman has his nerves, his eyes, and his muscles all 
working together, all under control and all helping one another, and 
he can perhaps even in the excitement. of battle have sufficient com- 
mand over himself to be able to utilise his previous knowledge, but 
this is not the case with most men; the skill of the great fencer cannot 
be attained without years of incessant toil, and few soldiers, officers 
or men, can hope to become great fencers. In place then of the 
swordsmanship taught in the army at present I would suggest a form 
of it based on the “stick defence” described in this Journal last 
April, and my reasons for doing so are, that it is fairly simple to 
learn, it comes more instinctively to a man, it is ambidextrous and the 
“ spike" is a formidable adjunct to its offensive powers. The sword 
must in fact be used in a way similar to the stick, and if the reader 
will refer to the article mentioned, he will see the principles of its use 
described and all that is necessary is to substitute the sword for the 
stick, In support of my suggestion I may mention that when 
Mons. Vigny, the instructor and inventor of “stick defence’ met 
the best military exponents of single stick, his system enabled him to 
defeat them with ludicrous ease. Now to sum up the various points 
which have been touched on. 

(1) The lance should not be discarded, because of its moral effect 
and its length of reach, and we cannot afford to be without it if 
European nations hold to it. 

(2) The regulation lance is too long, too clumsy, and often betrays 
the presence of the lancer, 

(3) To avoid this, the lance should be jointed and the two parts 
only fixed together when required for use. 

(4) It should be shorter to render it stronger and lighter. 

(5) The sword should be straight, triangular in section and lighter 
than the present one. 

(6) It should have a subsidiary point for close fighting. 

(7) The method of using it should be taught, more with a view to 
helping a man’s offensive and defensive instincts in a fight than by 
the laborious process of trying to turn him into an expert swordsman. 

(8) The application of “stick defence” to swordsmanship in 
no way hinders the learning of the latter art, but rather enhances it 
by introducing extra cuts, guards, and points. 

The final conclusions we arrive at are— 

(az) Considerations of weight are now so great that only one 
auxiliary weapon can be carried and either the sword or 
lance must be discarded unless a combined weapon is 
introduced. 

(6) A combination of rifle and sword is too cumbersome and 
the danger of losing both together is too great to be risked. 
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(c) The sword-lance enables the trooper to be lancer or 
swordsman as circumstances of the moment dictate. 

(d) If he breaks his lance he can have recourse to the sword 
part of it. 

(e) If he breaks his sword he still has a dagger. 

(f) The weight of the sword-lance is little, if any, greater than 
that of the present lance. 
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THE BATTLE OF KINCHAU. 


By Major G, GILBERT, 34TH SIKH PIONEERS. 


The result of this battle has been so sensational and startling 
from a military point of view as to rivet the attention of all thought- 
ful soldiers. So many theories seem to have been upset and _ illu- 
sions shattered. The mail papers depict in unusually graphic 
language the amazement of the civilized world over the Japanese 
victory, an amazement bordering on consternation ani bewilderment 
not unmixed with admiration for this truly meteoric nation. 

The struggle for national existence demands constant prepared- 
ness for war. Each nation seeks to arm its forces with weapons 
superior to those possessed by the other. All the inventiveness of the 
age is brought into requisition to acquire this superiority. The tendency 
of these inventions is towards the production of weapons with longer 
range, greater rapidity of fire, and more deadly explosives. The 
progressive gainin this respect, so theorists have asserted, is all in 
favour of the defensive. Experiments carried out with each successive 
invention are so increasingly accurate as to engender the belief that 
the attack will suffer appalling losses in battle, not to speak of the 
difficulty in getting even the most highly disciplined troops to face 
the sheets of lead which sweep the fire zone with the most withering 
effect on the nervous system. The Japanese have just demonstrated 
that the defensive is not so all-powerful as was supposed, They have 
shown that all modern military theorists have failed to realize, cxtert’s 
paribus, that the human element is still the most potent factor in 
deciding the fate of battles; and that the moral effect of destructive 
missiles and explosives, however thick, however rapid, and however 
disastrous they may be, will never be so great on the nerves as the 
aspect of men who unflin: hingly advance through it all, regardless of 
losses and determined only to gct home. 

It is the irony of fate that this lesson should be brought home to 
us by Asiatic soldiers. In Europe for more than twenty-two centuries, 
the doctrine has been firmly held that an Asiatic army, even though 
greatly exceeding in numbers, is no match for a European foe. The 
inception of this belief dates from the battles of Issus and Arbela, and 
it was confirmed on the plains of Plassy and Assaye. There can, 
I think, be no question that the Japanese have arrested, if they have 
not shattered, this belief on the battlefield of Kinchau. Certainly they 
have immeasurably raised the military value of the Asiatic soldier at 
a bound, resuscitating it as it were from the ashes of its fallen great- 
ness, And as we possess the second largest purely Asiatic Army in 
the world it should be a subject of absorbing interest to us. We are 
compelled to admit that superior courage alone did not bestow on 
the European soldiery theegis of military supremacy. It is worth 
while to reflect on the result of those Perso-Macedonian and Anglo- 
Indian battles had the Asiatic Army in each instance been equally 
well armed, equipped, drilled, disciplined and officered as the oppos- 
ing force. 
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The Russo-Japanese war is the first instance in history that highly 
organized European and Asiatic armies have fought each other on 
equal terms with results so far entirely disastrous to the former. 

In the absence of fuller details of the battle, which in all pro- 
bability will not be to hand for months, judging from the unusually 
severe press censorship exercised by both belligerents, I have been 
guided by such portions of General Oku’s despatches as have been 
telegraphed abroad. 

In attempting to describe a battle, besides the necessity for full 
details of the fight, it is necessary to attach a sketch showing the 
topographical features of the battlefield and the various phases 
of the fight, to make it more intelligible. Unfortunately the largest 
scale map to be had in this country of the Kwantung Peninsula is 
the one issued by the Intelligence Branch of the Quarter Master 
General’s Department which is on a scale of cons OF 7 miles to the 


inch and therefore altogether too small for tactical illustration, I 
have enlarged a section of this map toa scale of -.*, or one mile to the 


inch, adhering as accurately as possible to the topographical data in 
the official map and filling in the minor features and other details as 
suggested by those data. I have not shown contours as they are 
entirely wanting in the official map; though had even the heights of 
the hills been given, it would have been possible to construct, with 
the datum sea level, a contoured map fairly accurately for all practical 
purposes. J gather that these hills are from about 800 to 2,000 feet 
above sea level. 

No sooner had Kuroki defeated Gencral Sassulitch at the battle 
ofthe Yalu on 1st May, than the second Japanese Army was 
despatched, not in driblets, but as an entire unit in 80 transports 
with Port Arthur as its objective. It consisted of the 1st, 3rd and 
4th Divisions and was disembarked at Pitsewo during the first week 
of May. There was slight opposition which was quickly disposed of 
by a Naval Brigade which had been landed as a covering party. 
Within ten days after disembarking his Army, General Oku had 
occupied Pu-lien-tien, driving out the Russian garrison, had cleared 
the Liautung Peninsula between Pulientien and Kinchau, and had 
reached the vicinity of the latter town. 

The Peninsula of Kwangtung is connected with Liautung by an 
isthmus which at its narrowest partis only 2} miles wide and which 
lies between the Bay of Kinchau on the west and Talienwan Bay on 
the east. The walled town of Kinchau is situated about three miles 
due north of the centre of the isthmus and about a mile from the head of 
Kinchau Bay. An off-shoot of the Irkhakhun mountains in Manchuria 
tuns down the centre of the Liautung and Kwangtung Peninsulas 
terminating at Cape Lao-ti-shan, a locality which Admiral Togo’s 
operations have brought so prominently into notice since the com- 
mencement of the war. This mountain range throws off numerous 
spurs east and west down to the Sea Coast. The whole country is 
broken and hilly and quite unsuited for the employment of cavalry. 
The railway follows the eastern shore, and the high road from 
Pu-lien-tien to Port Arthur hugs the western shore of the isthmus. 
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With the object of covering Dalny and Port Arthur and checking 
the advance of the Japanese Army, General Stdssel took upa strong 
defensive position across this isthmus. All the ingenuity or his Engi- 
neers and the resources at his command were brought into play with 
the object of rendering this position stronger by artificial means. 
The extreme right of the Russian position rested on Hu-shan-tao 
and the extreme left on Nanshan Hill which was the strongest part 
of the line. At this point the topographical features of the ground 
were extremely unfavourable to the attack. The position at Nanshan 
was upon highsteep ground. The earthworks and other defences 
were walled, loopholed, and protected withall modern appliances, 
A series of batteries, strongly emplaced, crowded the crest of the 
hill, while rifle pits extended round the sides of the hill. Mines had 
been placed lower down the slopes. The armament of these redoubts 
consisted of seventy cannon of all calibres, including howitzers and 
quick-firers, also eight machine guns. Several rows of entrenchments, 
one above the other, connected the redoubts, and the whole of the 
front was protected with barbed wire entanglements, pits, etc. A 
four-gun battery was placed at Ta-du-fang witha range of 7,500 
yards ; alsoanother heavy battery of eight guns on the right of the 
position at Hu-shan-tao, The position on the whole was unquestion- 
ably stronger than that of the Boers at Colenso or Magersfontein. 
This position was held by the 3rd, 4th, sth, sath, 13th, 14th 
and 16th Infantry Regiments, each presumably having its full 
complement of four battalions, the Kwantung Fortress Artillery, 
five companies of railway and frontier guards and marines. The 
total strength, though not definitely known, was estimated by General 
Oku at not less than 20,000 men. 

About three miles south-east of the town of Kinchau there is a 
commanding peak, whence a ridge runs down in asouth-easterly direc- 
tion to the Ta-hu-shan promontory. ‘The main ridge runs north-east, 
gradually curving round to the east and then to the south, thus forming 
a valley about 10 miles long by about 4 miles wide, through which a 
small stream flows in a south-easterly direction into Kerr Bay. These 
two ridges are almost at right angles to one another with the peak 
at the apex of the angle where is situated the village of Chu-li-Chun. 
About 3 miles due north is the Chen-cha-tun and on the southern ridge 
and due east is the village of Chatzuho, 

On 2oth May General Oku had concentrated his entire army, 
consisting of the 1st, 3rd and 4th Divisions, in this little valley and 
his outposts occupied the above ridges, his left resting on the village 
of Chatzuho and his right on the village Chen-cha-tun. 

The Russians, on the morning of the 2tst, slowly opened fire .on 
the Japanese position with a view to drawing them on, but General 
Oku refused to be drawn until the exact strength of the Russian 
position and their Artillery had been revealed. He employed the 
whole of the 21st and the four succeeding days in a systematic and 
thorough reconnaissance. For this duty he employed officers only, 
of whom a large number were out day and night. They worked 
boldly and drew the fire of nearly all the Russian guns, thereby 
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unmasking them, and even ascertaining from the segments of the 
burst shells the calibres of the guns from which they were discharged. 
They located the exact extent and flanks of the Russian position, 
the right flank defences resting on the coast at the head of Talien- 
wan Bay, whence search-lights played nightly on the Japanese 
position. Further reconnaissance revealed the fact that, with the ex- 
ception of a force posted in the town of Kinchau, the left flank of the 
Russian defences was weak, leaving sufficient room for a determined 
enemy to push in and turn that flank. 

General Oku on the 25th formed his plan of attack which was as 
follows :— 

The troops to move to the attack at midnight on 25th-—26th May. 

The Fourth Division on the right flank, the First Division in the 
centre and the Third Division on the left flank, To the Fourth 
Division was entrusted the task of taking Kinchau and the objective 
of the 1st and 3rd Divisions was Nanshan Hill. 

The attack was timed to commence at dawn on 26th at 4-40 A.M. 

A squadron of warships was to co-operate in the attack at day 
light by enfilading the enemy’s position from Kinchau Bay. 

The troops moved out of bivouac as arranged, but on the morning 
of the 26th the weather was stormy and foggy, and the darkness 
was so intense that the Japanese Artillery under the command of 
General Uchiyama did not begin to fire till 5-40 A.M. Meantime 
a portion of the 4th Division had captured Kinchau. 

The gunboat squadron consisting of the Chikushi, Heiyen, 
Chokai, the Akagi and 6 torpedo boats did not open fire until 6 A.M. 
The Chokai and the Akagi taking advantage of their light draft 
approached nearer the shore. The Russians replied with all their 
guns and a fierce bombardment ensued, 

The preparatory Artillery fire of the attack had lasted three hours 
when at 9 A.M., there were signs of the Russian fire slackening and 
the Japanese Infantry were ordered to advance to the assault. 
They gained positions within 500 to 300 yards of the outworks and 
were there checked by the enemy’s infantry and machine gun fire. 
The 3rd Division was assailed on the left flank by a Russian gun- 
boat at the head of Talienwan Bay. 

At 10A.M., the gunboats and the Field Artillery recommenced 
shelling the Russian position until 11 A,M., when the Russian open 
forts had been silenced and two batteries of quickefiring guns were 
seen to retire to the high ground at Nan-kwan-ling. 

For the next six hours the Japanese Infantry of the 1st and 3rd 
Divisions made several desperate charges, some of the officers and 
men being shot down within 20 yards of the enemys’ works. 

The 3rd Division advanced so far that it was nearly surrounded by 
the enemy. The Russians therefore reinforced their infantry on their 
right flank, two batteries of Q.F.’s from Nankwanling co-operating 
in a counter-attack, and attempted to charge the 3rd Division, 
but it was not pressed and the movement was checked. 

Late in the afternoon the squadron resumed its bombardment 
which had ceased at 11 A.M., as their infantry appeared to have 
reached the base of the highlands of Suchiatun, 
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unmasking them, and even ascertaining from the segments of the 
burst shells the calibres of the guns from which they were discharged. 
They located the exact extent and flanks of the Russian position, 
the right flank defences resting on the coast at the head of Talien- 
wan Bay, whence search-lights played nightly on the Japanese 
position. Further reconnaissance revealed the fact that, with the ex- 
ception of a force posted in the town of Kinchau, the left flank of the 
Russian defences was weal, leaving sufficient room for a determined 
enemy to push in and turn that flank. 

General Oku on the 25th formed his plan of attack which was as 
follows :— 

The troops to move to the attack at midnight on 25th—26th May. 

The Fourth Division on the right flank, the First Division in the 
centre and the Third Division on the left flank, To the Fourth 
Division was entrusted the task of taking Kinchau and the objective 
of the 1st and 3rd Divisions was Nanshan Hill. 

The attack was timed to commence at dawn on 26th at 4-40 A.M. 

A squadron of warships was to co-operate in the attack at day- 
light by enfilading the enemy’s position from Kinchau Bay. 

The troops moved out of bivouac as arranged, but on the morning 
of the 26th the weather was stormy and foggy, and the darkness 
was so intense that the Japanese Artillery under the command of 
General Uchiyama did not begin to fire till 5-40 A.M. Meantime 
a portion of the 4th Division had captured Kinchau. 

The gunboat squadron consisting of the Chikushi, Heiyen, 
Chokai, the Akagi and 6 torpcdo boats did not open fire until 6 A.M. 
The Chokai and the Akagi taking advantage of their light draft 
approached nearer the shore. The Russians replicd with all their 
guns and a fierce bombardment ensucd. 

The preparatory Artillery fire of the attack had lasted three hours 
when at 9 A.M, there were signs of the Russian fire slackening and 
the Japanese Infantry were ordered to advance to the assault. 
They gained positions within 500 to 300 yards of the outworks and 
were there checked by the enemy's infantry and machine gun fire. 
The 3rd Division was assailed on the left flank by a Russian gun- 
boat at the head of Talienwan Bay. 

At 10 A.M., the gunboats and the Field Artillery recommenced 
shelling the Russian position until 11 A.M., when the Russian open 
forts had been silenced and two batteries of quickefiring guns were 
seen to retire to the high ground at Nan-kwan-ling. 

For the next six hours the Japanese Infantry of the 1st and 3rd 
Divisions made several desperate charges, some of the officers and 
men being shot down within 20 yards of the enemys’ works. 

The 3rd Division advanced so far that it was nearly surrounded by 
the enemy. The Russians therefore reinforced their infantry on their 
right flank, two batteries of Q.F.’s from Nankwanling co-operating 
in a counter-attack, and attempted to charge the 3rd Division, 
but it was not pressed and the movement was checked. 

Late in the afternoon the squadron resumed its bombardment 
which had ceased at 11 A.M. as their infantry appcared to have 
reached the base of the highlands of Suchiatun, 
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The ammunition of the Field Artillery meanwhile was all but 
exhausted and the guns had almost been withdrawn when General 
Oku decided on a grand final effort being made once more. The 
guns afloat and ashore fired their fiercest. 

Under cover of this fire the 4th Division, part of which had 
waded across the head of Kinchau Bay which was shallow, turned the 
left flank of the Russian defences by assailing and carrying the heights 
of Suchiatun. Thereupon the 1st and 3rd_ Divisions, just as 
the sun was setting, charged once more, leaping over their dead 
and wounded, forced the Russian trenches, engaging in a hand-to- 
hand combat with pistol, sword and bayonet, and driving the Russians 
pell mell out of their last defences. A portion of the Infantry and 
some guns pursued them far into the night. 

The Russians left 70 guns and eight machine guns in the hands 
of their victors. Five hundred of their dead were found in the works 
and buried. The Japanese casualties in killed and wounded of 
all ranks amounted to 3,500. 

The Russian position was naturally a strong one and was still 
further strengthened by earthworks mounting powerful and long 
range guns, But the weak point was the gap left between Nanshan 
hill and Kinchau Bay. ‘The choice of the position, when the Japanese 
had the command of the seas, was not a good one. The position was 
liable to enfilade fire from warships from Kinchau Bay, thouzh the other 
sea flank was safe. In my opinion the enfilade fire from the Japanese 
gunboats materially decided the issue of the day. Yetthe 12 hours’ 
bombardment ou the part of the Japanese Field Artillery opposed to 
guns of large calibre is one of the instructive features of the battle. 

Moreover General Stissel does not appear to have kept a suffici- 
ently large force in reserve, or, if he did, he does not appear to 
have used them for counter-attack, The same failing is observable 
on the part of General Sassulitch at the battle of the Yalu. 
The only counter-attack made by General Stéssel was on the 
left flank of the Japanese 3rd_ Division, but it was a half-hearted 
business, Had it been pushed home with determination, it might 
-have rolled up the 3rd Division and struck the 1st Division also 
on the flank at a moment when it had recoiled several times from 
the hot fire poured into it from the Russian works. Later in the 
afternoon it is inexplicable why his reserves did not assail the ri ht 
flank of the 4th Division when it reached the heights of Suchiatun. 
Either he pushed his reserves into the works as reinforcements, 
or they were standing idly by. : 

The attack was practically a frontal one. This does not reflect 
on General Oku, but he was compelled to adopt this course as, 
owing to the confined space, there was no room for manceuvring or 
making wide turning movements. In default he had arranged for a 
squadron of warships to carry out the flank attack, The 4th Division 
did nothing more really than work along the cliffs and wade through 
the shailow part of the Bay, and so gradually fighting their way round 
the left flank of the Russian position under the supporting fire of the 
warships. But this cannot be considered a turning movement, 
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General Oku’s procedure on the field of battle was most scientific 
and he proved himself a most capable leader. He did not commit 
himself to a premature attack though he had every provocation. His 
five days’ reconnaissance was carried out in a systematic and thorough 
manner. It is noteworthy that he employed only officers for this work, 
thereby ensuring accurate and trustworthy information. He then 
made his dispositions for the attack. The army marched at night, 
timed to admit of the Artillery commencing the preliminary bombard- 
ment at dawn from positions already selected. The Infantry frontal 
attacks were most gallant and persistent, and after 12 hours’ fighting 
when the artillery ammunition was exhausted, it is difficult to say 
what one admires most, the dogged determination and unhesitating 
decision of the General to risk all in a final fierce bombardment and 
assault, or the cheerful and gallant response to his call made by troops 
that had already made several fruitless charges, 

When contemplating the fire effect in a battle fought under 
modern conditions, one’s imagination is apt to run riot and to picture 
the awful losses suffered by the combatants, especially by the attackers 
when they are made to assault a strongly entrenched position. The 
feeling, amounting to conviction, is not confined to a few officers or to 
one army, but is internationally widespread. What grounds are 
there for this belief? Is it that our nervous system being more highly 
developed is falling more and more a prey to imagination? Or is it 
that the steady ethical development of the higher races is fast out- 
stripping their primitively acquired capacity for slaughtering their 
fellow creatures? Whatever be the reason, the conviction is there, 
If there is any lesson to be learnt from statistics of casualties in 
battles ranging from ancient times to modern, it is the certainty that 
the percentage of killed and wounded is less in proportion as the 
weapons of war get more deadly and far reaching, This may seem 
paradoxical, but it is a fact easily verified. 

The Japanese division consists of 12,000 men, so that the strength 
of the Army under General Oku’s Command was about 36,000 strong, 
and his losses amounted to 3,500. Now here is an instance of a battle, 
fought under the most modern conditions conceivable, where the 
attacking force loses barely 10 per cent. It had certainly to capture 
a position manned, armed, and fortified excellently. Yet doubtless 
we shall find later on, newspaper correspondents giving lurid des- 
criptions of terrific slaughter, and creating the impression of another 
Cannz with its 80 per cent. of losses inflicted by Hannibal on the 
Romans, In fact it is surprising and instructive how trifling the Japanese 
losses were in this battle. They made a frontal attack under every 
disadvantage of open ground against a strongly prepared position. 
Their advancing lines must have been fairly thick and crowded, when 
we consider that 36 battalions and three regiments of Artillery of six 
batteries each were deployed on a frontage of only 24 miles, 

Ever since the Franco-German war it was asserted that a 
superiority of 3 to 1 at least was necessary for an attacking force at 
the decisive point to overcome the defence, Subsequent to the 
South African War it was maintained that under modern conditions 
the defensive had gained enormously in its power of resistance over 
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the offensive, and that it was necessary to have a superiority of 6 to 1. 
This theory had become a fetish tosuch a degree that in the recent 
manceuvres at Delhi and Rawal Pindi, at both of which I was present, 
it was applied with such unrelenting severity in the Umpires’ 
decisions, as to make the regimental officers positively despair of the 
possibility of any position, however weak, being ever carried by any 
troops. It was even sufficient for a Brigade of four battalions and 
two batteries, at the action of Shekapura on the last day of the Pindi 
manceuvres, to attack the hill occupied by a battery and four com- 
panies of infantry, for that Brigade to be ordered to retire bécause it 
was making a frontal attack. It did not seem to signify that the 
attack was made at sunset, or that there were no earthworks nor 
entrenchments for the defence, that the defender’s infantry were 
extended singly at 50 yards or more, or that they had no reserves, 
within supporting distance. As Iwas an Assistant Umpire myself I 
freely acknowledge the difficult nature of the duties entailed, but 
considering the great expense involved in large manceuvres and the 
undoubted advantage to the troops engaged when tactical schemes 
are intelligently worked out, 1 am of opinion that the Umpire staff 
should not be fomnen at haphazard, but it should be most carefully 
selected. Only those officers who have passed the qualifying examina- 
tion in tactical fitness should be employed, and they again should have 
shown themselves able tacticians in that examination. 

There is tendency with us now, observable at even district man- 
ceuvres, to spread out a weakly extended defensive position, the 
ground Rants being out of all proportion to the size of the force 
employed. This idea is based undoubtedly on its successful adoption 
at Mafeking and at Ladysmith. But I think it requires little 
reflection to realize that such defensive tactics would have broken 
down against an organized and well disciplined enemy. In fact the 
fate of Cronje is an indication of what might have happened. 

I come now to the question of officers’ equipment in the field. 
It was found during the South African war, especially during the 
eatlier engagements, that the losses of officers exceeded out of all pro- 
portion those of the rank and file. It was attributed to their dis- 
tinctive dress badges and equipment, and it was decided to adopt 
thorough assimilation with the men, The result was found 
satisfactory and the change was applied to the Indian Army. 

It can hardly be said to be popular with the officers, much less 
with the native officers who attach a very high sentimental and real 
value to the sword, though they would prefer a “tulwar.’’ We have 
a phrase “to obtain a commission ;” there is no such phrase in Hindu- 
stani. A native of India always speaks of “getting a sword.” I 
asked a native officer, an old campaigner, what he thought of carry- 
ing a rifle, he replied, “ Sahib I have grown gray and am near my 

ension, but I should rather be shot for the Sirkar with a sword in my 
and than get away carrying a rifle.” Personally I carried a rifle 
throughout the Delhi mauceuvres. Perhaps it was the unfamiliarity of 
the incubus, but I. confess I failed to appreciate the advantages of it. 
It seemed to have an absolutely deadening effect on thought and 
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action. In supervising one’s command, when sketching, writing 
reports, or when using one’s binoculars it always seemed to be in the 
way. 

" There is no doubt that in action a very large oe of officers 
would be firing at an enemy and would neglect their commands. In 
my opinion the officers are the collective brain of an army and should 
leave the fighting to the rank and file. Once an officer begins to fire, 
his whole attention is fixed on his target and he neglects to observe 
everything going on round him on his own and the enemy’s side. 
What do the Japanese officers carry? General Oku’s despatch says 
his troops “ engaged in a hand-to-hand combat with pistol, sword, 
and bayonet.’ It is evident the Japanese officers carrying sword and 
pistol made good use of them. And there is no reason to suppose that 
the 3,500 casualties contained a disproportionate: number of officers. 
At the battle of the Yalu, the Japanese Jost 5 officers and 218 
men killed and 33 officers and 783 men wounded. The loss in officers 
is slightly disproportionate here, but hardly sufficient to attract notice. 
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MULE AND PONY Ee IN INDIA, AND ITS EFFI- 


By Captain A. C. GABBETT, 87TH PUNJABIS. 


It has been shewn in late wars how necessary is the efficiency of 
transport, and how necessary it is to have a system in peace time 
which can be easily and quickly organized when active service 
comes and which will then be thoroughly efficient. 

Present wide extensions and long flanking movements in civi- 
lized warfare mean more ground to cover for the transport and 
consequently harder work thrown on it. ; 

_ Every one knows how absolutely dependent an army is on its 
transport ; if the transport fails the General’s ideas cannot be carried 
out and the whole campaign may fail, so I repeat that efficiency and 
absolute efficiency of transport, both as regards personnel, animals and 
matériel should be sought for, and the best officers and the best sub- 
ordinates should be employed to make it so. 

Home in his “ Précis of Modern Tactics’? says, the work of 
an organization cannot properly be tested in time of peace, but if the 
principles be clearly laid down, and the functions of each person 
concerned well understood, the organization itself will quickly get 
into working order when wanted. While then rigidity of form is 
inadmissible, yet it is desirable to have an ideal standard, a model to 
reach which, every exertion should be made. The principles to be 
followed must be clear and definite, details however important quick- 
ly arrange themselves if the framework or sketch be based on sound 
grounds, 

It is following the above principles expressed by Home that I 
would endeavour to bring to notice details which seem to me faulty 
and which, though they may appear petty to people who have not 
the working of transport themselves, yet are, to one who has the 
working details, of all importance. 

I am touching only on mule and pony transport which is the 
most important element in transport, and in which [ am more per- 
sonally interested and acquainted with, than other modes of trans 


rt. 

i Briefly, very briefly, for the information of those unacquainted 
with the general system of mule and pony transport in India, the 
system is as follows :— 

There are two kinds of transport in India—"“ Organized” and 
“ Unorganized.” The organized transport consists of formed corps or 
cadres, composed of mules, camels and bullocks, which have a fixed 
establishment. Corps are intended for immediate service in the 
field and are complete in peeouneh animals and matériel ; Cadres are 
skeleton corps, capable of expansion, which maintain a proportion of 
the fixed establishment in personnel and animals, and the full matériel 
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for the expanded personnel and animals. On expansion of a cadre the 
personnel required is obtained from reservists who come for one 
month’s training to their cadre head-quarters every year, and also 
from the drivers of grass mules of certain unmobilized native cavalry 
regiments. 

The animals required are obtained by purchase and also a cer- 
tain percentage are provided of the same mules of the unmobilized 
native cavalry regiments as furnish the drivers, 

Gear for the expanded strength is kept by the cadre, ready for 
issue on expansion, 

At present corps and cadres are commanded by officers seconded 
from their regiments for a certain fixed period and are not Supply 
and Transport Officers, but are attached to the Supply and Trans- 
port Corps and are under the orders of Supply and Transport Officers. 
The British Warrant Officers and Non-Commissioned Officers are 
obtained from the Supply and Transport Corps. Drivers are enlisted 
by the Officers Commanding units, and promotions are made by 
them to the ranks of Kote Duffadar, Naicks and Lance Naicks. In 
Pack Corps only, a Native Officer is allowed, promoted from the 
above personnel. 

It is with the detail of the above that ]am now concerning my- 
self, and would offer a few suggestions for what they are worth as to 
the improvement in the working of the detail, with the idea of bring- 
ing corps and cadres to the highest possible state of efficiency and 
readiness in every respect for scrvice in the field. They are as 
follows :—= 3 

(1) The Inspector General of Transport should have under him a 
Deputy Inspector General for each Command, and a staff officer for 
transport in each District. At present there is an Inspector General 
for Transport in India, but only an Inspector General for Supply and 
Transport combined, for each Command. Supply takes up a large 
amount of his time, and he cannot be expected to go as much into 
details of corps and cadre as a Deputy Inspector General of Trans- 
port for the Command would do, There is now a District Transport 
Officer for each District, who may be transferred any day from trans- 
port to supply work, he works through the Chief Supply and Transport 
Officer of the District to the Inspector General of Supply and Trans- 
port in the Command. His position with reference to Officers Com- 
manding Transport units is very anomalous, in some cases he appears 
to consider himself the Commanding Officer of Officers Commanding 
units, while in other cases he considers himself a Staff Officer to the 
Chief Supply and Transport Officer, who is the real Commanding 
Officer. Anyhow, their present undefined position is apt to, and 
frequently does, cause friction with Officers Commanding units. This 
would be done away with, if Officers Commanding units had access to 
the Deputy Inspector General of Transport of the Command, as pro- 
Posed, direct through the District Staff Transport Officer, who would 
then be in a defined position of Staff Officer only. 
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(2) The regimental seconded officer in command of a corps or 
cadre should not be taken for work outside his own corps or 
cadre for general Supply or Transport work, as is sometimes now 
done, He should be considered as in command of a unit, and if he 
officiates in command of another unit, in addition to that of his own 
unit, he should, as ina regiment, be granted extra officiating pay. 

At present an officer when appointed to command a transport 
unit, accepts the position of Officer Commanding a unit, when he joins 
he finds that he is practically Supply and Transport Officer, 6th class, 
and that he is liable for any work in the Supply and Transport Corps 
that is put on to him :—For instance he may be detailed to go out 
into the district to purchase ekkas for an ekka corps in Sikkim, or he 
may be told to work in the Supply and Transport Head Office at work 
entirely unconnected with his own unit. He may be, andis often, told 
to take over command of another unit for an indefinite period, in 
addition to his own command, and when he applies for officiating 
command pay, he is told that as he isa Supply and Transport Officer, 
6th class, he therefore must do any duty ordered in the Supply and 
Transport Corps without any extra pay, though his responsibility in 
custody of gear, cash, animals and personnel is doubled. An Officer 
Commanding a unit is generally a Captain and sometimes a senior one. 
A Supply and Transport Officer, 6th class, may only have 3 years’ 
service. I therefore advocate most strongly the separation of the 
transport units altogether fromthe Supply. An Officer Commanding a 
unit should be in command of his unit, and his unit only, and he 
should be able to devote all his time to its improvement and to its 
thorough efficiency. It is just as necessary for an Officer Commanding 
a unit to know his men, and his animals, as it is for an Officer Com- 
manding a regiment to know his men, more especially now that nearly 
as good a class of man enlists in the transport unit as in a reginient ; 
and if he is to be taken and rendered liable for all sorts of general 
work, unconnected with his unit, how can he do all this? 

(3) British warrant and non-commissioned officers should be 
done away with in transport units, and native officers from regi- 
ments should be placed in command of two troops with their Troop 
Commanders (Kote Duffadars) under them ; or, if this is impractic- 
able, British warrant and non-commissioned officers should elect 
for transport work on joining, and should not be transferred to Supply 
work or from their own corps or cadres, according to their own par- 
ticular whim at the time, or because they may get an increase of pay 
in Supply work. 

At present they are liable to be one day ina transport organized 
unit, another day with unorganized bullock transport, and another 
day in Supply work, The system prevails in camel corps of having 
a native officer from native regiments in command of two troops, 
and officers commanding camel corps speak highly of the system; I 
cannot sce why this system should not be applied to mule and pony 
transport units. The native officers would remain permanently in 
command of their two troops, and there would be no shifting from 
one corps to another ; once a native officer was posted to a unit, there 
he would remainand be always in command of his own two troops. 
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He would get to know his men and animals, and be able to establish 
good discipline and good working order in his own two troops. 

To replace the Quartermaster. Sergeant ! would have one native 
officer in charge of the Quartermaster’s duties and alsoin charge of 
the details for duties (z.e,. such duties as are performed by the native 
Adjutant in a native regiment) with two Kote Duffadars under him, 
one for the Quartermaster’s part of the work and the other for the 
remaining duties. 

The present British warrant and non-commissioned officers are 
some of them good men, and I do not want tosay a word against 
them, but many of them don't understand how to treat the native, 
especially the good class man that is now being enlisted, and don’t know 
the language well. There are exceptions, and some few are all that 
can be desired ; but froma general point of view, I think that the effi- 
ciency of units would be increased by the substitution of native officers 
for the British warrant and non-commissioned officers. 

At the same time, if the British element is maintained, the least 
that can be done is to let a man join the Supply and Transport Corps 
for transport work and transport work only, to post a man to one 
unit where he should always remain while in the Supply and Trans- 
port Corps. He will then get to know his men and his animals and 
transport work generally. At present he is liable, as I said before, 
to be transferred from Supply to Transport and vice versi, some- 
times with mules and sometimes with ponies, sometimes with 
one unit and sometimes with another. Can a man take a per- 
sonal interest in any particular unit if this system is carried on. Can 
they even get to know their men or animals ? 

An order has just been issued by which a man, under certain 
conditions, gets higher staff pay with unorganized Transport and in 
supply work than with organized corps or cadres, a man being told 
that he is to go from one to the other as the finger of higher staff pay 
beckons him. Surely service with corps or cadres is more important 
than all, and why should not a warrant officer or non-commissioned 
officer get increases of staff pay according to length of service ina 
grade? This general post would be then avoided. 

(4) The number of Lance Naicks can be decreased, but they 
should do merely supervising work, 

At present a Kote Duffadar is in charge of the troop, a Naick 
in charge of each half troop, anda Lance Naick in charge of each 
section, a section in a draught corps being 5 men, including the 
Lance Naick, and in a pack corps 4, including the Lance Naick. 

This gives 10 Lance Naicks per troop ina draught corps and 8 
ina pack corps, 

Each of these Lance Naicks has cnly 2 or 3 animals accord- 
ing as to whether he is ina draught or pack corps ; he is therefore 
practically useless as a Section Commander, as he is continually 
about his own work. I would not therefore have the Lance Naicks 
in charge of animals at all, they would be a part of the actual super- 
vising establishment, and if this were done, 4 Lance Naicks per troop 
would be quite sufficient. 
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More actual supervising, than at present exists, is required, more 
especially when on active service. 

(5) I would arm all transport attendants with carbines. It seems 
to me that many opportunities occur on setvice when the transport 
attendants weuld have a‘chance of utilizing rifle fire, for defensive 
purposes only of course; and the fact of their being so armed would 
increase the defensive power of a convoy or baggage train, which 
are at prescnt so helpless without large escorts, and would hence 
decrease the amount of escort required for baggage, etc, and increase 
the actual fighting portion. Anything which does this should 
be seriously considered. Only avery small amount of training is 
necessary, the present man enlisted in the Transport is of good 
fighting material, and with a little preliminary training and with a 
short annual course, he would, in all probability, become efficient ina 
very short time. All he wants to know is how to load, aim, adjust 
his sights, and judge distance roughly. The fact of an enemy, especi- 
ally a savage enemy, knowing that the teansport attendants were 
armed, would make them chary oftrying to rush a convoy. Then, 
consider too, the enormous increases of defensive power when en- 
camped and animals are picketted, for this reason only it might be 
considered, 

(6) Officers Commanding units should purchase their own ani- 
mals to fill existing vacancies, and -Officers Commanding Cadres 
should mark down the animals they are to get on expansion and 
purchase them, taking this work out of the hands of the registration 
officers. I think it would tend to the purchase of a better stamp of 
animal than is at present provided for cadres and corps, certainly 
than at present bought by registration officers, which I have had 
personal experience of. If Officers Commanding units were allowed 
to purchase their own animals to fill existing vacancies in peace time, 
they would be very careful to buy nothing but what they considered to 
be really good and efficient and the work of the transport registration 
officers would be reduced. In fact if Officers Commanding Cadres were 
allowed to purchase and mark down their own animals to be got on 
expansion, the raison d'étre of the registration officer, as far as mule 
and pony units were concerned, would be done away with, and the 
number of registration officers could be considerably reduced. The 
money so saved might go towards the provision of an extra officer for 
each cadre. 

To do all this I would propose the following, which might cost 
Government a little more than at present, but to my mind, there would 
be no comparison as to preparedness for active service between the 
present state and the state that would exist if my suggestion were 
curried out. 

Under existing rules the Officer Commanding a cadre is held res- 
ponsible for purchasing animals on expansion, which have been marked 
down by registration officers. He only knows roughly the numbers so 
marked down in each district, and knows nothing else about them, 
nor has he in any way been responsibie for marking them down; he 
may not even approve of the animals but would inthe hurry and 
stress of expanding have to take anything the registration officer 
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shows him. He may not be able to get the animals registered, as 
some time may have elapsed since the last tour of the registration 
officer, and the animals then registered may have died, become 
unsound or have left the district, and there is no inducement, in Bengal 
anyhow, for an owner to register his animal, as he is paid no retaining 
fee. To remedy this, I would suggest that the registration of animals 
for cadres be taken out of the hands of registration officers and that an 
extra officer per cadre should be appointed, this would leave the Officer 
Commanding a cadre free to travel about constantly and register ani- 
mals for expansion of his cadre; he would not only inspect them 
frequently, but would continually have the registers changed as animals 
became ineffective or unsound. To induce owners to register their 
animals and keep them fit and sound, an allowance should be granted 
to them, payable yearly in arrears, payment being conditional on the 
fitness of animals for active service, On expansion being ordered, 
the Officer Commanding knows exactly where his animals are and 
that they are fitfor active service, and they could be collected in the 
the least possible time. The Officer Commanding a Cadre could, as 
suggested above, also purchase animals for his peace complement to fill 
vacancies, but to be able to carry out all the above suggestions, another 
officer would be required to assist him, to command the cadre, train 
reservists, etc,, in the absence of the Officer Commanding while regis- 
tering, inspecting or purchasing his expansion animals. 

(7) The Officer Commanding a Cadre should have everything 
absolutely ready at all times for expansion. The time allowed for the 
expansion of the cadre is 21 days. On the 22nd day after receipt of 
orders to expand, the expanded cadre is supposed to be ready to take 
the field. In this 21 days he has roughly to perform the following :-— 

(a) Leave his Cadre and buy all his animals, varying from seven 
to eight hundred, required for expansion ; this, as pointed 
out above, is under the present system, by no means a 
business which can be hurried over, and it is doubtful 
whether all the animals could be got together, purchased 
and despatched in that short time, though under the system 
suggested by me it could be easily done, as the Officer 
Commanding a Cadre himself knows exactly the place and 
condition of each animal. 

(5) Stuff saddle pads of animals required for expansion (roughly 
fourteen or fifteen hundred pads). These in peace are kept 
unstuffed, and the wool for stuffing is not keptin stores, 
but has to be arranged for by the Officer Commanding 
the Cadre. Now this amount is not procurable locally and, 
even if it was, would, in all probability, not be serviceable 
or satisfactory, so it has to be ordered from the 
woollen mills at Cawnpore or from some other equally large 
a for wool. This would take time, and if all cadres were 
ordered to expand at once, probably the wool, in the 
large quantities required, would not be forthcoming, 
and then what use would an expanded cadre be with un- 
stuffed saddles. Even if procurable at Cawnpore and such 
large depéts, it would be some time before it could arrive, 
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and the stuffing of fifteen hundred saddle pads is a long 
business and might prevent the cadre being ready in the 
prescribed time. A stock of wool sufficient for all pur- 
poses and available for immediate issue should be kept in 
the stations where cadres are. Wool is cheap, and even 
though there may be a loss by the storage of this large 
quantity, the loss should be borne, rather than that delay 
in expansion of cadres should occur, on the rapid expansion 
of which vital interests may rest. What could be more 
cruel than to start an expanded cadre off on active service 
with saddles hurriedly stuffed with bad wool ? 


(c) Call in carts which have been lent to corps in peace time, 
survey and repair them and fit them for mule and pony 
draught where necessary. Ina cavalry cadre, 250 carts 
out of 300 are on loan outside the cadre, 200 to a_ pack 
corps and 50 for bullock draught. These 200 which have 
been with the corps will probably require thorough over- 
hauling, the Officer Commanding Pack Corps to whom they 
have been lent does not have them on service, and there- 
fore may or may not, the chances being that he would not 
be so careful to keep them in a thoroughly fit state for 
active service as the Officer Commanding the Cadre, 
who knows he has to take themon service with him would 
be. 

The 50 which are in use for bullock draught have to be pre- 
pared for mule draught, as they have, when banded over 
for bullocks, been converted for bullock draught. 

This is a long process, more especially if the fittings for their 
conversion are not with the cadre, which they are not at 
present, 2 

(d) Train animals, bought for expansion, that do not go in 
draught to draught work. 


(e) Call up all reservists and equip them. 


(4) All the details of promotions for expanded troops, of arrear 
reserve pay, advances of pay, issue of clothing, organisa- 
tion in troops, shoeing animals, branding and writing up 
descriptive rolls of new animals and other innumerable de- 
tails which have all to be thought out and arranged for. 

The Officer Commanding the Cadre now has to leave his 
cadre immediately on receipt of expansion orders to purchase his 
animals, and leaves the cadre without an officer; surely the Officer 
Commanding is the very man to be on the spot to see to and arrange 
all the details of organisation at head-quarters. If the registration 
officers are still to remain, surely they are the men to purchase and 
despatch animals to-cadres. If the Officer Commanding the Cad- 
res, as suggested, marked down his own animals for expansion, and 
if-another officer for each cadre were provided, all this difficulty 
would be removed. : 
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If all the above has to be done in 21 days, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary that everything should be in clockwork order, and that 
every little detail and possible contingency should be arranged, 
thought out and provided for beforehand. 

(8) The organisation of a cadre should never be broken up for odd 
jobs here, there and everywhere as is frequently done at present, 
as is now the case in Sikkim, the peace establishment, or part of it, 
in both men and animals of cadres is utilized for duties which practi- 
cally make the cadre incapable of expansion. For instance, there is 
in Sikkim a large number of the peace establishment of animals 
and men, and men have been sent over to South Africa on purchas- 
ing duty. Having before my mind always the contingency that 
the cadre may be ordered to expand at any time, and when so 
ordered, that it has to be ready on the 32nd day, it seems 
to me that if the peace establishment is ever separated from 
head-quarters, as is done at present, that the very existence of a 
cadre is gone, and that it is incapable of expansion. A large num- 
ber of the Naicks, Lancé Naicks, and nearly all the drivers of the 
peace establishment are noted down for promotion to Kote Duffadars, 
Naicks, and Lance Naicks, respectively to command troops, half troops 
and sections of troops, formed from newly purchased animals and 
manned by reservists. If a large, very large, number of these are 
away when expansion orders come, where are the non-commissioned 
ranks to be got from ? 

The raison d'étre of having a peace establishment of men is to 
be atle to get promotions immediately the cadre receives orders 
to expand, and to draft these newly promoted men into the newly 
formed troops. If non-commissioned officers are not forthcoming, 
how can the organization exist ? 

Hence it seems to me vital to the existence of a cadre that its 
establishment in peace should never be taken away so far as to 
render them practically useless if expansion is ordered. 

The gear and material of a cadre is often issued and frequently 
not replaced for several months. Gear is also ordered to be issued 
on loan to registration officers purchasing animals for the different 
commands ; this gear, etc., is on the books of the cadre, but is out 
with the purchasing officer. I know of a case in which nearly the 
whole of the expansion line gear of a cadre was ordered to be 
issued on loan to purchasing officers, despite the strong protests of 
the Officer Commanding. 

If the cadre is ordered to expand, this zear has to be obtained 
from purchasing officers, probably half of it has become unservice- 
able, half of it may be lost, Anyhow it is probably spread all over 
the country with newly purchased animals, or with purchasing 
officers, and it would take a long time to get it all back. Meanwhile 
the Officer Commanding a Cadre requires his gear to bring in his own 
animals which he has to buy on expansion ; it will not be forthcoming 
and hence there is enforced delay. When it is returned it has to be 
surveyed, to replace that which is unserviceable or lost, and service- 
able gear has to be obtained on indents, Cana cadre be expected 
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to expand in a1 days or in anything like 21 days under these circum- 
stances? Ought not a cadre which is an important unit in the present 
system, to be at all times and at any moment ready for active service, 
is not that the vasson d’étre of a cadre? And if these principles are 
not adhered to, and if it is for half a year, sometimes more, practi- 
cally ineffective as a unit, I cannot see that the organized unit is any 
better than the unorganized. It may be tinkered up for active 
service, but it cannot be an effective unit, unless kept ready and 
complete at all times for mobilization, Callwell is his book of “ Small 
Wars "’ states:—“ Jt is an established canon of the art of war that 
the seizure of the initiative at the outset and its maintenance 
thenceforward is one of the best assured means of commanding 
success, the one nation that gets the start can dislocate the whole 
scheme of operations which has been, in theory, elaborated by the 
other ”. 

James in his modern strategy states :— 

“ The offensive is the resource of the strong, rapidity is essential 
to it. The offensive is only possible whem good organization ensures 
the rapidity necessary for carrying it.”” 

What enables an army to make the first start, or what ensures 
the rapidity necessary for taking the initiative and the offensive, 
but a good system of transport ?—Transport that can be got ready 
for movement at the shortest possible notice. Hence ought not every 
detail to be thought out, so that not a hitch may occur to prevent an 
army making the first start? 

If one compares the present state of transport with the state 
that existed some five or six years ago, one sees what wonderful 
‘advances in organization have been carried out by the Supply and 
Transport Corps and very often under adverse circumstances, and 
now when the organization has been formed, it seems hard on the 
Supply and Transport Corps officers that command of transport 
units should be taken out of their hands and be given to regimental 
officers, while they are relegated in most cases to supply work. 
lf Supply and Transport officers are not given command of transport 
units, how are Supply and Transport officers with transport experi- 
ence to be found eventually for the higher posts connected with 
transport ? Everyone knows, on service what a wonderful man, 
full of all manner of knowledge, is the Supply and Transport Corps 
Officer, and if such excellent men exist, should not every endeavour 
be made to meet their wishes, and there is no doubt what their 
wishes are on the subject ; the most interesting part of their work 
has been taken away from them and thrown on to regimental officers. 
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JUNE 18TH—1815, 


By Major G. F. MAcMunn, D.S.O,, R.F.A. 


Never a June comes round but quickens the memory of the great 
struggle fought out with the fury of the Frank, and the grim deter- 
mination of Briton and Teuton, on that sultry summer’s’ afternoon, 
eighty-nine years ago. 

To those who drive out in June through the green suburbs of 
Brussels, and the town of Waterloo, to the little village of Mont St, 
Jean, the details of the great drama, come vividly encugh, the 
wearied excitement of the ‘hundred days,’ the spread of the fiery 
cross through jaded France, the efforts of the Allies, the despatch 
from England of raw troops and scratch staffs to Belgium (for half 
the veterans were in America), the despair of the Duke at the ineflici- 
ency of his force, and his combination with the loyal Blucher to 
oppose Napoleon’s expected gambit, will rapidly pass through the 
mind as one drives through the woods along the old paved chaussé. 

The uncertainty regarding Napoleon’s plans, the scattering of 
the Allies thus necessitated, Wellington's coolness and insouciance 
at the Duchess of Richmond’s ball, carefully calculated to lull ap- 
prehension, Ziethen’s cunning discovery of the French approach, 
the hurried concentration of the British, the defeat of the Prus- 
sians at Ligny at the first swing of the hammer, Wellington’s des- 
perate struggle for the great Namur chaussé at Quatre Bras, by 
which he hoped to march to their assistance, the bivouac of his 
troops in the mud and the standing corn, andhis steady retreat to 
Waterloo to enable the Prussians to rejoin him, are they not written 
clear and often for all men to read who will ? 

Standing on the cross road on the great Charleroi chaussé, 
at the crest of the allied position, who cannot picture to himself 
the bivouac of the tired Allies,—British, Hanoverians and Dutch Bel- 
gians, on the night of the seventeenth, as they lay soaked by con- 
stant thunder showers, and weary of the incessant charges of Napol- 
eon’s cavalry ? Or the pitiful struggle of wounded men stumbling 
through the mud and slush, past the worn out picquets which face the 
French half a mile away, whose sentries are the only waking souls 
in the sleeping armies ..... . save only the two restless commanders, 
who peer across at each other through the silent night into the small 
hours of the morning. 

Then !...the revet//éon the eighteenth of June, the sodden troops, 
stretching their aching limbs and trying to cook a breakfast,—Staff 
Officers and Generals busy telling off Brigades to their portion of 
the line, and arranging the construction of defences. Down below 
On the right stood, as it stands to this day, the Chateau Hougomont, 
where red-coated guardsmen swarm like ants through the heat 
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haze, busy loopholing the walls of the orchard and chateau. In the 
centre a corps of the German Legion does the same to the tiny 
farm of the La Haye Sante, and away on the left the Prince of 
Saxe Weimar is fortifying more scattered farms. In the intervals 
between the farms and just behind the crest of a rise, the troops are 
forming up; Maitland’s and Byng’s Guards, Halket’s brigade of the 
Line, Pack’s, Kempt’s, Best’s and Bylant’s brigades, Ompteda’s 
Hanoverians and Keilmansegge’s Germans, cheery and confident 
every man. Behind the first line wait the cavalry, grazing their 
horses on the standing corn, Vivian’s and Vandeleur’s Light Brigades 
far on the left, while further down the reverse slope of the Allied 
position are a few reserve brigades and artillery waiting to take their 
lace in the firing line. 

Allalong the British front the ripening corn waves in the 
morning sun, and as the haze lifts, Napoleon's great pageant unrolls 
before the eyes of the expectant Allies. Division piled on division, 
brigade on brigade, guardsman and voltigeur, chasseur and cuiras- 
sier, in one magnificent panorama, one scant half-mile away, while 
as the bands and the eagles wave, Napoleon in his famous battle 
dress, the white breeches and green coat of Austerlitz, rides slowly 
along the front of his veteran troops, who cheer as they never 
cheered before...and all the while the Anglo-German bulldogs, never 
a whit dismayed for all the French crowing, watch them stolidly 
from among the cornon theridge of Mont St. Jean. Truly the 
memory of such a scene must stir the heart of man for all time. 

Away behind the Allies stretched the great paved chaussé to 
Brussels, through the tall forest of Soignies, already crowded with 
the retreating impedimenta that collects round a cantoned army, and 
congested with reinforcements pushing to the front for all they are 
worth. Backwards along the chaussé streamed the baggage of the 
army, anxious officers’ wives on horses led by aged batmen, maimed 
and wounded men from Quatre Bras, highlanders, linesmen, Belgians 
and Brunswickers, a few Prussian stragglers from Ligny, also many 
skulkers, men and non-commissioned officers, and, alas, here and there 
even an officer, in whom the strain of the 16th had ‘destroyed all 
feeling save the instinct of self-preservation,..a crowd to which many 
were to be added ere night-fall. Lumbering bullock carts, empty am- 
munition waggons, sick horses, broken cannon, improvised ambu- 
lances, weary soldiers’ wives, now and again one dropping out over- 
taken by her trouble to lie in the green forest, prince and pauper, dairy- 
maid and duchess, private’s wife and general's lady, all hurrying along 
the chaussés to clear the roads and escape the French. 

Eleven o'clock on that steaming morning, the Emperor's pageant 
is over this half hour, and still the battle hangs fire. Sturdy old 
Blucher has written with the stiffest of upper lips, to say that heis 
coming to help his comrades, not merely with two of his army corps, 
but “ Mit mine whole army, so”, despite the beating of the Sixteenth... 
...and right well he kept his promise. Even now Wellington has 
heard of the first Prussian patrols appearing, by Frischermont, and 


swears that every man shall die where he stands, rather than yield 
one yard to the curse of Europe, 
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Six hundred yardsin front, Ney is marshalling his vast array of 
guns,.....the British doze stolidly by their arms, their drenched 
clothes drying in the sun ; the Hanoverians smoke and spit, and the 
atmosphere shimmers in the noonday heat. 

Suddenly from that vast battery east of the Charleroi road, the 
smoke rolls forth with a deafening roar, the round shot hum over 
head, and the huge French columns surge upwards, Foy’s against 
Hougomont, and D’Erlon’s against the British left in six solid mas- 
ses....,.the battle of Waterloo has begun......to be fought out as 
battles have rarely been fought before and never since, till the rose 
grey of that summer evening. 

The fight has been often enough described in some of the finest 
English ever written, described too by men who stood in the mangled 
squares that, reckless and stubborn to the end, defied the flower of 
Kellerman’s cavalry, or who rode in the train of the Duke where- 
ever the struggle was hottest. To reesing their sagas here is im- 
possible, nor can justice be done in a page, or for the matter of that, in 
a hundred pages. 

Of the fierce defence of Hougomont by the Guards, of the repulse 
of D’Erlon’s masses by the thin red line......of the wild charge of 
Ponsonby’s Union Brigade, and their annihilation by Jacquinot’s 
lancers on the French side of Ney’s vast battery......of the furious 
inroad of thousands of horse among the squares on the Allied right 
.+see0f the despairing advance of the Imperial Guard, of Colborne’s 
charge with the 52nd, of the dash of our guards, of the wail of 
bitter despair and humiliation from the beaten French Guard, and 
Ney’s reckless gallantry and wild challenge to them to ‘come and 
see a Marshal of France die "......are not they all written of 
again and again by Siborne and Kincaid and many another, to 
whom the oft told tale always brought fire and never came amiss. 

Then at dusk, Wellington, stern and cool as ever, his mingled grief 
and surging exaltation buried deep beneath the surface, ordering the 
advance of all his wearied line, drivesthe fleeing mass to Planche- 
noit,and on to Rossomé, where the Prussians fall relentlessly on their 
flank, and pursue them with horse and foot, with bugle and drum, far 
into the night and on to the next dawn, while the tired English and 
Hanoverians dropped where they halted and slept, then and there. 
When men could march no more, cunning old Marshal Blucher 
must needs mounthis drummers and pursue the French with tap of 
drum alone, so that their fear never left them and they fled on before 
the drummers the whole night through, and scattered beyond all 
chance of rallying, throughout the country side. 

On the length and breadth of that blood-stained field, from Mont 
St. Jean to Rossomé, the Allies bivouaccked as best they could, among 
the dead and dying and all the horrors of that stricken field, while the 
Duke rode back to his quarters, to write his despatches and to count 
his loss, when even his iron nerve broke down so that he wept, men 
say, for his brave soldiers and gallant friends. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF INFANTRY IN THE DEFENCE OF 
COALING STATIONS. 


By MAJor H. F. Locu, 1ST BRAHMANS. 


The coaling stations, as everybody knows, are certain harbours 
which Great Britain has occupied, at convenient distances along all 
the main sea trade-routes. In them coal and naval stores are collect- 
ed in time of peace, and many of them have been, or are being, pro- 
vided with docks, dockyards, and workshops for carrying out exten- 
sive repairs to ships. These ports, in time of war, become impor- 
tant naval bases, and are also harbours of refuge for British merchant- 
men pursued by hostile cruisers. In these days of steam, the radius 
of action of a ship or fleet is limited by the capacity of the coal bunk- 
ers, and itis only by having these coaling stations, these potnts 
d’appui scattered all over the globe, Great Britain is able to main- 
tain her fleets in far eastern and other distant waters, It is hardly 
possible to exaggerate their importance to a great naval power with 
world-wide interests, for the coal supply of a fleetis its life, The want 
of such points d’apput, will assuredly be most acutely felt by Russia 
should she send her Baltic fleet to Japanese waters. 

A discussion of the probabilities of an attack being made on any 
British coaling station, though interesting, is outside the scope of this 

aper. The following quotation gives the general conditions under 
which attack is probable and possible :—‘ Our Nevy is necessarily so 
i ac pe a ra an aS scattered over the world that we can- 
and June oer Page a pe °Y not be certain, that at some time or 
other we may not be in a minority in 
some quarter of the globe; our fleet may have to withdraw, or may be 
beaten by superior forces and for the time being, possibly some weeks 
or months, an enemy may be in undisputed temporary command of 
that part of the sea. 

It is scarcely likely that such an opportunity would be missed 
of capturing or destroying our coal and stores, and a raiding attack 
would be organised, which might be of considerable strength and 
would tax the garrison to its utmost to defeat or keep off until reliev- 
ed, 

“The permanent capture and occupation of the place would 
scarcely be undertaken so long as there was any probability of a re- 
lieving force from home being sent out.” 

From the above we gather, that except under conditions which 
practically mean the debacle of the British Empire, the only attacks 
to which the coaling stations will be liable are raids. Araid on a 
fortified harbour has been defined as, “ A sudden attempt to penetrate 
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the defences, with a view to the destruction of shipping in the 
Gatriéon Artillery Drill harbour, or under construction, 
tgicr ioe | ree ee ee 1899, Page docks, coal, and stores.” The main 
object of a raid on a coaling station 
will therefore be to destroy the coal, naval stores, docks, workshops, 
&c., thus rendering it useless, at least for a time, as a naval base. 

The passage quoted above contemplates the possibility of the 
raiding force having the local command of the sea for weeks and 
months, but unless Great Britain is at her.last gasp, it requires a 
stretch of the imagination to believe this possible, and if such happened 
to be the case, it would admit of more deliberate attack than that 
we usually associate with a raid, The general idea of a raid is that 
the attack is sudden, the capture, occupation and destruction of the 
place and its stores being carried out as quickly as possible ; the 
raiding force withdrawing before it can be effectively opposed and 
before it can be attacked by a pursuing force. In these days of tele- 
graphs and steam, it is much more likely that the time available for 
the undisturbed prosecution of a raid will be limited to days. 

The coal supply of the ships will also limit the time available. If 
the raid is successful, the bunkers can be refilled from the coal in the 
port, but if unsuccessful and the resistance is protracted, the raiding 
ships must withdraw when their coal is reduced to the minimum re- 
quired to take them back-to their nearest coaling port. 

Now-a-days too, the news of the appearance of a hostile squadron 
before a port would be telegraphed to other British ports, and ships 
would be hurried to the relief; and it would be possible for all avail- 
able British ships-of-war (capable of steaming over 18 knots), within 
a radius of 4 to 5,000 miles, to reach the threatened port within 10 
days. Taking all things into consideration, it seems that the raiding 
squadron can only count on a period of about 10 days in which to 
overcome the opposition of the garrison, and effectually destroy the 
Coal and stores, &c. If circumstances combine to favour the raiders 
they may count on having a few more days at their disposal, and 
vice versé if the conditions are adverse. 

As regards the strength of the forces likely to be employed on 
these raids, no estimates of any value can be formed. The history of 
the naval wars of a century ago shows that single ships and even 
squadrons and fleets were able to escape from blockaded ports, 
and could combine for distant expeditions. In 1796, a large French 
fleet convoying transports, carrying 15,000 troops destined for the 
invasion of Ireland, sailed from Brest without being observed, 
although that port was watched by 15 British ships. In the early 
part of 1805, a fleet sailed from Rochefort to the West Indies, made 
an attack on the island of Dominica, and regained port without being 
encountered by the British, This fleet was able to disembark on that 
island 4,000 men for land operations, Later in the same year, the 
famous victory of Trafalgar brought to a close the cruise of the 
combined French and Spanish fleets, which had successfully escaped 
from Toulon and Cadiz. These instances serve to show, that in spite 
of a blockade, raids may be made by ships singly or combined. 
It may be objected that these instances happened before the days 
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of steam, and that escape from or evasion of a blockade is more diffi- 
cult now. This does not appear to be the case. Such modern experience 
as we have, tends to show that it is as easy toevade a blockade now 
as formerly. For instance, at the naval manceuvres in the Mediterra- 
nean a year or two ago, a fleet under the command of Prince Louis of 
Battenberg was able to escape from a closely blockaded port during 
the night. Even so lately as April 1904, Russian cruisers were able 
to leave Vladivostock and regain that port unharmed, ‘after destroy- 
ing some Japanese shipping and a transport, having passed through 
the Japanese fleet of 10 vessels in a fog. 

e may assume, therefore, that raids will be made by any num- 
ber of ships, from single cruisers capable of disembarking 2 to 300 
men as a land force, to a squadron capable of disembarking 4,000 
men (as in the attack on Dominica), or even an expedition with a 
force equipped for land operations of greater strength. 

Time being a chief factor to the success of the raid, it will to a 
certain extent determine the method of attack, and the point of attack, 
which will usually beas near the main object of the raid as pos- 
sible, 

As the coup de main, if successful, is likely to produce the great- 
est results in the shortest time, this will, in most cases be the method 
of attack first attempted. 

Bombardment may be resorted to, and will probably be used to 
support an attack by a landing party. It will rarely be used alone, as 
the results of a bombardment are so uncertain, and if used against mod- 
ern defences, so unlikely to produce the desired result of causing the 
place to capitulate, that naval commanders will not be willing to make 
use of it to any great extent, as there is always the possibility, that after 
expending a large quantity of ammunition in a bombardment the raiding 
ships may have to encounter, with depleted magazines, a relieving 
force. A bombardment will probably be resorted to if the defences 
are old-fashioned masonry forts incapable of resisting the attack of the 
heavy guns carried by modern ships, or if the harbour is so much ex- 
posed that the damage likely ta be done by a bombardment, such as 
the destruction and setting on fire the coal, workshops, etc., would be 
so serious as to iy the expenditure of the ammunition. 

The third mode of attack is by a force landing for the attack of the 
port and its defences on the landward sides, This attack will pro- 
bably be combined with a bombardment and an attack on the sea-front. 
If the squadron has been especially organised for the raid, it will carry 
with it a force organised for operations on land, equipped with field 
guns and perhaps with land transport. The probability, however, 
seems to be that the raid will be made by ships of war only, and the 
landing parties, which are the part of the attack with which the in- 
fantry or the defence are chiefly concerned, will be seamen and marines 
from the ships, and will have no special armament for land fighting, 
except such field or boat’s guns, pom-poms, etc., as can be landed from 
the ships, and which will have to be dragged by the men, Land 
transport not being available, operations at a distance from the coast 
or wide turning movements are practically impossible, and the advance 
will be restricted to the vicinity of the coast, in order that supplies may 
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be drawn from the ships, and also to permit of the ships supporting the 
movement by their fire. 

There is no doubt that an active defence will endeavour to oppose 
all attempts at landing, for it is whilst the boats are approaching the 
shore they form an excellent target and are most vulnerable, as they 
are crowded with men who cannot reply to the fire from the shore, 
and are unsupported, at a most critical period, by the fire of the ships 
covering the landing, which must cease as they near the land. But 
the initiative lies with the ships; they can choose their own time and 
place, and will generally succeed in disembarking the force unopposed, 
Thus, at Havanna in 1762, while the main body of the fleet demons- 
trated against the defences of the harbour, the British troops landed 
without opposition, on Barnacao beach seven miles from the town, As 
there were, at the time, about 8,oco troops in the town, an energetic 
commander should have been able to oppose a landing made at such 
a short distance from it. When Mauritius was captured in 1810, four 
frigates blockaded the chief port, Port Louis, while the troops effected 
a landing at Grande Baie nearly 15 miles away. We conclude there- 
fore, that the distance of the object of attack from the place of landing 
was one reason why a landing was generally unopposed. Another 
reason, no doubt, was that the threat of a direct attack on the defen- 
ces of the harbour by some of the ships, whilst others attempted to 
land troops at various points on the coast, sufficed to keep the defen- 
ders within their forts, and distracted their attention from the actual 
place of landing. Further, a want of enterprise, a want of mobility, 
a want of communications, and the tactics of those days, compelled the 
garrison to make a purely passive defence, or at most, permitted out- 
side active operations in the immediate vicinity, ¢.e., generally within 
cannon shot of the defences. 

When, for any reason, it was necessary to force a landing in the 
face of opposition, it was not always successful, and even when suc- 
cessful the assailants incurred heavy losses. The first attempt of the 
British in 1761, to land on Belleisle was repulsed by the French with a 
loss of 300 men. In 1801, a British force under Sir Ralph Abercrom- 
bie landed in Aboukir Bay. The landing although opposed by 
2,000 French troops was successful, but cost the British 650 in 
killed. We see from these instances, that iu those days, when 
the range of cannon was some 1,200 yards and musketry fire was slow 
and barely effective over 200 yards, an attempt to land in the face of op- 
position was hazardous and costly. It is likely to be much more so now, 
The magazine rifle, machine and quick-firing guns are able to bring 
the attacking boats under fire at much greater ranges than formerly, 
whilst the intensity of the fire, that can be brought on them during 
the last 4 or 500 yards before they reach the shore, is so great, it seems 
improbable that anything could live through it, At any rate, few 
commanders would risk such an attack by day, and if opposition is 
expected, the assailants will endeavour to secure their landing by sur- 
prise, under cover of darkness, or at such a distance from the place 


that the defenders willbe unable to reach it in time to oppose the 
landing. 
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The second attack on Belleisle (1761) is a good illustration of the 
method of attack usually adopted to effect a landing. Several of the 
men-of-war lay off the town and castle, which was the chief 
stronghold of the island, and threatened it. Some ships were sent to 
make a feint at landing near Sauzon, in the north-east of the island, 
whilst the real landing party proceeded to Port de Andro in the south 
of the island and effected a landing there. These dispositions pre- 
vented reinforcements being sent from Sauzon and the castle to 
oppose the real attack. 

This seems to have been the general form of attack made by a 
fleet on a defended harbour, and no doubt an attack on a coaling 
station would now be made on much the same lines, The arrange- 
ments for the defence should therefore be made to meet such an 
attack, If these arrangements are good, they should be able to meet 
the attack in whatever other form, or from whatever other direction, 
it may come, proper vigilance only being required to guard against 
surprise and night attacks. 

Having reviewed the probable forces and methods of attack, we 
now turn to the defence. 

The navy is of course the Grst line of defence of a coaling station ; 
but the condition for a raid to be possible is that this first line of de- 
fence, by defeat, stratagem or other cause, is temporarily non-existent. 
To be of any use for the protection of the coal, stores, workshops, ship- 
ping etc., during the absence of the navy, the coaling station must be 
provided with a second line of defence, 1.c., it must be sufficiently for- 
tified and garrisoned to resist a serious attack from considerable 
forces, This second line of defence consists of two distinct parts, (1) 
the defences of the sea-front, (2) the land defences. 

The defences of the sea-front will usually consist of closed forts 
or earth-works, armed with heavy guns and howitzers to repel the 
attack of ships of war,and quick-firing guns to repel boat attacks, 
assisted by electric search-lights for night use. The channel into the 
harbour will be closed by a mine-field, or in the case of a harbour 
with a narrow entrance, it may be closed by aboom. But, with these 
defences we are not concerned, except as regards the number of infan- 
try which must be detailed to assist in theirdefence. This will depend 
on the type of the defence works, Whether they are modern works or 
old fashioned masonry forts ; whether the defences are scattered or not, 
and if they are, whether all landing places between and near them 
are protected by their fire. If the works are modern, they will 
most probably be shallow works with little or no gorge protec- 
tion, except, perhaps, an unclimbable fence or a wire entanglement, 
the defence of their rear faces being secured by infantry acting out- 
side them. But, as it is possible, that a small party of the enemy 
might suceeed in landing unobserved, and in destroying a quick- 
firing gun or search light emplacement before help could arrive, it may 
be necessary, especially where the emplacements are in isolated posi- 
tions, to add some infantry to protect the men working the guns and 
search-lights from a sudden attack in rear. If the works are scattered 
and the coast permits of easy landing between them, some infantry 
must be employed, especially at night, to watch the landing places 
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and to resist all attempts at landing. In the case of the defences 
being old masonry forts, ccnstructed for anall round defence, a some+ 
what greater number of infantry may have tobe detailed for their 
garrison. But in all cases the number of infantry detailed to assist in 
the passive defence of the sea-front, must be reduced to a minimum, 
as every available man should be kept free for independent action out- 
side the fixed defences. The actual number to be told off to the sea- 
front defences can only be decided on the spot, and must depend on 
the local conditions in each case. 

The attached diagrams are rough types of various harbours, 
which will help us to determine the possible points of attack and the 
best dispositions for defence. 

Fig. 1. An estuary, with the harbour and its defences on one 
bank. Terrain—a low-lying shore offering no particular advantages 
to the attack or the defence. The ground rises slightiy from the shore 
inland, Between A. and B, there is a good open beach suitable for a 
landing. Beyond B, the coast becomes rocky and broken, with no 
place for landing until H. is reached. C. and D. may, Or may not, be 
beyond the reach of bombardment from the ships, but this is immate- 
rial, as it does not affect the choice of a landing place, which we are 
now considering. 

The attack on this coaling station will, without doubt, be directed 
against the works at A. and B. and the shore between them. If the 
attack fails, a party will be landed at some convenient spot at or near 
H, to attack by land. More often than not, these two attacks will be 
combined, in order to prevent the defenders from concentrating the 
whole of their forces on the one attack. It is obvious, that to land a 
party at X. is useless, for nothing can be gained by it. To reach C., 
the main objective of the attack, the party would have to march 
several miles inland, before the obstacle, the estuary F. G. could be 
crossed. The advance could not be supported by the fire of the 
ships, and time would be given to the defenders to oppose the cross- 
ing. 
: A reasonable disposition of the garrison to meet these attacks 
will be to divide it into three sections, allotting an area for defence to 
each section. The sections will be of variable strength, according to 
the possibility of their having to sustain an attack, The remainder 
of the infantry will be concentrated in a central position to act asa 
general reserve. 

1st Section—-to hold the line A. to B.—will consist of the in- 
fantry told off to garrison the defences A. and B. (in addition to the 
artillery and engineers who form the standing garrison of these works), 
and to watch the shore between them. It should have a local reserve 
to oppose attempts at landing between A. and B. ‘ 

The 2d Section will be roughly along the line B. K. It will 
consist of a first line and its supports holding a position which has 
been previously selected and strengthened by field works. The left 
flank willrest on, or be supported by, the fixed defence B. The posi- 
tion should command all the approaches from H.,, and must be held 
strongly, as it is probable that the main attack by land will be made 
upon it, The section should have its own local reserve. If the 
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ground is favourable, a second and third position should be prepared, 
in case the first line is forced to fall back. If the distance B.K. is 
excessive the section may have to be sub-divided, each part having 
its own local reserve. node 

The jrd section will hold the line K.F. This line is little ex- 
posed to attack, anda thin outpost line watching the approaches, 
appears to be all that is necessary. Fora force advancing from H. 
and attempting to attack this section, exposes its flank to the troops 
holding the line B. K. and runs the risk of being cut off from its boats. 

The general reserve will probably be stationed between B. and 
C. so as to be available for the immediate support of the rst and 2nd 
sections, on which the brunt of the attack is likely to fall, and in this 
case it might be possible to dispense with the local reserve for the 
section A. B. The reserve might be concentrated near K. as a 
support to that flank of the line B. K., From there it could fall on 
the left flank of any force committed to a frontal attack on B.K., 
but in this position it would not be so conveniently situated to support 
the 1st section. 

Fig. 2. A bay protected by a peninsula. Terrain—a peninsula 
of limited extent, with high rocky hills. F, G,, cutting it off from tte 
mainland, to which it is otherwise joined by a low sandy isthmus. 
The spurs from these hills run down and form the peninsula, which 
is high and rocky, and gives good protection to C. and D. against 
bombardment. For the reasons given above (Fig. 1) the enemy will not 
land at X. A landing may be made at H. or H'. If it is made at H. 
the enemy must force a passage through the hills, which can only be 
crossed by three or four regular roads and paths leading over them. 
It therefore seems probable that an attempt will be made to land 
between B. and G., combined with an attack on the defences A. B. 

The infantry of the defence may, therefore, be divided into three 
sections and a general reserve. The ss¢ section will be the infantry 
for the garrison of the fixed defences A. B, The 2nd section will be 
from B. to G. The ccast line has to be watched between these points; 
and asa serious attack will, most likely, be made on this section all 
landing places must be held in strength, and supported by a section 
reserve, The 3rd section will be the line of the hills G, F. These 
hills can only be crossed by the regular roads. Assuming that the 
passes through which these roads run, have been fortified in time of 
peace, it will be sufficient to detail strong parties to garrison the 
works. The general reserve can be held in readiness near C. to act 
as required. 

Fig. 3. A bay, entered by a narrow channel ; coral reefs prevent 
ships approaching within a mile of the shore except by the one 
channel. Terrain—High hills, 1,500 feet high, rise some three miles 
inland, the spurs from which run down and enclose the harbour. 
The main roads run between the hills and the sea-coast. C. and D. 
are too distant from the coast to be liable to bombardment. 

It seems immaterial to the attack whether a landing is effected 
between A. and H, or between B. and H'. A feint will probably be 
made in one or the other direction, and the actual point of landing 
will be determined by the facilities which the shore offers for a land- 
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ing, and by success in securing the landing place. The attack may, 
therefore, with equal probability be expected from either direction. 

The defence can again be divided into three sections. The ss¢ 
section A, K. L. furnishes the infantry garrison for the works at A., 
which form a support tor the left flank of that line. The and section, 
L. M. will be weakly held by outposts or detachments guarding the few 
passes leading through the hills. The grd section, M. N, B. provides 
the garrison for the work at B., which supports the right flank of this 
position. The tst and 2nd sections must be strongly held and pro- 
vided with local reserves, The remarks made on the 2nd section 
Fig. 1 apply equally here. ‘The generat reserve will take up a central 
position in, or in rear of, the town D. so as toact in whichever 
direction the attack may develop. If the attack is made from both 
directions simultaneously, the defenders must endeavour to hold one 
party in check, whilst the full force of the reserve is concentrated to 
crush the other party, returning to oppose the first party as soon as 
the other has been defeated. 

Fig. 4. This harbour is partly artificial, t.e., protected by break- 
waters. C. and D. are much exposed and liable to bombardment. 
Terrain—a long and exposed beach on the side towards B. The coast 
line generally presents no great dilficulties toa landing on any part 
of it, in calm weather. The country is openand cultivated, with no 
special advantages for the defence. The most probable point at which 
the enemy would try to land would be near H., becausc of its proxi- 
mity to C.; but a landing may perhaps be more conveniently 
effected along the stretch of shore E, B. H!. 

To meet possible attacks the garrison should be divided into 
four sections. The ss¢t section A. to K. furnishes the garrison for A. 
and rests its left flank on this work. The 2nd section K. to L, will 
be athin outpost line. The jrd section will be from L. to B. its 
right flank protected by the work at B. The 4th section, B.to E., 
will furnish the garrison for B, and will guard the open beach B. E. 
The 1st, 3rd and 4th sections being most liable to attack, will have 
to be strongly held. The remarks on sections 1 and 2, Fig. 1, apply 
tothem. The general reserve will be in a central position, and pre- 
vious remarks apply to it. 

Fig. 5. A harbour with a narrow entrance, defended by works on 
high ground at its mouth. The nearest landing-places are at H. and 
H', Terrain—a long ramified inlet enclosed by heights of moderate 
elevation, giving good positions for defence from attacks by land, 
As before, the enemy may effect a landing at H. or Ht, The attempt 
will probably be made to land near H. because of its proximity to C. 

The defence may be divided into two or more sections and a 
general reserve, according to the ground. The rs¢ section provides 
the infantry garrison for A., and defends the line A.K. The 2nd 
section, K. L, will usually be an outpost line. The grd section will be 
the line L. M. The rst and 3rd sections will be held in the greatest 
Strength, see the remarks on section 2, Fig. 1 The general reserve 
will be concentrated near C. 

In this case C. and D. are not located together. C, being the 
chief objective of the attack, the arrangements of the defence must be 
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made for its special protection. The capture of the town D. will give 
the enemy no advantage, so its defence may be neglected. The 
work at B, should be prepared and garrisoned for an all round defence. 
lf it is attacked the gencral reserve would attack the enemy in flank 
and rear. Should the ground offer a position favourable to defence 
between K. and C. the perimeter may be reduced, and the defence 
divided into only two scctions. 

Fig. 6. A harbour protected by an island, and entered 
by two channels, C, and D. are protected by tbe island fron 
bombardment. Terrain—much the same as for Fig. 3.; high hilis 
on the landward side throw off spurs which enclose the harbour, and 
give good positions for defence. The main roads are along the coast. 
In this case the attackers must land either near H. or near H!, They 
can gain nothing by landing on the island. Dispositions for defence, 
as already detailed for Fig. 3, should be made. 

It has been assumed that the harbours in Figs. 3, 4, 5 and 6 are 
on the main land, and cannot be directly attacked from the landward 
side, If however, they are situated on islands so small that the enemy 
landing on the far side of the island can attack that side direct, then 
the sections L, M, (Fig. 3) and K, L. (Figs. 4, 5,6) must be prepared 
for defence, and the force holding them must be strengthened. 

Fig. 7. This harbour is on a small island, and is entered by two 
channels separating the island from the mainland. The defences at 
A.and B. and the mine-field E. secure the entrances. C. and D, cannot 
be bombarded. Terrain—The centre of the island rises in rocky 
hills to 1,200 feet in height. A roadruns round the island, and one 
or two cross roads connect it with the town through the hills. The 
coast line is much indented, and there are several landing places on 
the south coast. The enemy having effected a landing anywhere 
near H. or H.1, must advance on the harbour either Ly the coast road, 
passing A. or B., or by the roads through the hills. The defence 
can therefore be divided into three sections. The rs¢and jrd sections 
to hold the works A, and B. respectively, and defensive positions ir 
their vicinity, between the shore and the hills which would bar any 
advance by the coast road. The 2nd sectton will hold the passes 
through the hills. The general reserve will be in a central position 
near C, The island being small it might be possible for the defenders 
to reach the south coast in time to oppose the landing. This should 
be done. 

Fig. 8. This is much the case as in Fig. 7, The island is small- 
er, and the positions of the works at A. and B. will limit the attack 
to a landing between these points. The infantry of the garrison may 
therefore be concentrated between A. and B, in order to drive back 
all attempts at landing. 

It is obvious, that in both Figs. 7, and 8, the enemy can gain 
nothing by landing at X, onthe mainland. 

One more point, in considering the dispositions of the defence as 
outlined above, is the question of a guard for the coal-yards, work- 
shops, stores and docks, etc., the destruction of which will be the 
main object of the attack. These places may, or may not, be located 
together, but in either case they occupy a considerable area, and it 
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would not be possible to allot an adequate garrison for their protection 
without unduly weakening the general reserve. Besides, in most 
cases, although protected by a wall or some other obstacle, they offer 
no facilities for defence, surrounded as they not unfrequently are by 
the town which has grown up around them, not always leaving su ffi- 
cient open space round them for their defence, and to give a clear 
field of fire. The defence of these places will therefore be best 
secured by the action of the general reserve outside them ; but, as it 
is possible that the coal, workshops, or stores might be destroyed by 
treachery, or that a small party of the enemy might succeed in getting 
into and setting fire to them, it would not be advisable to leave them 
without some protection. A small force should therefore be stationed 
in them to guard their gates and to furnish patrols. If there is a local 
volunteer corps, this duty might well be undertaken by it, leaving the 
regular troops free for employment with the reserve, 

As regards the defence of the landward side, t.¢., the side least 
liable to be attacked, it may be considered a waste of strength to hold 
it even with outposts. In Fig. 3, and similarly in other figures, it is 
obvious that any force advancing from H. or H!, to attack the side 
L, M. exposes its flank to the troops holding the sections IX. L. and 
M. N., and runs the risk of being cut off from its boats. This may 
be considered a sufficient defence for the side L. M., but the chances 
of war must be guarded against. An unguarded path up a difficult 
cliff led to the fall of Quebec, and a similar want of precaution might 
lead to these defences being turned by an enterprising enemy. The 
approaches on that side must therefore be watched, and if a saving in 
the number of men employed on this duty can be effected thereby, a 
system of patrols might be used instead of regular outposts. 

As the infantry garrisons of our coaling stations usually consist 
of three battalions or less, the chief objection to the disposal of the 
defending force, as proposed above, is the extent of front to be 
defended, compared with the strength of the troops available. In the 
diagrams it has been assumed that the coal, workshops, stores, docks, 
etc., are either in the same enclosure, or so close together that they 
may be regarded as one. This, however, will not always be the case. 
They may be some distance apart, and in different parts of the har- 
bour and town, and as the town has grown up round them, unless 
the plan of defence is extended to include both them and the town 
within the defended area, arrangements must be made to defend each 
separately. Positions outside the town must therefore be occupied. 
Under favourable circumstances, as in Fig. 5, where the coal, stores, 
etc., are located together, and are separated from the town D., it will 
be possible, especially if the ground be favourable, to concentrate the 
defence and reduce the length of front to be defended. 

The range of modern arms permits of a much greater extension 
of the defence than formerly, and provided there is a clear field of 
fire, a small force entrenched can hold a much more extended position 
than used to be the case. We have only to look at the Boer war to 
see how positions of great extent were held by weak forces. The 
Boer position at Magersfontein, and the sieges of Kimberley and 
Mafeking are prominent examples. No attempt can be made here 
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to define the limit, or the extent, of the positions to be occupied. The 
choice of the position, its extent, and the works to be made, will 

depend onthe nature of the ground. 
I picdern.wespons and modern war. If we accept the axiom that, “ with- 
seer ater out the aid of artillery it is impossible 
to drive infantry, even infantry considerably weaker in numbers, out 
of a fortified position,” the occupation of such extended positions, as 
suggested, will not be attended by undue risk, because the chances 
are, that the attack will be made by infantry unsupported by artillery. 

Taking into consideration the smallness of the garrison, it may 
be suggested that the defenders should confine themselves to the sea- 
front defences, and to a close defence of the main objective of the 
attack, o#z.,C. The only way in which C. can be defended, except 
as suggested above, is to fortify and garrison it. To such a defence 
there are many objections, some of which have already been alluded 
to. (1) If the coal, workshops, etc., are not located together, a 
garrison must be provided for each place. This disposition would be 
unsound, as it would split the garrison into small parties, incapable 
of rendering mutual support, and liable to be beaten in detail. (2) If, 
as assumed in the diagrams, these places are located together, they 
occupy a considerable area, and to garrison them adequately would 
absorb the greater part of the infantry, leaving none, or at besta 
very insufficient force, available for an active defence. (3) The sea- 
front defences are dependent on the infantry of the garrison for their 
defence from attacks by land; and if the greater part of it is required 
for the passive defence of C., it would be possible for the enemy to 
contain the garrison of C, with a small force, whilst all his forces were 
concentrated for a combined attack, by sea and land, on the sea-front 
defences, with every prospect of a speedy and successful result. The 
sea defences once captured, the minefield, controlled as it generally is 
from these defences, ceases to be a danger, and the enemy’s ships 
can enter the harbour without opposition. The capture and destruc- 
tion of C. would follow as a matter of course. (4) As already stated, 
C. is generally on low-lying ground, is surrounded by the town, and 
offers no facilities for defence. 

From what has been written above, we may conclude that for the 
land defence of a coaling station an all-round defence will rarely be 
required, and that the best general scheme for defence will be to 
divide the area to be defended into sections, a portion of the garrison 
being detailed for the defence of each section; the remainder being 
retained as a general reserve to act as required, and to crush the 
enemy in detail should he attack from different directions, The 
interior lines on which the reserve can move will permit of this being 
done. Defensive positions must be selected for each section and 
prepared for defence, each section being supported by a local reserve. 
These local reserves will be available to oppose a landing, should one 
be attempted in the neighbourhood of the selected positions, and as 
before stated, a landing party is most vulnerable whilst in the boats 
approaching the shore, The defenders ought, therefore, always to 
endeavour to meet and drive off a landing party before it can land. 
This can only be done if the landing place is close to the defenders’ 
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position, or at some place which they can reach before the boats. 
The slow pace at which infantry can move, limits the radius within 
which it is possible for it to oppose a landing. If mounted infantry 
were available, or if the infantry could be carried in fast moving 
carriages or traps, the radius of their action would be materially 
increased. Even then, the possibility of opposing a landing would be 
very problematical, because the ships can move to the selected land- 
ing-place by night, and even if they move there by day, the time 
required to secure the landing is so short, that unless the defending 
party can move rapidly along, near the shore, keeping up with the 
ships, it could not arrive in time to oppose the landing. 

It is not within the scope of this paper to go into the detail re- 
garding the selection of the positions and their preparation for 
defence. In the “ Principles of Land Defence” by Captain Thuillier, 
R. E., these details are considered and fully dealt with, and those who 
wish to enter more fully into this part of the subject can refer to that 
book. The main points to be attended to, are:—(1) Look-out sta- 
tions should be established from which all movements of ships along 
the coast can be observed, ‘These stations to be connected with the 
central Head Quarters, and with the sections of the defence, by 
telephone or visual signalling. (2) Communications must be made 
from the position selected for the central reserve to the sections, and 
also lateral communications in rear of the positions. (3) The field 
of fire must be cleared. (4) As the attack will probably be made by 
infantry only, the works for the defence need only be infantry redoubts 
of low profile and trenches, the intervals between the works being 
strengthened by obstacles. (5) Broken ground, and ground afford- 
ing cover to the advance of the enemy must be especially attended 
to. (6) Arrangements must be made for the firing lines to have an 
ample supply of ammunition. (7) If there is any moveable arma- 
ment available, positions should be selected for it, and emplacements 
made. A few pom-poms and machine guns should be allotted to each 
section, but guns of heavier calibre, such as field guns, should be kept 
with the reserve to be employed as the attack develops. (8) A 
scheme should be drawn up for the defence of each coaling station, 
in which all the particulars of the positions selected, and the details 
of the works proposed should be entered. Those works which re- 
quire time to carry out, such as the opening of communications, etc., 
should be taken in hand and completed in peace time. 

Before closing this paper it will be as well to notice certain 
points which may assist the defence in estimating the probable 
strength and direction of the attack. The enemy has the advantage 
of being able to select his own time and point of attack, but he can- 
not hide the number and size of his ships, and these will give a fair 
indication to the defenders of the probable strength of the landing 
parties by which the attack can be made. There are also certain 
physical and climatic conditions which may limit the enemy’s choice 
of a landing-place. These should be known to the defenders, as they 
may be a useful indication of the point from which the main attack 
may be expected. For instance, cliffs, rocks, coral reefs, shoals, etc., 
deny portions of the coast to landing parties, and even prevent boats 
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approaching the shore. On certain parts of the coast a heavy sari, 
the state of the tide, prevailing winds, the monsoon, etc., forbid dis- 
embarkation at certain times and seasons. It may therefore be 
possible for the defence, according to the season of the year at which 
the attack is made, to make a fairly correct forecast of the probable 
point of landing. The movements of the enemy’s ships, the direction 
in which they steer, the number proceeding in one direction, together 
with a knowledge of the local conditions mentioned above, should 
indicate, very clearly, tothe defenders the strength and direction from 
which the attack may be expected. 

We have so far, only dealt with a defence against a serious 
attack made by a squadron capable of landing a large party for the 
land attack. Raids may however be made by single ships. In the 
early part of the last century raids by single ships seem to have been 
of frequent occurrence, for we read that in 1809 four or five attacks 
were made on the Ile de Bourbon. The landing parties were too 
small to capture the island, and except the destruction of a battery 
and the burning of a town little damage was done. Conditions have 
altered since then, and as no permanent result could be gained bya 
single ship attacking a properly defended harbour, it seems most 
unlikely that such an attack will be made. In any case the disposi- 
tions made for a serious attack will suffice, provided proper vigilance 
is maintained by the garrison, for it will only be by surprise that a 
single ship can hope to do anything. If a single ship does makea 
raid, it will be for the purpose of destroying the telegraph cable, of 
some particular gun, or search-light emplacement. To prevent this, 
the shore ends of the cable must be guarded by a detachment, and 
the defence of the emplacements is provided for in the general scheme 
of defence. 
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A RESERVE FOR INDIAN CAVALRY—A PROPOSITION. 


By Major E. H. Cote, XITH P. W. O. LANCERs. 


In the event of a great war breaking out involving the Indian 
Army the want ofa full reserve of men and horses for the Indian 
cavalry would soon make itself felt. The wearand tear of men and 
horses in war has always been enormous, but in the South African 
War it was beyond all calculation and presumably in modern war we 
may expect this. 

In our Indian Cavalry we have nothing to fall back on to replace 
casualties. No reserves of men or horses withthe exception of the 
depét, which in most cases, owing tothe state of the horse market, 
would be filled with young immature horses and old crocks. 

Judging from what I know of Indian Infantry regiments, apart 
from the fact of having something to fall back onto replace casual- 
ties, a reserve is beneficial in keeping the regiments fresh witha 
flow of men through the ranks absolutely in the prime of life. 

This question of a cavalry reserve must have presented itself to 
many and been well thought over, but possibly put aside on account 
of the difficulties which undoubtedly beset it. A reserve we want and 
the difficulties must be met, and I put forward my ideas to start the 
ball again to be criticised and torn to shreds but, in the hope, 
that in the end, from the ashes, like the phoenix, a workable scheme 
for a reserve may arise. 

My proposition is this, that as a trial, cavalry regiments of the 
Bengal and Punjab Command should each form a reserve of 50 men, 
men being allowed to go to the reserve after 4 years’ service, under 
the Regulations for the reserve now in force. 

That the reserve pay should be :— 

Mounted at Rs. 10 per mensem. The mounted reservist for 
this amount to agree to maintain a horse aged between 4 
years and 13 years, passed as atroop horse and trained to 
go in the ranks. 

The reserve men and horses to come up every year after the 
15th March for a month’s training at regimental head- 
quarters, receiving the full pay of a sowar during the training, 
Men to train in white clothing. 

Government to maintain saddlery, belts, swords and _ field 
service kit for reservists which, in the event of mobilization, 
would be taken over by the reservists free. The reservist’s 
horse would be taken over by the regimental chanda on 
mobilization. 
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My contention is this, that provided we have the right class of 
man in our Silladar ranks, the yeoman owning and farming his own 
piece of ground, and every endeavour should be made to obtain this 
class, that a sowar when on furlough with his horse can keep it for 
Rs. 3 a month, if you take a reservist from the same class and allow 
him a margin of Re. 1, out of his Rs. to a month, he should put by 
Rs. 72 a year. 

The reservist gets his horse price on joining the reserve, he can 
invest this ina horse, it is not a bad investment for him. 

If we could only induce our yeoman sowar to use the horse in 
the plough in place of the bullock, it would be a great gain to horse 
production in India. A hardy horse can pick up a livelihood as well 
asa byllock, but the difference in value between the horse and the 
bullock creates a difficulty hard to overcome. . 

In India with peace and improved rail communication the horse is 
going more and more out of use, and he will do so unless the zemindar 
can be induced to take an interest in keeping him. 

In a great agricultural country such as this is, we have absolutely 
no reserve of horses to meet the drain of war, and unless endeavour is 
made to induce horse breeding on a large scale by private 
individuals, on the occurrence of war we must purchase outside at 
great initial cost over and above transport charges. 

Why should not the experiment be tried of inducing our yeoman 
sowars to keep and breed horses to be available as a reserve in war? 
Commence slowly, if it is a success increase the number of regiments 
to which the scheme is applied and increase the number of the reserve. 

Purchasing officers find it extremely difficult to buy horses at 
Rs. 250 in fairs, yet in the same way that a yeoman sowar can keep 
his horse at his home for Rs. 3 a month, so I feel sure he can produce a 
serviceable horse for Rs. 250 if a good limbed horse from 14-2 to 14-3 
is accepted; but what we want him to do is to breed his own horse in 
time, The horse produced in the first instance by the reservist should 
be quiet to ride, handy and steady under rifle five when the reservist 
comes up for training, and if his horse requires more schooling, a rough 
rider can be put up to help out the reservist. The training of the 
reservist should consist of musketry and horsemanship. 


My first idea was that the reserve should be in two classes— 


Rs, 
1, Dismountedat ... +. 3 per mensem. 
2. Mounted See see 1D 4 ” 


but I do not think this would be sound, because we want the man with 
his horse complete, and we want to see how the scheme will take on 
with the ranks, 
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The recurring cost per regiment for a reserve of 50 men and 
horses should work out approximately to be in addition to rail fare :— 


Rs. 
Pay fori months... ooo eee 59500 
Pay for 1 month tee eee eo 1,550 


Total see 7,050 


Initial for equipment per man— 


Saddlery ... eae wo 
Belts toe toe “ 
Sword oy ses 


Total 


Initial for equipment for 50 men 
50 X 80=Rs. 4,000 


In addition to the above, in the event of mobilization there would 
be a further charge of Rs. 3,500 for clothing for the reservists. Any 
such scheme is bound to be viewed with suspicion at first on all sides. 
Men were somewhat reluctant to accept the infantry reserve term 
of service at first, and I am told that men are not keen to accept 
the grants of land with horse breeding conditions attached. But it 
is hoped that if some workable scheme can be evolved for a cavalry 
reserve, their feeling of doubt will soon wear off. 


It has been pointed out to me that Government will be paying 
8x12=Rs. 96 per annum more for a cavalry reservist, than for an 
infantry, and only gain the advantage of buying a horse at Rs. 250 
in case of war. ; 


Fd But in case of war breaking out Government could not purchase 
a cavalry horse for Rs. 250 or Rs. 400 in this country at present, If 
a reservist can be induced to breed, there will be a certain number of 
horses available at once and young stock always coming in. 
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A LECTURE DELIVERED BY BREVET-MAJOR T. FRAZER, R.E., AT 
QUETTA IN MARCH 1904. 


General Smtth-Dorrien and Gentlemen,— 


My subject is “cover” and it is a very big subject. 

It includes the great ramparts and cupolas of scientific fortification ; 
and it ranges through trenches and stockades, gun-emplacements and 
rifle pits down to the little tuft of grass which barely hides a single 
rifleman in battle. 

Scope of lecture.—I have no intention of attempting to deal with 
the whole subject this evening. 

I shall make no mention of permanent fortification, of siege-works 
or of intricate schemes of regular entrenchment. I shall try to avoid 
all technicalities and simply talk to you about the A B C of such 
cover as a field-army may ordinarily hope to take advantage of in 
action. 

The importance of cover.—You will admit the vital importance of 
cover in action to the fighting men of every army. It is, I think, of 
special importance to a little army like ours; because we, unlike the 
great armies of the continent, can never hope to beat down opposition 
by sheer weight of numbers, regardless of loss. 

Object of cover.—First, then, what isthe main object of secking 
cover in action ? 

If I put this question to a civilian audience, I venture to say that 
their unanimous reply would be—‘to protect one’s self fromthe ene- 
my’s bullets.” 

You know as well as I do that that is not a complete answer. 

. Battles are not won by men who think first of saving their own 
skins. 

When a soldier goes into action, he is 1 think in much the same 
position as a sportsman who follows up dangerous game. If the 
sportsman’s main object were the preservation of his own life, he 
would simply stay away. His main object is to kill his tiger before 
it can kill him. He takes every precaution and uses all available 
cover, I admit ; but he thus protects his own life mainly in order to take 
the tiger’s. So it is in battle—with this exception, that the sports- 
man’s life is his own, while the soldier’s life is not his own,—it belongs 
to his country. 

Now will you agree with me that the main object of seeking cover 
in action, is that it may help you to kill your enemy, and that the pre- 
servation of your own life is only a means to that end ? 

I think we may add two other objects—minor ones but not unim- 
portant, vz., to induce the enemy to waste his ammunition, and to 
conceal your own dispositions. ‘ 
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But, if the main object is killing your enemy, then let us put away 
at once the ridiculous idea, still only too common, thatit is infra dig 
for a soldier and more especially for a leader to take cover. 

On certain occasions it may, of course, be necessary for a man to 
expose himself, ¢.g., in order to put heart into those who hang back, or 
to cross ground where nocover exists. But unecessary exposure is 
not only contrary to orders ; it is absolutely criminal because— 

(i) you cheat your country of your own life, which is not yours to 

give away, 

fii) you murder your men by drawing fire upon them; 

(iii) you betray your General’s dispositions. 

And now I will ask you another question. 

What is “cover” ? 

I suppose that every one of us, from the first day when he began to 
learn about practical soldiering, has known that cover consists of— 

(i) cover from view; and : 

(ii) cover from fire. 

The first naturally suggests a bush or a hedge, and the second a 
good parapet or a wall, 3 

But we can get “cover”? from other things than such material 
objects as these. 

For instance, in some respects your own rifle is the best cover of 
all, if you hold it straight. 

And your own common sense, or experience, or “slimness’’—if you 
like to call it sowill often protect you, where no material ‘cover ” 
is to be got. 

For you all know that, however good your parapet may be, you 
are much safer and much steadier and therefore much more efficient, 
when the enemy is aiming at the wrong place than when he is aiming 
at the right one. 


Hints for Individuals. 


Now, before we consider how to provide “cover ” for bodies of men, 
let me mention a few points which individuals may well bear in mind. 

(a) One of them is referred to in Infantry Training, page 144. 

“4, An almost universal rule in making use of cover is always 
to fire from the bottom and right, and not from the top 
and left; for example, it is best to lie down at the foot of 
atree and fire to the right of it, and not to stand behind 
it; or to fire round the lower edge of a boulder and not 
over it.” 

Let us apply that advice to the case of a man in the open who 
finds say 3 big stones, which he can collect to cover his 
head. I venture to say that most men would arrange them 
as in Plate I fig. 1 and fire through the tittle loophole, 
whereas they would be much safer if they arranged them 
as in Plate I, fig. 2, and fired from the right-hand bottom- 
corner, 

Think ot this, too, when you are firing over an irregular crest- 
line. Don’t fire over the highest points (as shewn by blue 
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dots in Plate I, fig 3), but from the lowest, and try to 
have most protection on the left of your rifle (as shewn by 
red dots in Plate I, fig 3). 

And give your enemy credit for knowing as much as you do. 
When you have a boulder or a big tree opposite to you, 
and know that he is behind it, aim at the left-hand bottom 
corner of it as it faces you. A 

(6) Another little point was brought to our notice by a cap- 
tured officer of the Free State Army. He said he could 
always tell which bushes our Lancers’ horses were hiding 
behind, because he saw the points of the lances sticking 

; up above the branches. 

So the old story of the ‘ostrich hiding his head in the sand ig 
worth remembering.’ And it is not only Lancers who 
should remember it. 

(c) I need hardly advise you to make as little movement as 
possible when you are actually firing, But sometimes you 
must jump up to fire and then drop down again, 

Well, inthat case, try not to jump up in exactly the same 
place every time! 

(2) Another little point was brought to my notice ata Quetta 
field-day last autumn. 

A native regiment was holding a line of karezes, and their 
khaki puggris blended perfectly with the heaps of dry 
mud. But a number of the men, from a laudable desire to 
make themselves inconspicuous, took off their puggris, 
with the result that their heads showed up like a row of 
black beads! 

Moral—study your back-ground. 

(e) Last little point—a lesson which we can learn from our 
shooting experiences. When you put up a hare, you will 
often see her run only a short way and then sit down be- 
hind abush. You go to that bush, and can’t see a sign of 
her. Why? 

Because as soon as you moved, she crawled away under cover 
to some better refuge. 

And so, when we know that our enemy has viewed xs into a 
bush, don’t let us wait there for his bullet, but let us move off a little 
way at once, so that he may waste his ammunition. 


“Cover” for bodies of men. 

Now, I have done with individuals, and‘I come to the question of 
getting “cover” for bodies of men. 

Dress.—First there is the clothing question ! 

It has attracted a great deal of attention lately; and we dress in 
heather-mixture at home, or in khaki out here. 

All | have got to say about this is that any body of men, whether 
in close or open order, ail moving in the same direction and all dressed 
alike from head to foot, cannot avoid being seen. 

A mass of unbroken colour is contrary to nature. Look ata herd 
of deer or antelope; ¢Aey are not all dressed alike. 
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The most inconspicuous body of men I ever saw was a company 
of a frontier regiment in Tirah, clambering up a broken hill-side on a 
wet day with their poshteens turned inside out, One man was brown, 
another dingy white, another grey, another mottled, and the whole 
blended perfectly with the varied tones of the rocky ground. 

Tf we carry these observations to their logical conclusion, every 
regiment should display a multiplicity of shades and colours ; but I am 
afraid we shall never be able to introduce anything so practical as 
that | 

No smart Commanding Officer would stand it ! 

Tools.—Before we can make “ cover” for ourselves, we must think 
how we are going to get the tools to make it with, and how we can 
most economically distribute them. 

Every battalion carries a small number of picks, shovels, axes, etc., 
but my experience is that after a very few weeks of campaigning these 
are neatly all used up or required for camp-work. 

“‘vhe Pioneers and Sappers carry a good many tools; but they 
generally want them all for themselves. 

In the British Army your nearest tool-depot is the Engineer Park 
which is with the Corps Troops, and there are many channels 
through which your indent must go before it reaches that Park. 

In the Indian Army we are better off, because there is a Field 
Park in the Divisional Troops. But even that is too far off. 

In South Africa, we had small depots of tools in charge of the 
engineers with every little column, and most battalions had, I think, 
anextra supply of tools in their own charge. That was a good arrange- 

ment, and I should like to see something of the sort in our regular 
Field Army, say a small Field Park, with each Brigade. 

But, whatever arrangement we have, we shall always want more 
tools than we have got, and so we must economise. 

Infantry Training, page 156. (Shelter Trench Exercise) says— 

“ Tools.—1. Each man will usually require a pick and a shovel, 
but it may sometimes be desirable to allot two men to each 
task, in which case the front rank man will carry the pick 
and the rear rank man the shovel.” 

Now, practically, in the field | say it is almost always best to have 
two men with 1 pick andr shovel to each task. 

The non-commissioned officers can carry some tools, also, to 
make good breakages. 

I say this chiefly because tools will be scarce; but the plan has 
other advantages which I will mention, without dilating on them— 

(#) It makes supervision more easy. 
(s¢) It makes the work progress more evenly. 


(iii) It makes it easier for the man to use his rifle quickly when 
marching to and from his work. 


That at least is my experience and I have done a good deal of 
superintendence of working parties in the field. 


Boer Trenches.—Now, we have got the necessary tools, and what 
are we going to do with them ? 
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Since the South African war we have heard a good deal about 
“Boer Trenches,” that is to say deep, narrow trenches with inconspi- 
cuous parapets. 

But they were not Boer inventions at all ! 

The Spaniards at Santiago used trenches 6 feet deep and 2 feet 
wide, with no parapets. 

Both Boers and Spaniards used these trenches in prepared poi- 
tions, They had ample time and ample coloured labour for their 
construction, 

Under similar conditions, I believe that any intelligent army would 
construct equally well-devised trenches. 

I saw an intrenchment in a village in the Chin Hills in 1889 that 
was as good as any “Boer Trench.” It was just as deep, just as 
narrow, just as invisible, and it was covered up with trunks of trees 30 
that it was much more difficult for us to get into it. 

At the same time, I think that, before the South African war we 
were rather hide-bound in our ideas about field entrenchment. We 
were too apt to follow blindly the types illustrated in our little red 
book, and that little red book has even yet not quite recovered from 
Crimean influences, leavened by Chatham experiments. 

Still, as far as I saw in the year 1900, I think our men were better 
than the Boers at constructing hasty entrenchments; but far behind 
them in taking advantage of natural cover. 


Ty pes of Artificial cover. 


In the ficld, you can’t always make just the sort of artificial 
“cover ” that you would like to. The ground may be rocky when you 
want to dig, and it may be sandy when you want to build stone sangars. 

Well, you have got to make the best of it. 

First, of course, you will consider what sort of attack you may 
have to meet. 

Will you be shelled ? 

From what directions will you be fired at ? 

Will you be rushed at night, or gradually approached by an enemy 
who “ covers" himself at every stage ? 

And, while you consider these questions, you have also to bear in 
mind that passive defence leads to no great results. ‘In every direction 
you must consider how you will work forward, to what new positions 
the enemy may withdraw or advance, and what counter-moves you will 
make to check-mate him. 

Among the many so called ‘lessons’ of the Boer war was one 
which, like many others, was only “rubbed in” by the Boers, for it 
had been foreseen by many military students as soon as smokeless 
powder and long-range rifles were introduced. I refer to the fact that 
“cover” is as necessary to the attack as to the defence. } 

The army which is first able to select a position in which to await 
attack will, of course, have more time for the preparation of “ cover”; 
but the attacker will also have to work, and as most of his work must 
probably be done at night, he will have to make up his mind before 
hand as to the “ cover’ he intends to construct. 
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As a general rule, I think we should specially seek’ cover from 
view while the enemy is still distant, and cover from fire when he is 
near. 

If we can get the two in combination, our “cover” is of course 
ideal ; but we do not often have such luck as that. 

If we are invisible at long ranges, we shall escape a good deal of 
artillery-fire and we shall not give away our positions and the extent 
of our front too soon. Moreover, we may expect the enemy to waste a 
good deal of ammunition on the wrong place. 

But at short ranges we cannot remain unseen, so the best thing to 
do is to protect ourselves from the fire that is certain to be aimed at 
us, 

Let us first consider trenches, and how to make them inconspi- 

(2) Trenches, cuous, 


Of course, all straight lines and all banks of fresh earth are abo- 
minations ; but even they have their uscsif you display them in 
dummy trenches designed to draw the enemy’s fire, 

The worst trench of all to occupy is a shallow trench with an 
unbroken parapet, It gives little protection to yourself, but a clearly 
defined target tothe enemy. You would be just as safe—perhaps 
safer—lying in the open with no “ cover” at all. 

Time will generally be too short for you to dig deep trenches ; 
but always aim at depth rather than width. At the same time, 
remember that the deeper you go the more trouble you may have 
from surface-water. 

In the North of Quetta Cantonments a 6 feet trench would be 
quite dry, but in the Residency compound it would probably be 
ankle-deep in water. 

And then the question arises—what will youdo with the earth 
you dig out of your trench ? 

If you makea parapet in front of you, try to cloak the fresh 
earth with stones, turf or bushes ; but remember that turf and bushes 
may wither and give you away altogether. 

Of course you will make your crest-line as irregular as possible, 
but don’t put big stones at regular intervals along the top of it. 
Use stones by all means; but arrange them in irregular heaps, imi- 
tating as far as possible the natural ground about you, 

Don’t smooth the forward-slope of your parapet, and don’t dress 
the foot of it. 

That isnot entrenching. It is gardening ! 

But, suppose you don’t use the earth from your trench as a 
parapet in front of you. Well, there are several other ways of get- 
ting rid of it. 

You may scatter it about over a wide area, or you may collect it 
behind rocks and bushes where it will be unseen. 

You may make a dummy parapet of it some little way off, for 
the enemy to waste his ammunition on. You will of course make it 
fairly conspicuous, and try to make the enemy think it is occupied 
by dotting old helmets or clods of earth that look like helmets along 
the crest-line, or by some other similar dodge ; but don’t overdo it | 
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Finally, you may use the earth from your trench by making a 
parapet behind you. 

This has two advantages— : 

15¢.—It will probably induce the enemy to fire high. 

and.—If you are near the sky-line, your heads will be less cons- 
picuous against a back-ground of earth than againsta back-ground of 
sky. 

Z But remember that when the sun is low and in front of you, the 
shadows of your heads will be thrown on the parapet, if it is too close 
behind you. : A ; 

Now, I must say something about stones and timber as materi- 
(0) Sangars, als from which cover can be made. 


We always come across them on our Indian frontiers, and we 
saw a good deal of stones at any rate in South Africa. 

First, I would say that you can’t find a stone too big to use in 
building sangars. If you use small stones, a single rifle-bullet may 
bring down the whole structure. I have seen that happen my- 
self. 

You can’t hope that your sangar will be quite invisible ; but you 
can do a good deal by having loose rocks and stones in front of its 
foot, and by making its top irregular. 

Loop-ho.e your sangar by all means; butdon’t give away the 
positions of your loop-holes more than necessary. 

For instance, Plate 1, fig. 4 shows a bad type of loop-holed sangar 
and fig. 5 shows a good type, 

Remember, too, that sangars are very easily knocked down by 
shells, and that splinters of stone will fly about in all directions. 
The danger of this can be reduced by using bushes, earth or sand- 
bags along the top of your sangar and on its inner face. 

Aa Sangars require a lot of inspection and repair if you occupy them 
‘or long. 

I remember what happened to a line of sangars ata certain place 
in South AfricamIt twas rainy weather; so the men who occupied 
them the first night tucked the ends of their water-proof sheets undef 
the top layer of stones. When they rolled up their kits next day, 
they jerked downthose sheets and with them most of the top stones. 

They weren’t going to occupy the sangars again for some time, 
so they didn’t trouble to replace the stones, 

Well, the same thing happened with the next lot of men, and 
so on until after a weck the sangars were rather dilapidated. 

If big stones are not available, you can do a good deal with 


shingle packed in biscuit-boxes or between boards. A thickness of 3 
to 6 inches will stop a bullet. 


In South Africa we made walls of shingle between sheets of 
corrugated iron ; but of course they were no use against artillery. 

Stockades are generally made of timber or bamboos, and we used 

(c) Stockades. to meet a good many. of them in 

Burma ; but against modern rifle fire 
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dots in Plate I, fig 3), but from the lowest, and try t- 
have most protection on the left of your rifle (as shewa ty 
ted dots in Plate J, fig 3). 

And give your enemy credit for knowing as much as you ¢>. 
When you have a boulder or a big tree opposite t> ves, 
and know that he is behind it, aim at the Ictt-hand but: a 
corner of it as it faces you. 

(6) Another little point was brought to our notice by a ca 
tured officer of the Free State Army. He said he cr. / 
always tell which bushes our Lancers’ horses were h. 
behind, because he saw the points of the lances stick = 
up above the branches. 

So the old story of the ‘ostrich hiding his head in the sand +5 
worth remembering.’ And it is not only Lancers wo: 
should remember it. 

(c) I need hardly advise you to make as little moveneaz as 
Possible when you are actually firing. But sometimes y 4 
must jump up to fire and then drop down again, 

Well, inthat case, try aot to jump up in exactly the sae 
place every time! 

(d) Another litte point was brousht to my notice ata (Qe 
ficld-day last autumn. 

A native reyiment was holding a line of karezes, and thes 
khaki puzgris blended perfectly with the heaps ct ccs 
mud. But a number of the men, from a laudable des t 
make themselves incenspicucus, took off their pe 
with the result that their heads showed up liae a row ef 
black beads! 

Moral—study your back: sround. 

(e} Last little pointa lesson which we can learn fron ocr 
shooting experiences. When you put up a hare, vou ow. 
often sce her run only a short way and then sit down b-- 
hind abush, You g»> to that bush. and can't see a sign t 
her. Why? 

Because as soon as you moved, she crawled away under cover 
tosome better refuge. 

And 80, when we hnow that our enemy has viewed aw int 
bush, don’t let us wait there for his bullet, but let us move of a 
way at once, so that he may waste his ammunition. 


“Cover” for bodies of men, 

Now, I have done with individuals, and'l come to the questica of 
getting “cover” for bodies of men. 

Dress.—First there is the clothing question ! 

It has attracted agreat deal of attention lately; and we dress ia 
beather-mixture at home, or in khaki out here, 

All L have got to say alout this is that any body of men, wi ech: 
in close or open order, all moving in the same direction and ail dicased 
alike from bead to foot, canm-favurd being seen. 

A mass of unbroken colour is contrary to nature. Look ata ber! 
of deer or antelope; tacy are not all dressed alike, 
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The most inconspicuous body of men I ever saw was a company 
of a frontier regiment in Tirah, clambering up a broken hill-side on a 
wet day with their poshteens turned inside out, One man was brown, 
another dingy white, another grey, another mottled, and the whole 
blended perfectly with the varied tones of the rocky ground. 

If we carry these observations to their logical conclusion, every 
regiment should display a multiplicity of shades and colours ; but I am 
afraid we shall never be able to introduce anything so practical as 
that ! 

No smart Commanding Officer would stand it ! 

Tools.—Before we can make “ cover” for ourselves, we must think 
how we are going to get the tools to make it with, and how we can 
most economically distribute them. 

Every battalion carries a small number of picks, shovels, axcs, etc., 
but my experience is that after a very few weeks of campaigning these 
are nearly all used up or required for camp-work. 

‘the Pioneers and Sappers carry a good many tools ; but they 
generally want them all for themselves. 

In the British Army your nearest tool-depot is the Engineer Park 
which is with the Corps Troops, and there are many channels 
through which your indent must go before it reaches that Park. 

In the Indian Army we are better off, because there is a Field 
Park in the Divisional Troops. But even that is too far off. 

In South Africa, we had small depots of tools in charge of the 
engineers with every little column, and most battalions had, I think, 
an extra supply of tools in their own charge. That was a good arrange- 
ment, and I should like to see something of the sort in our regular 
Field Army, say a small Field Park, with each Brigade 

But, whatever arrangement we have, we shall always want more 
tools than we have got, and so we must economise. 

Infantry Training, page 156. (Shelter Trench Exercise) says— 

“ Tools.—1. Each man will usually require a pick and a shovel, 
but it may sometimes be desirable to allot two men to each 
task, in which case the front rank man will carry the pick 
and the rear rank man the shovel.” 

Now, practically, in the field | say it is almost always best to have 
two men with 1 pick and 1 shovel to each task. 

The non-commissioned officers can carry some tools, also, to 
make good breakages. 

I say this chiefly because tools will be scarce ; but the plan has 
other advantages which I will mention, without dilating on them— 


(s) It makes supervision more easy. 
(##) It makes the work progress more evenly. 


(i#) It makes it easier for the man to use his rifle quickly when 
marching to and from his work. 


That at least is my experience and I have done a good deal of 
superintendence of working parties in the field. 

Boer Trenches.—Now, we have got the necessary tools, and what 
are we going to do with them ? 
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Since the South African war we have heard a good dealat ox 
© Boer Trenches,” that is to say deep, narrow trenches with 10 4+ 
cuous parapets. 

But they were not Boer inventions at all! 

The Spaniards at Santiayo used trenches 6 feet deep and 2 fet 
wide, with no parapets. 

3oth Boers and Spaniards used these trenches in prepare d pas + 
tions. They had ample time and ample coloured labour forts + 
construction. 

Under similar conditions, { believe that any intehizent army weld 
construct equally well-devised trenches. 

T saw an intrenchment ina village inthe Chin Hills ing pss 0 at 
was as good as anv "Boer Trench.’ Tt was just as deep ot as 
narrow, just as invisible, and it was covered up with trunks of treats 
that it was much more ditheult for us to yet inte it. 

At the same time, Pthink that. betore the South African war w+ 
were rather hide-bound inoar ideas about field entrench rest We 
Were too apt to follow blndly the topes iustrated anour live get 
book. and that little red book has even vet not quite recovered 
Crimean influences, leavened by Chatham experiments, 

Stilo as farias Pssaw in the vear tooo, P think our men were 
than the Boers at constructing baste entrenchments; bat) far be 
them in tiking advantage of natural cover, 
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In the field. vou cantalwes make just the sort of ar: 
Seover that you would bke to. The ground may be rocky whee y 
want te dig. and it may be sandy when you want to bas Petune ae 

Weil, you have pot to mate the best of it 

Fist. “of Course, you wal consider what sort of atack v2 


have to mect. 

Will vou be shetled ? 

From what directions will you be fired at ? 

Will vou be rushed ataight.or pridaaly approached by ane coy 
who “covers himself at every stage ? 

And, while you consider these questions, vou hive ales ty bear 
mind that pusive defence leads to no great restite. Tmevery dite t+ 
vou must consifer how sosowal work forward, to what mew pe 
the enemy may w ihdraw or advance, and what courleremoves yaw 


nake to checkmate hin, 

Amero the many seculed: lessens” of the Ber wor was 
whieh, axe many others, was only crubbed in by the Bera tee t 
had been foreseen by many mectary students ae gem ae an gs 
pow der and loneringe nies were a troduced Lerefer tothe tata 
Cover asas tecessary tothe attik as te the detesce 

The arry wi choy firstable ty sclectages t nin wl ob tyawas 
attack wil cfcoure bused ce tme forthe preparat met cover 
but the attacker wollalso bave to worko and asm stifles werk co 
\" ably be done ate yt be will have to make up tsom. dtet cee 


sand as to the “cover” he intends to cunstruct. 
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As a general rule, I think we should specially seek’ cover from 
view while the enemy is still distant, and cover from fire when he is 
near. 

If we can get the two in combination, our “cover” is of course 
ideal ; but we do not often have such luck as that. 

If we are invisible at long ranges, we shall escape a good deal of 
artillery-fire and we shall not give away our positions and the extent 
of our front toosoon. Moreover, we may expect the enemy to waste a 
good deal of ammunition on the wrong place. 

But at short ranges we cannot remain unseen, so the best thing to 
do is to protect ourselves from the fire that is certain to be aimed at 
us, 

Let us first consider trenches, and how to make them inconspi- 

(2) Trenches. cuous, 


Of course, all straight lines and all banks of fresh earth are abo- 
minations ; but even they have their uses if you display them in 
dummy trenches designed to draw the enemy's fire. 

The worst trench of all to occupy is a shallow trench with an 
unbroken parapet. It gives little protection to yourself, but a clearly 
defined target to the enemy. You would be just as safe—perhaps 
safer—lying in the open with no “ cover” at all. 

Time will generally be too short for you to dig deep trenches ; 
but always aim at depth rather than width. At the same time, 
remember that the deeper you go the more trouble you may have 
from _surface-water. 

In the North of Quetta Cantonments a 6 feet trench would be 
quite dry, but in the Residency compound it would probably be 
ankle-deep in water. 

And then the question arises—what will youdo with the earth 
you dig out of your trench ? 

If you makea parapet in front of you, try to cloak the fresh 
earth with stones, turf or bushes ; but remember that turf and bushes 
may wither and give you away altogether. 

Of course you will make your cresteline as irregular as possible, 
but don’t put big stones at regular intervals along the top of it. 
Use stones by all means; but arrange them in irregular heaps, imi- 
tating as far as possible the natural ground about you. 

Don’t smooththe forward-slope of your parapet, and don’t dress 
the foot of it. 

That is not entrenching. It is gardening ! 

But, suppose you don’t use the earth from your trench as a 
parapet in front of you. Well, there are several other ways of get- 
ting rid of it. 

You may scatter it about over a wide area, or you may collect it 
behind rocks and bushes where it will be unseen. 

You may make a dummy parapet of it some little way off, for 
the enemy to waste his ammunition on. You will of course make it 
fairly conspicuous, and try to make the enemy think it is occupied 
by dotting old helmets or clods of earth that look like helmets along 
the crest-line, or by some other similar dodge ; but don’t overdo it | 
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Finally, you may use the earth from your trench by mai - 
parapet behind vou. 

[his has two advantages=— 

1s/—It will probably induce the enemy to fire high. 

and.—lf you are near the sky-line, your heads wil be less co ce 
picuous against a back-ground ot earth than againsta back-g-cu:: 2° 
sky. 


sa 


But remember that when the sun is low and in front of y:a.: - 
shadows of your heads will be thrown on the parapet, if itis too cs 
behind you, : 

Now, I must say something about stones and timber as rater + 

(8) Sangars, als from which cover can be made 


We always come across them on our Indian frontiers, a: dw: 
saw a good dea! of stones at any rate in South Africa. 
Fiest, Pwould say that vou can't find a stone toa big te ee 3 
ing sanyirs. If vou use small stones, a single cidestsler cae 
bring dowa the whore structure. f have seen that haplen cose 
sek 

You can't hope that your sangar will be quite invisitle bet sea 
ean daa gool ded by having lose rocks and stones in fr ntfs 
foot, anc by makicg its top inegw ar, 

Lophoe yoursanzir by al means; butdon't give away t+ 
posit: vns of your | opeholes more than nee essary. 

Porinstanes, Plate t, fie. g shows a bad type of loop-hu'ed sar cer 
and fur § stows a pod type, 

Kemenber, too, that sanoirs are very casty kn ched down ts 
shetisy and that spirters of stone wall My about 


bui 


inal direct ove 
w bashes, carth or sa. 
bags alerge ths tp of your sanwarand om atsanner face. 


fs reqace a lot ef imepection and repait ify aoc upy tres 


‘Toe danger of this can be re luced) by usin 


for long. 
Piemember what happened toa line of sangars ata certacs g's + 


in South Afri amelt was rainy weather: so tie men wha ac. df 
them the first nyht tu hed the enus of there Waterepreaotsicetsy ou: ef 
the top tayee of stones. When they robed up thar kite neat dur 
they rerked downth se sheets and with Chem moet cf the ts postyace. 
lacy werent kom, too capy the SAN gars again foe some toe 
sothey didn't trouble to replace the stones, 
Weil the sane thing hay pened with the neat lotot mes. ad 
s2onuntil after a week the aargars were rather lap dated 
Whig stones are net avaiable, you can do a youd doalowos 
shire pocket in biscuit-boves or between beards, Athaances of J 
to G inches wal step a buset, 


In S.uth Atriva we male walls of shingle between steers ce 
Corrugated iron; but of Course they were no use agunst art. ery. 
Stockades are generady made of timber or bamboos, and we esed 

(-) Stucaates. to neet a good many of th-a a 


Burma; but aguast modern rte tie 
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they give practically no protection, They are also generally very 
conspicuous, unless in thick jungle. 

I should class stockades now-a-days as merely obstacles giving 
some cover from view ; but I except those heavy structures of rail- 
way-iron, etc., which belong rather to semi-permanent fortifica- 
tion. 

I want to say a word now, about sand-bags. They are very 

(a) Sand-bags. useful in many ways, especially for revet- 
ting or crowning parapets; but sand-bag 
loop-holes, except for pont blank fire, are obsolete. 

Try to design one giving a sufficient thickness to your parapet 
and sufficient vertical splay for the clevation and depression of your 
gun or rifle, and sufficient horizontal splay for lateral fire. You can’t 
do it without using about 15 bags and some sticks, and then you will 
have ot a loop-hole but a great yawning mouth which simply invites 
the enemy’s bullets to enter it. 

And noarmy canafford tocarry sandbags atthe rate of 15 per 
loop-hole ! 

Where to place trenches, etc—Now having dealt with the sort 
of “ cover” we may make for ourselves in action, let us consider where 
we are to put it. 

First of all, we won’t have long continuous lines of defensive 
works ; we shall only occupy the most favorable points and provide 
covered communication between them. 

The sky-line.—Well, the worst bogey of all that the man who 
places a trench has to face, isthe séy-/tne, 

It is very easy to preach against trenches on the sky-line ; but 
the preacher generally forgets that the sky-line is a very variable line 
and often impossible to avoid. Z 

For instance, on an unbroken glacis-like slope (vide Plate 11, 
fig 1), such as we often hadto defend in the Free State, every 
line is the sky-line to a man lying further down the slope. 

(That is the sort of place where you are much better without a 
parapet.) 

Then consider irregular hiil sides, as shewn in Plate 11, figs. 
2 and 3. 

In fig. 2, X the crest of the hill is always on the sky-line and 
Z is never on the sky line ; while Y is off the sky-line to an enemy at 
A, but on the sky-line when the enemy reaches B. Hence we see that 
we cannot always avoid the sky-line by putting our trench below the 
crest. 

In fig. 3, X, the crest of the hill, is invisible until the enemy 
passes Y ; but Y is always on the sky-line. Hence we see that the 
crest of a hill is not always on the sky-line. 

The only certain way of deciding what is the sky-linc, is to put 
yourself in the enemy’s position. 

Then there is the question of how much ground you can occupy. 
That will often bind you down to a line of defence which is not 
really the best to take up. 

Another most important consideration is how you are going to 
cover your communications with your firing line. In defensive works 
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this is generally looked to; but in the attack—and the attack may take 
days to carry Out—it is constantly neglected. 

My opinion is that it is less important to provide “ cover” for your 
firing-line, than for the communications in rear of it. The former may 
be trusted to do something for itself; but it is mobody’s business to 
shelter the men who feed the front line, and they can’t do it them- 
selves because they are moving. 

They are also more exposed to fire, because their very movement 
makes them censpicuous; whilst the firing-line may be still and 
invisible, 

I will illustrate what I mean by a case which actually occurred 
in South Africa. We were more or less besieged by De Wet ~ut a 
place called....ce..esseceees 

One night we pushed forward acompany to a _ knoll commanding 
a bed of rushes from which the Boers used to snize our watering 
place. The Captain of the company knew his business and made his 
men put up stone-shelters for their heads; but no one thought of 
providing covered communication behind them. 

Next day, the ground in rear was heavily enfiladed and no one 
could cross it without being hit. Consequently every man on the 
knoll had to do without extra supplies of food, water and ammunition 
for 24 hours, and couldn't even move from his own little shelter. 

On the following night we ran a rough stune wall across the 
enfiladed ground and men were enabled to crawl backwards and 
forwards in perfect safety. 

Now, let me illustrate the various considerations which affect the 
siting of artificial cover, by the case of the South African kopje shewn 
in Plate III. The plate has been drawn from memory and is only 
approximately correct. : 

The kopje was a long narrow ridge,—so long that we were able 
to hold only the northern and highest end of it. The rear slopes 
were regular and gentle; the forward slopes irregular and in places 
precipitous. The enemy’s heaviest fire was from another kopje to 
the north-east ; he also occupied a spruit parallel to our front with 
riflemen whose fire was distressingly accurate; he tried to press his 
attack home from the south and actually got within 400 yards of us 
there, covering himself with sangars. 

Our available strength was nominally half a battalion, really 
something under 250 rifles. With these numbers we had to hold our 
front and right. Our left flank and rear were secured by the remainder 
of the force to which we belonged. 

Now, what was the best line for us to occupy ? 

The war had already taught us the advantages of occupying the 
bottom of a slope. Could we do so here? No, we could not, and the 
reasons were— 


(i) It involved too long a line of defence for our 250 men to 
occupy, vide A. A, A. A. in Plate III, 


(ii) It entailed great exposure of our communications between 
the camp and the firing-line. 
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(iti) The enemy were certain to get on the top of the ridge at 
its south end, and would thence be ableto look into and 
fire down upon some of our low-sited trenches, 

The alternatives were to hold the crest of the ridge, or to hold 

some intermediate line on the forward slope. 

We decided to take up a line (vide Plate III, C.C.C.C.) about 
4rd of the way down the forward slope, and we were brought to this 
decision mainly by the number of men available. Otherwise, the 
choice was a compromise between avoiding the sky-line and reducing 
the exposure of our communications, and, it was also affected by a 
detailed examination of how best to command the lower slopes and 
how to utilise the features of the ground for the concealment of our 
trenches. 

Now, observe that we made no attempt to command every part 
of the lower slopes from the ground immediately above it; but we 
did take most particular care that every spot which was ‘dead 
ground ”’ from one trench should be searched from at least one other 
trench (vide shaded portions BB. B. in Plate Ill). 

We did not have a continuous line of defence. We occupied 
only the most favourable points, vfz., the spurs and bluffs which 
allowed the most advantageous use of men and rifles and which more- 
over, were strewn with big boulders, stones and bushes, whereby the 
artificial part of our “ cover ’’ was rendered less conspicuous, 

The occupied portions of our position are shewn in thick red 
lines marked C, C. C, in Plate III. 

Observe how we protected our trenches from enfilade (a) by 
providing traverses, (4) by having the highest parts of each spur 
between the most dangerous fire and the enfiladed trench. 

Iuse the word “trench”; but it is really a misnomer. The 
ground was so rocky that we could only dig a foot or two in the most 
favourable places. The whole of the artificial “ cover” we used, con- 
sisted practically of low dry-stone walling. 

Great attention was paid to the safety of our communications, 
Throughout its length the line of defences was connected by low 
stone walls, behind which men could crawl unseen, and these pass- 
ages were defiladed partly by traverses, but;mainly by giving them a 
zigzag or wriggling trace. 

The problem of giving ‘‘cover” to men moving from the camp to 
the trenches was a difficult one. For although up tothe crest of the 
ridge they could safely use the paths shewn in dotted black lines in 

Plate III, they were absolutely exposed as soon as they passed over 
the crest. 

An attempt was made to take them directly to their trench be- 
tween a double line of walls, as shewn at D. D. in Plate HI. This is 
an excellent example of how sot to doit. You will observe that 
D. D. forms a funnel which is raked by the fire from the north-east, 
If you mest take your men along an enfiladed line, then make some such 
arrangement as shewnat D. D. in Plate III, v#'s., a series of traverses, 
so that a man may rush from one to another, as a rabbit bolts from 
bush to bush. 
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We solved the general problem by curving the trace of our 
communications down the forward slope, and providing low stone 
walls and occasional traverses to cover moving men from the most 
searching fire. (Vide Plate III). 

We made no attempt to make the “ cover”, which we provided 
.for our communications, inconspicuous, because it was to our advant- 
age that the enemy should waste ammunition upon them. Moreover, 
when our men were moving, they were unseen, so that it was 100 to 
1 against the enemy aiming at the right place at the right time. 

The kopje was actually attacked for 5 successive days, and the 
line of defence- remained unaltered throughout. At the beginning, 
the defences were necessarily rather sketchy; but they were added 
to and improved ae by day and night by night, until they assumed 
the form shewn in Plate Ill, Our casualties were heavy,—especially 
on our right ;—but the line of defence was nowhere pierced. 


Most of my remarks so far have been with reference to “cover” 
for riflemen, 

T have left out the gunners; because at their long ranges they 
may generally hope to find natural “cover”. If not, then all I have 
said about the construction of artificial “cover” applies to them also, 
but on a different scale. 

For their especial edification, and as a general hint to others, 

« Stimaness.” I will now mention three of the many 
i dodges by which I have seen Boer 
guns get cover. 

(i) The first was a very simple one. They ceased firing! We 
immediately claimed that we had “silenced them,” 
‘knocked them out’? and so on, and turned our guns on 
some Other target. The Boers then quietly moved 
their gun somewhere else, or reopened fire from the old 
place when they had had the rest and quiet which we 
had so kindly allowed them! I have seen this happen 
day after day, : 

(ii) Another dodge was employed by them in the case of a 
pom-pom at a place where we were fighting for several 
days in October, 1900, It Opened from the direction of 
a very obvious sheep-kraal. Wesaw men move in the 
kraal and the little shells were evidently coming from 
somewhere about there; so the kraal became our target. 
That pom-pom used to be silent for hours at a stretch. 
Then we claimed, as usual, that we had knocked it out, 
and we were more and more firmly convinced that our 
shells were searching the right place. Accordingly we 
kept on hammering the kraal; but we never went near 
the pom-pom! It wasn’t in the kraal at all! It was 
simply in the open close by, covered by a very slight 
fold of the ground. 

The Boers calculated that we would find the kraal very attract- 

ive, and their calculations were confirmed, 
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(iii) Avother similar but, I think, a cleverer trick was played 
on us one day when we had marched into camp at a 
certain place on an open plain about 4,000 yards from 
some hills. Our mounted men were amateurs and had 
not taken the trouble to search the lower spurs ;==they 
were in too great a hurry to come in to breakfast. 


From our camp the appearance of the hills was as shewn in 
Plate IV Fig. i. ;—-with one very conspicuous, big, bushy tree on top. 
Just as breakfasts were ready, shells began coming in from the 
direction of that tree. Itseemed obvious that the Boer gun was 
hidden close behind it and so the tree became our target. 

Now, the gun was behind the tree; but it was more than 300 
yards behind it! and there was a small valley between them. The 
gun wason the main range, and the tree on a spur, vide Plate IV, 
Fig. 2. 5 
: The Boers here again quite accurately calculated on what we 
would take as our target, and arranged to be somewhere else. 

Moral—When a succession of parallel spurs is available, put 
your guns ona back-spur. 

Fortunately, on this occasion we had a very erratic 4°7 gun 
with us, which sent one of its lyddite shells about 300 yards further 
than it was meant to, and that was enough to make the Boer guns 


0. 
y I shall say nothing more about tricks of this sort, because any 
intelligent man—cavalry or infantry, gunner or sapper—can invent 
a hundred such devices for himself. But itis much easier to invent 
them, and it is also much easier for us to work out good schemes of 
“cover” in action, if we constantly practice them, constantly think 
them over and constantly talk about them in times of peace. 

That must be my excuse for bringing so many elementary points 
before you this evening. 


Remarks by Major General H. L. Smith-Dorrien, D.S.0. 


I think the lecture we have heard must strike every one as the 
views of a thoroughly practical soldier based on his actual experiences 
campaigning where few of the lessons of war have missed his notice. 
There is nothing I can contradict and very little I can add to, 
but Ican endorse a good many of his experiences. First, with 
regard to the lances of our men giving away the positions of our 
scouts and reconnoitring parties. Ihad some quite sad experiences 
of that, and J] found that not only did the lances give awa 
positions, but the Boers soon got to learn that men hampered wit! 
lance and carbine, were none too keen to dismount and fire and they 
took great liberties in consequence with what they were pleased to 
term “our men with large poles.” 

inconvenient did this become, that I had at last to give one 
regiment the choice of remaining on the Lines of Communication, or 
eek their lances behind. 

ith regard to natives taking off puggrees and thereby giving 
away their positions by the conspicuousness of their black heads 
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against the earth background ; I too have noticed this on more than 
one occasion on manceuvres and field days in this District. What 
Major Fraser says about the impossibility of hiding from view any 
body of men dressed in one colour, we must all agree with. I saw 
it on the last manceuvres, especially one case of the West Yorks in 
khaki working in single file along a khaki colored hill, and I have 
also seen the contrary result he mentioned in Tirah, namely the 
invisibility of men in parti-colored poshteens moving up a hillside, 
but for this I can suggest no remedy as I agree with him that no 
Commanding Officer would stand a patch-work regiment. 

What the lecturer has said ‘with regard to the insufficiency of 
our entrenching tools, and the inadequacy of our system for carrying 
and providing them in the field is perfectly true and applies also to 
many similar questions. The truth of the matter is, that to have 
allour requirements for the field kept up to date in peace, means 
enormous expense, and as a result a good deal has to be improvised 
in the field. For instance in South Africa we had to get as many 
tools as we could out of depots on the Lines of Communication and 
from our own field parks to accompany columns. But I would very 
much like to see the necessity for these Brigade field parks, as 
suggested by Major Fraser, recognised and provided for in peace 
time. 

War is getting so scientific now-a-days, that a properly equipped 
army means enormous expense, but that the Government is doing 
its utmost to make the army efficient, I am in a position to state. 
Only last year it sanctioned permanent machine gun mules, and am 
in hopes in time permanent ammunition mules may be provided too; 
for untrained mules may lead to disaster. I believe the question of 
improving our efficiency in field telephones, telegraphy, and signalling 
is being considered, and we may hope in course of time that the 
provision of ample intrenching tools may also be considered an 
absolute necessity. One point wih regard to intrenching tools I would 
like to touch on is, that it should be recognised that what tools we 
have are, during peace time, kept inthe very best possible order. 
Every campaign Fhaye been.on I have seen the wooden helves of 
our tools break at the first go off, merely because they had not been 
kept supple with oilintime of peace. I have lately recommended 
that a special issue of oil be sanctioned for this purpose. 

I can confirm the lecturer's remarks that though our troops in 
South Africa, with the exception of Colonials, did not get as good 
as the Boers in making use of natural “cover”, yet they got quite as 
good at improvising “cover”. 

There is one point with regard to dummy walls and trenches he 
has not touched on, and that is that their construction is so misleading 
to an enemy that they enablea small force to hold a much larger 
position than it otherwise could, 

Inthe matter too of dodges to hide our loopholes from the 
enemy he has told us most things, but I might make one 
addition. We found that with loopholed walls, there was gene- 
rally some point of view from which they would become conspicuous 
to an enemy by the light from behind them showing through, To 
obviate this we put horizontal sticks intothe tops of the walls, pro- 
tsnding some three feet, and on to the ends we made the men 
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hang their blankets. The men at the loopholes between the blanket 
and the wall became quite invisible from the front. 

Asan illustration of the use of rammed shingle between sheets 
of corrugated iron, I can’t think of a better than the type of Block- 
house so largely used by Lord Kitchener in South Africa from the 
middle of the campaign on. These blockhouses were octagonal in 
and the walls were constructed of two sheets of iron with 4 inches 
of shingle rammed between and were found to be quite bullet- 

roof. 
® I fear I am keeping you rather long but the subject admits of so 
many comments that it is difficult to deal withit ina short space of 
time. I shall say one word on “ siting” by remarking that in the 
early days of the War the Boers were very fond of making their 
trenches infront of and along the bottoms of the hills. A good 
example of this was the position they had prepared on the north 
side of Bloemfontein but which they never held. Such a position 
gives a magnificent field of fire and with smokeless powder is most 
* difficult to discover, but retiring from it, reinforcing it, sending up 
ammunition and water have to be done at night or in full view of the 
enemy, 

Major Fraser’s description of the way they overcame that 
difficulty in the neighbourhood of Frederichstadt and further his 
excellent sketch and description of the defences of a position in that 
same neighbourhood are object lessons in themselves. No one can 
have listened to his reasons for the positions of the trenches selected 
with that clear sketch of the ground before their eyes without being 
convinced that the best possible use of the ground was made for the 
small force which had to hold it. Jt is a fine example of how practice 
in actual war makes perfect. 

It only remains for me to express the thanks of this audience for 
the most graphic lecture we have listened to and to remark that 
I feel sure that not one of us will leave this theatre without having 
learned many tips for our next campaign. 
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THE TRAINING AND ORGANIZATION OF INFANTRY 
SCOUTS, 


By W. 


In the April number of this Journal were two most interesting 
articles dealing with Reconnaissance, in each of which great stress 
was laid upon the necessity and difficulty of scouting, and the need 
for special training for scouts, 

“Infantry Drill 1902” lays down that at least 16 men and 
2 non-commissioned officers per company should be trained, undera 
selected officer of their company, as scouts, and lays down as neces-- 
sary requirements a number of attainments which can only be 
acquired by fairly well educated men after a protracted training 
simply and solely as scouts. Signalling, map reading and the use 
of the compass, the use of the stars by night, report writing, besides 
actual proficiency in scouting itself, all these are attainments which 
uneducated men find it extremely difficult to acquire, even under the 
most favourable conditions. Under the present system, or Jack of 
system, which obtains in the British army, it is practically impossible 
to train scouts effectively. 

In the first place, if the training of scouts is to be taken up 
seriously, then 16 men and 2 non-commissioned officers per company 
is too large a number to be trained effectively. A company seldom 
has over 80 men for duty, and it is not practicable to strike off {th 
of this number from all duties for any length of time, yet this is the 
first step towards attaining efficiency. Constant practice is neces- 
sary, and if routine duties, such as guards, fatigues, barrack square 
parades, etc., are to be done in addition, the work must inevitably 
tax a man's keenness too severely. Special privileges as regards 
passes, furloughs, etc., must be granted if the position of scouts is to 
become an object of ambition; the status of the men selected will be 
the surest sufeguard against the abuse of such privileges. In the second 
place, it is difficult to find 16 men and 2 non-commissioned officers 
in every company who fulfil the necessary qualifications for scouts. 
Education is not mentioned in ‘ Infantry Drill” as being a necessary 
qualification for a scout, but no one who has spent some months on 
his company scouts will deny its paramount importance; it is not the 
mere knowledge of the three R’s. that is of such value as the habit of 
mind engendered by education and the power of learning new facts, 
and new methods. Scouts must be marksmen, gifted with good eyesight, 
physically powerful—"‘ 2,000 feet (up steep hills) in marching order, 
without stopping is a fair test”—(‘ Infantry Drill 1902 ’’)—good at 
finding their way, etc., and above all, keen on their work. Probably the 
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best way of avoiding this difficulty is to have fewer scouts per com- 
pany, say 8 men and one non-commissioned officer, a change which 
will make the scouts a more select body of men, and consequently make 
the concession of privileges to them a much easier matter. 

Thirdly, scouts must have special concessions in the matter of 
boots, clothing, rations and other allowances ; the work is indisputably 
harder than an ordinary private’s work and, if properly done, 
cost more in boots and clothing, and often more in food. 

Furthermore, scouts must be treated as a superior class, and it 
should be understood that to be a scout is a step towards promotion 
to Lance-Corporal ; all this would follow naturally upon the reduction 
of the number of scouts per company to 8, and the consequent more 
careful selection. I have not recommended extra pay for scouts, not 
that 1 do not consider it in every way desirable, but because it is 
improbable that the Indian Government, in view of the recent large 
increase in British soldiers’ pay, which has increased the estimates 
by £500,000, would assent to any further increase of pay, even for 
70 men per battalion, and it is questionable whether soldiers would 
not prefer the concessions of privileges such as I have suggested, to 
any small increase of pay. 

We are confronted with the obvious fact that men will not 
regularly do more and harder work than their fellows, without some- 
thing by way of compensation. Some regiments recognize this and 
give their scouts extra pay under regimental arrangements, others give 
them a badge, many regiments strike their scouts off all duties for 
a considerable time; others do none ofthese things, and consequently 
the scouts have little training, are hardly superior to the rest of the 
company, and are none too keen on their work, only make an unwil- 
ling appearance at the Annual Company Training, or as our old 
friend the “Savage Enemy,” in Tactical Schemes. 

I would go so far as to say that of all the various branches of 
military art which are studied in the army, reconnaissance is the 
most neglected, and yet the most important. In many battalions the 
present system is a mere farce, though, as one of the articles in the 
last number pointed out, our disasters in South Africa were largely 
due to insufficient reconnaissance, 

If scouts are to bea reality, and a force to reckon with in the 
army, their training and management must not be left to the initiative 
of each regiment. We want definite, carefully considered official 
regulations on the subject, which, whilst allowing all reasonable latitude 
as to the method of training scouts, lay down definitely what their 
organization and privileges are to be, and on what lines they are to be 
taught; if such a set of regulations were drawn up, and firmly en- 
forced by all General Officers Commanding, a new era for reconnais- 
sance in the Army would commence, with the happiest results. 

As regards the organization of scouts, I would suggest that 8 
men and 1 non-commissioned officer per company be selected as 
scouts ; instead of being trained by a selected officer of their own 
company, let them all be trained by two officers, one for each battalion ; 
their numbers are not too large to make this impracticable, and it 
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will generally be possible to find two officers who have a real 
aptitude for the instruction of scouts; whereas the chances are greatly 
against finding an officer in each company suitable for the purpose, 
especially when most companies have only two officers each. The 
scouts of each company should invariably work together. Areserve 
of scouts will be automatically formed by the withdrawal of men 
from the scout squad to take up employment as Non-Commissioned 
Officers, or for training in the various branches of the Supply and 
Transport Corps, Cookery, Mounted Infantry, etc. Scouts should be 
given special facilities for undergoing such training, which is of 
special value to them. After 5 years, too, a scout might well be 
returned to ordinary duty, only doing duty as scout on field training. 
On the other hand, men not likely to make good scouts should be 
ruthlessly rejected, otherwise the efficiency of the whole body wil! 
be endangered. 

As regards privileges, I would place before everything else the 
grant of a suitable badge to all qualified scouts, whether actually 
training as scouts, or whether not training, but qualified, as indicated 
above. Other privileges must necessarily vary greatly with each 
regiment; the liberal grant of furloughs and passes suggests itself 
at once, and many other privileges soon occur to any one who thinks 
upon the subject. 

Finally, | would strongly urge the grant of some small sum—if 
only two or three hundred rupees—to each regiment, to be earmarked 
for the instruction of the battalion scouts. This sum would provide 
for books, stationery, maps, etc., and would enable scouts to be taken 
out for two or three days’ bivouac, besides providing for certain minor 
articles of equipment such as pencils, note-books, compasses, etc, 
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: ‘THE FOLLOWING LECTURE WAS DELIVERED BY MAJoR F. M. Crum) 
2ND BATTALION, K.R.R., AT RAWALPINDI IN APRIL 1904. 
SKIRMISHING., 
I.—Introduction. 
Il.—History. 
1757. Wolfe. Xenophon. 
1803. Moore. Light Division. Colonel Maurice. 
1814. Peninsula and Waterloo. Sir H. Smith, 
1837. Colonel Gawler. 
1863. American Civil War. Colone! Henderson. 
1870. Germans. Boguslavski. Sheridan. 
1878. Russians. Macgahan on Gorni Dubnik. 
I1].—What the Skirmisher has to do. 
A rule for all Skirmishers. 
IV.— How he is to do it. 
Extension, 
Loss of control. 
What the individual must know. 
Hythe. 
Musketry. 
V.—How are we to train the Skirmisher ? 
Difficulty, 
Germans and French, 
Work, 
Imagination. 
Keenness, 
Cover. 
Kit. 
Cavalry. 
VI.—How are we to ensure that the individual will do 
well, when left to himself in battle. 
Discipline. 
Intelligence. 
A good spirit. 
Battle-discipline. 
VIi.—Conclusion. 
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SKFRMISHING. 
Most books on any particular subject, begin with a short account 
Introduction. of the origin of their subject. 


Take for instance the Badminton Library, each volume begins 
with a short history of its subject. The volume of Polo begins with 
achapter called ‘“ The antiquity of Poio.”” Now most Polo players 
will probably skip that chapter and be anxious to get on with the 
more practical part of the book. 

But for those who have the time, the study of the history of asub- 
ject is bothinter esting and instructive. It is true the present and the 
future concern us more than the past, but history repeats itself. If 
therefore we look into the history of the past, if we profit by the 
experience of others who have gone before us, then we shall help to 
qualify ourselves for the present, and we shall prepare ourselves for, 
and be able to adapt ourselves to, the conditions of the future. 

I propose therefore to touch on some instances of the past 
which to my mind are useful lessons—lessons which help to convince 
me that I am right when I assert that skirmishing—(and with skir- 
mish I include shooting) that skirmishing, is the branch of the Infantry 
Soldiers training which requires most attention to-day. 

By your leave then, I will start with the year 1755, 150 years 
History of Skirmishing back, the English and French were 

y . fighting for supremacy in the back- 
woods of America. 

Imagine a force of British red-coats, drilled with a precision we 
know little of to-day, their belts pipeclayed and buttons shining, their 
wigs and pig-tails powdered, and each man turned out as if for guard 
at Windsor Castle. 

Such a force it was, which ander General Bradock, was 
surprised and surrounded by the French and their Indian 
Allies. ‘A few of our regulars,” we are told, “tried in their clumsy 
way to copy the Virginian Skirmishers and fight from behind cover. 
But General Bradock, all his ideas of courage and discipline shocked 
by such irregular proceedings, beat them with his sword and ordered 
them with oaths to form back into line, where, huddled together, in 
full view themselves, they ficed volley after volley at the impassive 
trees, while the hidden enemy mowed down the conspicuous red 
lines at leisure.” ; 

Such were our methods and such were the disasters which befell 
our arms in America, until Pitt came to power. 

Pitt selected for their merit, Generals such as Howe and Wolfe. 

Lord Howe a General at 34, trusted and worshipped by all under 

Howe, 1756. him, had learned his profession by scouting 

and skirmishing himself with friendly natives 

in their backwoods. Strict in disciplineshe had new ideas and good 
reasons for all he insisted on. 
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He abolished the powdered wig and the long tail coat, and made 
his men work with their heads, . 

His early loss was a calamity felt by all. 

And Wolfe—we all know about him—we all know of his victories 

Wolf at Louisburg and Quebec, and how he helped 
otto 8780 to pass supremacy in America from French - 
.to English hands. 

What were his methods ? this young General of 32 who had made 
his name by the wonderful state of efficiency to which he had brought 
his Battalion in peace time. We are told that he called for the best 
marksmen, the most active and. intelligent men from the Regular 
Battalions, and formed them into what was then a new idea.—Light 
Infantry Regiments. We read how at some manceuvres, when these 
Light Infantry were practising for the coming fight at Louisburg— 
many officers expressed their surprise at the expertness of the men 
and the novelty of the performance—-and one officer told Wolfe that 
it reminded him of what he had read of in Xenophon.—“ Yes, ” said 
Wolfe, “ that is where! got the idea from—our friends here are astoni- 
shed because they have not read history.” 

And we see the good results of Wolfe's Light Infantry training, 
when we read how the gallant French Garrison seized every oppor- 
tunity of making sorties, how there were frequent skirmishes, but 
that our men having learned a method of attacking and retreat- 
ing behind hills, invariably compelled the French to retire. 

I will not go further into such old history—I do not say that it was 
these Light Infantry methods alone which won us America, but I do 
claim that it was these methods and these lessons which produced 
the famous Light Infantry of Peninsula days, 

In 1803, when Napoleon was pacing the cliffs at Boulogue, and 

Sir John Moore, 1803. hoe his g miles of soldiers—Sir John 
oore, on the opposite shore, was training 
the Light Division at Shorncliffe. 

‘No more important results,” says General Maurice" were ever 
obtained in peace training for war, than those which were deduced 
from Sir J. Moore’s experiments at Shorncliffe Camp.” , 

“The troops,” says Moore’s brother in his biography, ‘' were trained 
to exact discipline, Sir J. Moore possessed the valuable talent of in- 
structing the officers in their duties and of rendering the soldiers 

expert in the use of their arms and swift at manceuvring.” 

We know how Napoleon changed his mind, and moved from Bau- 
logue to Ulm and Austerlitz. 

We know how, within a day of Ulm, Nelson settled the question 
of invasion at Trafalgar. 

Thus the Light Division were not required at home. 

But we know how later, in the Peninsula, they justified the 
methods and training of Sir John Moore. How they bore the brunt 
of that retreat on Corunna—and how there was not a fight or a skir- 
mish from Roleia to Toulouse—in which that famous Light Division 
did not take a distinguished part. 

Then after the Peninsula came Waterloo. At Quatre Bras the 
old Light Division under Picton again lived up to its skirmishing 
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fame—but, on the limited field of Waterloo, there was little scope for 
such tactics. 

The good Light Infantry work done in the Peninsula seems to 
have been lost sight of after Waterloo, and we find Sir Harry Smith 
regretting the fact. 

“ Waterloo,” he writes, ‘for all its political glory destroyed the 

Sir H. Smith on Light field movement of the British Army, so scienti- 
troop drill. fically laid down by Dundas, so improved on 
by that hero of war and drill—Sir John Moore.” All that Light 
Troop duty which he taught, is now replaced by heavy manceuvres, 
and because the Prussians and Russians do not know how to move 
quicker—we forscoth must adopt their ways—although Picton’s divi- 
sion, at Quatre Bras, nobly showed what British Infantry could do, 
and how they could resist cavalry in any shape.” 

The fact is that after Waterloo, not only skirmishing but all sol- 
diering went out of fashion—there were however those who took a 
keen interest—and who saw how essential it is to keep up the effi- 
ciency of the Army in peace time. 

We find a book written by aa eats of the §2nd Light 

. Infantry in which, with the weight of one who 

Colonel. Gamiers,3297:1 seas (ion experience, he piyocales the im- 
portance of skirmishing. He mentions in this book (published 1837) 
the same points which we with our later experience know to be still 
the secrets of good skirmishing—points which I will go into later on. 

In the ranks he advocates ‘an instantaneous state of unreflecting 
machinery,” but the skirmisher he says, and he says it ata time 
when to think at all was considered a crime—*' the skirmisher must 
think for himself.”’ 

Let us now pass on some 30 years and Be ae to America, It 

. bes r is over a hundred years since the 
American Civil War, 1860-6, aysof Wolfe. We find the great 
Civil war going on between North and South. A war begun 
between civilians and amateurs with neither experience nor dis- 
cipline to helpthem. A war in which the Americans, prompted by 
their national cuteness and common sense, and taught by years of ex- 
perience, became the best soldiers of their time. 

How did they fight ? 

“ As skirmishers, and modern battles,” says Colonel Hend- 
erson, “are to a very great extent fought out in lines of skir- 
mishers, they were admirable. The men realized very quickly the 
advantage of shelter. The advance by rushes from one cover to 
another, and the gradually working up by this method of the firing- 
line to effective range (the method which all experience shows to be 
the true one), this method became the general rule.” 

The next war we come to is very different—it is a fight between 
professionals—bet ween two great rival 
nations whose very existence had 
depended for centuries on their military efficiency. 

No campaign has been studied more closely than the Franco- 
German War of 1870. 


Franco-German War, 1870. 
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The Germans were victorious, and from that day have beea 
considered the authorities on war. Every move of every: Geseral, 
intentional or accidental, has been fully discussed, and every action, 
real or imaginary, of the great Von Moltke, has been qnoted for futute 
guidance. But in the study of this war, and in considering German 
methods, where I think so many go wrong, it is that they forget 
the hopeless inefficiency of the French, and they forget too, how 
often the mistakes of the Generals were retrieved by the splendid 
devotion and sense of duty of the men and of the regimental officers. 

It is for this reason, that I like best to comsult the Silesian 
Infantry Captain—Boguslavski. With his regiment he served 
throughout, and saw hard fighting. What he saw he notéd, and thought 
over—and produced a book called ‘ Tactical Deductions on the 
Campaign,” a book which was so far in advance of its time that it is 
almost up-to-date today. Skirmishing is throughout the keynote of 
that book. 

“At Woerth, Mars la Tour, and Gravelotte, ’’ he says, “ there 
was a surging backwards and forwards of swarms of skirmishers on 
both sides, such as probably the world never saw before on the 
battle-field ’, and later he says——“ Nowadays, with very few excep- 
tions, the swarm of skirmishers is really the only serviceable forma- 
tion.” 

And General Sheridan, with the reputation and the long ex- 
perience won in America, he too’saw 
the same thing. He was attached to 
the German Head Quarter Staff. Writing home to General Lee after 
the war, he confirms this Infantry Captain’s statement when he 
says—— One thing was especially noticeable—the scatteréd condi- 
tion of the men when going into battle, and their scattered ‘cohdi- 
tion when engaged. At Gravelotte, Beaumont and Sedan the men 
were £0 scattered thatthe affair looked like thousands of men en- 
gaged in a deadly skirmish, without any regard to lines of forma- 
tion. So far as I have been able to see, though the tactics have been 
good, the battles have been won by the good square fighting of the 
men and Regimental Officers .” 

I think the Germans won their three wars too easily—their eyes 
were only half opened at the time to the change of conditions, and 
now 30 years later, their eyes are almost closed, to what Colonel 
Henderson calls‘ The Revolution wrought by the new weapon.” 

In theory they see the necessity for encouraging individuality, 
but in practice they rely, a3 Colonel 
Henderson says, “on the momen- 
tam of the mass rather than the skill of the imdividual.” 

If you want German theory, read Von der Goltz or othere—there 
are books and books of it—but analyzed—there is very little of 
nse in them which can not be found far more simply and clearly 
expressed, in such books as—Col. Pilcher’s, or Count Steraberg's, 
experiences in South Africa. 

In practice what do we see in Germany ? I was at some mene 
ceuvres in Germany last year. The Emperor was there. A hill on 
which I was standmg was being attacked. A long regular line of 


General Sheridan. 


German Tactics. 
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some 500 infantry, each man encumbered by 6olb. kit, lay down 
shoulder to shoulder, lined the crest and fired endless blank. Two 
young soldiers near me got into a small gravel pit a few yards out 
of the alignment (just the place for them). They were called back and 
sworn at. About 2,000 Infantry attacked this hill. On they came, 
regardless of cover, in a dense mob—at 300 yards from the position, 
the mounted officers dismounted—presently bayonets were fixed, 
bugles blew and drums beat and a crowd of yelling men, in very 
heavy marching order, jostling each other over 4 deep in places, 
charged and carried the position. 

It is laid down in some German books that a good shout encour- 
ages the assailant and demoralizes the defender. Putting myself 
in the place of the defender, and judging from my own experience 
of such situations—I cannot say that I felt demoralised. I felt 
inclined to say what the American Officer said to the German officers 
at Pekin when he saw the “ parade march”? for the first time— what 
sort of tomfoolery is that ?”” 

Yes, asColonel Henderson says, ‘‘ Too little experience of war 
results in want of common sense and the uniformity of the drill 
ground in every phase of the soldier's training. Uniformity is simple, 
it is easily taught, it iseminently picturesque, it hasa specious ap- 
pearance of power and discipline, especially when compared with the 
irregular movements of a Swarm of skirmishers.” 

“ Furthermore,” he says “ it is less difficult to train men to work 
in mass than independently, thus order, steadiness, and uniformity 
become a fetish; officers and men are drilled, not trained, and all 
individuality, however it may be encouraged by the regulations, in 
practice is quietly suppressed.” 

I will only give one more instance from history—an episode in 
the Russo-Turkish war of 1878. 

General Gurko was doing all he knew to capture a Turkish 

Russo-Turkish War, 1878, position at Gorni Dubnik. At 9 AM. 
he opened the attack with a concen- 
trated fire from 56 guns, and with three columns of infantry. The 
infantry which included the Guards, the pick of the Russian Army, 
were launched repeatedly to the attack—they assaulted with great 
gallantry, but each time were driven back with heavy loss, by the 
Turkish fire. For hours this went on and each new assault was 
promptly beaten down by the Turks. At 3 P.M., after 6 hours’ fight- 
ing, Gurko called for one last simultaneous effort, but this too failed. 

The Russians were now only 100 to 400 paces from the Turks, 
They could not advance, and they could not retire. There seemed no- 
thing for Gurko to do, but to wait for darkness and then either 
assault once more or retire. But the men of the Guards took the matter 
into their own hands, they had tried it, Gurko’s way, and failed ; they 
now tried it their own way. About 4 P.M., a few of the more daring 
sprang up and darted across to some cover in front of them; more 
followed this lead, and presently the game “ caught on of daring each 
Other to dash from cover to cover. Some were shot down, but soon 
hundreds had worked their way right into the ditch of the Turkish 
redoubt. Here they were safe-~-for any Turk who exposed himself 
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to fire down into the ditch was soonshot down by the Russians 
covering their comrade’s advance. 

Dusk was setting in--the ditch was full of Russians—suddenly 
the Guardsmen leaptup and with onerush took the redoubt. No 
better comment on this episode could be found, than the words of the 
war correspondent—MacGahan : 

“This first battle of the Russian Guard,” said he, “has proved 

MasGikes them to be the best soldiers of the 
i Army, because while clinging ever 
to the determination of carrying the redoubt, as their governing 
motive, they had shrewdness enough to recognise the value of cover— 
as a means of effecting their end with the least loss. The Guards 
have learnt in one day, what the infantry of the line have failed to 
find out in all their many fights. The Guatas: the picked men of 
all Russia, have proved themselves better soldiers than the honest 
stupid soldiers of the line, in that, in a single day they have discard- 
ed all the woodenness of their parade training, and have won an 
important victory inthe only way it was possible to obtain success, 
and this—the spontaneous, self-helpful initiative on the part of the 
soldiers—is the reason why I consider the battle of Gorni Dubnik is 
the most interesting piece of fighting in all the war.” 

I hope that these instances from history have not been waste 
of yourtime. Perhapsthey have—for whatever may be thought on the 
Continent—with us the importance of skirmishing is now an established 
fact. It is the Infantry which decides the battle, and it is by good 
skirmishing, as our drill book points out, that they will do it. 

This fact then being granted it remains for us to see— 

1, What it is the skirmisher has to do. 

2. How he is to do it. 

3. How we are totrain him to do what he has to do. 

4. Finally, when he has been trained, how are we to ensure 
that when left to himself in battle, he will do well ? 

If a man was to come and say, “‘ What am [ to do to be a good 

L. What the skirmisher hasto do. Skirmisher >” What wouldone answer ? 


It is a big question—too big a question to answer fully in one 
lecture, 

The skirmisher must shoot straight, that implies the whole 
question of musketry. He must work with the intelligence, cunning, 
boldness and resolution of the scout—scouting in itself isa big sub- 
ject.. 

The skirmisher may be attacking or defending, advancing or 
retiring, he may be alone or he may be one of a large swarm working 
together. To go fully into all these situations would draw one far from 
one’s subject, But one great principle is common toall, There is one 
rule we can lay down for every skirmisher. 

“He must present the smallest possible target for the shortest 

A rule for all skirmishers. possible time, while at the same time 
doing his best to carry out his object— 
whatever that object may be.” 
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‘Tf you are shooting,” I say, “ you must do all you know to hit 
what you aim at, but show yourself as little as possible.” If you are 
“ seouting” you must see all you possibly can, but be seen yourself as 
little as possible.” “If you are to attack—go in and win! intend to get 
there !” “ If you are defending, hang on and swear to stay there—Re- 
member Wellington’s order which was carried out sq well and won the 
battle of Waterloo. There is no other order he said, ‘ but to hold your 
ground to the last man.’ ” 

But whether yey are attacking or defending, advancing or retir- 
ing, alone or co-operating with others—remember there must be the 
smallest possible target exposed for the shortest possible time. 

That is the way to succeed jn your object—whatever your object 
may be. That was the seeret of Wolf’s Light Infantry. It was how 
the Russian Guardsmen succeeded at Gorni Dubnik. It is still the 
secret of success against the improved weapons of today, and the more 
weapons improve, the more rapid and accurate their fire, the more 
smokeless and noiseless their powder, by so much more will the impor- 
tance of good skirmishing increase. 

It is obvious that in order to offera minimum of exposure, 
How to skirmish. men must extend. 

It is also obvious that when men are extended they are less under 
control as each inan gets nearer the enemy, it becomes less and less 
possible, and finally utterly impossible for superiors to superintend 
and assist him. As the range, accuracy, and rapidity of fire of the 
rifle increase, each individual will be thrown more and more on his own 
resources. It wili have to be left to him more and more touse his own 
head, to get himself to the best place, and to do his best possible 
toward the common end. 

What that common end is, he must be clearly told and clearly 
understand before starting. Let us suppose it to be an attack. He 
must know before he starts, what point he is wanted to attack, who is 
going to direct on to that point, and how it is intended to carry out 
the attack, Probably the attack will be carried out in successive 
lines of skirmishers, co-operating with their fire, gradually working 
forward and merging in one strong firing line, which will get as near 
as ever it can to the enemy. This firing line may merely be required 
to hold the enemy in front, while the assault is delivered elsewhere, or 
it may be reinforced and called on to assault the position. But the 
individual must know how to work his way forward. How to make 
the most (both for firing and advancing) of accidents of ground, of 
walls, ditches and cover. He must realize how grass, bushes, a simi- 
larity of colour, and even the fact of remaining motionless, may afford 
him caver from view. He must know and decide before each start, 
where to go and how to get there—whether to crawl, or stalk, or crouch 
down, or get up and run for it. He should never give time for an 
aimed shot. He must realize that the positions he takes up, as he 
works his way forward, must depend on the good of the whole. He 
must not mask the fire of others, he must not crowd where there is no 
room, he must not lose touch, he may have to lie flat and still in 


the open. 
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He must do all be can to co-operate and keep touch, and to pass 
on orders and signals, so that all know what to do. 

He must rally and get back to control whenever occasions arise, 
asd remember the danger which comes froma confusion of units. 
All these things the skirmisher must know. There is much too he 
should know of the effect of fire, but this comes rather under the 
head of Musketry. WhenI was at Hythe last July, as much time al- 
most was spent.on skirmishing as on shooting, and for this reason— 
I suppose—that though shooting straight is the first and most important 
accomplishment of the Infantryman, if he cannot skirmish, he cannot 
get to the right place to shoot from. If he cannot take cover, he may 
not live to shoot twice. I must also place outside my limits such 
questions as the duties of leaders, control by superiors or co-operation 
of parties. pad % 

Next—how are we to train the skirmisher ? that is the difficulty, 

Infantry officers know well the diffi- 

How are we to train the skir- culty of getting good intelligent skir- 

misher. mishing in peace time. Those too 

who have tried it, know how difficult it isin war. We know it is 
difficult, but we realize the necessity for it. 

We realize how far_more demoralizing it is to be shot at, today, 
than it was in 1870. We congratulate ourselves that our troops in 
South Africa, stood the test fully as well as those of 1870; but at the 
same time we acknowledge mistakes and see the importance of adap- 
ting our methods, 

The critics on the Continent, who sneered at our troops in South 
Africa, do they still see visions of officers waving their swords and 
shouting ‘‘ Vorwerts!” to masses of patriotic conscripts? can they see 
the real picture, officers and men crouching behind what cover they can 
get—unable to see—unable to hear—hit, but unable to hit back? And 
as they crouch behind their cover, do they see the ground before them 
ploughed up like dust in a tropical hail-storm?. Do they picture them. 
selves braving this storm as they make each fresh rush forward?, Do 
they realize this going on with ever-increasing intensity for over 3,000 
yards?. Do they realize the difficulty of inter-communication, control 
and co-operation under such circumstances?. It may be that in an 
Army of conscripts and socialists it is risky to encourage individuali- 
ty. It may be that they are reluctant to face the great difficulty of a 
change, or it may be jealousy, but whatever the cause there are still 
many who refuse to acknowledge that the modern rifle has, as Col. 
Henderson says, “wrought a revolution”, We have been taught that 
fact in a practical school, and are ready to face the difficulty. 

Yes, it is far more difficult to train the soldier today, the duties 

Di eyed he has to learn are more difficult, and 
ifficulty in training. 


yet the time at our disposal has been 
reduced. In France, they see that notime must be wasted. “ Nothing”, 


they say in their drill book, “is to be taught which is not necessary 
in war,” ‘ 


But is that not going rather far ?. 
__Is it waste af time to teach the recruit to present arms and to 
do it assmartly as ever he can?, Is it labour lost for the Rifleman 
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to polish his belt?. Is it a mistake for the gunner or trooper to bur- 
nish his steel ?. 

In South Africa there were those who put smartness aside; but 
as arule it was those regiments which are smartest in peace time, 
which fought best at the front. 

When one looks at the French Army, one is inclined to doubt 
their wisdom in this matter. 

But if we are to get men well trained, if they are to enlist for 
three years, if they are to be taken for guards and fatigues—we must, 
if onlyto save time, cut out of our training all that is useless, We 
must be as clear and as simple as possible in what we do teach—we 
must have good officers to teach and intelligent men to learn and 
besides all this we must put in more work. 

I will not dwell on so unpopular a subject. I willonly ask you to 

Work compare the work done by the average 

: infantry soldier, with that done by 

the cavalry or artillery. Compare him with the sepoy in India, or 

the conscript in Germany. Compare him with the blue-jacket or 

with any other profession, and you must own he is not overworked, 
and yet work is a secret of success. 


And surely if, without taking life too seriously, one could bring 
the average soldier to see the importance of his work—if one could 
remind him of those days when all Eugland looked to the soldier in 
suspense—if he could be made to see that that day may come 
again and that he may be put to still greater tests—further, if we 
could see that there is a great deal in what Ruskin said—that “lost 
minutes now may mean lost lives (or worse, lost honour) then.”—if 
we could do this, without taking life too seriously—surely it should 
help us to work. 


And again in the actual work we must appeal to the ima- 
gination. We must open the eyes 
of the mind. We cannot show our 
man the real thing, but we should try to let him see as clear a 
picture of it as possible. Read from the graphic accounts of Rifle- 
man Harris, or of Archibald Forbes or Linesman or others, and see 
if it does not add to the interest of the training, and help to get that 
keenness which alone can produce the best results. 


Buck the men up with accounts of good deeds done in the past. 
Tell them how pluck, devotion, comradeship, esprit-de-corps, loyalty 
and patriotism, have each before now won the day; and do not hesitate 
to put the other picture before them, and show them how want of 
such virtues has lead to defeat or dishonour. “Once you get esprit- 
de-corps in a ship,” said the Captain of one of the finest battleships 

2 in Malta, “once you have got that, 

Captain Prothero. you need not bother about the 

rest.’ That is what he saidto me, and I do firmly believe that a 
secret of training is to put the right sprit into all ranks, 


There are details of training it is difficult to settle. “How far 
for instance, is it necessary to teach a man to take cover ?”” 


Imagination. 
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In his evidence before the War Commission, Colonel Carr of 
the Royal Scots Fusiliers, says‘ he would go so far as to say that 
Cover (Colonel Carr of R. 8. Fus) the cover of which we hear so much, 
co" might be cut out of the drill book 
altogether, because when men are under fire they will take cover 
instinctively and that the chief difficulty is to get men to leave cover.” 
But [ say, “ Train them in every detail of taking cover—train 
them to use ground intelligently (they are bad at it by nature), train 
them to shoot from cover (it is twice as difficult—train them to 
manceuvre when officers and men are lying with their noses glued 
to the ground, it is ten times more difficult), Train them that they 
have got to leave cover, and that cover is only the means towards 
the end. When they understand and can do these things, do not 
worry them more; but it is risking a lot if you leave these things to 
their instinct when the time comes.” 

Another question is, how far are the Germans right in doing all 
their parades in marching order. 

Marching is all important and the infantry soldier must be able 
to carry his kit; but when it comes to the actual fight, can a man 
skirmish with 6olb. on his back, will they not discard their kits for the 
attack? And if not, will not the man with the free use of his body win 
the day, and then be able to help himself from the kit of the enemy? 

I think we are right to do these things in light order, but at the 
same time I think our men should have a separate kit for such work, 
They should have, as Count Sternberg suggests, “suitable clothes 

Kit strengthened with leather at the knees 
‘ and elbows” and further no man 
should be called on to skirmish with accoutrements which he ma: 
have to polish up for guard next day. How can a man take cover if 
he is afraid of spoiling his belt, or if he is thinking of what he calls his 
“ compo,’—his compensation for clothing ? 

One more point only, the question of cavalry. I will content 
myself with putting one question to 
Cavalry. ‘‘ What would you advise the 
skirmisher to do when he is attacked by Cavalry?” Sir Harry. 
Smith writing after the Peninsula and Waterloo said, that good 
British Infantry could resist cavalry in any shape. 

Boguslavski, who saw the charge of the French Cuirassiers at 
Worth and many other engagements—says in his book, “ Our Infantry 
repulsed without exception all attasks of French Cavalry, generally 
receiving them in lines of skirmishers, closed a little more than usual. 

The Infantry weapon has made great strides since then, In 
spite of this, there are those, especially in Frange, who claim that the 
sword and the lance will still play havoc with infantry. 

Have they any secret we do not know of? Are they depending on 
the non-stopping power of the bullet (a very serious question)? Have 
they some new tactics? Will they perhaps charge in widely extended 
lines and converge at full galop on the point of attack? What is 
your advice to the skirmisher, what formation should we adopt 
if attacked by cavalry ? 


Cavalry. 
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Lastly, how are we to ensure that when left to himself the skirmisher 
will do well? 

There is only one way, and that is by discipline. There must 

Discipline be in him something of that old-time 

r discipline, that “ instantaneous state 

of unreflecting machinery,” that “state when the limbs obey before 

the order has passed from ear to brain”. Something of that instinct 

of obedience which is got by the steady drill and drudgery of the 

pone ground, and the strict observance of minute regulations and 
details. 

But there must also be intelligence, and a good spirit. Men must 
understand how to combine these three. Just as they know when to 
put ona tunic or when to roll up their shirt sleeves and work—so they 
should know what is wanted of them in discipline. They must have 
that high order of discipline which we find in Wolfe's picked Infan- 
try, or in Sir John Moore's Light Brigade—that discipline which made 
them excel, whether skirmishing or fighting shoulder to shoulder, 
which raised them so high that they were pointed at as models for all 
others to copy. 

This discipline was not got by bullying and badgering the 
men. Inan old letter of Wolfe’s we find “I thank the Lord that 
our officers profess a sense of duty and spirit which needs no quicken- 

Wolfe on discipline, 2gth Novem- ing, no urging. I explained the nature 
ber 1757. of our discipline some days ago 
to the Prince of Wales who is extremely desirous of being in- 
formed in such things. I told him that there was in the corps a 
necessary degree of obedience, joined with high spirit of service and 
love of duty, with which he seemed greatly pleased, knowing well 
that from good inclinations, joined with order and discipline, great 
military performances usually spring.” 

Neither was it by sternness and severity that Colonel Beckwith 
and the old g5th maintained the high 
discipline which elicited the praise of 
Cranford and Wellington. It is told how he used to let his Battalion 
rest, not worrying the soldiers with drills on the barrack yard parades, 
but rather encouraging amusements and sports which refreshed and 
reanimated them. 

In South Africa there were those who pointed at the Boers, the 
Volunteers and the Irregulars, and said “‘ Look how well they get on 
they are not machines, that is why ghey succeed when Regulars fail.” 

In America, 33 years before, the same thing was said. It became 
the fashion to think that patriotism and intelligence could succeed 
without the ‘‘ habit of discipline.” 

The “ Thinking Bayonet’? was more popular than the “ machine 

. ° made soldier”. But what did the 

The “Thinking Bayonet: leaders of those “ thinking bayonets” 


Rife Brigade Discipline. 


? 
s Stonewall Jacksone-the most successful of them, kept his men 
drilling 7 hours a day and insisted on strict attention to detail. 
Lee pointed out how lives and opportunities were being lost 
how panics and defeats were being courted by want of discipline. He 
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tried to make his men understand how Obedience alone could secure 
health, efficiency, safety, combination and victory. 

“ Men,” said he, ‘‘ must be habituated to obey, or they cannot 
be controlled in battle.” 

And Hill, another leader, says, ‘There is as much need 
of the machine-made soldier, as of the self-reliant soldier; for the 
concentrated blow is always the most effective blow.” 

And in South Africa surely there is now no question, among 
experts, as to which of these two came out best. 

The sportsman born, the patriot and the volunteer have much in 
their favour. The law-abiding, self- 
: respecting citizen will not break out 
and give trouble, but none of these without training will have that 
which makes the machine-made soldier (for all his fault) the best— 
that “ battle-discipline’’ which makes him forget himself for his 
duty, and gives the great force of unity to large armies. 

Discipline, which Sir Charles Napier calls ‘the backbone of 
soldiers,’ and Colonel Henderson “the life blood of armies” fhat, at 
its very best. is what is required to-day. 

All this talk may seem Utopian ideal, and not practical. I agree 

‘Cancioaion: that too much talking is a mistake. 


Batt!e discipline. 


Talk of high ideals—may seem pearls misplaced, when we recall 
some of the faces we have seen in the ranks, the man with canteen 
written all over his features, the man with the open mouth, or the man 
paralyzed by the parade ground. I agree that the Army is no place 
for wasters. 

And when one sces visions of tired men at the end of a long 
field-day, it may seem a mockery to talk of ‘darting from cover to 
cover.” 

I agree that would not be the occasion on which to call for such 
efforts. 

But if there is anything | have learned in South Africa, it is to 
know and appreciate the true, great value of the British soldier on 
service, to see what he will do when well trained and to realize how 
much more can be done with one good well trained man, than any 
number of wasters. 

Nothing in this imperfect world is perfect. It may be ideal, but 
stillthe nearer we get to the ideal, 
the better will be our chance of success 
and success. As Wolfe says, ‘‘ that is in the hands of Providence; but, 
he says, “ it is open to every man to do his own part handsomely.” 


Success. 
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A NATIONAL CHINESE RENAISSANCE. 


BY 
KILWORTH. 


In order to have some locus standi in dealing with this question, 
I must perforce introduce the personal element fora moment. I have 
but lately severed my connection with China. I have seen the 
country at peace and also during 1900 when she was arrayed against 
the world. I have seen the Chinese Government both as a 
outsider and as an employé; and I was able to discuss mattets with 
the Chinese in their own tongue. It was predicted after the Chinese 
Japanese war of 1895, that China would then, among other reforms, 
deal with her army and remodel it on western methods. How far 
have facte, so far, proved this theory to have been right? People 
drew from the analogy of the stupendous, peaceful and_ successttl 
revolution of the constitution of Japan, the corollary that the same 
may happen in China. 

What are the facts at the present moment? Nearly ten years 
ago Japan pricked the Chinese bubble. China should have leant 
alesson. Far from it. ‘The Chinese still think the ways of their 
ancestors the best in existence, and any slight reforms which my 
have been instituted are merely superficial and have been forced 00 
them by pressure from without. As soon as this pressure is relaxed, 
they will go back into their old ways. And what hope is there ol 
even the present futile amount of pressure continuing, in the fact 
of acute international jealousies among the foreign powers? Thett 
is practically no pressure or desire from within to start reform. The 
Reform Party consists of afew “foreign-educated’”’ Chinese (the 
Porccee to the population is nominal) who do desire reforms. 

hey are used as puppets by the bigger mandarins to further private 
intrigues, so as to increase the power of those officials or to humble 
that of their opponents. 

The mere knowledge of the coup d'etat of 1898, when the 
Reform Party’s star was in the ascendant, and even the Emperors 
attention was attracted during a few brief months, should show the 
powerlessness of that party. For even the Emperor was impriso® 
and practically dethroned on account of his connection with that 
party j various leaders were beheaded; and those who fled, like 

ang yu Wei, only escaped death by foreign intervention # 
protection, and are still fugitives abroad, flitting from place to plat 
to avoid their doom. Itis impossible to argue, from the Japae* 
Reformation, that there may be asimilar event in China. . 
Japanese characteristic is an intense, almost fanatically—religi™ 
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loyalty to their country. They are desirous to learn and have a 
natural aptitude for assimilating foreign ideas. They have sent 
abroad commissions to investigate every imaginable subject—from 
naval and military matters even to the various forms of religion. 
The Japanese who are sent abroad to study are given every incen- 
tive by receiving good appointments on their return. The reforms 
adopted by the Japanese are instituted, because they see in them 
means of improving the status of their country, rather than for the 
sake of the reforms themselves. The Japanese are always looking 
forward. 

The Chinese, on the other hand, do not possess loyalty to their 
country. They revere and love their old customs. Not because 
they are Chinese ; but because they are those of their ancestors. 
They hate the foreigner—not so much because he is the possible 
enemy of their country, as because his ways differ from those of 
their ancestors, and his presence tends to necessitate change in 
those same ancestral customs. That is the keynote of the Chinese 
character—reverence for their ancestors and all that pertains to 
them. The Chinese arc always mentally looking back. The 
Chinese, therefore, are loyal to the head of their clan or family, and 
will only be loyal tothe head of the State so long as he conforms 
to the time-honoured usages. This fact is borne out daily. A 
servant cannot accompany his master unless he gets the permission 
of the head of his family. Failing that, he will rather throw up 
a lucrative job. That is why there can never be cohesion in 
the nation. The family or clan is the unit to be considered. 
Various Chinese go abroad on their own initiative to be educated, 
On their return, do they get good appointments, and thus any 
influence, so as to be in a position to bring in reforms? Never. 
Lest others should be encouraged to go and follow their pernicious 
example, Even Chinese who have been accredited as ambassadors 
abroad, on their return to China, do not get high appointments, It 
is only through the efforts of the American Minister at Peking that 
Wu-ting-fang, lately at Washington, has been given his present 
appointments. 

It is a common belief among those who do not know the Chinese 
intimately, that there is no reason why in the next few generations 
China should not, if properly led, turn out of Asia every European 

ower now holding territory there. What do recent facts show? 
England, Russia and Germany have seized territory where and when 
it has suited them, and Japan is now claiming a protectorate over a 
large country owning the Suzerainity of China (vfs, Korea), and 
Russia is manceuvring to obtain Manchuria—a country larger than 
Germany; an integral part of China; and the home of the ruling 
dynasty. But, it will be replied, this is due to the fact that the 
Chinese are not properly led. Doubtless ; but where is this intelli- 
gent leader to come from ? Certainly not from among the Chinese. 

In 1900 the Chinese Army reinforced by religious fanatics 
(i.e., Boxers) met foreigners of all nationalities. They made a furious 
attack on Tientsin. They were numerically superior; the troops 
were drawn largely from the “foreign drilled ” contingent ; and they 
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possessed a great superiority in guns. On the other side was an 
unfortified commercial town defended at first by civilians, and later 
by small reinforcements of soldiers and sailors of many nationalities. 
Could a force have been less homogenuous ? Speaking many different 
languages, trained in different methods of drill and tactics, subject 
to inevitable international jealousies and hampered by private dis- 
agreements among the commanders ; and yet they managed to with- 
stand the most determined attacks by the Chinese. Those Chinese, 
many of them, wrought up into religious fervour, and firmly believing 
that the bullets of the foreigners could not harm them, but would turn 
to water—until they were disillusioned practically! At Peking were a 
number of civilians, women and children, a few Legation guards, and 
numerous Chinese refugees, all of whom were suffering from the 
same international disabilities as the inhabitants of Tientsin. They 
had hardly any guns, little ammunition for those they did possess, and 
only defences improvised after the attack had begun, They were in 
the midst of a populous city and surrounded by houses, close at hand, 
on all sides. On the other hand the Chinese possessed plenty of 
men, guns and ammunition; a commanding position on the 40 foot 
Tartar City wall, overlooking the Legation quarter at short range, 
and also numerous high towers built on the walls themselves. They 
could approach anywhere under cover to within too yards of the 
Legation defences, and often closer, and then could fire at their 
leisure through loop-holed walls. And yet they could not manage 
to rush the Legations. I grant you that counsels were much divided 
among the Chinese authorities. But there was a very large and 
powerful party earnestly desiring the destruction of the Legation. 
Where co these troops show signs of possessing qualities which 
would make them the “best troops in the worid”’? They did not 
possess the physical courage to make one rush, in their hundreds, 
across a few yards of open ground, in order to overwhelm an 
extended line of weak defences held by men, weakened by priva- 
tions and anxiety and unused, largely, to fighting. Nor did they 
possess any leaders who could get them to carry out this rush. The 
reason is not far to seek. The Chinese, by instinct and throughout 
history, have sincerely despised the naval or military career. That is 
why we see a civil mandarin made a General or an Admiral. Accord- 
ing to Chinese notions any civil official is capable of undertaking a 
naval or military command, and, moreover, without any previous 
training. It is, of course, only accepted because it will give better 
chance of “ squeeze” than the present berth occupied by the civil 
official. ‘You would as soon use the best steel to make a key, asa 
good man to make a soldier ” is a Chinese proverb. We consider the 
men who lay down their lives for their country more or less as heroes. 
They dump the deceased soldier in any bit of waste laod to save ex- 
nse—unless the relatives take over the Lody and provide a funeral. 
Neither officers nor men have any pride in their profession. They lack 
the enthusiasm of patriotism, be they soldiers, or be they civilians. 
There is hardly a decent leader ora self-respecting soldier to be 
found. Do Lord Wolseley and others think they can change the 
national genius of such a people with the wave of a wand—in “two or 
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three yeats”” forsooth! Every instinct they possess is against change 
as change, and especially against the changes necessary to modernise 
their army. For does it not conflict with ancestral worship? Long 
before such a change can come over the land, China will have 
dissolved into space and ceased to exist asa nation, a victim to 
partition. % 

They seem to forget the—to us—extraordinary decentralisation 
which exists in the Government of China. The Viceroy of a pro- 
vince as long as he keeps down rebellion, pays the required tribute 
to the central government, and does not become so powerful as to 
alarm the Peking officials, can do almost anything in his province. 
He can tax his people as much as Ae likes or ¢hey will stand. He can 
have as large, or as small, an army as he likes, so long as he fulfils the 
conditions just mentioned. The army may consist of any branch, in 
any proportion he pleases; and he may arm them with any weapon 
which may take his fancy. He is equally free in the terms of service, 
pay, promotion, or uniform. The Tai-ping Rebellion may occur to us 
as an example of what the Chinese can do when wellled. But the 
Chinese believed Gordon possessed magical powers, and so his followers 
really attacked ill-led, undisciplined mobs of their own compatriots, 
and defeated them. At present the army in each province owes 
allegiance theoretically to the Emperor ; but practically to the local 
governor. Suppose orders are sent toa Viceroy to mobilise his army 
against a certain enemy. If it does not suit him, or if he has been paid 
by the enemy ; and if he thinks he is strong enough to defy the central 
government—this largely varies with the distance he is from Peking— 
he will certainly send some excuse to headquarters and will not attack 
the enemy. How then can China as a whole have a homogeneous 
army in the countless myriads imagined by many sweeping all be- 
fore them. 

It may seem that I have unduly enlarged on the deficiencies 
of the Chinese in their army. But I have merely taken it as an 
example ofthe futility of trying to introduce reform in China, until 
they have abandoned the ultra-conservatism engendered by their 
cult of ancestral worship and all that it implies. The attempt at 
reforming the navy has been just as great a failure. England sent 
specially selected men to attempt this herculean task, When the 
fleet was practically tested in 1894, it failed miserably. The Chinese 
officers were terror-stricken; the shells were deficient in powder 
charges and mismanagement reigned supreme. That the British 
officers failed is no slur on them; for they were trying to achieve 
the impossible, It is all very well to say that the Government, if 
re-modelled on modern lines, could be properly administered and 
thus China could become a great power ; but who can break down 
the Chinese characteristics ? It is open to many men to introduce 
the personal element, like Gordon, and then, by working on Chinese 
lines, to produce certain results. But the moment signs are noticed 
of the wouldebe reformer working on other than Chinese lines, he is, 
by hook or by crook, got rid of and any good effect that he may have 
achieved will disappear with its originator in a fraction of the time 
that he has taken to bring about that effect. And reform on Chinese 
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lines can be no real reform. To the novice it seems as if reforms 
were perpetually about to be introduced. He reads, in what is the 
oldest daily periodical in the world, the Peking Government Gazette, 
an Imperial edict introducing, in fervid language, a reform, or . 
abolishing (sic) an abuse. It seems almost impossible to the western 
mind that an official gazette may be, and often is in all seriousness, 
meant to be disregarded. Why publish it ? The reasons are various. 
In the case of reforms, it often is necessary for the Court to publish a 
decree in order to quiet the troublesome demands of a Foreign 
minister, or of some influential mandarin who, it is known, is backed 
by some Legation. It must also be remembered that the tenets of 
Confucius and the other “ sages” are of high ethical value, mostly 
obeyed rather in the breach, than in the observance it is true; but 
still it is * good form ” to quote them. When, further, it is remem- 
bered that the Emperor occupies a distinct place in the theology of 
the Chinese, it is easy to understand that periodically the Peking 
Government publishes sententious decrees abolishing corruption, or 
enjoining zeal, among the mandarinate. It harms no one, for nobody 
will pay any attention, and it looks well! Nobody in China pays 
attention to what is said by the Chinese. It is necessary to hunt 
about and conjecture what they really mean, and that ig where the 
foreigner loses all grasp of the situation. It is so extremely difficult 
to judge what is in the mind of a Chinese. Their minds and our 
minds work, as it were, on different planes. And indeed, we are 
often just as much an enigma to the Chinese, as they may be to us. 
Starting with certain premises, foreigners will arrive at some appar- 
ently obvious conclusion. But the Chinese will arrive at, to them, an 
equally obvious conclusion, but probably diametrically opposed to 
what the foreigners had arrived at. This is the reason why so 
many and varied opinions are held as to the Chinese question. It is - 
futile for a bird of passage, such as a journalist, to go to China, and 
then after a short stay, to form his conclusions, In no country is it 
more true that “ appearances are deceptive,” 

There is only one chance of bringing about a Chinese Renais- 
sance—and that is not within the scope of practical politics. If some 
power—Japan for choice as being more akin to China and the cost of 
the Japanese salaries being far less than that of Europeans, were given 
a mandate by the powers, and also a free hand; then in the course 
of many years some impression might be made on Chinese customs. 
But, as | have said, this is not within practical politics, Interna. 
tional jealousies are rife. As soon as the Chinese appoint a 
foreigner with the idea of starting some reform at the instance of 
some particular Legation, the Legations who are its political 
opponents, immediately combine, first to oust the intruder, second to 
have the mandarin responsible for the appointment, brought into 
disgrace by means of the intrigues of his Chinese opponents, and 
third to neutralise all the work (and thereby any influence he may 
have acquired) of the foreigner concerned. 

Thus we see that a national Renaissance cannot come from 
within ; that it is stopped from coming from without both by the 
Chinese themselves and by the international rivalry which exists, and 
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so we come to the inevitable conclusion that it will not come at all. 
The only policy for those powers who are interested in the mainten- 
ance of the status quo, is to bolster up, as far as possible, this un- 
wieldy and inert mass of atoms and to put off, as long as _ possible, the 
day when active disintegration wil! set in. That day, be it far or be 
it soon, must come ; and then will come about the partition of China. 
The Chinese will make the best of subjects, They are naturally a 
law-abiding, peace-loving, thrifty, industrious, and intensely com- 
mercial race. All they want is to be left alone; to be allowed to 
trade, and to be given justice. But these qualities, even under the 
stimulating effect of Western civilisation under the various foreign 
governments, will not make the race combine to throw off the foreign 
yoke, Their lack of loyalty, as we understand it, and their want of 
homogencousness, will still further retard them from any _ hostile 
combination, Then the Chinese, under the agis of the different 
powers, will wake up and accept our civilisation. But this will not be 
a national Chinese Renaissance. 
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THE FOLLOWING LECTURE WAS DELIVERED BY LIEUTENANT- 
CoLonet J. G. HUNTER, COMMANDANT, 1toTH JATS, aT 
LUCKNOW IN JANUARY 1904. 


THE INSTRUCTION IN, AND THE IMPORTANCE OF, 
“RAPID PRELIMINARY FORMATIONS ” ‘IN THE 
TRAINING OF INFANTRY. 


Sir Locke Elliot and Gentlemen— 


* Colonel Woollcombe in his recent lecture at the B. P. R. A. 
Meeting at Meerut said (and I would ask you, gentlemen, to weigh 
each line of the quotation as it contains the subject of a lecture in 
itself), “ We have learnt that widely extended formations ‘are now- 
adays necessary, but | have often seen this idea misapplied, and a 
thin, extended line imagining it is possible to capture a position 
strongly held. The extension is for the purpose of getting over the 
ground, Fire effect, in the face of strong opposition, can only be 
attained by the use of the largest number of rifles it is possible to 
employ at a time. Far greater actual and moral effect will be pro- 
duced by the sudden outburst of fire from a large number of rifles, 
than from a slow drawn out fire from a few men in an extended line. 

We do not get to fire-discipline and fire-direction without a 
great deal of careful preliminary drill and training.” 

No one will dispute, gentlemen, that we cannot get over ground 
without ‘ Extended Formations,” and also that preliminary drill and 
training are necessary for perfection in fire-discipline and _fire-direc- 
tion. Irepeat no one will dispute that, but, what [ wish to try and 
show to-night is, that equal importance attaches to the preliminary 
training of ‘‘ Rapid Formations” to get over ground in extended 
order, 

Now, before I go any further I wish you to understand that I do 
not desire to convey the impression that I am in favour of any set 
form of stereotyped attack for infantry. We all now know that, not 
only is a set formation for attack not feasible, but it is absolutely 
forbidden. The drill book says, ‘‘ Although such system might appear 
capable of modification to meet different conditions, yet, constant 
practice in a stereotyped formation inevitably leads to want of elasti- 
city, accustoms all ranks to work by rule rather than by the exercise 
of their wits, and cramps both initiative and intelligence. In peace 
exercises, where blank cartridges take the place of bullets, the in- 
herent and paralysing defects of a normal system may easily escape 
notice ; in war they betray themselves in waste of life and _ failure. 
It is therefore strictly forbidden either to formulate or to practise 2 
normal form of either attack or defence. To the training of the 
troops in movements before the enemy, general principles and broad 
rules alone are applicable; and the practical Iniowledge of these 
principles and rules can only be instilled by intelligent instruction and 
constantly diversified exercises on broken ground.’ 
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Ido not know how those present interpret the paragraph I 
have quoted, but, I have met many officers who say it means, “ that you 
can act just as you please from start to finish inan attack.’ Now, I 
contend, they are wrongthere. The book clearly brings you to the 
starting point. It speaks of general principles and broad rules and, 
in fact, Part 4 is full of rules ana details, and then in section 217 
the book clearly lays down the distribution at the start. It lays down 
three distinct bodies. The 1st, to develop the attack, divided into 
scouts and firing line, the 2nd to reinforce,and 3rd, to keep “up 
your sleeve.” In other words, the book brings you to the starting 
post, and, what I contend is, that, if we all are to start from one 
common starting point, we must then have one set form of 
“Preliminary Formation,” and specially so, when acting in Brigade 
with an allotted frontage and a combined task with one or more 
other corps. I admit that as it is, things pan out all right, but there is 
a good deal of chaos in the beginning, and not one regiment has the 
faintest idea how its neighbour will start off, The matter is consi- 
dered a detail, one that does not come within the province of a 
Brigadier, and is left to unit Commanders, In some commands they 
start off in lines of Double Company Columns, This I think is wrong, 
for your strength is too equalised and your Firing Line gets too thick. 
T cannot see with such a formation how, in a limited frontage, 
you are going to get your men widely extended in front, as 
is often necessary. Moreover, I contend that it is vital that every 
regiment should be trained to assume this ‘‘ Preliminary Formation” 
from any formation it may happen to be in at the moment, that is, 
from Line, or whenin Column of Route, or from Quarter Column, 
or from Echelon, or, where it best adapts itself, from that excellent 
modern formation called “Assembly Formation.” I know, 
gentlemen, “ Assembly Formation” is much abused, but has it never 
struck you that it is a formation that calls forth much more 
brain power in the Company Commander than in the old Quarter 
Column Drill, where it more or less fell on the Commanding Officer ? 
1 admit the formation needs a change of organization, that is, the 
sections should be fairly strong as in the German Army, but still, 
the fact, in my humble opinion, remains, that it is an excellent 
formation, and one that lends itself to Battalion Drill as laid down 
in Infantry Training. It certainly does not lend itself to our old 
fashioned Battalion Drill, but that is now all exploded and comes 
under the head of “ Savage Warfare, or, Ceremonial Drill.’' I repeat 
that not only should a regiment be able to form “ Preliminary Forma- 
tion’ from any formation that it may happen to be in at the moment, 
but, it is absolutely vital that it should be able to do this by a regi- 
mental signal, rapidly, and within the same limit of time that a smart 
battery will unlimber and come into action. 

Now what is “ Perliminary Formation,” or, as it is called m 
“Infantry Training ” of 1902 ‘ Preliminary Measures in the Attack.” 
Gentlemen, it is nothing new, nothing original I have to offer you, 
probably you are all well acquainted with it, and all I wish te dwell 
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Lastly, how are we to ensure that when left to himself the skirm si -r 
will do well? 

There is only one way, and that is by discipline, There ~ -s2 

Discip'ine be in him something of that old-« -< 

: discipline, that “ instantaneous stare 

of unreflecting machinery,” that ‘state whea the limbs obev tes er 

the order has passed from car to brain”. Something of thatans: >< 

of obedience which is got by the steady drill and drudzery of txo 

parade ground, and the strict observance of minute reguiaticas 23 
details. 

But there must also be intelligence, and a good sp‘rit. Men masz 
understand how to combine these three, Just a» they hnow wire to 
put ona tunic or when to roll upthrir shirt slecves and work—s0 thew 
should know what is wanted of them in discipline. ‘They must base 
that high order of discipline which we find in Wolfe's picked Intae- 
try, or ia Sir John Moore's Light Brigade—that discipline wn.ch ma _< 
them excel, whether skirmishing or fighting shoulder to sb c--, 
which raised them so high that they were pointed at a» MoJeis fee a. 
others to copy. 

‘This discipline was not got by bullying and badgensg te 
men. Inan old Ictter of Wolfe's we find “DT thank the Lord trat 
our ofhcers profess a sense of duty and spirit which needs no quake a 

Walfe on discipline, ah Novem> ing, no urging. | explained the na:.-e 
ber 1757. of our discipline some cave age 
to the. Prince of Wales who is extremely desirous of beng m- 
formed in such things, [told him that there was in the cc-ps 3 
necessary degree of obedience, joined with high spirit of service an: 
love of duty, with which he seemed greatly pleased, knowing we 
that from good inclinations, joined with order and discip.oe, great 
military performances usually spring.” 

Neither was it by sternness and severity that Colonel Becke *$ 

_ and the old gsth maintained the b 25 

Rife Brigade. Discipline. discipline wih elicited the pra se ot 
Cranford and Wellington. It is told how he used to let his Battal 2s 
rest, not worrying the soldiers with drills on the barrack yard pa-ades, 
but rather encouraging amusements and sports which refrescd acd 
reanimated them. 

In South Africa there were these who pointed at the Boers, tte 
Voluatecrs and the Irreyulars, and said “ Look how weli they get co— 
they are not machines, thatis why ghey succeed when Regu.are fain” 

In America, 33 vears before, the same thing was said. It brane 
the fashion to think that: patriotism and inteligence coud soccer J 
without the ‘habit of discipline.” 

‘The “ Thinking Bayonet '’ was more popular than the mach ce 

< made sohiver". But what did tre 

Dees Thlsbiog Barer: leaders of those “thinking bayoacts * 
say? 

Stonewall Jackson—ethe most successful of them, kept his mea 
drilling 7 hors a dav and insisted on steict attention to cetail. 

Lee pomted out how lives and opportunities were being het— 
bow panics and defeats were being courted by want of d.sci; ..ne. te 
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tried to make his men understand how obedience alone could secure 
health, efficiency, safety, combination and victory. 

“ Men,” said he, ‘* must be habituated to obey, or they cannot 
be controlled in battle.” 

And Hill, another leader, says, “There is as much need 
of the machine-made soldier, as of the self-reliant soldier; for the 
concentrated blow is always the most effective blow.” 

And in South Africa surely there is now no question, among 
experts, as to which of these two came out best. 

The sportsman born, the patriot and the volunteer have much in 
their favour. The law-abiding, self- 
: respecting citizen will not break out 
and give trouble, but none of these without training will have that 
which makes the machine-made soldier (for all his fault) the best— 
that “ dattle-discipline’' which makes him forget himself for his 
duty, and gives the great force of unity to large armies. 

Discipline, which Sir Charles Napier calls ‘the backbone of 
soldiers,’ and Colonel Henderson ‘the life blood of armies’ ¢hat, at 
its very best is what is required to-day. 

All this talk may seem Utopian ideal, and not practical. [ agree 

Conclusion: that too much talking is a mistake. 


Batt!e discipline. 


Talk of high ideals—-may seem pearls misplaced, when we recall 
some of the faces we have scen in the ranks, the man with canteen 
written all over his features, the man with the open mouth, or the man 
paralyzed by the parade ground, J agree that the Army is no place 
for wasters. 

And when one sces visions of tired men at the end of a long 
field-day, it may seem a mockery to talk of “darting from cover to 
cover.” 

I agree that would not be the occasion on which to call for such 
efforts. 

But if there is anything | have learned in South Africa, it is to 
know and appreciate the true, great value of the British soldier on 
service, to see what he will do when well trained and to realize how 
mach more can be done with one good well trained man, than any 
number of wasters. 

Nothing in this imperfect world is perfect. It may be ideal, but 

Sieneas stillthe nearer we get to the ideal, 

the better will be our chance of success 

and success. As Wolfe says, ‘‘ that is in the hands of Providence; but, 
he says, “ it is open to every man to do his own part handsomely.” 


A NATIONAL CHINESE RENAISSANCE. 


BY 


KILWORTH. 


In order to have some locus stands in dealing with this pare, + 
I must perforce introduce the personal element fora moment. Te a-- 
but lately severed my connection with China. | have wea + - 
country at peace and also during 190) when she was arraved ara =< 
the world. [ have seen the Chinese Government teth as at 
outsider and as an employ¢ ; and Twas able to discuss matters e * 
the Chinese in their own tonyue. It was predicted after the Cb a-en 
Japanese war of 1895, that China would then, among cther res ens 
deal with her army and remodel it on western methods. How tar 
have facts, so far, proved this theory tohave been mght? be - 
drew from the analogy of the stupendous, peaceful and sa. au 
revolution of the constitution of Japan, the corollary that the s.-¢ 
may happen in China. 

What are the facts at the present: moment? Neariv ten wears 
ago Japan priched the Chinese bubble, China shou'd hive xa -° 
alesson. Far from it. ‘Che Chinese still think the wavs ¢t> 
ancestors the best in existence, and any slight reforrs we. ke oas 
have been instituted are merely superficial and have been fee oo: 
them by pressure from without As soon as this pressure is relan ¢ 
they will go back into their old wavs, And what) bope is the-- 
even the present futile amount of pressure continuing, inthe fa + 
of acute international jealousies among the fore gn powers’ To ore 
is practically no pressure or desire from within to start reform, TS 
Reform Varty consists of afew “foretgnseducated ” Ch nese s+ 
Pre to the population is nominal) who do desire retca, 

Shey are used as puppets by the bigzer mandarins to turther povare 
intrigues, so as to increase the power of those othciats of to birt ¢ 
that of their opponents. 

The mere hnowledye of the coup Letat of 18,8, whea st« 
Reform Party's star was inthe ascendant, and even the Bore we 
attention was attracted during afew bref months, shoud show tte 
powerlessness of that party, For even the Emperor wasump-.s ted 
and practically dethroned on account of his connection with thas 

arty; various leaders were beheaded; and these who fics, .a- 
eee yu Wei, only escaped death by forengn interveoty a a 4 
protection, and are still fusvives abroad, fitting from pace ty pace 
to avo their doom. Itis impossible to argue, fron the Ja; azese 
Reformation, that there may be asimitar event in China. Tre 
Japanese Characteristic is an intense, aimust fanatnaly—re. Goes 
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loyalty to their country. They are desirous to learn and have a 
natural aptitude for assimilating foreign ideas. They have sent 
abroad commissions to investigate every imaginable subject—from 
naval and military matters even to the various forms of religion, 
The Japanese who are sent abroad to study are given every incen- 
tive by receiving good appointments on their return. The reforms 
adopted by the Japanese are instituted, because they see in them 
means of improving the status of their country, rather than for the 
sake of the reforms themselves. The Japanese are always looking 
forward. 

The Chinese, on the other hand, do not possess loyalty to their 
country. They revere and love their old customs, Not because 
they are Chinese ; but because they are those of their ancestors. 
They hate the foreigner—-not so much because he is the possible 
enemy of their country, as because his ways differ from those of 
their ancestors, and his presence tends to necessitate change in 
those same ancestral customs. That is the keynote of the Chinese 
character—reverence for their ancestors and all that pertains to 
them, The Chinese are always mentally looking back. The 
Chinese, therefore, are loyal to the head of their clan or family, and 
will only be loyal to the head of the State so long as he conforms 
to the time-honoured usages. This fact is borne out daily. A 
servant cannot accompany his master unless he gets the permission 
of the head of his family. Failing that, he will rather throw up 
a lucrative job. That is why there can never be cohesion in 
the nation. The family or clan is the unit to be considered. 
Various Chinese go abroad on their own initiative to be educated. 
On their return, do they get good appointments, and thus any 
influence, so as to be in a position to bring in reforms? Never. 
Lest others should be encouraged to go and follow their pernicious 
example. Even Chinese who have been accredited as ambassadors 
abroad, on their return to China, do not get high appointments, It 
is only through the efforts of the American Minister at Peking that 
Wo-ting-fang, lately at Washington, has been given his present 
appointments. 

It is a common belief among those who do not know the Chinese 
intimately, that there is no reason why in the next few generations 
China should not, if properly led, turn out of Asia every European 

ower now holding territory there. What do recent facts show? 
Excund, Russia and Germany have seized territory where and when 
it has suited them, and Japan is now claiming a protectorate over a 
large country owning the Suzerainity of China (vss, Korea), and 
Russia is manoeuvring to obtain Manchuria—a country larger than 
Germany ; an integral part of China; andthe home of the ruling 
dynasty. But, it will be replied, this is due to the fact that the 
Chinese are not properly led. Doubtless ; but where is this intelli- 
gent leader to come from ? Certainly not from among the Chinese. 

In 1900 the Chinese Army reinforced by religious fanatics 
(ie, Boxers) met foreigners of all nationalities. They made a furious 
attack on Tientsin. They were numerically superior; the troops 
were drawn largely from the “ foreign drilled” contingent ; and they 
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possessed a great superiority in guns. On the other side was a: 
unfortified commercial town defended at first by civiians, and a ot 
by sinall reinforcements of soldiers and sailors of many natira ce 
Could a force have been less homogenuous ? Speak ng manyevte: . 
languages, trained in different methods of drill and tactics, 925 =" 
to inevitable international jealousics and hampered by private oe 
agreements among the commanders ; and yet they manasedtow + 
stand the most determined attacks by the Chinese. Those Ch cer 
many of them, wrought up into relivious fervour, and firn'y belee “" 
that the bullets of the foreiyners could not ham them, but wo..2 t 
to water=euntil they were disillusioned practically! At Vekiog we 
number of civilians, women and children, a few Legation Gearon ard 
numerous Chinese refusees, all of whom were sullecong trom tae 
same international disatiaties as the inhabitants of Tientsis. T -. 
had hardly any guns, little ammunition for those they dd possess a: 
only defences improvised after the attack had beguo. Trey wee i 
the midst of a populous city and surrounde | by houses, clase at tas. 
on all sides. On the other hand the Chinese Possessed pear * 
men, guns and ammunition; a commanding position on the gut ¢ 
Tartar City wall, overlooking the Legation quarter at sh etre- 
and also numerous high towers built on the walls themselves. 
could approach anywhere und-r coer to within too Var .$c tse 
Legation defences, and often closer, and then could tire at te: 
leisure through loop-holed walls. And yet they coud net na ce 
to rush the Legations. TL graat you that counsels were much wave 4 
among the Chinese asthorities. But there was a very larce acs 
powerful party carnestly desiring the destruction of the Legace a 
Where co these troops show sizns of possessing qaaaeee. ot 
would make them the “Lest troops in the word”? They cites 
Possess the physical courage to mane one tush, in thear b 
across a few yards of open yround, ino order to overwhel a: 
extended line of weak deten-es held by men, weak: acd by prva- 
tions and anxicty and unused, largely, to fighting, Nor d do they 
possess any leaders who could get them to carry out Ges rush T+ 


reason is not far to seck. The Chinese, by oostnetams tho. oaks 
history, have sincerely despised the naval or mihtary career, [rats 
why we see acivil mandarin made a General or an Aden ra’ Ay cue 


ing to Chinese notions any civil official is eapalve of undertaccg a 
naval of military command, andj, m vreover, without any prev os 
training = It is, of course, ony accepted because itwi ve bee 
chance of “ squeeze" than the present: berth occ upied by the ais 
othaual, “You would as soon use the best steel to nakea kev, asa 
good man to make a soliier “isa Chinese proverb, We coas cer tae 
men who lay down their lives for their Country more oF less asc -s es 
‘They aump the deceased soldier in any baitof waste lard to sive en 
nse—unleass the relatives take over the bods Ant provice atsneca 
Neithee othecers nor men have any price in the ww pretesson Ther ae 
the enthusiasm of patriotieom, be they solders, of be thew an ca 
‘There is haraly a decent leader cea at stespectt ge a buer ty te 
found. Do Lord Wolseicy and cthers thine they can ct sBge tre 
pational genius of sucha people with the wave ofa wand—.o 
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three years” forsooth! Every instinct they possess is against change 
as change, and especially against the changes necessary to modernise 
their army. For does it not conflict with ancestral worship? Long 
before such a change can come over the land, China will have 
dissolved into space and ceased to exist asa nation, a victim to 
partition, i 

They seem to forget the—to us—extraordinary decentralisation 
which exists in the Government of China. The Viceroy of a pro- 
vince as long as he keeps down rebellion, pays the required tribute 
to the central government, and does not become so powerful as to 
alarm the Peking officials, can do almost anything in his province. 
He can tax his people as much as fe likes or they will stand. He can 
have as large, or as small, an army as he likes, so long as he fulfils the 
conditions just mentioned. The army may consist of any branch, in 
any proportion he pleases; and he may arm them with any weapon 
which may take his fancy. He is equally free in the terms of service, 
pay, promotion, or uniform. The Tai-ping Rebellion may occur to us 
as an example of what the Chinese can do when wellled. But the 
Chinese believed Gordon possessed magical powers, and so his fo!lowers 
really attacked ill-led, undisciplined mobs of their own compatriots, 
and defeated them. At present the army in each province owes 
allegiance theoretically to the Emperor ; but practically to the local 
governor. Suppose orders are sent toa Viceroy to mobilise his army 
against a certain enemy. Ifit docs not suit him, or if he has been paid 
by the enemy ; and if he thinks he is strong enough to defy the central 
government—this largely varies with the distance he is from Peking— 
he will certainly send some excuse to headquarters and will not attack 
the enemy. How then can China as a whole have a homogeneous 
army in the countless myriads imagined by many sweeping all be- 
fore them. 

It may seem that I have unduly enlarged on the deficiencies 
of the Chinese in their army. But I have merely taken it as an 
example ofthe futility of trying to introduce reform in China, until 
they have abandoned the ultra-conservatism engendered by their 
cult of ancestral worship and all that it implies. The attempt at 
reforming the navy has been just as great a failure. England sent 
specially selected men to attempt this herculean task, When the 
fleet was practically tested in 1894, it failed miserably. The Chinese 
officers were terror-stricken; the shells were deficient in powder 
charges and mismanagement reigned supreme. That the British 
officers failed is no slur on them; for they were trying to achieve 
the impossible. It is all very well to say that the Government, if 
re-modelled on modern lines, could be properly administered and 
thus China could become a great power ; but who can break down 
the Chinese characteristics ? It is open to many men to introduce 
the personal element, like Gordon, and then, by working on Chinese 
lines, to produce certain results. But the moment signs are noticed 
of the wouldebe reformer working on other than Chinese lines, he is, 
by hook or by crook, got rid of and any good cffect that he may have 
achieved will disappear with its originator in a fraction of the time 
that he has taken to bring about that effect. And reform on Chinese 
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lines can be noreal reform. Tothe novice it seems as if reso 
were perpetually about to be introduced. He reads, in what es tre 
oldest daily periodical in the world, the Peking Government Ga-e-te, 
an Imperial edict introducing, in fervid language, a reform, -« 
abolishing (sic) an abuse. It seems almost impossivie to the wes:e-a 
mind that an official gazette may be, and often is in all ser.ocss-es, 
meant to be disregarded. Why publish it ? The reasons are war ora 
In the case of reforms, it often is necessary for the Court to pads a 
decree in order to quiet the troublesome demands of a F re zs 
minister, or of some intluential mandarin who, it is known, is baca-: 
by some Legation. It must also be remembered that the tenets of 
Confucius and the other “ sages " are of high ethical value, mow v 
obeyed rather in the breach, than in the observance it 1s true | te 
still it is “ good form" to quote them. When, further, it 1s reme a. 
bered that the Emperor occupies a distinct place in the thee! .v ft 
the Chinese, it is casy to understand that periodically the Fea ¢ 
Government publishes sententious decrees abolishing corrapt a. « 
enjoioing zeal, among the mandarinate. It harms no one, tor o bet 
will pay any attention, and it looks weil! Nobody im China pave 
attention to what is said by the Chinese. It is Oecessary to f- 
about and conjecture what they really mean, and that tg were 
foreigner loses all grasp of the situation, It is so extremety d+. . 
to judge what is in the mind of a Chinese. “Pheir minds asd - 
minds work, as it were, on different planes | And indeed. we ace 
often just as much an enigma to the Chinese, as they may te te os 
Starting with ceetain premises, foreyzoers will arrive at) some wate 
ently obvious conclusion, But the Chinese will arrive at, to the aa 
equally obvious conclusion, but eda diumetricaly oped t 

what the foreigners had arrived at. This is the reason weve 
many and varied opinions are held as to the Chinese question. its 
futuie for a bird of passage, such as a journalist, to go to Chaa, as. 
then after a short stay, t> form bis conclusions, inno countsy i ¢ 
more true that “ appearances are deceptive,” 

Thereis nly one chance of bringing: about a Crinese Ko sae 
sance—and that is not within the scope of practical poliues If ee 
power—Japan foe choice as being more akin to China and the cist + 
the Japanese salaries being far less than that of Ruropeans, weve gue 
a mandate by the powers, and alsya free hand; then in the care 
of many years some impression mizht be made on Chinese cust oe 
Hut, as | have said, thie is not within practical polite Ietecsa. 
tronal jealousies are rite, As soon as the Chinese apse om 
foreigner with the idea of starting s me reform at the insane 
sore parteular Legation, the Legations who are ite petal 
Opponents, immediately comtine, first to oust the intruder, second t> 
have the mandarin respons.bie for the appontment, broesst ists 
disgrace by means of the intrigues of bis Chinese opponents, and 
third to neutralise al the work (and thereby any influence he eur 
have acquired) of the foreigner concerned, 

Thus we see that a national Renaissance cannot come tt 
with.a; that itis stopped from coming frem withoet bok by te 
Chinese themselves and by the internatioal rivalry whch exists, and 
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so we come to the inevitable conclusion that it will not come at all. 
The only policy for those powers who are interested in the mainten- 
ance of the status quo, is to bolster up, as far as possible, this un- 
wieldy and inert mass of atoms and to put off, as long as possible, the 
day when active disintegration wil! set in. That day, be it far or be 
it soon, must come ; and then will come about the partition of China. 
The Chinese will make the best of subjects, They are naturally a 
law-abiding, peace-loving, thrifty, industrious, and intensely com- 
mercial race. All they want is to be left alone; to be allowed to 
trade, and to be given justice. But these qualities, even under the 
stimulating effect of Western civilisation under the various foreign 
governments, will not make the race combine to throw off the foreign 
yoke, Their lack of loyalty, as we understand it, and their want of 
homogeneousness, will still further retard them from any hostile 
combination, Then the Chinese. under the agis of the different 
powers, will wake up and accept our civilisation. But this will not be 
a national Chinese Renaissance. 


THE FOLLOWING LECTURE WAS DELIVERED BY LIEUTENANT- 
CoLonet J. G. HUNTER, COMMANDANT, 10TH JATS, aT 
LUCKNOW IN JANUARY tgu4. 


THE INSTRUCTION IN, AND THE IMPORTANCE C3, 
“RAPID PRELIMINARY FORMATIONS "CIN THE 
TRAINING OF INFANTRY. 


Sir Locke Elliot and Gentlemen— 


* Colonel Woollcombe in his recent Iecture at the BLP. ROA 
Meeting at Meerut said (and I would ask you, gentlemen. trae oo 
each line of the quotation as it contains the subiect of a dectare + 
itself), “ We have learnt that widely extended formatinne are now- 
adays necessary, but I have often seen this idea misappte sac a 
thin, extended line imagining it is possible to capture a pat 3 
strongly held. The extension is for the purpose of pettins ower tre 
ground, Fire effect, in the face of stron, opposition, can ori. -@ 
attained by the use of the largest number of cithes it is poss. 05 
employ at a time. Far greater actual and moral effect wall be 5 > c= 
duced by the sudden outburst of fire from a large number of r ° 
than from a slow drawn out fire from afew men in an exteaied ! 

We do not get to fire-discipline and fire-direction w.tk 
great deal of careful preliminary drill and training.” 

No one will dispute, gentlemen, that we cannot get over 2° 
without © Extended Formations,” and also that prelimmary d=. ar. 
training are necessary for perfection in fireediscipline and tire=! rr.- 
tion, Trepeat no one will dispute that, but, what wish to tev ad 
show to-n-yht is, thatequal importance attaches to the prelim cicw 
traning of * Kapid Formations" to yet over ground in ecxtes.-s 
order. 

Now, before I go any further [wish you to understand that Tf 
not desire to convey the impression that Foam in favour of ary ert 
form of stereotyped attack ie infantry. We all now know that, ¢ 4 
only is a set formation for attack not feas ble, but it is ates ote s 
forbidden. The drill book says, Although such wwatem m ght an <ar 
capabie of modiication to meet different conditions, yet, ¢ s'act 
practice in a stereotyped formation inevitably leads to want of © a8 - 
c-ty, accustoms a'l ranks to work by rule rather than by the exercise 
of their wits, and cramps both initrative and antedyence, In peae 
exerciser, where blank cartridges take the piace of bullets, the 1a- 
herent and paralysing defects of a normal system mav easy exaze 
notice; in war they betray themseives io waste of hte and ta re. 
It is therefore strictly forbidden either to formulate of to practse a 
normal form of either attack or defence. To the training of the 
troops in movements betore the enemy, general princ:ples and trad 
rules alone are applicable; and the Vee nowiedye of these 
principies and cules can only be instilied by totell pent instruct..s 
constantly divers.tied exercises on brukeo ground.’ 
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Ido not know how those present interpret the paragraph I 
have quoted, but, [ have met many officers who say it means, “ that you 
can act just as you please from start to finish inan attack.’ Now,I 
contend, they are wrongthere. The book clearly brings you to the 
starting point. It speaks of general principles and broad rules and, 
in fact, Part 4 is full of rules ana details, and then in section 217 
the book clearly lays down the distribution at the start, It lays down 
three distinct bodies. The rst, to develop the attack, divided into 
scouts and firing line, the 2nd to reinforce,and 3rd, to keep “up 
your sleeve.” In other words, the book brings you to the starting 
post, and, what I contend is, that, if we all are to start from one 
common starting point, we must then have one set form of 
“Preliminary Formation,” and specially so, when acting in Brigade 
with an allotted frontage and a combined task with one or more 
other corps. 1 admit that as it is, things pan out all right, but there is 
a good deal of chaos in the beginning, and not one regiment has the 
faintest idea how its neighbour will start off. The matter is consi- 
dered a detail, one that does not come within the province of a 
Brigadier, and is left to unit Commanders, In some comminds they 
start off in lines of Double Company Columns. This I think is wrong, 
for your strength is too equalised and your Firing Line gets too thick. 
I cannot see with such a formation how, in a limited frontage, 
you are going to get your men widely extended in front, as 
is often necessary. Moreover,I contend that it is vital that every 
regiment should be trained to assume this ‘‘ Preliminary Formation” 
from any formation it may happen to be in at the moment, that is, 
from Line, or whenin Column of Route, or from Quarter Column, 
or from Echelon, or, where it best adapts itself, from that excellent 
modern formation called “Assembly Formation.” I know, 
gentlemen, “ Assembly Formation” is much abused, but has it never 
struck you that it is a formation that calls forth much more 
brain power in the Company Commander than in the old Quarter 
Column Drill, where it more or less fell on the Commanding Officer ? 
1 admit the formation needs a change of organization, that is, the 
sections should be fairly strong as in the German Army, but still, 
the fact, in my humble opinion, remains, that it is an excellent 
formation, and one that lends itself to Battalion Drill as laid down 
in Infantry Training. It certainly does not lend itself to our old 
fashioned Battalion Drill, but that is now all exploded and comes 
under the head of “Savage Warfare, or, Ceremonial Drill.’ I repeat 
that not only should a regiment be able to form “ Preliminary Forma- 
tion’ from any formation that it may happen to be in at the moment, 
but, it is absolutely vital that it should be able to do this by a regi- 
mental signal, rapidly, and within the same limit of time that a smart 
battery will unlimber and come into action. 

Now what is “ Perliminary Formation,” or, as it is called m 
“Infantry Training ” of 1902 “ Preliminary Measures in the Attack.” 
Gentlemen, it is nothing new, nothing original I have to offer you, 
probably you are all well acquainted with it, and all I wish tc dwell 
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on to-night is, its importance and soundness, and that we should be 
able to do it very rapidly. It is simply the Battalion Drill of the 
present day, that is “ Rapid Formations of Lines of Columns” from 
any formation, the front lines being weak, the rear lines strong, and 
capable of being by a signal divided into as many more lines and 
waves in its advance as the commander may consider necessary, that 
is as long as they are under his control. 

Now though, [ say, 1 speak of ordinary Battalion Drill of the 
present day, a drill, which paragrapb 203 of “Infantry Training ” tells 
you, you should constantly practice, 1 assure you many and many a 
regiment does not consider this the Battalion Drill of the present day ; 
they hammer away at the old Drill we had which is now “ Savage 
Warfare,” and dislike the “ Assembly Formation” because it does not 
lend itself toit. I think it is pity that 4 column was not reserved for 
Savage Warfare, as it would keep “en evidence” beforea Command- 
ing Officer what he was practising. We Infantry men have much 
to learn from the excellent way in which Cavalry now work when 
on foot, they are at an advantage in not being trammelled with the 
knowledge of close formation Battalion Drill. 

Again I say, though the subject of my lecture is nothing new, 
I question whether I should not have to give a lot of explanation as 
to what I wanted, if I required a couple of battalions to adopt 
“ Preliminary Formations" to develop,my attack. 

Now let us look at a specimen of the usual cut and dried attack 
orders for a Brigade taken from Griepenkurl’s examples. 

You are given the information of the position, or approach of the 
enemy in detail, next of your own, or other troops. The general 
intentions of the General Officer Commanding showing nature, 
direction, and points of attack; then the orders for the artillery. 
Now follows the orders for the attack, for example: “The - 
Oxford Light Infantry will make the Secondary attack on both sides 
of the Great Western Road. The main attack will be made through 
Cordery Wood along the ridge south of Star, by the and West Kent 
regiment and 1st Durham Light Infantry, Commander Colonel Smith ; 
Objective, Holly Cottages’—-and then follow the orders for the 
Reserves and Cavalry, etc. Now what happens as regards Colonel 
Smith who commands the main attack, with simply hts route and 
objective given to him? He starts giving orders; then follow the 
Commanding Officers with their orders, Company commanders with 
theirs, and so on a string of orders, boards, and committees. Now 
all Colonel Smith wants is to “develop the attack,” and hence if he 
gave the order “ Preliminary Formation,” extent of frontage, and 
direction it is all that is necessary, but, would these two battalions 
know what he was talking about, if they had not been trained to 
the subject of my lecture, and, which, as I say, is already more or 
less in the book? 

‘Preliminary Formation ’’ is a formation that avoids the premature 
admixture of tactical units, and the surrender at an unnecessarily 
early period of the control of the Firing Line. The lines must be pre- 
ceded by Scouts, You may have your advanced guard and its 
Scouts, but a column in forming into line of columns, or as I call 
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it “ Preliminary Formations,” should have its own independent Scouts 
to mop up the ground, and, here in passing, I would like to say 
a word in regard to Scouts, You will all admit they are very 
valuable men, it is only a small percentage of men that naturally 
adapt themselves to the work, and it isa very hard and thankless game 
for the poor soldier man. Well now, firstly, you will admit Scouts 
should work in pairs, the reason is obvious, but what I would like 
to ask is, “ What should you do with your Scouts when an action has 
begun”? Many Commanding Officers say, let them go on with the 
Firing Line, that is, let them go on where they run most risk of being 
shot, and I suppose section 219 can be quoted to bear this out; it says: 
“The duties of the Firing Line are in the first instance to act as a 
support to, and if necessary, to provide reinforcement for the Scouts,” 
I say no, they are too valuable, and when the firing line has reinforced, 
the Scouts should halt, they have taken their risks and done their 
show of the work, and moreover, a Scout can never do this work 
effectively if he keeps perpetually on the move, these men have been 
running on at top speed, halting and observing for a movement of the 
enemy, and showing the way, just as you would stop and look up ata 
tree and wait for the movement of a leaf to mark a small bird in it. 
You would observe nothing if you did not stop and watch, and I 
repeat these valuable men have had a very bard time of it, therefore 
they should take no more risks and drop back. 

Well, as I have said, the Scouts mop up the front and flanks 
rapidly, and the regiment gets into “ Preliminary Formations.” We will 
discuss an example of it when the regiment is moving along a road in 
column of fours. Some here will say, but a battalion in an enemy’s 
country should never be in column of fours, march them in open 
column of fours, or if you must defile, have them in column of sections, 
ready to extend on the moment; quite right, gentlemen, but if you 
were ordered from here, I expect you would march on the road a good 
bit of the way, and be in column of fours, and trust to your advanced 
guard. Let us presume that a regiment so moving under the impres- 
sion that the ground is cleared up by the advanced guard and all is 
safe, suddenly finds itself fired on by distant guns. WellI believe 
some regiments will give the order “ Scatter in front and rear,” 
this may be quickly done, but I question whether the Commanding 
Officer will know how his regiment is distributed ; there is a lot of 
delay before this regiment continues its advance. This may be very 
vital, for infantry should always skirmish and go straight for guns. 
Guns cannot do well-extended Infantry, coming on in waves, much 
damage, unless the guns themselves are strongly supported by 
infantry. Now if aregiment is trained to adopt this “ Preliminary 
Formation” on the moment, I do not see why the guns should delay its 
advance at all. The Commanding Officer gives a whistle signal, say, 
four clear distinct whistles, which, to avoid any confusion, no one 
should repeat on the whistle, but, by word of mouth only. The signal 
means “Form lines of columns’, or “ Preliminary Formation”, 
The regiment, as I said, was in column of fours. The leading compan: 
doubles away to the flanks, Right Half Company to the right, Left 
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Half to the left, forming section columns, each of the outer sections 
get into rank entire and the inner sections in support behind them. 

There is your first line all lying down go or 100 yards at the out- 
side from where they were when the signal was given. The Scouts 
meanwhile have flown out in all directions. . 


We will presume that the battalion was 8 companies strong and 
had sent out one company as an advance guard. ‘That leaves 7 com- 
panies. No. 2 company is leading the column of fours. It, as I have 
shown, forms a first line on the signal. Then the remaining com- 
panies of the Right Half Battalion form the 2nd Line. They get into 
column of sections. No. 3 Company on the right, No. 4 on the left of 
the road. And the Left Half Battalion forms the 3rd line or Reserve, 
as in Plate I, and connecting links place themselves in position. Now 
here you have your 3 lines all lying on the ground and looking to the 
Commanding Officer for further signal. He can advance them onward at 
any intervals of depth he likes, and divide up the 2nd line into as many 
waves ashe chooses. The 2rd line can follow at whatever interval he 
chooses, or, if he likes he can by another signal cause all the three 
lines (or any special line he selects) to extend and advance on, at the 
distances between the lines they now occupy, or, as I have said, regu- 
late it to any thing he likes. 

Now let us look at the same formation done from “ Assembly 
Formation ” as shewn in Plate II. Here you have the leading sections 
of 1,2, 3, 4 companies shooting out Scouts and themselves forming 
into rank entire and constituting the rst line of advance. 


The remaining sections of the Right Half Battalion move slight- 
ly, and get ‘nto position as, the 2nd line, and the left Half Battalion 
simply kn« ©. where it is. Now by another signal, each of these 
lines can excend to whatever intervals the commander of the line 
may desire. As a rough rule for drill purposes Fire-line Extensions 
should be 20 yards, support 10 yards, reserves 5 yards, #.e, between 
each man; or, extend your 1st line and leave the others alone, or 
leave them all alone. Now advance on, using your judgment as to 
the distances between your lines. These distances can be 20 yards 
or 500, it all depends on the circumstances of the moment and 
ground. But you may find you want to attack away to a flank, or 
divert the direction of your attack. Now it would seldom happen 
that, having decided to attack in a certain direction, you would then 
change the objective ; but, (as the whole formation is not a set forma- 
tion for attack, but simply a prelimmary one to develop the final 
“Where” to strike), it is possible, you may thus require to deviate. 
This can easily be done; face your reserve in the required direction, 
and throw them out into rst and 2nd lines as above; protect the 
flanks of your already extended waves, by wheeling their flank sections, 
to fire in the required direction, till the reserve, having advanced 
its lines, masks your fire ; meanwhile the whole of the old ist and 
and line converge and form anew reserve, 


One more example. Here you have the same thing from Line 
shewn in Plate III. 
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Rementer if your sections 2f€ very strong you need only have 
sub-sections in the 1st line. Some here may remark all very fine in 
theory ona flat plain, but what about broken ground; well, here is 
an example I saw the other day; a regiment, preceded by an 
advance guard and Scouts, was marching in fours, through thick 
jungle. From “E” as the advanced guard emerged, they came on 
village “A” strongly held. They took upa position and sent word 
back. The signal was given, and in half a minute, the column was 
all under cover in “ Preliminary Formation” (tst, 2nd and 3rd lines). 
Orders were now issued. 

‘‘ Objective village “A, Mode of attack. General concentra- 
tion (from cover) of the fire of the whole battalion on objective, 
followed by assault, supported by fire, Distribution— 1st and 2nd 
lines concentrate rapidly on position occupied by the advance guard; 
grd line prolong to the left, The assault, when ordered, will be 
carried out by advance guard and 1st and 2nd lines. 3rd line stand 
fast, and support by fire.” Later on the objective “Z"’ was taken, 
as the 3rd line outflanked it, supported by our fire from “ A.” 

I only mention all this to show that though the ground was very 
broken, each line was doing, and could be ordered to do its own inde- 
pendent work, and yet all were assisting each other. Now no one 
can contend there was any set form of attack carried out. It started 
on a set formation which at once adapted itself to the circumstances of 
the moment, and such is the spirit of Part 4 of “Infantry Training ;” 
and what I have said of a Battalion, adapts itself in the same simple 
manner in Brigade, and it is then when it is most essential. 

I suppose most of us have read Major Callwell’s Tactics of to-day’ ; 
you may remember in speaking of how tactical progress tends to 
enable an attacking army to surround the enemy, he says, “As the 
turning movement trends flankwards, the capacity of resistance which 
troops standing on the defensive derive from modern armament, 
enables the commander of the attacking side to extend his operations 
with no little boldness and effect. Detachments drop off as the march 
proceeds and face the adversary forming, a long thin line right round 
the hostile flank, till at last a considerable proportion of the original 
attacking army finds itself in a position—its communications secure 
to operate against the rear of the opponents. At Metz a German host 
enveloped Bazaine in strength only one-half greater than that of the 
French . Force which was enclosed ; but it seems not impossible that 
we may in the early future find one army surrounding and blockading 
another numerically equal to itself and compelling a surrender. 

It sounds almost like a paradox to say that the fire-arms in use 
atthe commencement of the twentieth century favour the defence 
to such anextent, that an army standing on the defensive is actually 
at a disadvantage onthis very account. But there isa certain amount 
of truth in it. Nothing causes a commander greater anxiety than the 
fear of being surrounded or partially surrounded. Any hint of such a 
Possibility affects the morale of the best troops.” 

Well, gentlemen, look how easily these “ Preliminary Formations” 
adapt themselves to the carrying out of what I have quoted; push up 
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your line, bring them up on the flanks, and let them prolong away. Say 
a battalion has to reinforce or prolong to a flank, it thus goes up gradu- 
ally, feeling its way, and wave after wave, first weak, later on very 
strong, Comes up, and concentrates where wanted; and, what is so 
dangerous to the attackers as a sudden reinforcement of the defence 
when the struggle for fire-superiority is at its height? 

The sketches shown here relate toa battalion, but it is obvious, 
how the same simple formation adapts itself to the company, double 
company, or any number of companies. Thus a company rapidly 
adopts the formation, throwing out one section into its 1st line, a 
second section the 2nd line, or suppurt, and the remaining half com- 
pany, as its reserve in 3rd line, and soon proportionately for a double 
company, or half battalion; always remembering to keep at least 
half the force as the 3rd line or reserve. I have so far treated of this 
matter of “ Preliminary Formations” in regard to the starting or initial 
periods of an attack, or for defensive purposes in an advance or re- 
inforcement ; but, you can see how, if a regiment is thoroughly 
disciplined and trained to the system, it lends itself to a fresh 
advance after some certain position has been captured or gained, 
and we are told that the best type of an offensive battleis “4 metho- 
dical progression from point to point.” ‘Preliminary Formations” 
can again be formed, the waves divide themselves, and the advance is 
continued ; the waves being sent-to follow each other, or, diverted to 
wherever the ground and circumstances may demand. But this 
forming of Preliminary Formation ’' a second time in the heat of action, 
would require the highest training and practice. 

But remember, when working on the wave principle, that you must 
have well trained and intelligent connecting links, and that if any 
halting is required of waves in rear, the signals must come from the 
front, and that failing such signal the waves should ever push ahead. 
And it is here where the leading waves must remember Colonel 
Woollcombe’s remarks that I have quoted in the opening lines of the 
lecture, and wait and get reinforced and carry on that methodical 
progression of capture from point to point. If waves are halted by 
orders from the rear, they must be very careful to see that those in 
front do not continue to advance and get isolated. Those in rear do 
not know what is going onin front, and hence I repeat they should 
not lightly interfere with an advance once it is in progress. 

I do not claim originality for “ Preliminary Formations ” in all its 
details, but I will quote what a distinguished commanding officer of 
the British regiment from whom I learnt the term says of it—“ I have 
never yet seen anything to beat getting over the ground better than 
S ’s and my way. We can with it goanywhere and turn in any 
direction and Gunners say they cannot waste ammunition on us. Of 
course, I have no knowledge of its use in actual bullet land, but it 
aimed at giving section commanders authority and made matters 
most elastic’. And so I once again repeat, gentlemen, whatever the 
device for “ Preliminary Formation” may be, let it be one that is 
generally and thoroughly understood. 

It seems to me, otherwise, that you destroy all power of confident 
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and concerted initial movement and cause unnecessary delay and 
many starting explanations. . 

And before I close let me onceagainimpress on you that I am 

not advocating any set form of attack, or committing you to one hard 

" and set form to invariably adopt in an attack, nor is the lecture one of 
the demerits and merits of the “ Assembly Formation,” which has only 
been brought in as aside light. My object has simply been to lay 
before you, after careful thought and consideration, my reading of the 
books given to us for guidance, though I do not for a moment contend 
that my interpretation is infallible. But it seems to me absolutely 
essential that there should be some generally understood device from 
which a commander of troops can rapidly get them into battle forma- 
tion, and from whence he can mould and issue his further orders as 
the situation developes. 

Many here may say a great deal has been made out of very little, 
True the movements are just simple little battalion drill movements, 
but I have found that they require constant practice and attention to 
bring aregiment to-the pitch of forming them automatically, under 
any conditions, and at any moment, rapidly, then and there, just on 
asignal ; and, hence I choose this simple subject as my lecture this 
evening. A regiment which is perfect at this, gains a feeling of self- 
confidence and security against any sudden surprise; and, just as 
Colonel Woollcombe said, “ we do not get to fire-discipline and fire- 
direction without a great deal of careful preliminary drill and train- 
ing,” so, I repeat, we do not get to perfection in those rapid extensions 
and the appreciation of cover and discipline of the advance, so neces- 
sary before we can get over ground in the present day, without a 
great deal of careful preliminary drill and training, and constant prac- 
tice, at all times, from all formations, and over every conceivable kind 
of ground. We must practise under peace conditions ; for, when 
once the fire of the skirmishers in action has grown hot, it is no longer 
possible to exercise any influence. You must train your men torapid 
movement when you are ordered to attack vigorously ; or. you will 
find delay, and irresolution ; and, instead of the impetuous advance 
of overwhelming waves, a series of ill-supported attacks. 

Remember, that what you strike and win with is your “ Re-, 
serve.'—The “ Where” to strike, is, sometimes, easy to decide ; but 
the decisive “ When,” is a very different story. Sometimes the ade 
vanced troops decide this important matter for themselves. It has 
often happened in a general action, that there was at one time a 
chance for the defeated side, but the commander ‘failed to seize the 
exact “ When”. Napier calls them “ Those happy occasions which 
in war take birth and flight at the same instant.” “ Fortune,” said 
Napoleon, “ is a woman; avail yourself of her favour while she is in 
the humour. Beware that she does not change through resentment 
at your neglect.” 
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the demerits and merits of the « Assembly Formation,” which has only 
been brought in as aside light. My object has simply been to la 

before you, after careful thought and Consideration, my reading of the 
books given to us for guidance, though I do not for a moment contend 
that my interpretation is infallible. But it seems to me absolutely 


the situation developes. 


Many here may say a great deal has been made out of very little, 
True the movements are just simple little battalion drill movements, 
but I have found that they require constant ractice and attention to 
bring a regiment to.the pitch of forming then automatically, under 
any conditions, and at any moment, rapidly, then and there, just on 
a signal; and, hence | choose this simple subject as my lecture this 
evening. A regiment which is perfect at this, gains a feeling of self- 
confidence and Security against any sudden surprise; and, just as 
Colonel Woollcombe said, “we do not get to fire-discipline and fire 
direction without a great deal of careful Preliminary drill and train- 
ing,” so, I repeat, we do not get to perfection in those rapid extensiong 
and the appreciation of cover and discipline of the advance, so neces- 
sary before we can get over ground in the present day, without a 


Possible to exercise any influence. You must train your men to rapid 
movement when you are ordered to attack vigorously ; or, you will 
find delay, and irresolution ; and, instead of the impetuous advance 
of overwhelming waves, a series of ill-supported attacks, 


often happened in a general action, that there was at one time a 
chance for the defeated side, but the commander ‘failed to seize the 
exact “ When". Napier calls them “ Those happy occasions which 
in war take birth and flight at the same instant.” « Fortune,” said 
Napoleon, * is a woman ; avail yourself of her favour while she is in 
the humour, Beware that she does not change through resentment 
at your neglect.” 
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This article does not deal with the portrayal of the incidents of a 
campaign, but endeavours to point out the uses to which photography, 
in its latest developments, may be made to serve that end to obtain 
which a commander should use all facilities at his disposal ; that is, to 
ensure every possible advantage for the forces under his command 
when they meet those of the enemy. 

During the last few years folding cameras, rollable films, chemi- 
cals in concentrated portable forms, daylight developing devices and 
other ingenious inventions, tending to render photographic work 
possible under conditions naturally adverse, have come _ into 
existence. The present article seeks to show how these latter-day 
developments might conceivably be utilized in the “ Art of war ”. 

It will probably be conceded that maps, though a necessity, no 
matter how well understood fail to portrary accurately to the minds 
of their readers the nature of the ground They can never show 
adequately the nature of the ground in detail or the configuration of 
the accidents of the country, as distinguished from the main features, 
even though they be ona very large scale. On the other hand, in, 
conjunction with a photograph on which is accurately marked the 
point from which it is taken on the map, the direction in which the 
lens was pointing, and signs identifying some few of the more im- 
portant features of the landscape which also appear on tbe map, the 
latter will afford a far larger amount of information than it can give 
by itself. In the attack, in retreat, in the passage of a defile, and 
in the occupation of a position, the examination of a well selected 
series of photographs taken by an operator versed in military re- 
quirements, might often prevent an. unsuitable disposition being 
adopted. In these days of extended positions, where it is quite im- 
possible for one man to visit and make himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the whole front that he is occupying or attacking, the comman- 
der must rely to a very large extent on the map and on his staff 
officers, Staff officers introduce a personal equation and may or 
may not be able to convey an accurate impression of their observa- 
tions to their Chief. With a staff familiar to the chief, the errors 
introduced by these factors may be small or negligible, but one 
newly appointed staff officer may introduce the element of failure 
into the commander’s plans. It is claimed that a series of photo- 
graphs would supply the necessary check on the human element in 
the staff, and supplemented by sketch maps might even supply the 
key of success in the attack or defence to the commander to whose 
scrutiny they are brought. 

It is obvious that photographs, to be of any use for the purposes 
above enumerated, must be taken by men skilled in military re- 
quirements, must be produced rapidly, and must be transmitted with- 
out loss of time to the commander of the force. 

These three essentials will be dealt with in the above order. 

A small corps of well educated, young, and active men with 
some previous knowledge of photography might be formed, and 
placed under an officer with similar qualifications, Both officer and 
men would be the better for being keen shikaris, as clever stalking 
would be most useful to them in securing photographs of positions 
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held by the enemy. The corps might in the first instance consist 
of six men divided into sections of three, each section forming a 
self-contained unit. They should be mounted, armcd only with a 
revolver, and equipped as lightly as possible, so as to be unhampered 
in their movements and able to carry with ease their photographic 
equipment. In peace time they should be thoroughly trained in 
photography, map reading, rapid map drawing, the capabilities of 
the various arms and the choice of positions, as well as in horse- 
manship and horsemastership. Whenever field days or combined 
training are carried out, they should go out with the troops and carry 
out their war duties to accustom them to work in combination with 
all arms, and to learn what is required of them in actual practice, 
the best of all schools. They might also uscfully take a part in staff 
tides. 

Now as to the equipment, each section of three men would be 
further sub-divided, two men being detailed for extremely rapid work 
and one for more deliberate work. 

The two former would be armed with folding cameras fitted with 
good lenses and shutters, and preferably a telephoto attachment 
such as Dallmeyer’s “ Adon”. The camera should be capable of 
considerable extension to obtain all the benefits of the telephoto 
lens and should, of course, be very strongly constructed. It should 
be adapted to take plates or films at will Continuous roll films are 
now made so that focussing can be done between each exposure, 
and no doubt, with the exercise of a little ingenuity, an apparatus 
could be devised which would remove and develop these films singly 
as required, without disturbing the remainder of the roll. In these 
days of the cheap snapshot camera it is unnecessary to point out 
that the roll fiim is the mest portable medium upon which photographs 
can be taken, Glass plates would appear however to be more 
suitable under certain circumstances. They do not deteriorate so 
tapidly and are not so easily damaged in the processcs they have 
to undergo. They are however liable to breakage, and are heavier 
than the films. In addition to the camera, each of the two men 
would carry a daylight developing apparatus, small plate changing 
bag, plates, films, a printing frame, sensitive paper, and a small 
supply of chemicals in tabloid or powder form together with some 
water for making solutions, The size of the picture might con- 
veniently be that of the latest Kodak camera, zis. 3”* 54". An 
aluminium tripod stand would be an excellent addition to the articles 
already enumerated. This equipment would weigh less than twelve 
pounds, or, say with the necessary receptacles, under fifteen pounds. 

The third man of the section, whose work would be of a more 
deliberate nature normally, would be equipped with a larger camera 
specially adapted for high power telephoto work with colour screens 
and other refinements. He would require a small portable dark room, 
some dishes, a camera stand, and other materials. He would be 
accompanied by a led mule rendered necessary by his heavier 
apparatus. His especial function would be the photographic observa- 
tion of the enemy’s position at long range, with a view to the use 
of enfilade fire by concealed batteries, or, in favourable circumstances, 
with a view to affording early information to the commander of an 
advancing force still some distance to the rear. Though his work 
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is here classed as deliberate, it would not necessitate the amount of 
time now considered essential by the uninitiated for the production 
of a photograph. It is thought that with the use of suitable colour 
screens the firing of a gun using so-called smokeless powder could 
be recorded in a photograph when invisible to human observers, but 
so far as the writer is aware this still requires to be demonstrated by 
actual experiment. 

Now as to the modus operandi of the photographic scouts. One 
having been sent to the front of an advancing force with his apparatus 
and a map, is ordered to obtain a series of photographs of a position 
which the enemy is known to be holding. He gets as near as the 
enemy will allow him, and having taken say six photographs from 
such points of view as commend themselves to him, the points of 
view being roughly on the line of advance, he retires well within 
the cavalry screen, and in a convenient spot develops and fixes his 
films. He then prints the photographs on some slow printing 
bromide paper, develops and fixes that, rolls it up and places it in a 
small tube with sufficient water, or employs other suitable methods 
to prevent its sticking together, or otherwise becoming damaged en 
route, and transmits it to the commander of the force. The trans- 
mitting agency will be dealt with later. He then reports himself 
for further orders. In the meantime. the other man may have been 
detailed to supply photographs of the surroundings of some selected 
camping ground, indicated onthe map, with a view to informing the 
commander of the force of the dispositions necessary for its defence. 
His procedure is similar to that described above. It is thought 
that under favourable circumstances, a series of six photographs 
could be successfully taken, developed and despatched in thirty 
minutes. It may here be pointed out that great permanence will 
not be required in these photographs, so that extended washing is 
unnecessary. 

As regards transmitting the photographs when completed, this 
should be done by cavalrymen especially well mounted and with 
great experience as despatch riders. One or more, according as the 
duty necessitated the transmission of one or more sets of photographs, 
should accompany each photographic scout. 

The photographic equipment of such a corps of one officer and 
six men might be somewhat as follows:— 

Four folding cameras 34”x5}” fitted with Dallmeyer Series 
II Stigmatic Lenses F6, and Voigtlander shutters. 

Four aluminium tripods. 
Four changing bags, daylight developers, printing frames, and 
receptacles. 

Two Shew “Press” focal plane shutter reflector half plate 
cameras, fitted with Dallmeyer 2B Patent portrait lenses with high 
and moderate power, telephoto attachments in aluminium mounts, 
Burchett colour screens and time shutter. 

Two Tripods, 

Two developing tents with dishes, printing frames, &c., &c. 

Plates, paper, chemicals, &c., &c. 

To these might, be usefully added a Bridges-Lee photo-theodolite, 
for accurate photographic survey work. 
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A suggestion for their closer union. 


By Major E. E. Norris, R.F.A. 


The close sympathy which should exist in these days onthe 
battlefield between infantry and field artillery (or mountain artillery) 
seems to demand that these two arms should in some way be brought 
administratively closer together in times of peace as well as war. By 
field artillery, is meant that portion of the mobile artillery of an army 
(the large majority) which is armed with the ordinary field gun and 
at present allotted two brigades to a division of all arms. In every 
great battle—in every battle, as opposed to a combat—infantry requir- 
es the closest support and help of field artillery, so close indeed that to 
attain the greatest success they should work together as smoothly as 
do a well trained pair of horses, ‘The infantry may be the predominant 
partner, but without the support of the other, their real success can 
never beassured. Their interdependencehas been excellently expres- 
sed by Hoénig in his “ Tactics of the future’’ (Introduction, 4th 
Edition), ‘It is no longer correct,’ he ‘says, to speak of the infantry in 
comparison with the artillery, as the principle arm concerned with the 
exccution of the combat through all its phases. * * * The artillery 
may in one place, the infantry in another, prove temporarily more 
effective than its sister arm * * * Each arm requires something, 
to complete its tactical effectiveness. They belong ever to each other.’ 

No doubt the red hot foot soldier will say infantry is the backbone 
of the army and really does all the work, but he will have to acknow- 
ledge that what it has to do, is much better and more easily done with 
the help of efficient field artillery. The rabid gunner will say that no 
success is possible till the guns break down opposition, but he too 
must own that no operation can be completed without infantry. Each 
arm requires something to complete its practical effectiveness, ‘ They 
belong ever to cach other.” The artillery certainly has no tactics 
of its own pure and simple. Equally may it be said that in the battle 
infantry has none either. One only has to read ‘Combined Training ” 
and the other manuals to sec how this idea pervades the instructions 
therein. Almost every sentence which describes the principles 
governing attack and defence, that great branch of tactics in which 
guns andrifles together occupy the chief place, refers to both arms. 
Let us see. 

Success is only to be attained by fire at decisive range and as the 
fire of attacking troops beyond that range can have very little effect 
upon a well covered encmy, infantry engaged ina decisive attack 
should endeavour before opening fire to advance as close to the 
position as possible (Inf. T. 213-(1).) But it will seldom be advis- 
able for infantry so to advance to decisive ranges unless the defending 
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infantry continues to be exposed to heavy and effective fire of act -¥ 
(Com. T. 18 2) In order to co-operate with the infantry to thet. 
extent the C R.A. must) accompany the G.O.C. in his reconsa.ca 
and receive from him precise instructions as to the rte wh bcre 
artillery is to carry out with regard to the attack, mmcluding orde-s as 
tothe first position to ke occupied by the guns (FL Art. T.Ch. Poco - 
“The artillery will come into action uncer the protection of tie ad-as e€ 
guard (Com, T. 16-1.) Its first ob-ective will generally be the exe- v8 
guns, the second the point of immediate attack (Com. To 1% 1 

In this preparation the attacking infantry wil always be calede-es 
to take part, its first task will as a rule be to enable the art’ crv +: 
find a tarret. (Com. To 18,2 and 3) ‘The leading uosts wo lees, 
covered by tle fire of both infantry and artillery, endeavour te est ace 
Ishthemselyes in) yood fire positions (Com. T. Sales Tuschest os 
achicved by gaining ground with a few men and gradcaty rein ere oe 
them unt | the fin line attains the maximum density of bf f+ rer 
vard (Inf. VT. 220-2, y ‘There they will end aveur, siillin Co-cprrat 3 
with the arti le ty, to sublue the enemy's tire untilit becomes sg se + 
to work “p by degrees to the closest range. (Com. 1. 18-4) Art ococr 
fire should be continucd ay const the enemy s position uni the attace of 
ety 16 @losetoit. Even then fire should not be st pped, bute a. 

be durected over the position and continued curing the intantry ax .22 
(Com. TP. 10-6. 


What could) more fully ilustrate the maxim, “they te - 


t 


ever ty each ether. In defence, af poss.ble their dutics asters 


more closely still, 

Ot course there are other great combinations inthe emp cvoect 
of tie three arms —Casalry, guns and infantry al together, cava 
and hese at tery, intantey and mounted infantry, pusute ty. 
mennted tro ps and so on-again special unite specialty aseet ot 
tetak of the hour, howitzers, enneer troops, cyehetemmeb ct tre 
brik cfthe work must always be done by te infintry, ard whet 
fection: has to be done by infantry and guns comiined, (tists 
parbootarcen bination which ts new under cons d rate n. biow cas 
we most certimy ensure that when the enemy has to be mtas 
cCefeated, these two carns wail work smoothiv tag ther? Pie cat 
guns test hep orf s ard tae cers ¢ Lo co Oras tworeti se 
peace, as we Hasan war, be brousbt into the closest unwea, 

Psusgest Uatto ensie all this, both must be brocgtt us ler ste 
diectcunmartofore nan, Whois he tobe? Now sioaut tos 
en tactics, cur own “combined traimog induced, concur aa te 
opinion that am ewery great ensoyement the cortrar ot te tra. 
ergiged coises cary toremain inthe hanes of the bah st ene 
manners, Havitye carefulty a lotted each body of trocge ite ese 
inthe tek, the on'y iefuence they can exert on the pecgreas cc 
events, is by retadorg and as occasie ns arse us: ing reservem itis 
aueyted that thee apples ta allleaders, down to dvsicea’ ¢ te 
natders, butatisrot quite so clear that abr sadver must gee 
lese ailcontrovover bos battalons, The we phtct opin on seca ts 
show that by jucm.cus management (ro str psertermcas we. be 
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used) he can generally, after he has carefully started them on their 
way towards the enemy, at any rate secure coherence in their 
movements. By urging here and restraining there he can, if his 
judgment is good and his eye quick, at any ead saa wandering 
from the objective, until his battalions approach decisive ranges. 
Then, only battalion commanders and soon none but company, section, 
and even less exalted, leaders will have any influence so far as rifle 
fire is concerned. It is these last who must establish in good fire 
positions that maximum number of men who will overpower the 
enemy by fire action. But what of the guns? These too have 
a part to play. Unless they have continuously pounded the enemy 
during the advance, the task of the infantry will scarcely have been 
possible. By means of the guns, the brigade commander can still 
assist his battalions to carry out the tasks he has assigned to 
them, These latter he has lead into action, he knows their spirit, 
he has disposed them to the best of his ability, he has seen them 
close up to 1,000 yards, to 600 yards and he has lost all personal 
control. But he knows their needs, he knows exactly their objective, 
he can watch their movements, and he it is who, outside the firing 
line,can most appreciate their difficulties, and feel the crisis 
coming. Surely he isthe man most likely to be able to handle the 
guns tothe best advantage. Should they remain at 3,500 yards 
range, should they close to 1,500? Is counter-attack likely or 
probable? On the spot he can answer these questions best, and 
should therefore be in a position to act at once. If they were to 
him exactly as one of his own battalions, there could not be friction 
or misunderstanding. Assume a situation which may be common 
in some form or other, A division is attacking. One brigade is 
holding the enemy along his front. The otheris making a decisive 
attack ona flank. The Salk of the guns are placed to aid this flank 
attack, but are divisional troops. The divisional General Officer 
Commanding is watching the fight, and so is the Brigadier. The latter 
wants close support from some guns, or wants them to slightly change 
their target. Some hostile companies are making a particularly 
firm stand in one particular position, the situation is critical. In 
such case, would it not be better for the Brigadier to be able at once 
to order his own guns to act, is he not more likely to know exactly 
the nature of the crisis? Valuable time might be lost while the 
General Officer Commanding was Sompiyine with appeals for 
support, or at a greater distance discovering for himself the nature of 
and reason of the crisis. It appears probable that, five times out 
of six, the Brigadier could act more prompty and decisively if the 
guns were his own. The days of “ preparation” by artillery alone 
are gone. Itis recognised as useless in nearly every case to bombard 
a position, unless infantry are there to find targets, the closest co-opera- 
tion is necessary between guns and rifles, and if this be so in war, 
should not the principles be practised in peace? 

The conclusion t herefore seems to be that guns in peace as well 
as war should be placed directly under the command of the man who 
can use them to the best effect in the fight, and that man 
the Brigadier, Therefore let us incorporate guns with infantry in 
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infantry continues to be exposed to heavy and effective fire of artillery 
(Com. T, 18-3) In order to co-operate with the infantry to the fullest 
extent the C.R.A. must accompany the G.O.C. in his reconnaisance 
and receive from him precise instructions as to the réle which the 
artillery is to carry out with regard to the attack, including orders as 
tothe first position to be occupied by the guns (F. Art. T. Ch. I Sec 7.) 

* The artillery will come into action under the protection of the advance 
guard (Com. T. 16-1.) Its first objective will generally be the enemy's 
guns, the second the point of immediate attack (Com. T. 16-1.) 
In this preparation the attacking infantry will always be called upon 
to take part, its first task will as a rule be to enable the artillery to 
finda target. (Com. T. 18,2 and 3) The leading units will then, 
covered by the fire of both infantry and artillery, endeavour to estab- 
lish themselves in good fire positions (Com. T. 18-4). This object is 
achieved by gaining ground with a few men and gradually reinforcing 
them until the firing line attains the maximum density of 1 rifle per 
yard (Inf. T. 220-2.) There they will endeavour, still in co-operation 
with the artillery, to subdue the enemy’s fire until it becomes possible 
to work up by degrees to the closest range. (Com. T. 18-4.) Artillery 
fire should be continued against the enemy's position until the attacking 
infantry is ¢lose to it. Even then fire should not be stopped, but should 
be directed over the position and continued during the infantry assault 
(Com. T. 16-6.) 

What could more fully illustrate the maxim, “they belong 
ever to each cther”. In defence, if possible their duties interlace 
more closely still, 

Of course there are other great combinations in the employment 
of the three arms—Cavalry, guns and infantry all together, cavalry 
and horse artillery, infantry and mounted infantry, pursuits by all 
mounted troops and so on—again special units specially assist in 
the task of the hour, howitzers, engineer troops, cyclists—but the 
bulk of the work must always be done by the infantry, and when 
fighting has to be done by infantry and guns combined, It is this 
particular combination which is now under consideration. How can 
we most certainly ensure that when the enemy has to be met and 
defeated, these two arms will work smoothly together? How can 
guns best help rifles and vice versé? To do so, the two must in 
peace, as well as in war, be brought into the closest union. 

I suggest that to ensure all this, both must be brought under the 
direct commard of one man. Who is he to be? Now all authorities 
on tactics, our own “combined training’’ included, concur in the 
opinion that in every great engagement the control of the troops 
engaged ccases early to remain in the hands of the highest com- 
manders. Having carefully allotted each body of troops its share 
in the task, the only influence they can exert on the progress of 
events, is by retaining and as occasions arise using reserves. It is 
accepted that this applies to allleaders, down to divisional com- 
manders, but it isnot quite so clear that a Brigadier must necessarily 
lose all control over his battalions. The weight of opinion seems to 
show that by judicious management (no stronger term can well be 
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used) he can generally, after he has carefully started them on their 
way towards the enemy, at any rate secure coherence in their 
movements. By urging here and restraining there he can, if his 
judgment is good and his eye quick, at any rate prevent wandering 
from the objective, until his battalions approach decisive ranges. 
Then, only battalion commanders and soon none but company, section, 
and even less exalted, leaders will have any influence so far as rifle 
fire is concerned. It is these last who must establish in good fire 
positions that maximum number of men who will overpower the 
enemy by fire action. But what of the guns? ‘These too have 
a part to play. Unless they have continuously pounded the enemy 
during the advance, the task of the infantry will scarcely have been 
possible. By means of the guns, the brigade commander can still 
assist his battalions to carry out the tasks he has assigned to 
them. These latter he has lead into action, he knows their spirit, 
he has disposed them to the best of his ability, he has seen them 
close up to 1,000 yards, to 600 yards and he has lost all personal 
control. But he knows their needs, he knows exactly their objective, 
he can watch their movements, and he it is who, outside the firing 
line,can most appreciate their difficulties, and feel the crisis 
coming. Surely he isthe man most likely to be able to handle the 
guns tothe best advantage. Should they remain at 2,500 yards 
range, should they close to 1,500? Is counter-attack likely or 
probable? On the spot he can answer these questions best, and 
should therefore be in a position to act at once. If they were to 
him exactly as one of his own battalions, there could not be friction 
or misunderstanding. Assume a situation which may be common 
in some form or other, A division is attacking. One brigade is 
holding the enemy along his front, The otheris making a decisive 
attack ona flank. The bulk of the guns are placed to aid this flank 
attack, but are divisional troops. The divisional General Officer 
Commanding is watching the fight, and so is the Brigadier. The latter 
wants close support from some guns, or wants them to slightly change 
their target. Syne hostile companies are making a particularly 
firm stand in one particular position, the situation is critical. In 
such case, would it not be better for the Brigadier to be able at once 
to order his own guns to act, is he not more likely to know exactly 
the nature of the crisis? Valuable time might be lost while the 
General Officer Commanding was complying with appeals for 
support, or at a greater distance discovering for himself the nature of 
and reason of the crisis. It appears probable that, five times out 
of six, the Brigadier could act more prompty and decisively if the 
guns were his own. The days of “ preparation” by artillery alone 
are gone. Itis recognised as useless in nearly every case to bombard 
a position, unless infantry are there to find targets, the closest co-opera- 
tion is necessary between guns and rifles, and if this be so in war, 
should not the principles be practised in peace? 

The conclusion t herefore seems to be that guns in peace as well 
as war should be placed directly under the command of the man who 
can use them to the best effect in the fight, and that man is 
the Brigadier, Therefore let us incorporate guns with infantry in the 
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brigade and cease to have divisional artillery. In India this is already 
done in mountain warfare (page 22, Frontier Warfare, 1901) and with 
the best results. This arrangement would never prevent the divisional 
commander massing all his guns if he thought fit, and that seems to 
be the only possible objection to such a reorganisation as is proposed. 

Before however going into all the principal pros and cons, 
itmay be well to refer to one matter which, although it involves 
no principles, would have to be most carefully considered for practical 
reasons before these mixed brigades were adopted, and that is their 
organisation. It has already been hinted (by the Secretary of State 
for War in House of Commons) that as soon as our artillery is armed 
with the new Q. F. guns, the number of guns per battery will 
be reduced. But we may hope that the total number of guns will not 
be materially reduced, and so may see artillery organised in brigades 
of 16 guns in four batteries. If so, a very symmetrical “ brigade” 
could be formed. 

4 battalions and 4 batteries, 
32 companies and 16 guns. 

Another idea is to retain 36 guns for a division, and adding one 
battalion, have three brigades of three battalions each, and three 
brigades of field artillery, of three or four gun batteries. Whichever 
eventually is adopted, there would still be one battery per battalion 
and one gun to two companies. There is no desire to labour this 
point of symmetry, but it is not difficult to see that it might be a 
very useful fact in the combinations necessary on every battlefield. 

Having touched on this point, we will pass to a close consi- 
deration of the pros and cons for such a mixed brigade, taking the 
objection first. The only serious ones are tactical. The first may be, 
that in a battle when it is necessary to hold in reserve whole brigades 
of infantry, allthe guns of those brigades would lie idle, and it is 
wrong to hold guns in reserve. Undoubtedly this latter is a sound 
maxim, but need it be accepted as an absolute dogma? In the 
first place, the divisional or higher commander could at any time 
direct all his guns to take part in some particular move. Again, the 
guns of a brigade held in reserve could occupy a position where 
they could join in the preliminary phases of the battle, and still be 
ready to rejoin their own brigade whenever it joined in the operation 
actively. Both these courses are but adaptations of the rule, that all units 
whether great or small must help other units with their fire to advance, 
or at any rate prevent the enemy’s advance. Again one great use of a 
reserve is to make or meet counter-attacks, and Com. Tg. 32.-1 saysit 
will generally be advantageous if some guns accompany the infantry and 
come into action at decisive ranges at such times. Where, if those 
guns are not already with the reserve, are they to come from? All 
counter attacks have to be made suddenly at the psychological mo- 
ment (though they may have been prepared long before) and still 
more must they be met suddenly. Will it be possible to get guns, 
already engaged in the main action, to render such necessary service? 
‘Combined Training” in paragraph 12.2. iii says, the entire strength of 
the artillery available will as general rule be brought into action at 
the beginning of the engagement, but the words “asa general rule” 
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show that it is considered possibly necessary to keep guns in reserve 
prior to an attack. For defence the possibility is far greater, in fact 
it amounts to a probability (Com. Tg., 31 and 32,1). 

After 1870, all armies were so much struck by the success on 
certain occasions of the German artillery, that it became a maxim that 
there must be no reserve artillery. But much has happened since then. 
Smokeless powder has immensely modified tactics, and quick-firing 
guns are no doubt destined to still further change the order of things 
a generation hence. We must consider things from a modern point of 
view, and now the maxim is, there must be no reserve at all in the 
old sense. Some troops must be held in hand at first or even for 
some time, but no General would to-day hold them in reserve and try 
to win without using them. He will only keep them back, because he 
knows that once started forward he will lose control, so till he thinks 
he is certain what is the best use to put them to, he will keep them in 
hand; but he will not “keep them in reserve.” If attacking, as soon 
as he sees his enemy’s weak point he will use every gun and every 
rifle to break that point ; if acting defensively, he will only wait to 
see what line the enemy is taking, before he will with all his power op- 
pose the attack or deliver a counter-attack. Our French friends, who 
no doubt to-day are in the very front rank as artillerists, think that 
all that has to be done in the early phases of. a battle by guns,can be 
done by a portion of the artillery, and that it is useless to crowd all 
the guns into the first line at first. Then is it not probable that 
by temporarily restraining some guns, their effect later will be 
all the more decisive? At the critical moment in attack, or counter 
attack, when the assault is to be made, (Com. Tg. 12and 19) what 
would not the effect be of guns pouring in rapid fire from some 
point not till then occupied by artillery? They could probably reach 
such a position at 1,500 yards or so unobserved, or in defence, lie 
under cover silent and unseen till the crisis. We must be prepared 
for many new things with real Q. F. artillery, We know what has 
been done in the past by reserving musketry fire, is it impossible 
that similar results may not be attained by reserving gun-fire in the 
future ? 

Then again, it may be argued that in an unpremeditated battle, 
when two armies in motion collide (Com. Tg. 7), Brigadiers might be 
slow to part with their guns and fail to push them on to support the 
troops already engaged with the enemy. But why should we assume 
that our Brigadiers would be so lacking in zeal and knowledge as to 
willingly keep back guns urgently required in front? Is it not better 
to hope that well trained brigades will always know when and how to 
help each othor at critical moments. 

Lastly, some may object to this amalgamation of artillery with 
infantry, because artillery officers would have no prospects beyond 
the command of a Field Artillery Brigade. Not so. They would 
be on exactly the same footing as regimental infantry officers, and 
have precisely the same prospects. These mixed Brigades would be 
commanded by either ex-linesmen or ex-gunners. The best men with 
good knowledge of the joint tactics of the two arms combined would 
tise. The field artillery would become pure line artillery, a real sister 
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arm with the infantry. Put mathematically, every fifth or fourth Brigade- 
would be commanded by an ex-gunner. 

Now, if we pass to the advantages, they seem to be many and 
great. 

In the first place, the brigade is today undoubtedly the unit for 
grand tactics, or manceuvre tactics, as they are varyingly called. So 
long as strategy, pure and simple, rules the movement of troops, we 
may have army corps, or divisions, or what not, but so soon as 
tactics begin to oust strategy, and questions of actual fighting are 
Foreonnt, control slips from the hands of high commanders and the 

rigade becomes the unit. In the same way it may be said that as soon 
as the method of an engagement is decided and troops are committed 
to action, grand tactics cease to govern the course of events, the 
hard facts of minor tactics have to be faced, and control passes from 
the Brigadier to the Captain, the section leader, and even the indiv- 
dual soldier, This being so, will it not be an immense gain to have 
some guns part and parcel of these grand tactical units? And further, 
thereby all dual control would cease. The artillery brigade comman- 
der would know his master and his place at all times, and all idea that 
field artillery is a special arm would finally die. It is perhaps un- 
fortunate that “ Combined Training” does not lay any stress on this 
point, that artillery is not a special arm, the reason probably being 
that the idea of such a thing was already dead in the brain of the man 
who wrote that book. Unfortunately it lingers in some other brains 
still. ‘Field Art Training” continually refers to the way artillery 
works with Infantry Training is not so precise, “ Combined Training” 
evidently assumes the principle, that in the battle artillery and 
infantry are interdependent and practically one. 

Secondly, the training of both would benefit immensely. With 
the same man responsible for both, combined drills and parades would 
be more common ; each would get used to the other, their methods 
and pace ; infantry would learn to regard the artillery as “ our guns”: 
Commanding officers would come to know each other professionally as 
well as socially; and juniors could frequently be attached to the 
other arms during brigade drills and exercises. In one particu- 
lar and important detail the two would certainly learn to combine 
better, namely “escorts” (C. T., paragraph 17), no Brigadier would 
push forward “ his own ” guns without escort, and if he knew his in- 
fantry could not effectually supply protection, he would obtain a 
mounted escort with probably greater ease than might be the case in 
following the directions contained in C T.17-3. Probably the guns 
would not have been lost at Colenso if they had been under the Bri- 
gadier with whose brigade they were meant to co-operate. Dual con- 
trol, or triple, caused disaster there. 

Troops attending camps of exercise or manceuvres would benefit 
largely by being already accustomed to each other, and would begin their 
practical training on strange ground with greater assurance and pros- 
pect of benefit. 

And lastly, we come to active service, of course the ideal is for 
troops stationed and trained together to go ‘‘to the front” together. 
But theory and practice are not always the same in any army. In 
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ours, the exigencies of terms of service, conditions of service, localisa+ 
tion of garrison etc., render it extremely difficult to make the two 
agree. Out in India itis more difficult than at home, though at camps 
of exercise and at manceuvres a little experience can be gained. 
To exercise the actual troops together which would be brigaded to- 
gether on mobilisation, may at present be hardly even possible, but 
the advantages to be gained when possible are great and obvious. 
In order to ensure close co-operation and coherence between guns and 
tifles, they must know each other in peace, and no doubt in time this 
desirable condition will be attained by the steady rearrangement of 
troops and garrisons already begun in India as well as at home, 

The last argument now advanced in favour of mixed brigades, is 
one of expediency. Even if none of the previous arrangements are 
strong enough, this last must surely have weight. The difficulty of 
collecting troops in sufficient numbers to be drilled and trained in di- 
visions is extremely great, and some units hardly ever take part in 
such exercises. ‘The writer has never been in large manceuvres since 
1886, But sufficient can often, if not always, be collected for brigade 
training. Now as troops are trained in peace, so will they work in 
war, Those responsible for methods study history, and evolve rules 
and arrange combinations of the various arms. If those rules can be 
practised by troops organised as laid down, well and good, but if any- 
thing else is practised, that anything will be donc in war too, so it seems 
a mistake to organise divisions, when trocps can scarcely ever be 
trained as such, whereas if organised in brigades, they could have fre- 
quent training; whenever possible of course, brigades should be grouped 
together to give higher commanders and staff, practice in their duties, 
but that is a side issue, Guns and rifles trained to work coherently in 
brigades, will so work in war ; if they could be trained in divisions, 
this argument of expediency would fail, but it is a matter of common 
knowledge that they cannot asa rule so be trained, Surely it is bet- 
ter to practically learn methods which can be always followed in war, 
than only to theoretically and scrappily learn others, which can sel- 
dom be properly practised till in the face of an enemy. Of course 
there must be special units, heavy guns, howitzers, mounted infantry, 
engineers, and so on attached to every group of brigades, call them 
divisions, corps or what not, but unless infantry and ordinary field 
artillery learn to work in the closest manner possible, we shall never 
get the full effect of fire which is to defeat our enemy in the next war. 
Finally, which would a commander prefer to have under him, a force of 
three divisions, scarcely ever trained as such in peace, or a force of six 
brigades all more or less regularly trained as such in peace? Surely 
the latter. A 

It is not proposed to discuss here the exact composition of these 
mixed brigades, or divisions, as it might be better to call them, leav- 
ing the term “brigade” to imply a group of two or three units 
of the same arm. A specimen can already be found on page 22 of 
“ Frontier Warfare,” 1901, which might well form a model upon which 
to frame suitable organisations for all kinds of warfare, other than 
frontier or mountain. 

Only has an attempt been made to show one way by which it 
would appear better that co-operation between guns and rifles could 


be attained. 
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By CapTAIN H, W. SENIOR, 


Internationale Revue ueber die gesamten Armeen und Flotten 
(February to Fune 1904, and Supplements). 

Perhaps the most interesting article in the February number is one 
descriptive of a forced march carried out last summer in Japan during 
considerable heat by the 2-8th Infantry Regiment of the I1Vth Division. 
The roads traversed were fairly good and were passable for all arms, 
though the country was hilly. The battalion, 453 strong, left its bar- 
racks at 2 A.M, on the morning of the 29th June 1903 and returned at 
11 P.M, the same night, having covered nearly 47 miles. The men 
carried their knapsacks and rolled great-coats. The actual marching 
time was 17 hours 20 minutes. No men fell out. In the judgment of 
the reporter they were still capable of marching another § or 6 miles 
and of fighting a battle at the end of it, This was no isolated instance, 
as every Division of the Japanese army carried out last summer a re- 
gular training in such forced marches, which this summer will be pro- 
bably of the greatest value to them. 

Aninstance of the physical capacity of the Japanese soldier, which 
is duc largely to his careful training, is given in the 51st German sup- 
plement. A battalion of the 45th Regiment during last year's man- 
ceuvres was ordered to the front. It advanced at the double for 2 hours 
and went into the fight without a pause to take breath. 

The Russian reservists according to the next number have also 
been doing some good marching. The men concentrated at Blagoves- 
chensk and in order to avoid the long journey by the Amur River 
marched south to Tsitsihar on the railway. They covered the distance 
of 330 miles in 11 days in bitter cold weather. 

The February number also gives tables showing the state of educa- 
tion in the Russian and Japanese armies respectively. From these it 
appears that the XIth Japanese Division from the island of Shikoku is 
the least educated in their army, as it contains 10 per cent. of men who 
are unable to read or write, whilst in the whole- Russian army 56°4 is 
the percentage of such men. In spite of this state of affairs the follow- 
ing number tells us that the regimental school-masters of the 2nd 
Siberian Corps have been ordered to teach Chinese ! 

The April number gives the strength of the Cossacks in Europe as 
166,900 and of the Asiatic Cossack force as 28,000 men with 35 and 
8 batteries respectively. It appears from the article that the Cossack 
form of service, which is a sort of compulsory silladar system, owing 
to the increased cost of military equipment and to their land being 
gradually absorbed by Russian settlers, is pressing very heavily on 
their population. 

The April also number gives comparative tables of the military 
telegraph organisations of the different powers. The remainder of 


this number is largely taken up with details of the organisation of the 
Russian and Japanese armies. 
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The May number contains nothing particularly noteworthy, 

From the June number we learn that a Japanese captain had to pay 
a deposit of 460 yen (£46), a lieutenant of 600 yen (£6c), before he 
was permitted to marry. This rule has now been abrogated. No deposits 
are required, but under-officers must obtain the consent of their Regi- 
mental Commander, officers that of the Minister of War, before they 
may marry. Japanese generals are obliged to obtain the consent of the 
Emperor to their marriages. 

The most important article in the 6oth French Supplement deals 
with the use of wireless telegraphy in war. The field apparatus in use 
in Germany is drawn by six horses and may be taken wherever a field- 
gun can be. It will be therefore invaluable in communicating with 
detached cavalry and between forces separated by broken and difficult 
country, which a mounted orderly would take some time to cross, Wire- 
less telegraphy will also be of great use in permitting communication 
between a besieged fortress and a relieving army, Owing however to 
the danger of messages sent by this means be ingread by the enemy, 
cryptography and the art of discovering the meaning of messages in 
cypher will take a far higher place as a study of military importance 
than it at present occupies. 

The 61st French Supplement contains two very interesting arti- 
cles on the importance of enveloping action in war and on success in 
battle. The latter is a review of the third volume of the historical studies 
on war and tactics published by the German General Staff. Whilst 
recognising that good fortune must ever play an important réle in war, 
the object of the book is to show the causes which lead to success in 
battle, after eliminating those which are dependent solely on the bra- 
very of the troops. 

The last article of No, 62 discusses the action of the Japanese in 
cutting the cable which joined Port Arthur to the Chinese neutral ter- 
ritory of Chifu. The saying of Admiral Fisher at the Hague Confer- 
ence, to the effect that international conventions would be little con- 
sidered when the safety of England was endangered, is quoted as en- 
forcing the opinion of the French savant Renault that cables would only 
be completely secure when there was no more war. 

Supplement 63 contains the translation into French of General Von 
Lignitz’s article on the lessons of winter campaigns, which has been 
noticed already in the last number of this Journal. This number quotes 
largely from General Sir Alfred Turner’s article on the German army 
in the Proceedings of the Royal Artillery Institution. 

The soth and 51st German Supplements are devoted to last year’s 
French grand manceuvres. According to the author the modern method 
of endeavouring to improve the individualism of the private soldier is a 

cial danger to the French army and is likely to lead to an exces 
sive want of uniformity in its training, This danger is emphasised 
owing to the manner by which French officers are recruited from all 
classes, 

The 51st supplement gives an account of the Japanese army. 

No, 52 contains detailed particulars of the new quick-firing field 
gun, with which the artillery of the United States army has been re- 
armed, 
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Militar Wochenblatt (numbers 14 to 26). 


No. 18 contains an unsigned paper on the recent alterations in the 
British army administration, The author's ideas may be shown by tke 
following quotations : ‘ The position of the Commander-in-Chief has 
been ever uncertain and wrong; in every case it has fallen short of the 
high-sounding title. Between the nominal head of the army, the 
King, and the Commander-in-Chief stood the Minister of War. The 
Commander-in-Chief according to the letter of the law was unquestion- 
ably the subordinate of a much younger man, whom politics had raised 
to the Ministry and who according to ancient and apparently unaiter- 
able custom was a civilian understanding nothing of military matters.” 
Basie “The newly created Inspector-General cannot replace bim 
(the Commander-in-Chief), for he possesses only the right of inspec: 
tion and the duty cf reporting to the Army Council.”......‘* The Inspec- 
tor-General is entirely outside the War Office. It remains to be seen 
whether causes of difference will not arise between him and the Minister 
for War.”...In spite of the fact that Germany has been expressly taken 
as a pattern, it cannot be said that this Committee is the equivalent of 
a comprehensive Gencral Staff. Other duties are incumbent on such 
a General Staff ; for example, the duty of giving an uniform training to 
those officers who are intended to form the higher staff of the field 
army. It is this training which ensures the unerring combination of 
the various portions of an army. British officers cannot obtain sucha 
training from the Staff College alone. It may be that in time this 
Committee may develop into a body similar to a Continental General 
Staff.” 

In No. 26 a new method of ranging for artillery, invented by 
Captain Aizicr of the French Army, is described. Owing to the fact 
that modern guns recoil in such a manner that the carriage remains 
fixed, it is possible when firing successive shots to be fairly certain that 
differences in the strike of the shells are due to changes given in 
elevation and not to alterations in the position of the carriage. When 
a shot fired by the right-hand gun falls to the right of the target, as 
seen by an observer in the centre of the battery, it is short ; if to the 
left of the target, it is over. With the left gun shots falling to the left 
are short, to the right are over. It is thus possible by firing the flank 
guns with different elevations to establish very quickly a short bracket. 

The method is also applicable for use with the time fuse. If all 
the guns of a battery are fired from the right in succession with very 
short pauses between and with ranges increasing by g0 yards, the 
bursts will form a line in the sky. Ifallare short, this line will be in- 
clined at an angle to the horizon having its highest burst to the right, 
its lowest to the left of the target. If all are over, this line will be 
reversed, the highest burst being to the left, the lowest to the right of 
the target. If, however, the correct range is one exactly midway be- 
tween that given to the two flank guns, the bursts of the shells from 
these two guns will lie in a vertical line one above the other slightly 
to the right of the target, and the other bursts will appear slightly to 
one side or other of the target. It will be seen that the system is 
especially applicable to night firing, for example, at a bivouac fire, 
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The guns must be very carefully laid on the fire and provided with 
auxiliary aiming posts of lanterns, etc. Careful observation of the first 
series will then show whether the ranges are generally over or short. 
The target may now disappear, as a bivouac fire on service would be 
put out. The shooting can however be continued, with the certainty 
that when the vertical line of bursts clearly defined against the dark 
sky has been obtained, the range of the now invisible target has also 
been obtained. 

Nos. 43, 44, 45 and 47 contain interesting articles on Cavalry, The 
first-mentioned number has a review by General Von Pelet-Narbonne 
of the new French Musketry Regulations for the French Cavalry. The 
reviewer points out that the French Cavalry have always paid more 
attention to fighting on foot with the fire-arm than have the Germans, 
and that these new regulations are a further advance in the same 
direction. These regulations emphasise the principle that Cavalry 
should employ its special property of mobility in conjunction with its 
use of fire to effect surprises and rapidly to close to decisive ranges 
as opportunity offers. In cases where such action is not possible, it 
may still utilise its power of rapid movement to avoid losses, whilst 
harassing the enemy’s force by fire. 

The French regulations lay down that up to a distance of 1,500 
metres from the enemy movements in squadron columns in echelons 
may be possible, but within that distance Cavalry must be in line, and 
if liable to come under fire generally in single line. The reviewer 
thinks that having regard to the teachings of the ‘‘ new lessons’’, these 
regulations do not deal decisively enough with the question of the 
employment of the fire-arm, and that they still admit of doubt as to 
whether “ the development of fire will be able to replace the energetic 
determination to get to close quarters with the enemy.” 

The other articles are signed by the initials alone of two writers, 
The first makes some suggestions for alterations in equipment and for 
reducing the weight on the horse. He points out that the white 
helmets and the white belts of the German Dragoons offer an admirable 
target, besides enabling the enemy to be certain that the opposing 
firing line is nothing but dismounted cavalry. 

The retention of the lance is advocated, but the present steel tube 
lance is said to be not a good one and areturn to bamboo staves 
strengthened by a wrought-iron core is suggested. One of the two 
writers proposes to do away with the sword and advocates the use 
instead of a small dagger which can be fixed like a bayonet, the com- 
bined weapon to be used as a lance in case the latter is lost, The 
other declares this to be an impracticable idea. 

Owing tothe small number of rifles available for dismounted action 
it is suggested that all non-commissioned officers should be in the firing 
line. It is claimed that in shooting at field practices under service con- 
ditions the German Cavalry is not inferior to their Infantry. 

The general tendency of these papers is to show that the German 
Cavalry have not adopted to the same extent as the French the idea 
of fighting dismounted. All lament the small increase made in the 
German Cavalry in the last 30 years and its consequent numerical 
weakness in comparison with that of its powerful neighbours. 
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No. 57 gives a good account of the difficultiés with which the 
Russians have had to contend owing to the break of continuity at Lake 
Baikal in the Siberian Railway. Ordinarily the 25 miles across this 
lake can be done by the steamer “ Baikal” transporting a train of 40 
carriages in 3 hours. But from December to the middle of April the 
lake is frozen over and the passage has to be made in sledges or on foot 
over the ice. 

_ Owing to the shortage of rolling-stock on the eastern portion of 
the Trans-Siberian Railway at the outbreak of the war, Prince Chilkoff, 
the Minister of Communications, whose first experience of railway 
work was at the building of the Trans-Caspian line 30 years ago, con- 
ceived the idea of laying a rail-road over the ice. The difficulties were 
great as the lake is subject to wild storms which pile the frozen waters 
in great hummocks and cause huge rifts to appear. A route was cleared 
and laid with sleepers 2o ft. long with rammed snow for ballast. On 
this way were laid the rails. It was found impossible to utilise the 
engines to draw over the rolling-stock, as the vibration caused rifts in 
the ice. The waggons were therefore drawn over singly by horses at 
distances of 100 yards apart. The locomotives were taken to pieces 
and passed over in trucks. By these means 65 locomotives and 2,39! 
vehicles were brought on to the eastern line. On the 28th March, owing 
to the ice becoming dangerous, the traffic had to be stopped. This 
temporary line cost nearly £40,000 and won for Prince Chilkoff the 
decoration of the White Eagle. 

Troops were not carried by this temporary line. They had to 
march across, After their long journey from Russia the men were given 
one day’s rest at a station 50 miles from the lake, where a rest-camp of 
huts for 4,coo men had been put up. After this rest the men were re- 
entrained and sent to the lake, being timed to arrive at midnight. After 
detraining and packing baggage and knapsacks on sledges the troops 
were given a hot meal and at daybreak started on their long march. 
To each company was allotted 20 sledges, each capable of carrying 4 
men, so as to ensure the crossing during daylight of those men who 
were unable to march the whole distance. The route was marked by 
a telegraph line, huts with stoves were erected along it and a refresh- 
ment station was placed in the centre of the lake. The cold on Lake 
Baikal sometimes descends to—50° F.; while in summer the thermo- 
meter often mounts to 85°F. 

During the break-up of the ice all traffic had to cease or had tobe 
diverted round the south end of the lake, a distance of nearly 180 miles. 
The railway has however been continued along the eastern edge of the 
lake as far as Kultuk at the extreme south end. This leaves a stretch 
of 40 miles along the western shore, mostly difficult tunnelling, which 
the Russians hope to complete by August of this year. In the interim, 
after the ice became unsafe and before it had cleared sufficiently for 
navigation to be resumed, the Russian troops had to march from 
Irkutsk to Kultuk, a distance of about 45 miles. 

The 4th and sth supplements contain a study of the operations 
from the 24th to the 29th of June 1866 in the valley of the Iser. The 
possession of Gitschin during these operations was of importance to 
the Prussians who detached a cavalry force of 6 squadrons for the 
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capture of this place. This detachment failed to effect its purpose, as 
the town was vigorously defended by 150 riflemen. Under modern 
conditions a cavalry force of equal size would in a dismounted attack 
dispose of some 600 rifles and Gitschin would most probably have been 
captured, a result which would have altered considerably the trend of 
the following operations. 


Militar-Literature-Zeitung (February to May). 


The editorials in the first two numbers deal with the Italian and 
English military literature of the last two years, the latter numbers with 
that of France for last yecr only. The most important and generally 
useful book among the many reviewed in these papers is the annual, 
now in its thirtieth year of publication, “ Von Loebell’s Fahresberichte 
ueber die Veranderungen and Fortschritte in Militarwesen” (11 
marks), which deals with recent alterations and improvements in mili- 
tary matters in all the armics of the world. 
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By Ligut. G, H. WILuIts, R. E. 


Revue du Cercle Militaire (Fanuary, February, March, April, May). 


The number for the goth January contains supposed plans of Japs 
from a Russian source, partially verified by recent events. The same 
number and those of 6th and 13th February contain the finishing 
instalments of an article comparing volley with independent firing. 
The article is rather inconclusive but leans towards independent 
firing, rigidly controlled as to duration. 

In the number for 13th February weekly accounts of the Russo- 
Japanese war begin. 

The 20th February number contains a description of the rearma: 
ment of the Swiss Artillery with quick-firing guns. The number of 
guns is reduced from 336 to 288, but in place of 56 six gun batteries 
there are now to be 72 of fourguns. The ammunition supply is to 
provide for 800 rounds per gun instead of 300 rounds. 

An article on the organization of Sergeant's Messes occupies the 
larger part of the numbers for March. Apparently no rules similar 
to those in King’s Regulations exist in France, and the writer puts 
forward a code of laws for the regulation of these institutions. A 
short note pleading for scientific corn grinding and bread mixing 
to increase the useful properties of bread, with proposals as to 
how this may be done, appears in the number for 19th March. 

The April and May numbers print a report on the new two years’ 
service law with copious remarks generally favourable, but objecting 
to those articles dealing with the position of the students of the 
Polytechnic and St. Cyr, appeals against service, and exemption from 
service of the sole support of families and minor matters. 

The number for 16th April contains the despatches of the Sikkim- 
Thibet Mission’s fight at Guru. That for 23rd describes shortly the 
rearmament and augmentation of the Dutch Artillery. 

The medical statistics of the French army for rgot find place in the 
number of 7th May. The average “hospital-days” per annum in 
France was 1,077 and in Algeria and Tunis 1,303 per 1,000 effectives. 
The infantry and staff furnish the smallest proportion of sick, the 
cavalry and artillery are slightly and the Engineers and transport very 
much above the average. January, February and March are the sick- 
liest months, September, October and November the healthiest. The 
officers appear to be very healthy. Deaths from Tuberculosis have 

reatly increased to 7'2 per 1,000, while those from venereal diseases 
ave slightly increased to 6°7 per 1,000. 

The numbers for the 14th and arst of May contain an able dis- 
cussion as to who should be responsible for the initiative in the decisive 
attack in modern battle. The conclusion arrived at is that this initia- 
tive must lie with the senior officer who can exercise direct persona] 
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influence over the attacking troops, and not with the officer in chief 
command of the force. 


Revue de cavalerie (Fanuary, February, March and April). 


The January number contains a short description of a successful 
cavalry raid in the Sahara. The expedition which consisted of 86 
rifles carried rations for ten days on twenty-five camels, traversed 
450 kilometres (300 by forced marches) in the ten days and surprised 
and defeated the enemy who numbered some 200, with a loss to the 
enemy of 20 men, 40 camels killed and 40 camels captured, the 
French loss being to killed and a few slightly wounded. The 
history of the origin of the French Cavalry is continued from the 
December number. The account of the Paris-Rouen-Deauville ride is 
concluded from the December number. This instalment deals with 

ace, feeding, “doping” and the weight carried. “ Aux Amateurs de 

trategie” by General Cardet will repay reading. It appears in the 
January, March and April numbers and is to be continued. It is too 
long to give a résumé of, but the general idea of the article is that 
strategy is only common sense, and that there exists no science of 
the name. 

The February number has an article emphasizing the essential 
differences between the handling of infantry and cavalry, one asking 
for more recognition of the capabilities and Proper employment of 
cavalry and the conclusion of some notes on the new regulations for 
the musketry instruction of that arm. The first two instalments, deal- 
ing with the question of freedom of action for subordinate officers, 
initiative and training, of a clever military dialogue criticizing regula- 
tions appear in this number. 

An interesting article on the horses of the French Soudan, with 
illustrations and notes as to their management forma the piece de 
resistance of the March number, An illustrated review of a book on 
riding and driving by divisional General Faverot de Kerbrech, in ad- 
dition to a continuation of the article on the origin of the French 
cavalry completes the number. ; 

The April number contains an article on the decision as to the 
manner and the execution of attacks. It notes the general dis- 

sitions to be adopted, the chain of initiative, and the progressive 
ormations necessary, and quotes largely from regulations. An article 
on equitation and another on some experimental bridles and bitting 
will prove of interest. The military dialogues mentioned above are 
continued. 


Revue militaire Suisse (March, April and May numbers). 


The March number is principally given up to an article on cavalry 
exploration, with good maps. The author pleads for a freer hand for 
the cavalry, then gives an account with reports, etc., of some actual 
scouting work carried out by the first brigade of cavalry round 
Freyburg (Switzerland), where the country is well adapted to the 
scouting of cavalry. Some suggestions as to the direction which 
Swiss army reform should take are also of interest. 
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The April number contains the first narrative article on th 
Russo-Japanese War. Military telegraphy and telephony is treated 
in a popular manner, wireless telegraphy being well described with 
illustrations. In view of the discussions regarding conscripticn in 
England, the article comparing universal with voluntary service is 
interesting as showing that conscription has not all the advantages 
claimed for it by its advocates, at least in the opinion of some in the 
countries where it is in vogue. 

The May number, in addition to the continuation of the account 
of the Russo-Japanese War, contains an exhaustive article with ex- 
cellent illustrations of the trials of the Krupp 12 cm. quickefring 
howitzer, which the Swiss Artillery Commission have recommenced 
for adoption. 
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United Service Institution of India. 


Prize Essay Gold Medallists. 


1872........,ROBERTS, Lieut.-Col. F. S., v.C., C.B., R.A. 
1873.........COLQUHOUN, Capt. J. A. S., R.A. 
1874.........COLQUHOUN, Capt. J. A. S., R.A. 

1879... ..00000 St. JOHN, Maj. O. B. C., R.E. 

1880......... BARROW, Lieut. E. G., 7th Bengal Infantry. 
.Mason, Lieut. A. H., R.E. 

seseoeeesCOLLEN, Maj. E. H.H., S.c. 

1884......... BARROW, Capt. E. G., 7th Bengal Infantry. 
«ee YATE, Lieut. A. C., 27th Baluch Infantry. 
1888.........MAUDE, Capt. F, N., R.E. 


YOUNG, Maj. G. F., 24th P. I. (specially awarded a silver 
medal), 


eee secses Durr, Capt. B., 9th Bengal Infantry. 

.+«. MAGUIRE, Capt. C. M,, and Cav., Hyderabad Contingent. 
1891.........CARDEW, Lieut. F. G., roth Bengal Lancers. 

1893......... BULLOCK, Maj. G, M., Devonshire Regt. 


1894.......+.CARTER, Capt. F. C,, Northumberland Fusiliers 
-NEVILLE, Lieut.-Col. J. P. C., 14th Bengal Lancers, 
fie Voons BINGLEY, Capt. A. H., 7th Bengal Infantry. 
1897....0000.NAPIER, Capt, G. S. F., Oxfordshire L. I, 
eseeeee MULLALY, Maj. H., R.E. 


Cray, Capt. C. H., 43rd Gurkha Rifles (speciaily awarded 
a silver medal), 


189y....-+... NEVILLE, Col. J. P. C., S.C. 


1900......... THUILLIER, Capt. H. F., R.E. 
LussBock, Capt. G., R.E. (specially awarded a silver medal). 


IQOL....0008 .RANKEN, Lieut.-Col. G. P., 46th Punjab Infantry. 
1902......... TURNER, Capt, H. H, F., and Bengal Lancers. 

. HAMILTON, Maj. W. G., D.S.0., Norfolk Regt. 

Bonp, oer R. F.G., RE. (specially awarded a silver 


medal 
1904......... MACMUNN, Maj. G, F., D.S.0. R-F.A, 
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MacGregor Memorial Silver Medallists. 


++... BBLL, Col. M.S., V.C., R.E. (specially awarded a gold medal), 
1890 ........YOUNGHUSBAND, Capt. F. E., K. Dn. Gds. 
18Q1.....0006 SAWYER, Maj. H. A., 45th Sikhs, 
RAMZaN Kuan, Havildar, 3rd Sikhs. 
1892......... VAUGHAN, Capt. H. B., 7th Bengal Infantry. 
JAGGAT SINGH, Havildar, roth P. 1. 


1893 «e000 Bower, Capt.H., 17th Bengal Cavalry (specially awarded 
a gold medal). 


FAZALDAD Kuan, Dafadar, 17th B. C. 


1894......4.4 O’SULLIVAN, Maj. G. H. W,, R.8. 
MULL SINGH, Sowar, 6th B. C, 
1895....00006 Davigs, Capt. H. R., Oxfordshire L, I. 
GunGa DyAL SinGu, Havildar, 2nd Rajputs. 
1896....0.04 CockERILL, Lieut. G. K., 28th Punjab Infantry. 
GuHuLAM Nasi, Private, Q. O. Corps of Guides. 
1B3Q7..eeeeeee Swayne, Capt. E, J. E., 16th Rajput Infantry. 
. SHAHZAD Mir, Dafadar, rth B. L. 
1898......... WALKER, Capt. H. B., Duke of Cornwall’s L. I. 
Apam Kuan, Havildar, Guides Infantry. 
1899...... »«s DOUGLAS, Capt. J. A., 2nd B. L. 


Mine Din, Naik, Bengal S. and M. 
1900......... WINGATE, Capt, A. W. S,, 14th B. L. 
GurpiT SINGH, Havildar, 45th Sikhs. 
1901......... BURTON, Major E. B., 17th B. L. 
SUNDER SINGH, Colr. Havildar, 31st Burma Infantry. 


IQOZ.ereeeree Ray, CAPTAIN M,, R.E., 7th Rajput Infantry, 
TILBIR BHANDARI, HAVILDAR, gth Gurkha Rifles. 
1903. .e00.0s MANIFOLD, Licut.-Col. C. C., 1.M.S. 


GHuLAM Hussain, Dafadar, Guides Infantry, 
1904,ee--+00eF RASBR, Captain L. D., R.G.A, 
Moauat Baz, Dafadar, Guides Cavalry. 
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NOTICE. 


United Service Institution of New 
South Wales. 


The Council of the Institution, having decided that a Gold Medal 
and a prize of five guineas be granted annually for the best essay on 
a Naval or Military subject, make known the conditions of the 
competition :— 

(1) The candidates must be members of the Institution, or 
persons eligible to become members, 


(2) The subject for this year shall be of a military character. 


(3) The Essays must not exceed 30 pages (exclusive of tables), 
of the size and style of the “ Journal,” each page averag- 
ing 540 words, 

(4) When a reference is made to any work, the title of such 
work to be quoted. 

(5) The Essays must be received by the Secretary on or 
before the 1st November 1904. 

(6) The Essays must be strictly anonymous, but each to have a_ 
motto, and to be accompanied by a sealed envelope 
with the motto written on the outside and the name of 
the candidate inside. 

(7) The Essays will be be submitted for decision to three 
Referees chosen by the Council; but no awards will 
be made by them in favour of any Essay which does 
not, in their opinion, attain a sufficient standard of 
excellence. 

(8) The award of the Referees will be made known, and the 
Medal presented to the successful candidate (or his 
representative) at the Annual General Meeting, and 
his Essay will be printed in the ‘‘ Journal.” 

(9) The Council shall be entitled to print any of the Essays 
submitted, 

(10) The following is the subject for the Essay for the year 
1904 :— 
“THE PROVISION OF TRANSPORT FOR THE DEFENCE 

FORCE OF AUSTRALIA IN TIME OF WAR. 


This subject is intended to include a discussion of :-— 


(a) The method of impressment under Section 67 of the 
Defence Act. 

(4) Organization, 

(c) The type or types of vehicles to be used. 

(2) The provision of the required personnel, 

(e) The provision of the transport animals required. 

(GA } The numbers required for the War Establishment. 

(g) The preparatory measures to be taken during peace. 

NOTE. All Officers holding His Majesty’s Commission, whether 
Imperial or Colonial, shall be eligible to become mem- 
bers. (Bule 4). 


The Journal 


OF THE 


Dnited Service institution of India, 


VOL. XXXIII. OCTOBER 1904. No. 157. 


INFLUENCE AND APPLICATION OF SEA POWER ON 
; EXPEDITIONS BASED ON INDIA. 


By Major H. R. Mgab, 116TH MAHRATTAS. 


Motto :—" Altius ibunt qui ad Summa Nitantur.” 
(Essay adjudged second in the “ Gold Medal Competition.") 


PRELIMINARY OPENING, 


The choice of situations as naval bases and the distribution of the 
mobile force, military or naval, are 
the preliminary steps taken durin; 

peace to secure the application o! 


Distribution of forces a preliminary to 
application of Sea Power. 
Sea Power in time of war. 

The first is governed by considerations of geographical position, 
military strength, and natural re- 
sources, 

Hence before proceeding to analyse the influence and application 

& of Sea Power on expeditions based 
Phavaragty of studying geographicaland on India, we must first examine the 
Seer geographical and strategical situa- 


Distribution how governed. 


tion of the Indian Empire. 


Geographical and Strategical situation of India in relation to the 
East, and its communications with Europe. 


The first point that strikes one in making such an examination is 
the central position it holds with 
respect to the Eastern Hemisphere. 
If, on a map of this portion of the globe, we place one leg of a compass 


Central position of India. 
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on Cape Comorin as centre, and the other leg on Tasmania, and 
draw round the circle, we shall find that practically the whole mass of 
land forming the three continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa, lies 
inside it : the only exceptions being a slice off North-West Africa, 
art of Western Europe, including Spain, France, England, and 
Becden and the north-eastern corner of Siberia. 
Next we may observe the solidity of the land, which is only cut 
into by the North Sea and Baltic 
Disposition of landandseain East- in North-West Europe, the 
era Homuphers: Mediterranean dividing Europe 
and Africa, and the arms of the Indian Ocean known as the Red Sea 
and Persian Gulf. 

The result of this distribution of land and water is, that Europe, 
which is situated on the opposite 
sive to India, has only one alter- 
native sea route to the lengthy passage round by the Cape of Good 
Hope; that is to say, by the narrow waters of the Mediterranean and 
Red Sea, which are still further constricted at the Straits of Gibral- 
tar, the Suez Canal, and the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. 

This route, however, being the shortest, enables the Power which 
holds it to work on interior lines, 
as regards any other Power or 
Powers which are forced to use the Cape route, and this means it 
can always anticipate reinforcements sent round by the longer road. 

It may be urged that one Power at any rate has another alternative 

line of communications with the 

The Siberian Railway considered as Fact; but, as Captain Mahan 

an alternative route to East. points out in his Essay, “Consi- 

derations governing the Disposition of Navies,” this does not make 
her independent of the sea passage. 

“Russia shares the common lot, while other States have no land 
route whatever, hers is still so imperfect, as not to constitute a 
valid substitute. Moreover, whatever resources of moderate bulk 
may be locally accumulated—coal, provisions, ammunition and stores 
of various kinds—reinforcements of vessels, or reliefs to ships disabled 
by service, or in battle, can only go to sea.” 

Hence we see, that in the event of war between Great Britain 
and any European Power or Powers, the power of using this line of 
communications, becomes a most vital one. 

Its importance, indeed, in these days is vastly greater than it was 
in the times of the last Naval War. 
Then, indeed, France and England 
indirectly contested for the future 
supremacy in India, but to-day, it may be almost said that the great 
centre of interest is the Far East and the Pacific Ocean, and insepara- 
bly bound up with it are the commercial routes which lead toit. [he 
through route by the Suez Canal is, it must be remembered, a new 
factor in the situation, 

The maintenance of a line of communications of this length 

requires the establishment of a chain 
Necessity of establishing Naval bases. of coaling stations, and of fortified 
bases, where ships can coal, and 


Sea communications. 


The reason they are important. 


Increased importance of sea communi- 
cations since last great Naval War, 
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refit for service when disabled, and we shall consequently find that 
such stations have been established by the Powers interested. 

In the case of Great Britain we have Gibraltar and Malta, isolated 
fortresses situated the one on the 
mainland of Spain, and the other 
en an island, the fruits of Naval supremacy of the past, and dependent 
on the continuance of Naval supremacy in war in the future, 

Other European nations, whose territory is washed by the 
Mediterranean Sea, have their fortified bases situated in and supported 
by their own territory, 

Even thus, France has found it necessary to supplement her base 
on Toulon, by another, on the African Coast, at Biserta. 

So far we have confined ourselves to the Mediterranean, but when 

we come to examine,the communi- 

Bases in Eastern waters. cations in the Red Sea and Indian 

Ocean and on to the Pacific, 

we find the position is somewhat reversed, inthat Great Britain has 

the three large territories cf India with Ceylon, Australia and South 

Africa, which support fortified bases ; in addition to isolated stations, 
such as Aden anid Hong-Kong. 

No other Power has a position in these seas which corresponds to 
the above, the nearest approaches are France in Madagascar and 
Tonquin, and Russia at Vladivostock. 

Captain Mahan, in his Essay, ‘ Conditions determining the Naval 
expansion of the United States,” shows clearly the relatively great 
importance of bases which have the support of territory, as compared 
to those which are isolated ; he says :— 

“It may be advisable here to notice passingly an argument at 

Importance of bases supported by times maintained, and often 
territory. advanced during recent discussions 
concerning the annexation of the Phillipines, that while such bases 
of naval action are intrinsically advantageous, there attaches to 
them no expediency of holding adjacent territory in political 
tenure. The United States therefore, so it was urged, for the 
security of her naval situation in Eastern waters, would require in 
the Phillipines no more than a naval yard. From the military point 
of view, this is wholly inaccurate. Any military permanent station, 
land. fortress, or naval arsenal, gains immeasurably in strength from 
the support of a friendly region in which it is situated, because of 
the contribution to its resources, and the distance at which attack is 
held. The impressiveness of the word ‘isolation’ which we all 
instinctively feel, testifies to this condition, 

“Nor is it conclusive against the military argument that the 
friendliness be of a passive or reluctant character, as of a population 
subjected to military control. This consideration is, indeed, material 
to the general conduct of a war, for the force thus engaged 
in ensuring submission is withdrawn from that available for 
other operations, but, so long as it is effective in compelling, or 
inducing the co-operation of tle inhabitants, either as peaceful 
workmen and agriculturists, or more positively in the field, the parti- 
cular fortress, land or sea, is far stronger than it could be if sure 
rounded by territory under alien government, even though neutral,” 


Mediterranean bases. 
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The last paragraph requires particular notice, as being more 
especially the case of the Indian Empire. Though it may be remarked 
it is more truly applicable to the case of the Phillipines to which it 
actually refers, as a newly-acquired possession, than to an Empire 
which has been indissolubly linked to the destinies of the British race 
for the last hundred years, and which is bound to us by the ties of 
interest and gratitude created by a just and progressive rule, exercised 
during the whole of that period. $ 

We may also see by our own action, and by that of other Powers, 

that the value of the possession of 
Value of supported bases generally territory in support of bases is 
recognised, generally appreciated. At Hong- 
Kong we are endeavouring to include Kowloon in the area under 
our rule, at Aden we are consolidating our position on the Hinterland, 
while Russia is continually working away to add Manchuria to her 
Possessions so as to secure a support to Port Arthur, and Germany, 
not content with Kiao Chau alone, has grasped a considerable area of 
Jand with it. 
The value of each of these three territories is then very great 
Im ortance of the strategical situa- considered separately, but when we 
tion of India, South Africa and Australia Consider their situation relatively 
in relation to each other. to each other and the oceans in 
which they lie, we shall understand that their importance is much 
enhanced. 

For, placed at the angles ofa nearly equilateral triangle, with sides 
of some 3,500 miles, they are especially fitted to afford each other 
mutual support, and to dominate the Indian Ocean ; whilst the addit- 
tion of Hong-Kong and the naval ports of Japan, the last thrown open 
to our use by the Treaty with that country, creates an analogous 
position in the Western Pacific. 

The possession of the three bases thus drawn attention to is not 

Oar unique position as regards cone however our only asset, in_ the 
tinuity of bases on Hines of communi. strategical situation in the East; 
cations. in addition to these, we have 
supplementary bases at Aden, Colombo, Hong-Kong and Singapore, 
connecting the Further East (Japanese ports and Wei-hai-Wei) with 
the Mediterranean, by a chain of posts, and our position in this 
respect is absolutely unique, since the only port belonging to a 
foreign Power lying on the direct route between Suez and the Farther 
East, is the French coaling station of Jiboutil, 

Lastly, we must consider the particulars of India’s poses ; she 

"i is attached tothe mainland of Asia, 

Gaceriphical situation of India. but being at the same time cut 
off from it by the lofty ranges of the Himalayas, the elevated table 
land of Thibet, the sandy wastes and rugged wilds of Persia, Baluchis- 
tan and Afghanistan, she is possessed of a naturally defensive fron- 
tier, whilst at the same time, projecting down into the ocean like a 


wedge, she possesses two long sea boards which flank the direct road 
to the Far East. 


Also, we may note how central is her position on this route; 
ton which lies ab equigistank es 


solutely on it, i idi 
Shanghai, Y On it, is almost equidistant from Suez and 


R 
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Our examination of the geographical and strategical position of 
India has thus led us inevitably 
Summary of most important poicts to the recognition of two important 
disclosed in previous examination. fet os 
(1) That the situation of India must not be considered alone, but 
it must be associated with the other 
great territories we possess in the 
East, and that, regarded from this point of view, the Indian Empire 
forms a point in a strategical situation, which embraces the dominion 
of the Indian Ocean and Western Pacific, of the near and far East, 
and which distinctly marks off this portion of the globe, as a separate 
sphere of action and interest. 
(2) The sphere of interest is connected with the heart of the 
Empire by the Mediterranean, and 
Importance of its communications with js vitally dependent on this line 
Europe. of communications being kept open. 
Thus, supremacy in the Mediterranean becomes a matter of absolute 
necessity, for the command of the Mediterranean once definitely lost 
and resting in the hands of our enemy, we should be forced to act 
on exterior lines, our position in the East would be surely undere 
mined, and all our attempts to regain it would be forestalled. 
It is nct meant to imply by this that the command of the Mediter- 
ranean must, or could be, absolute- 
ly secured at the commencement 


The East a distinct separate sphere 


Reflections on “ Command of the Sea." 


of a war, 

If we could absolutely secure such command from the first, no 
war could occur: as it is, no doubt, there would be a period during 
which superiority would lie first on one side then on another, until 
finally, as the result of Naval actions, and the receipt of reinforcements, 
one side would definitely have the upper hand, 

A Naval war in which Great Britain was engaged, would almost 
automatically take place over the whole surface of the navigable 
waters of the world, since her interests and commerce are world-wide. 

Reverses in distant seas would entail the need of reinforcements 

of ships, men and material, whilst, 

Intimate connection between Mediter- on the other hand, success, involv- 

fancan.and East: ing destruction, or damage to the 

adversary in any quarter, would allow of the Naval strength there 

being reduced and reinforcements being despatched to the point 
where most needed—in this instance, tothe Mediterranean. 

Thus, in Eastern waters, as elsewhere, there would be a species 
of give and take in the relations existing between it and the Mediter- 
ranean ; at one time the East would be called on to contribute to the 
strength of the position in the Mediterranean whilst, at another, it 
might be the recipient of reinforcements from that quarter. 

But we must also bear in mind, Pais vital as is importance of 

eeping open the direct line of 

Possibility of a block in the Canal. pa aS Soc with the East, 
that it is impossible to absolutely guard against the liability of tem- 
porary interruption at the Suez Canal, which may be brought about 


oe ee eee eee 
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by accidents, quite beyond our control ; and we are, therefore, neces- 
sarily bound to take all possible precautions in view of this contingen- 
cy happening. 

The result of a temporary stoppage in the Canal would mean 

; temporary dislocation of the East- 
ern sphere of operations from the 
central contro! exercised at home, and the coincident necessity for 
independent existence on emergency. 

But, if we recognise the possibility of such independent existence, 
we must logically provide the ne- 
cessary organisation, to allow of 
its coming into being automatically, as the occasion for it may 
ari 


Result of such a block. 


Precautions rendered necessary. 


se. 

And, for this purpose, it is essential that arrangements should be 
already existing at the time of 

Necessity for a permanent Naval stra- crisis, for a permanent strategical 

tegic centre in the East. centre in the East. 

As to the location of this strategical centre, this question is very 
fully discussed in Captain Mahan’s 
Essay, the ‘‘ Considerations governs 
ing the Disposition of Navies,” and as, in a question of Naval (Impee 
rial) policy, the authoritative opinion of this distinguished sailor bas 
its own peculiar value, I have the less hesitation in quoting his own 
words rather than merely stating his opinion :— 

He writes :—" In the nature of things there must be a big detach« 
ment east of Suez ; the chance of its being momentarily cut off there 
is not so bad as its being stalled on the other side, dependent on the 
Cape route to reach the scene. But for the same reason that the 
Mediterranean and Malta are strategically eminent, because cen- 
tral (as is likewise the Channel with reference to the North Sea and 
Atlantic) the permanent strategic centre of the Eastern Seas is not 
by position in China, nor yet in Australia, It is to be found rather 
at a point which, approximately equidistant from both, is also equi 
distant from the Mediterranean and the East. * * * * # # @ 
* = * whether the essential units of scope in naval action east of 
Suez should receive recognition by embracing Australia, China and 
India under one general command with local subordinates is a ques- 
tion administrative as well as strategical, As military ‘policy, it has 
a good side ; for commanders previously independent do not always 
accept ungrudgingly the intrusion of a superior, because of emergency 
of ‘war. Military sensitiveness cannot prudently be left out of calcula- 
tion, There would be benefit also in emphasising in public con- 
sciousness the essential unity of military considerations, which 
should dominate the disposition of the fleet. Non-professional—and 
even military minds—need the habit of regarding local and general 
interests in their true relations and proportions.” 

In'the same Essay Captain Mahan’s choice of a locality to serve 
Suitability of Ceylon. as a strategical centre in the East 
falls on Ceylon, 


Its location. 


~ 
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Study of the influence and application of power on oversea expedia 
tions generally. 


The application of Sea Power to the employment of oversea ex- 
peditions in time of war, includes 
. all the measures that would be 
taken to seoure the safety of the transports during their voyage from 
the port of departure to the point selected for disembarkation, and 
for the due arrival of such supplies, stores and reinforcements as 
would be necessary during the time operations were in progress, 

It is obvious that the nature of the protection to be afforded would 
be dependent on the strategical situation, and the nature of the ex- 
pedition which was contemplated. 

The naval bases and coaling stations maintained by the chief 

The strategical situation in the East European Naval Powers (excluding 
and its effects on the nature of the pro- Great Britain) in the East are :— 


Definition, 


. tection to be afforded by sea power to 


oversea expeditions. 


Russia==Port Arthur, Vladivostok, 
France—Jiboutil, Diego Suarez, Réunion, New Caledonia and 
Saigon. 

There are two points of view with which we may regard the group- 
ing of the above,—firstly, to determine their efficiency in number 
and situation for the maintenance of the direct line of communications 
between the Suez Canal and the Further East ; secondly, as to their 
adaptibility for use as centres from which raids may be initiated and 
supported against our commerce. 

As regards the first point, I have already pointed out that, while 
Great Britain’s lines of communications are provided with a chain 
of fortified coaling stations at convenient distances, the only port of 
this nature belonging to a foreign Power between Suez and the Far 
East is Jiboutil. 

The consequent weakness of position in these regions of any fleet 
hostile to Great Britain is evident. 

In these days of steam, the radius of action of fleets and even 
single vessels is directly dependent on the facilities they possess 
for renewing their supplies of fuel. 

The absence of coaling stations between Suez and the Far East 
would practically result in the fleets of Powers hostile to Great 
Britain, being unable to pass from the Mediterranean to the Further 
East. 
The outbreak of war would therefore automatically restcict them 
to one side or other of this route, that is, to the Mediterranean, or 
to the Far East. 

In the event of their remaining on the Mediterranean side, the 
command of the Sea in Eastern waters is at once secured to Great 
Britain, if, on the other hand, they concentrate in the Far East, they 
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on Cape Comorin as centre, and the other leg oa Tastacia, ane 
draw round the circle, we shall find that practicary the wh e rane 
land forming the three continents of Europe, Asia, and Atrca os 
inside it: the only exceptions being a stice off North-West A.raa 
art of Western Europe, including Spain, France, Erg.st4, ace 
Gveten) and the north-eastern corner of Siberia. 
Next we muy observe the solidity of the land, which is or v= 
into by the North Sea asd Ba- 
Disorsition «f landandsea ia East: jn North-We-t Eu~;e 
ere Hemmipe nets: Mediterranean div.cirg 
and Africa, and the arms of the Indian Ocean known as t=e Rez ss 
and Fersian Gulf. 

The result of this distribution of land and water is, that Fer -o 
which is situated om Greece osc 
si eto India, has or'y Gor acs 
native sea route to the lenzthy piss ogs round by the Cap- fu: 
H pe; that is to say, by the nirrow waters of the Meurer arsas ace 
Red Sea, which are still further constricted at the Strats of C= a 
tar, the Sucz Canal, and the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb 

This route, however, being the shortest, enatics the Power wes 
holds it to work emirter + ose 
as regards any other Plee o 
Powers which are forced to use the Cape route, and th.s erase z 
can always anticipate reinforcements sent round bythe | sper rae 

It may be urged that one Power atany rate hasanetteravecca <a 

line of communcatcns wed vse 
The Siberia Rai way considered as fast: but, as € 
an alternative route to East. points Geteine hs 
derations governirg the Disposition of Navies," Cus dues eo: -aa- 
her indepen lent of the sea passage, 

“Russia shares the coumon lot, while other States have e> a2. 
route whatever, hers is stul s» imperfect, as not ta cones care & 
valid substitute. Moreover, whatcver resources of mote ate tr 
may be localy accumulated—coa!, provisions, ammun't 04 ass et we 
of various kinds —reinforcements of vessels, of re.ets to sh pe cunt et 
by service, or in battle, can cnly yo to sea” 

Hence we sce, that in the event of war between Great P-eae 
and any European Powee or Powers, the power olusnet s sce 
cCommun-cations, becones a most vital one, 

Its importance, n:ecd, in these cays is vastly greater thaa st wan 
inthe times of the fast Nawal oar 
Theo, indeed, Frameaid bry aca 
indsrectly contested fe tre tous 
supremacy in Indea, bot to-day it may be alrost sa i that te gow 
centre cfinterestis te bar Fast and the Paahe O ean ant ine .awe 
bly bound up with it are thevormercial toutes wh hoesstoat see 
trough route by the Sug Canal is, it must be remem'ete. a 2-@ 
factor in the situation, 

Ihe maintenime of a !ne of communications of ti.s be~ ga 

requires the estab ishmect ofa tae 
Nocesalty lf estab ishirg Naval bases, of cualing stations, acd cd tort.see 
bases, where ships can coal see 


Sea communications. 


The reason they are impcrtant. 


Tncreseed mo tence on! ses - mma 
catoas wince boot great Nava: War, 
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reGit for service when disabled, and we shall consequently find that 
such stations have been established by the Powers interested. 

In the case of Great Britain we have Gibraltar and Malta, isolated 
fortresses situated the one on the 
mainland of Spain, and the other 
en an island, the fruits of Naval supremacy of the past, and dependent 
on the continuance of Naval supremacy in war in the future. 

Other European nations, whose territory is washed by the 
Mediterranean Sea, have their fortified bases situated in and supported 
by their own territory. 

Even thus, France has found it necessary to supplement her base 
on Toulon, by another, on the African Coast, at Biserta. 

So far we have confined ourselves to the Mediterranean, but when 

we come to examine,the communi- 

Bases in Eastern waters. cations in the Red Sea and Indian 

Ocean and on to the Pacific, 

we find the position is somewhat reversed, inthat Great Britain has 

the three large territories cf India with Ceylon, Australia and South 

Africa, which support fortified bases ; in addition to isolated stations, 
such as Aden ani Hong-Kong. 

No other Power hasa position in these seas which corresponds to 
the above, the nearest approaches are France in Madagascar and 
Tonquin, and Russia at Vladivostock, 

Captain Mahan, in his Essay, ‘ Conditions determining the Naval 
expansion of the United States,” shows clearly the relatively great 
importance of bases which have the support of territory, as compared 
to those which are isolated ; he says:— 

“It may be advisable here to notice passingly an argument at 

Importance of bases supported by times maintained, and often 
terntory. advanced during recent discussions 
concerning the annexation of the Phillipines, that while such bases 
of naval action are intrinsically advantagcous, there attaches to 
them no expediency of holding adjacent territory in political 
tenure. The United States therefore, so it was urged, for the 
security of her naval situation in Eastern waters, would require in 
the Phillipines no more than a naval yard. From the military point 
of view, this is wholly inaccurate. Any military permanent station, 
land fortress, or naval arsenal, gains immeasurably in strength from 
the support of a friendly region in which it is situated, because of 
the contribution to its resources, and the distance at which attack is 
held. The impressiveness of the word ‘isolation’ which we all 
instinctively feel, testifies to this condition. 

“Nor is it conclusive against the military argument that the 
friendliness be of a passive or reluctant character, as of a population 
subjected to military control, This consideration is, indeed, material 
to the general conduct of a war, for the force thus engaged 
in ensuring submission jis withdrawn from that avaNable for 
other operations, but, so long as it is effective in compelling, or 
inducing the co-operation of the inhabitants, either as peaceful 
workmen and agriculturists, or more positively in the field, the parti- 
cular fortress, land or sea, is far stronger than it could be if sure 
rounded by territory under alien government, even though neutral,” 


Mediterranean bases. 
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The fast paragraph requires particular notice, as ters --~ 
especiaily the case of the Indian Empire. Though it may te re-sort 
it is more truly applicable to the case of the Phuipines (> we sor 
actually refers, as anewly-acquired possession, than t> so E- 
which has been indissolubly linked to the destinies of the Hy tisk 
for the last hundred years, and which is bound to us Ly the tes -* 
interest and gratitude created by a justand prozressive rule etercse ¢ 
during the whole of that period. 

We may also see by our own action, and by that of cther F-wers 
that the value of the possess a ¢ 
territory in support Of taree +s 
general.y appreciated, Ath: 
Kong we are endeavouring to include Kowloon in the area o- ore 
our tule, at Acten we are consolidating ons position on the Hooter an. 
while Russia is continually working away to add Man bur a ty ko 
Possessions $9 as to secure a support to Pert Arthur, ard Ger-ase, 
not content with Kiay Chau alone, as grasped acenss fave arca* 
land with it. 

The value of each of these three territories is then were gr ar 
a. Considered separately, bat ab-s wr 
tion of Irdia South Africa and Austraia Consicer theie situvicg reatae es 
fa re ation to each o her, to cuh ether and te sceare 2 
which they he, we shall understand that their importance uw a. 2 
enhanced. 

For, placedat the anzies ofa nearly equilaterd teiang’e, with 9: os 
of some 3.590 miles, they are especiiliv tited to afl rt ea bo tt-r 
mutual support, and to doniiate the ladian Ocern ; wh ‘st the a 
tien of Hong Kong and the nival ports ot Javan, the jastthsowa 7-8 
to curuse by the Treaty wth that country, ceates an arak ys 
position inthe Western Pacite, 

The possession of the tiree bases thus drawn attention to mw ect 

Oer onique position ae reparts enn. HOWEWEr OUF OFly asset, ia tre 
tavity of bases o@ Noes of commusl. stratey cal situat«nin the Fas 
£atione, in ad. tin t> these, we bare 
supplementary bises at Aden, Ctom'o, Hong-Kooz ant Soya ere, 
connecting the Further East (Japanese pots and WertaiWe =a 
the Mediterranean, by a chain of posts, and our posta is the 
respect is absolutely unijue, snce the oaly prt bron ce te 8 
forcign Power lying on the direct toute between Sucs acd tre tactic 
East, is the French coating station of J:boutil. 

Lastly, we must consi.ce the particulars of InUa's posit.ca sve 

Geographies! s twat! 9 of Jadis. is atta hed tothe main ard cl Ava 

but berg at the same te cat 
off from it hy the lofty tanges of the Himalavas, the ecvated tat w 
land of Th.bet, the sandy wastes and ruyged widsclPerva Bal: te 
tan and Afchanistan, she is Possessed of a naturally detereve f- 2- 
ther, whilst at the same time, provecting down into the ocean Lae a 


wedge, she prsseases two long sca boards which flank the crest rod 
to the Far tase. 


Alss, we ma 
lon which lies al 
Sbangbai. 


Va've of supported baves generaily 
tecogaised. 


Im ortance of the etrateg cal 


Note kow central is her position on ths reste; Cov. 
selutely on it, is almost equidistant from Ssea aed 
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Our examination of the geographical and strategical position of 

India has thus led us inevitably 

Summary of most important poicts to the recognition of two important 
disclosed in previous examination. facts :— 

(1) That the situation of India must not be considered alone, but 
it must be associated with the other 
great territories we possess in the 
East, and that, regarded from this point of view, the Indian Empire 
forms a point in a strategical situation, which embraces the dominion 
of the Indian Ocean and Western Pacific, of the near and far East, 
and which distinctly marks off this portion of the globe, as a separate 
sphere of action and interest. 

(2) The sphere of interest is connected with the heart of the 

Empire by the Mediterranean, and 
Impertance of its communications with jis vitally dependent on this line 
Burope. of communications being kept open. 
Thus, supremacy in the Mediterranean becomes a matter of absolute 
necessity, for the command of the Mediterranean once definitely lost 
and resting in the hands of our enemy, we should be forced to act 
on exterior lines, our position in the East wonld be surely under 
mined, and all our attempts to regain it would be forestalled. 

It is nct meant to imply by this chat the command of the Mediter- 
ranean must, or could be, absolute- 
ly secured at the commencement 


The Bast a distinct separate sphere 


Reflections on “ Command of the Sea.” 


of a war, 

If we could absolutely secure such command from the first, no 
war could occur: as it is, nodoubt, there would be a period during 
which superiority would lie first on one side then on another, until 
finally, as the result of Naval actions, and the receipt of reinforcements, 
one side would definitely have the upper hand, 

A Naval war in which Great Britain was engaged, would almost 
automatically take place over the whole surface of the navigable 
waters of the world, since her interests and commerce are world-wide. 

Reverses in distant seas would entail the need of reinforcements 

of ships, men and material, whilst, 

Intimate connection between Mediter- on the other hand, success, involv- 

ranean and East. ing destruction, or damage to the 

adversary in any quarter, would allow of the Naval strength there 

being reduced and reinforcements being despatched to the point 
where most needed—in this instance, tothe Mediterranean. 

Thus, in Eastern waters, as elsewhere, there would be a species 
of give and take in the relations existing between it and the Mediter- 
ranean ; at one time the East would be called on to contribute to the 
strength of the position in the Mediterranean whilst, at another, it 
might be the recipient of reinforcements from that quarter. 

But we must also bear in mind, he vital as is the importance of 

eeping open the direct line of 

Possibility of a block in the Canal, pala sates with the East, 
that it is impossible to absolutely guard against the liability of teme- 
povary interruption at the Suez Canal, which may be brought about 
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by accidents, quite bevond our control ; and we are, therefore, a-ces- 
satily bound to take all possible precautions in view of this cootirges- 
cy happening. 

The result of atemporary stoppage in the Canal would meaa 
temporary dislocation of the East- 
ern sphere of Operatinas fron the 
ceatral contro! exercised at home, and the coincident necessity {2 
independent existence on emergency. 

But, if we recognise the possibility of such independent existeace, 
we must logically provide the me 
cessary organisation, to allow of 
its coming into being automatically, as the occasion for « may 
arise. 

And, for this purpose, it is essential that arrangements shou'd be 

already existing at the tae cf 
Necessity fora permanent Naval strae crisis, for a permanent strateg: a 
tegic centre in the East. centre in the East. 

As to the location of this strategical centre, this question is very 
fully discussed in Captain Mabaa es 
Essay, the Considerations gover a= 
ing the Disposition of Navies,” and as, in a question of Naval (Imre 
tial) policy, the autho itative opinion of this distinguished sa:tor bas 
its own peculiar value, | have the less hesitation in quoting hw oes 
words rather than merely stating his opinion :—= 

He writes :—" In the nature of things there must be a big detach 
ment east of Suez ; the chance of its being momentarily cut off there 
is not so bad as its being stalled on the other side, dependent oe the 
Cape route to reach the scene. But for the same reason that tre 
Mediterranean and Malta are strategically eminent, because cee- 
tral (as is likewise the Channel with reference tothe North Sea acd 
Atlantic) the permanent strategic centre of the Eastern Seas ie sot 
by position in China, nor vet in Australia, It is to be found rather 
at a point which, approximately equidistant from both, is also eqe» 
distant from the Mediterranean andthe East. © © © @ @ @ @ 
© @ whether the essential units of scope in naval action east of 
Suez should receive recognition by embracing Australia, Chisa asd 
India under one general command with local subordinates is & Gvee- 
tion administrative as well as strategical, As military pokcy, it tes 
a good side ; for commanders previously independent & hot always 
accept ungrudgingly the intrusion of a superior, because of emergeecy 
of war. Military sensitiveness cannot prudently be left out of calcele- 
tion, There would be benefit also in emphasising in puthe coa- 
sciousness the essential unity of military considerations, wh <b 
should dominate the disposition of the flect. Noa-profess:cosl—end 
even military minds—need the habit of regarding local and geseral 
interests in their true relations and proportions.” 

Ja the same Essay Captain Mahan's chore of a locality to serve 

Beitabcity of Ceylon. as astrategical centre im the Bast 
falls on Ceylon, 


Resalt of such a block. 


Precautions rendered necessary. 


Its location. 
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Study of tha influence and application of power on oversea expedi= 
tions generally. 


The application of Sea Power to the employment of oversea ex- 
Deflation, peditions in time of war, includes 
z all the measures that would be 
taken to seoure the safety of the transports during their voyage from 
the port of departure to the point selected for disembarkation, and 
for the due arrival of such supplies, stores and reinforcements as 
would be necessary during the time operations were in progress. 

It is obvious that the nature of the protection to be afforded would 
be dependent on the strategical situation, and the nature of the ex- 
pedition which was contemplated, 

The naval bases and coaling stations maintained by the chief 

The strategical situation in the East European Naval Powers (excluding 
and its effects on the nature of the pro. Great Britain) in the East are :— 
tection to be afforded by sea power to 
oversea expeditions. 


RussiaePort Arthur, Vladivostok. 


France—Jiboutil, Diego Suarez, Réunion, New Caledonia and 
Saigon. 

There are two points of view with which we may regard the group- 
ing of the above,—firstly, to determine their efficiency in number 
and situation for the maintenance of the direct line of communications 
between the Suez Canal and the Further East ; secondly, as to their 
adaptibility for use as centres from which raids may be initiated and 
supported against our commerce. 

As regards the first point, 1 have already pointed out that, while 
Great Britain's lines of communications are provided with a chain 
of fortified coaling stations at convenient distances, the only port of 
this nature belonging to a foreign Power between Suez and the Far 
East is Jiboutil. 

The consequent weakoess of position in these regions of any fleet 
hostile to Great Britain is evident. 

In these days of steam, the radius of action of fleets and even 
single vessels is directly dependent on the facilities they possess 
for renewing their supplies of fuel. 

The absence of coaling stations between Suez and the Far East 
would practically result in the fleets of Powers hostile to Great 
Britain, being unable to pass from the Mediterranean to the Further 
East. 

The outbreak of war would therefore automatically restrict them 
to one side or other of this route, that is, to the Mediterranean, or 
to the Far East. 

In the event of their remaining on the Mediterranean side, the 
command of the Sea in Eastern watersis at once secured to Great 
Britain, if, on the other hand, they concentrate in the Far East, they 
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are cut off from reinforcements, except by the Cape route, the dis 
advantages of which | have already pointed out, and, thus isolated, 
are liable to be dealt with separately. Moreover, their possible 
radius of action is limited to within a certain distance of their bases 
in the Pacific. 

If by chance the fleets of France and Russia (united in a hostile 
alliance against England) were, at the commencement of. war, sur- 
prised when separately based, say in Vladivostok and Réunion, the 
British Naval forces, centrally situated, say at Ceylon, would effectual- 
ly prevent their junction and co-operation, and should crush them in 
detail. 

Hence, it would be their interest to amalgamate their forces be- 
fore war was declared, and, if necessary, use all the artifices of diplo- 
macy to avert war till the junction were effected, when the situation 
would revert to the one already depicted. 

Under these circumstances, it is evident that expeditions might 
be directed West of Ceylon, without fear of molestation by any Naval 
force on a large scale ; though precautions against independent cruis- 
ers (who might renew their supplies of coal from captured merchant- 
men) would have to be taken. 

On the other hand, any expeditions which had for their objective, 
points which lay within the radius of action from the hostile bases in 
the Pacific, would have to be guarded by the presence of a fleet, 
adequate to deal with the enemy's fleets, stationed so as to cover the 
route over which they had to proceed, or would have to be delayed 
until the enemy’s fleets had either been brought to action and defeat- 
ed, or were effectually shut up in their fortified bases, 

The comparative values of the mobile forces situated in the East 
at the outbreak of war would, of course, materially affect the situation; 
but it must be noted that the power of reinforcing the Naval strength 
here would lie in the hands of Great Britain alone, and it might 
therefore be a good tactical move to do this at the outbreak of war, 
thus securing Naval supremacy and enabling the commander of the 
Eastern sphere to crush the enemy’s forces. 

It is possible that these tactics might be met bya refusal to 
fight, and a retirement under the guns of the naval fortress. 

But itis highly probable that want of coal would compel them to 
fight. Mahan certainly includes coal amongst the stores conveyable 
by railway, and, based on Vladivostok or Port Arthur, there is, of 
course, through railway communication to Europe; but, when we 
consider that the Siberian Railway, never too efficient as a means of 
communication, would, in the event of war, be the sole means of 
supplying the Russian Army in Manchuria, and would, in consequence, 
be fully occupied in transporting military stores, and reinforcements, 
and, when in addition, we realise the excessive bulk and weight of the 
coal which would be required to keep the fleets in action, it seems 
certain that the additional duty of providing the fleet with coal, 
would prove to be the proverbial last straw and hasten the inevitable 
breakdown. 

The fleets in this case would have no option but to go out and 
fight, or else remain locked up in harbour with their fires out, and 
comparatively helpless against attack by an enterprising enemy. 
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If I have exaggerated the difficulties of their position, and they 

were able to keep up sufficient supplies of coal to enable them to 

keep up steam in harbour and still await their own time for giving 

battle, the question arises, whether the circumstances would warrant 

the landiag of an expedition to invest the base from the land side 
in co-operation with the fleet. 

This appears to me to bea problem, the solution of which would 
depend on the time available, that is, whether there was a fair 
prospect of the combined operations proving successful before these 
reinforcements which had been received on temporary loan from the 
Mediterranean were required to go back. 

The advantages gained by the destruction of the enemy’s sea 
power in the East would be enormous, freeing, as it would, our own 
forces for employment in such other directions as the circumstances 
rejuired ; whilst our assured local superiority would enable us to 
conduct at our leisure such oversea expeditions as our resources 
would admit of. The nature of the protection to be afforded is also 
dependent on the nature of the contemplated expeditions, 

For instance, an attack on an_ unfortified coaling station as 

Nature of various oversea expeditions, Jiboutil, which would be of the 
and the nature of protection they each Mature of a raid, would not require 
require. the employment of a land force 
for any length of time. The operation, if carried out at all, would be 
accomplished as rapidly as possible. It is possible it might be 
effected by the fleet alone, but it is probable that military troops 
would be necessary, as our reserve of sailors is none too great to 
admit of any unnecessary casualties being incurred in operations which 
might as easily be performed by land forces. The protection afford- 
ed to such an expedition would therefore be limited to that required 
to escort it there and ensure its return in safety, 

Similarly, in the event of troops being required to reinforce the 
position in any of our possessions or protectorates, in circumstances, 
such that, when once landed their wants would be locally supplied, 
the Naval protection would be limited to that which was required 
to ensure their safe arrival. 

If operations took place, however, in a neutral or hostile country, 
where the troops could not find local supplies, there would be 
necessity for the provision of reinforcements and supplies as long as 
they were so employed. : de 

Description of the circumstances Military expeditions over sea may. 
under which oversea expeditions may be carried out under the following 
be undertaken. varying circumstances :=— 


(1) As punitive expeditions against savage tribes within our 
own jurisdiction, or, in any circumstances, which do not 
entail the opposition ok other Naval Powers—as in 
Somaliland. 

(a) Expeditions against a more or less civilised enemy, un- 
possessed of sea power and unsupported by alliance 
with Naval Powers, as in the Boer and China Wars. 
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(3) Expeditions against territories occupied by a civilised Power, 
which has alsoa Navy, that either by itself or, as the 
result of alliances with other Powers. is capable of 
effectively disputing the command of the Sea, as occurred 
in Egypt in 1800, and in the Peninsular War. f 
The first two cases may be dismissed as irrelevant to the subject 
of the Essay under discussion, the third presupposes a state of war 
existing, and a contest taking place for supremacy on the Sea. 
Expeditions carried out ee Lae aes may again 
ao e divided up for consideration 
Further subdivision of the above. dnder the fdllewiug headings :-— 


(1) Expeditions against coaling stations or naval bases, with the 
object of paralysing the movements of the enemy’s Navy 
and of their commerce. 

(2) Expeditions carried out in relation to the defence of our 
own territory, either directed against the enemy’s land 
communications, or of the nature of counter-strokes 
delivered with the object of relieving the pressure on the 
defence. 

(3) Expeditions directed against territory in the occupation of 
the enemy, with the object of bringing such pressure 
to bear as may be sufficient to compel them to sue for 
peace. 

In some cases, of course, the acquisition of such territories may 
be the direct object to be attained. 

Let us now see what opportunities would offer for the employ- 
Necessity of considering conerete ment of expeditions in the East, 
isgiateests eg in the event of Great Britain being 
engaged ina Naval conflict ; and 
since it is necessary for our purpose to specify possibly existent 
conditions, let us, acting on the axiom that the greater contains the 
less, suppose, that the coalition arrayed against her is the most 

formidable that we can conceive as likely to take place. : 


Influence and application of sea power on expeditions based on cur 
territories inthe East. 


Writing at the present time, when Japan and Russia are 
within an ace of settling their differences by an appeal to the sword, 
and, bearing in mind all the possible complications which may arise 
involving ourselves and others, here less extravagance than would 

' otherwise be the case, in the sup- 
betwors Englond with Jepan end Russie position that Great Britain finds 
with France. herself placed side by side with 

Japan to face Russia and France 
on questions of Eastern politics, whilst Germany lies waiting, and 
must be reckoned with as a possible antagonist, and America, though 
she may sympathise with us, cannot be claimed as an active partner. 

It is only by working on some such hypothesis as this, that we 
can realise the different factors which go to make up the problem 
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we are endeavouring to study, or. perceive the weak points in the 
naval dispositions of our possible adversaries, to grasp where and how 
we can best strike against their interests, or their efficiency, and, 
at the same time, note where we, in our turn, lie open to attack, 
and the measures of precaution which are thereby rendered necessary. 

And, if any further apology is needed for this method of investi- 
gation, I would point to Lord Wolseley’s remarks in the “Story ofa 
Soldier’s Life,” on the value of the quality of imagination in military 
matters, that is, the power of foreseeing the moves that the enemy 
is most likely to make, so that measures may be taken in time to 
defeat them. ‘ ee 2 

Having already examined the salient points in our own strategical 

J free € Russia and POSition in Eastern waters, we 

Feaeical Bay eee will now proceed to glance at those 

of our possible adversaries first, on 

the supposition that they consist of France and Russia, and secondly, 
that Germany has thrown in her lot against us, 

Our examination will be necessarily confined to the bases, coaling 

Examination necessarily confined to stations, and territory in their 
stationary forces. i occupation, as the mobile force is 
not a constant factor, but will vary 

according to the fortunes of war in other parts of the globe. 

Suffice it to remark that Russian interests are at any rate, at 

Mobile forces (distribution). Present, centred in the Far East, 
which is clearly shown by the fact 
that the more efficient and by far the larger part of her Baltic Sea 
fleet is now in the China Seas, and gives her there a practical 
equality of power with Japan. With France the case is different. 
In the first place, the paramount importance of the Mediterranean, 
and then her varied interests in different portions of the globe, bring 
it about that she would only be able to assist Russia in the East with 
such force as would be available when her own more vital interests 
elsewhere had been guarded. The same considerations apply to the 
strength of the British fleet in Eastern waters, which would vary in 
proportion to the extent in which the Naval war in other parts of the 
globe, more particularly in the Mediterranean, was progressing 

‘avourably to our interests, 
I have laid bare the weakness of the enemy’s position in the East 
Action against these coaling ports Owing to the want of facilities for 
and centres for commerce raiding. coaling between Suez and the Far 
East, except at the unfortified station held by France at Jiboutil, and 
it is clear that immediate action should be taken to destroy this last 
source of supply, and thus finally localise their Naval strength to the 
waters of the Pacific. 

Ina review of the military situation inthe Far East by the 
military correspondent of the Times,” which appears in the issue of 
that Journal of the 19th January 1904, the possibility is contemplated 
of the stream of Russian cruisers, transport, and coaling ships, which 
are, as I write, making their way to the East, being employed to 
establish a flying base and coal depét, mainly for the purpose of 
raiding Japanese commerce, 
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He writes :<='‘ What is the mission of these vessele ? Steam and the 
telegraph, let alone wireless communications, now permit of combina. 
tions on Sea undreamt of in the good old days, and it is in Admird 
Alexieff's power to order a concentration of his two chief divisions, 
now separated by 1,000 miles of sea, and to draw under his wing 
such ships from the West as arrive before the outbreak of war. Ba 
the Russian Admiral can hardly be so sanguine as to hope to effect 
a junction inthe KoreanStraits.”” * * #* * *® “Now 
it is certain that the eventuality of war with Japan, has been in the 
mind of the Russian Admiralty for many years, and in view 
of reports recently received that the Vladivostok cruisers are ready 
for sea, we are forced to conclude that a set purpose underlies 
their position, no less than that of the strangely spun-out line of ships 
which are slowly drawing towards the scene of action from the West” 
* * “Should negotiations dragon, the line of steamers from 
the West will doubtless continue to reach Russian harbours in the 
Pacific. as they are beginning to do now.” 

“But the first note of war may deflect them from this route, and 
it is possible that both the Vladivostok ships, and many of those now 
coming up from the West, may have an independent mission, oés., tie 
devastation and destruction of Japanese sea-borne trade. * =F 
The report that there are 15,000 picked men on board the flett 
of transports already under way, is probably near the treth” 
* = * ——* “One may assume the Russians have already selected 
some one Or more of the many Islands with which the Pacific is 
studded, and that these will be well off the track of the ocean tramps, 
and possess secure anchorage, good water, and adaptability 
defence Ships, colliers, and store vessels can here assemble from 
distant waters, and men and guns be landed to render the flying bas 
secure. 

I have taken notice of this theory, thus propounded by the miliary 
correspondent of the ‘‘ Times,” because it suggests a possible mar- 
ner in which nations hostile to Great Britain may seek to remedy 
their deficiency in coaling stations and hases on the lines of commu 
cation with the East. 

It may be remarked there are a number of small islands where ve 
have planted our flag apparently for the mere purpose of preventing 
their acquisition by others, whose interests may be hostile to ours. 
Such are Perim and Socotra. This action on our part prevents theit 
being occupied and strengthened by fortifications previous to a wat, 
but since we have allotted no garrisons to them, nor otherwise strens: 
thened them, they are liable to capture for the purposes we have jes 
considered, 

As a generat rule, of course, it is to the Navy we trust to preven 
such action as this. The naval scouts would presumably be in touch 
with any movement of ships or stores, when war was declared and 
even before this, when war was imminent, and any schemes of the mag- 
nitude of those predicted by the military correspondent of the 
“Times,” should hardly be able to escape detection. 

There is no doubt that as a nation we are inclined to attribute 
exceptional foresight, not to say cunning, tothe foreigner in gener 


—— 
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and the Muscovite in particular, and this especial instance may prove 
an occasion when this tendency has led the writer to give credit for 
such astuteness, where it is not really due. Butthe fact remains of 
the possibility of some such scheme being attempted in the future, 
when if by any chance it escaped the attention of the Navy till the 
coup had been actually carried out, the necessity of operations in a 
hitherto unexpected direction would at once become manifest. 

I have also incidentally mentioned Réunion and Diego Suarez, but 
it is necessary to examine the position and value of these ports a little 
more closely, 

Their situation lying on the lines of communication between India 
and South Africa, and flanking the approaches from Aden to Ceylon, 
and from South Africa to Australia, renders them especially suitable 
as bases for the action of independent cruisers destined to prey on our 
commerce in the Indian Ocean. 

The destruction of Jiboutil, which should not be a difficult opera- 
tion, at once cuts thee ports off from communication with the Mediter- 
ranean, and will prevent the possibility of cruisers being despatched 
by this route to take up this position, from which they would be able 
to do no inconsiderable amount of damage. 

But this does not dispose of the possibility of independent cruisers 
making their way thither, either from the Pacific, or round by the 
Cape. 

"The presence of a superior force of cruisers based on Mauritius 
would, however, have the effect of either compelling them to remain 
shut up, or to run the chance of capture whenever compelled to return 
to the base for coal or repair. 

The co-operation of the Germans would not directly affect the 

strategical position in the East. 

Extent to which the situation is affect- The addition of Kiao Chau would 

ed, in case of Germany joining Russia 10+ really afford a new base, as it is 

situated so close to Port Arthur, 

nor do the other German possessions in the East Indian Archipelago 

extend the radius of action of this triple alliance to any appreciable 
extent. 

Indirectly, however, the addition of the German fleet would, of 
course, have an enormous effect on the situation of affairs. Compelling 
a proportionate force to be told off to keep them in check, the immedi- 
ate result of her alliance would probably be a diminution of our 
strength in the Mediterranean, and the calling for reinforcements from 
other quarters to restore the balance of power in that direction, 

fhus, the initial period of the war, vss., the struggle for supremacy 
in the Mediterranean, would, at the veryleast be prolonged, even 
if it did not temporarily go against us ; and, as already shown, the con- 
nection between the Mediterranean and the East is so intimate, that 
the situation in the latter could not fail to be adversely affected. 

Nevertheless, unless indeed our hold on the Mediterranean were 
permanently destroyed, our position in the East, owing to local strategi- 
cal advantages, must still be proportionately strong. Advantages 
of position, neutralizing toa great extent any disparity in numbers, 
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that might temporarily result as the consequence of such action on the 
part of Germany. 

I have placed the discussion of situation and grouping of coaling 
stations and bases in the forefront, for the reason that the operations 
directed against them would necessarily be the first undertaken, in 
somuch that the results gained thereby would form stepping stones 
towards further action, and the establishment of that necessary local 
superiority which we should be striving for atthe commencement of 
a campaign. 

Expeditions connected with the de- _ ‘I will next take into considera- 
fence of our territories or protectorates. tion expeditions which might be- 
come necessary in defence of some of cur vital interests in this sphere 
of our operations. 

In considering a war of the nature of the one we are at present 
occupied in examining, if we wish to ascertain at what points we are 
ourselves most open to attack, it is necessary that we should regard 
the situation from the point of view of our adversaries, as well as 
from our own. . 

Putting ourselves then in the position of Russia to start with, that 
is to say of a Power which is possessed by an almost illimitable ambi- 
tion, which, combined with a special aptitude for assimilation of other 
and inferior races, is driven on to continual expansion, in order to force 
an outlet to the open sea elsewhere denied to it, we find our view of the 
situation in the event of war arising in the Far East with the greatest 
Naval Power over this very question of acquisition of territory afford- 
ing access to the open ocean, will be somewhat of the following 
description :— 

“ Our legitimate ! ambitions are balked by the Power who is con- 
tinually in direct opposition to us, our Navy, incapable of effective ac- 
tion at present, owing to immature development, and inferiority of 
ponons: cannot be relied on to support our demands, we must, there- 

ore, employ our other arm of offence in which we are relatively strong, 
and utilise it to strike at such of the enemy's interests as lie within its 
radius of action. 

This reasoning will, first of all, naturally lead us to contemplate a 
land attack on India, the possibility of which we have long entertained, 
and for which purpose schemes of operations have already been fully 
matured and prepared, 

The necessity for expansion of our boundaries to include a sea 
coast and ports with free egress to the ocean has been temporarily 
checked towards the Pacific, but still remains a potent ambition driving 
us on, if not in that particular direction, then in some other, where we 
Shall meet with less resistance. 

Northern Persia is already fast coming under our influence, and 
Southern Persia must be secured. 

These movements can be carried Out simultaneously and in 
co-operation with our other lines of advance, and will aid in keeping 
all England’s Indian troops occupied, so that they will not be available 
for offensive measures,” 

Pursuing the same method, we will now view the situation. through 
French spectacles, It will then, probably, be presented to us in this 
manneri= 
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“ Faithful to our alliance with Russia we have entered with her 
into a war against our old-time foes. Our Naval force is insufficient 
to enable ue to secure a preponderance of force everywhere, our vital 
interests lie in the Mediterranean, and it is there we must secure local 
supremacy. 

‘‘ This policy is also in accord with our treaty obligations, and we 
shall best help our ally by concentrating our strength in this direction. 

“ The result of a successful war here will materially weaken, if not 
crush, the British Power in the East, and the fruits of victory will ame 
ply reward us for our exertions. 

“ Unsupported by sea power Gibraltar and Malta must inevitably 
be lost to the enemy, and we shall also be able to land a force in Egypt 
and establish a French occupation there, thus consolidating our empire 
in North Africa. 

“ Our action in the East itself, must be strictly limited to the force 
wecan efford to detach when our more pressing necessities have been 
provided for, but we can probably spare, from the first, independent 
cruisers which, based on Réunion and Diego Suarez, will be able to 
inflict loss on the enemy’s commerce, and draw offa portion of their 
naval strength in the East from action against our friends.” 

If inthe above I have riyhtly interpreted the point of view of our 
possible adversaries, it appears evident that in a war against these 
two Powers we might find ourselves compelled to take measures for 
the defence of Egypt and India. 

As regards the first, since the occasion could not arise whilst we 
possessed unquestioned superiority 
in the Mediterranean, itis evident 
that any necessary reinforcements would have to come from the East. 

As regards an invasion of India, the particular point which con- 

cerns the topic we are discussin 
Defence of Indie; is whether (ae defence would be 
of a purely defensive character, or whether) we should be better 
advised to combine with it such offensive action as sea power would 
enable us to impart to it. 

In this connection it is worth while bringing to notice the pecu- 

Reasons for our adoption of an offen- liar conditions of our tenure of the 
sive defence of India. Indian Empire. 

A collection of diverse races, bound to each other by no ties of 
language, or religion, are held together under the rule of an alien 
Face. 

The previous history of the country, prior to our advent, isa 
mere record of invasions and conquests, which have resulted in the 
ann bulk of the population being accustomed to be ruled from out- 

ee 

Our sway has now lasted for such a period that it seems the most 
natural thing in the world; it is not a selfish government, but direct- 
ed to the best of our ability to serve the true interests of the gov- 
erned, and yet it cannot be said to be the government of their choice; 
it is, in fact, imposed on them, whether they will or no. 


Reinforcement of troops in Egypt. 
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It is not, indeed, a rule imposed at the point of the bayonet, but 
it is supported by armed forces, partly British troops and partly. 
native mercenaries. . 

That the native soldier is a pure mercenary can hardly be ques- 
tioned. : 

He is loyal and faithful to his salt, but.this is because it is his 
interest to be so, he is well treated, regularly paid, clothed, and pen- 
sioned, and in case of disablement, or death on service, his family are 
provided for. 

As long as the British Raj is the unquestioned, unchallenged 
paramount Power, his interests all lie in its service. 

But, in case of a losing fighting in India, he cannot be regarded 
as fighting for his country, and therefore rendered more and more. 
stubborn, as he falls back to the defence of his native land. 

On this account, it would be the worst possible policy tosit 
down and await attack, to conduct, that is, a purely passive defence, 
the very waiting and inaction would tend to demoralize the native 
troops, to inculcate a suspicion that we were doubtful of success. 

On the other hand, they would be eager in an offensive campaign, 
and would move with confidence against any force under the tried 
leadership of their British officers. 

Hence, an attack on our Indian Empire would entail offensive 
action on our part, which would be directed, either against the 
invaders’ communications, or any point which would compel him to 
detach part of his force, and thus lessen the pressure on the 
defence. 

As soon as we had developed the Naval situation, already in our 

: favour, still further to our ad- 

Operations in Southern Persia, © vantage by the operations I have 

previously described, the resultant 

sea power would enable us to land a force in Southern Persia, which 

would oppose any advance of Russia’s armies from Northern Persia, 

and, if sufficiently strong to drive them back, would threaten her 
communications between Merv and the Caspian. 

As sea power developed still further in consequence of the re- 
ceipt of additional acquisitions to our Naval strength in the East, it 
would also enable us to land forces in co-operation with Japan for the 
attack of Port Arthur and Vladivostok. 

The last would at first sight appear a very distant operation to 
have any effect with regard to relieving the pressure on India, but 
it would certainly fulfil one object, namely, to compel Russia to employ 
a number of troops who would otherwise be available on the Indian 
frontier. 

The Crimean War is an instance of how Russia in the past -has 
become so exhausted by the necessity of spending a vast number of 
troops and’amount of treasure at a great distance, as to be compelled 
eventually to accept unfavourable terms of peace. 

The task of maintaining her forces in Manchuria, involving the 
protection of the railway (estimated by the “Times” military corres- 
pondent on the 14th January 1904, at 900 versts from Baikalia to 
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Kbarbin, and 9000 versts, including branch lines, to the sea) isa 
tremendous undertaking, and will grow more and more difficult under 
the stress of war, as the railway, never in the best working order, 
becomes congested with supplies and reinforcements, 

On the other hand, under the influence of sea power our lines of 
communication Jeading from the East to the Pacific, will be open and 
free from molestation, and the problem of supplying an army by sea 
is one which we have already solved in the South African Cam paign. 

We now come to the consideration of such expeditions as may 

Eapeditions dirested against enemy's be directed during the last stage 
territory, of the war, that is to say, when our 
Naval supremacy bas been firmly established. 

Oar object will necessarily be to force the enemy to sue for peace 
as early as possible, and it is conceivable that their submission would be 
protracted even after the Naval war had gone against them, if we were 
unprepared to carry the war with land forces into their territories, 
but were satisfied with the blockade of their ports, and the conse- 
quent loas inflicted on their commerce. 

The chief possessions of France and Russia in the East which 
would be laid open to attack, as the consequence of sea power being 
aseured to us, would be-= 

France—Madagasear, New Caledonia and Tonquin. 
Russia—Port Arthur, Vladivostok, and Manchuria, 
whilst, if Germany had joined forces against us, she would, in case 
of failure, be liable to lose her African possessions, Samoa and the 
Caroline Islands. 
In selecting, as we should, once sea power was established, be 
Considerations governing the selece able to do,the point or points for 
tien of poiats for attack. attack, we should probably be 
guided by two considerations, 

First whether any particular power, having little to gain and 
much to lose by a continuance of the war, would be rendered more 
especially inclined to treat with us and abandon hostilities as the 
result of further pressure. 

Then, whether any particular territory in their possession was 
by its position, or for other reasons, of any such particular importe 
ance to us, as to justify our wishing to permanently annex it. 

At the same time, both these considerations would be subser- 
vient to the general one, that such points as we attacked should be 
those at whose loss the present occupiers would be most concerned. 

Russia, according to our supposition, the fount and origin of the 

war, being essentially aland Power, 
Statements of possible operations» = Via suffer the Ieee in conse- 
quence of British sea power being established. Her ambitions in the 
Far East would be checked no doubt, but her commerce would not 
have suffered to a like extent to that inflicted on the sea-borne trade 
of her ally, and she would still be the possessor and director of vast 
masses of Isnd troops, it is therefore morally certain that defeat at 
pew would drive ber op to atilise these to contique the struggie by 
land. 
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cay France, on the other hand, would have nothing to gain bya 
continuance of the struggle, for once her Naval power was destroyed, 
her various possessions would be at the mercy of the superior sea 
power and she would therefore be the more inclined to treat for 
peace, in good time, so as to avoid further loss, 

If Germany had joined the alliance against us, it could only 
have been with the hope and expectation of seeing our sea power, 
which she finds the greatest obstacle to her newly-developed world 
politics overthrown, or at least weakened. 

The establishment of our sea power on a yet firmer basis, would 
leave her helpless for offence against us, and her newly-acquired ters 
ritories in Africa and the East Indies would lie open to attack, thus 
providing the fulcrum on which we could work the lever of pressure 
to force her to accept terms of peace. 

It thus appears probable, that the expeditions in the last phase 
of the war, when our sea power had been firmly established, would 
be directed against Russia and Germany in the event of France being 
eliminated, as the result of the Naval campaigns, but if France was 
still inclined to continue hostilities, her possessions would also furnish 
us with poiats for attack. ; 

The possible campaigns, that might under these circumstances, 
be contemplated by us would therefore be :—= 

(1) against Russia in Manchuria; 
(2) against the German-African Colonies ; 
(3) against Madagascar, Tonquin or New Caledonia. 
It may be urged that the whole of this argument is absurd, that 
An argument for considering the pre. the British Empire could not en- 
vious suppositions are not exaggerated. dure the assault of such a coali- 
tion as that we have been imagining without help of extraneous 
Powers in addition to Japan; and even if she were successful in the 
Naval war, such expeditions as have been suggested are entirely 
beyond her resources. : 
1am not inclined to accept this view of the impossibility of 
such a coalition, whilst as regards the question of extraneous help, 
we have, rightly enough no doubt, systematically avoided alliances, 
except as regards Japan, and are consequently in no position to rely 
on outside assistance, the inclusion of any such extra factor in the 
situation ye have imagined would’also, for the purposes of this Essay, 
ouly needlessly complicate the situation, and would not materially 
alter it. : 

As regards the ambitious nature of the possible expeditions { 
have enumerated, it must be borne in mind that the struggle thus 
depicted would be to us a matter of life and death, and our resources 
would have to be strained to the uttermost. 

In any case a peg was required on which to hang the varions 
details, which, regarded as a whole, constitute a summary of the 
expeditions in Eastern waters which might conceivably be under- 
taken, and of their dependence on and relation with the due establish- 
ment of naval superiority; I have therefore adopted this expedient, 
which having served its turn may now be abandoned. 
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Summary of expeditions alluded to. 


_ Briefly tabulated for the convenience of future reference, the 
various expeditions I have alluded to in the preceding pages are :== 


(1) COALING STATIONS. 


French.—Jiboutil, Diego Suarez, Réunion and possibly Tonquin 
ports and Caledonia. 

Russian,—Port Arthur and Vladivostok. 

German.—Possibly Samoa and the Carolines. 


(2) EXPEDITIONS CONNECTED WITH DEFENCE OF OUR TERRITORIES 
AND PROTECTORATES. 
(2) Egypt. 
(4) S. Persia, 
(c) The country lying immediately behind Port Arthur and 
Vladivostok. 


(3) EXPEDITIONS AGAINST ENEMY’S TERRITORIES, 


French.—Tonquin and Madagascar. 
Russtan.—Manchuria. 
German.—African protectorates. 


Examinations of sources from which troops for suck expeditions 
would be drawn. 


It will be observed that no attempt has yet been made to show 
from what sources the troops for these various expeditions would be 
drawn. | have deliberately left the discussion of this point, in 
order to avoid the confusion consequent on its inclusion, whilst 
pursuing the general argument of what enterprises in Eastern waters 
are possible and likely to occur under the influence and application 
of sea power during its various stages of development. 

Operations against naval bases or coaling ports are, generally 

speaking, essentially Naval in char- 

Nayal bases: racter, but when the object is to 

capture and destroy, and not merely to mask them, and the employ- 

ment of landing parties is essential to success, the co-operation of 

military troops is generally to be desired, as sailors are too valuable 

to be risked in such operations and should be reserved for their 
more legitimate duties on the sea. P 

Jiboutil is a case in point, for this purpose, troops might be 
drawn from the Aden garrison, since their services would only be 
required for a very short period. If, however, this was considered 
too great a risk, they would be supplied from omnes: - 

Similarly, Australian troops might be utilised for seizing New 
Caledonia. 


It is presumed that the Egyptian garrison would be reinforced 
EG me at the outbreak of war, but in 


Egypt. the event of hostilities actually 
taking place there, the despatch of further reinforements through 
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the Mediterranean might be temporarily impossible; in which cas 
they would have to be provided from the Eastern sphere. 

It would severely tax the resources of India to provide te 

_;~= whole of such additional troops, and they should therefore be partly 
drawn from South Africa. 

For operations of the magnitude of those contemplated a 

S. Persia, Tonquin and Manchune, Mada: S. Persia, Manchuria, Madgasar 
gaccar. or Tonquin, the whole of om 
available resources in the East would have to be drawn on. 

In S, Persia and Madagascar the Indian Army would requi 
assistance from the Cape, and in Tonquin and Manchuria 
Australia. 

South Africa should be able to conduct the operations against 

‘ the German protectorates, withot 
Gormass Atricas eoleniat: exterior assistance. 

I must admit that the foregoing appearsto be a summary and 
R ioc eoatal ter detail, inadequate method of dealing wih 
eosone lor avoiding greater Ceti. the manner in which the necessary 
troops for these expeditions could be obtained. Bat if we consider 
for a moment the situation, as it actually exists at the present momest, 
and as it would exist if war broke out at once, we cannot but realise, 
that the absence of organised Colonial forces, and of any machinery 
for securing co-operation either between the naval and military 
operations, or between the Indian forces and those which would be 
hastily, and therefore inefficiently and expensively, raised in the 
Colonies, would result in our efforts being limited to a numberof 
iaolated enterprises, wholly wanting ia coherence,and in the se 
tained endeavour which is so essential if we are to secure an adequate 

return for the sacrifices we should be called on to make. 

Under these circumstances, | have felt it would be a mere wasted 
time to speculate on the amount of assistance which would be requir 
ed, or which would be available under circumstances which do ast 
at present exist. 


A general conclusion arrived at that previous preparation must be 
made to effet co-operation—various measures propesed 
effect this. 


At'would be impossible also, withia the limits of this Essay, to 
discuss the details of the half-dozen or so expeditions that have been 
alluded to, nor would there be any advantage accruing from suchas 
attempt ; it is amply sufficient for my purpose, if I have established 
the fact that for the conduct of such expeditions we should have to 
secure the co-operation of all‘our available resources inthe East. 

The first step to this has I uiay say been a Ricstned taken, 

as announce the Prime Minis 

if Gsek step olrendytskte: ter in his peitens fs Manchester on 

the 'rath of January 1904, where, in referring to the Comiittee os 
Maiperial defence, he said: 

“@ The Minister for War for Canada came over to this coun to 
discuss with the Colonial Uffice and War Office, principally tie, War 
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Office, certain important questions connected with the development 
of the Canadian Militia, “* # * © * * * *® ” As soonasI 
got information that this distinguished Minister was coming over from 
Canada to discuss these questions with the department, I imme- 
diately, with the consent of the Cabinet, asked if he would attend a 
meeting of the Defence Committee to discuss them not as a witness, 
not as a suppliant, but as a member ; and as a member the Canadian 
Minister for War joined in our deliberations.” * ® * * # # 
“| do not see why that which is applicable to Canada, applicable to 
Australia, should not be extended to India, and to every part of His 
Majesty's dominions.” : 

This I urge is the germ of an idea, the fruit of which should make 
it possible in future for full and complete co-operation to take place 
between the different units which go to compose the British Empire. 

But a Committee for Imperial Defence even when it is composed, 
as suggested by Mr. Balfour, of 
members representative of the 
different States of the Empire, while 
it may settle large questions of Imperial military policy and bring 
together the views of the various States on such policy, is not the 
instrament best fitted for going into the details of organisation, etc.,' 
without which the skeleton of the policy still consists of dry bones, 
in place of being a ide breathing organism. 

For this reason, and also because as I have already explained, 
the East is a separate sphere, liable to be temporarily cut off in time 
of war, it is necessary to inaugurate a local military strategical centre 
as well as a Naval one. 

The position most suitable for the Naval one has been described 

as Ceylon, and it now remains to 

India’s claims to be selected a2 local show that India is best fitted for 
military centre. sae, 

the purpose as regards Military 


Necessity for establishment of local 
military strategic centre. 


operations. 
Her-claims to hold this position may be summarised as under := 

(1) She possesses the largest and most homogenous Military’ 
‘command in the East. 

(2) ‘The existence of the Indian Head Quarter Staff, and In- 
telligence departments. 

{3) The presente of a large number of our most distinguished 
and proved Commanders in the field. 

(4) She possesses a great organised department of Supply and 
Transport, with unique experience of service in all the 
possible theatres of war in the East. 

(3) The existence of the only establishments we have in the 
‘East, ‘for ‘the manufacture of ammunition, and the 
wiaterial required for war, 

Yo uddifion, however, tothe necessities of securing the co-opera- 

. Nakesaiiy WA oo-opmation bekwewn fated ee, oie ral 
fh mands in Eastern waters, by the 

Maral see Nilay Ore ‘eeiablidhesentofa Naval. steatooteat 
Centre, ‘ani for the co-operation ofitheland forces of India, Australia 
and South Africa by similar methods, there yet remains the equally 
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important task of securing co-operation between the naval and mili 
forces ; and the question arises how can this be reconciled with the 
establishment of separate naval and military strategic centres, the one 
situated in Ceylon and the other in India. 

The answer | would give to this Bionieet is, that Ceylon is geo- 

: ans graphically a dependent on India, 
eer TT Sane and that there appears to be no 
Political union of Ceylon and India valid reason it should not be poli- 
proposed. tically united and placed under the 
sway of the Indian Viceroy. 

Under these circumstances, the military strategic centre of the 
East, under which term | now include both Naval and purely Military 
interests would lie in Ceylon, which as forming a portion of the Indian 
Empire, would be at once fortified in her position as a Naval centre, 
as well as fitted for the location of the centre charged with the 
conduct of the purely Military interests connected with the Enstern 
sphere. 

z The mere nomination of.a particular locality to be regarded as a 
strategic centre, would not by itself 
Appointment of Local Defence Com- have any particular effect in secur- 
mittee urged. ing these results; it must be made 
an administrative centre, charged with the actual work of originating 
and perpetuating that co-operation of forces for which we are strive 
ing: 
is And with this object in view, I would submit a proposal that a 
local Committee of Defence should be established, charged with the 
preparation of all details connected with the defence of our interests 
‘in the East, strictly sudordinate to the Imperial Committee of Defence 
located in the heart of the Empire, and employed to supplement the 
labours of that body. 

As to the constitution of this Committee, I would propose that the 

chief Naval Commander in Eastern 
- Proposed c: nstitution of local Com- waters should be the President, and 
mittee. that members shculd be provided 
by each of the three territories concerned to represent them, the 
member furnished by the Indian Empire being a distinguished General 
Officer specially selected for this particular purpose. 

If the chief Naval Commander was for any reason unavailable, the 
President should be the Commander-in-Chief in India, and a specially 
selected Admiral should replace the military member furnished by the 
Indian Empire, but this constitution would be decidedly inferior to 
that first suggested. ; 

A Committee constituted as above, locally situated and dal 
authorized to correspond with the various Governments conctenel 
should be able to work out all the details of the forces, Naval and 
Military, which the different States would be prepared to furnish in 
case of war, and arrange the schemes of the operations in which they 
might be called on to partake. : 

The South African war has given us some idea of the resources 
in men and food-supplies, etc., which are lying latent in our various 
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éelf-governing colonies, but the hasty improvisation of forces which 
in that case, owing to want of previous organisation, had to be resort- 
ed to should serve as a warning for the future. 

There are a thousand and one details which this Committee would 
have to deal with, the mere previ- 
ous settlement of which would have 
the happiest effects in facilitating the creation and then the mobilisa- 
tion of Colonial forces, but the bare statement of them would not serve 
any useful purpose, while a full discussion is quite out of the bounds 
of this Essay. 

One particular instance may, however, be referred to as showing 
to a slight extent the nature of the labours which would devolve on 
such a body. 

A previous settlement as regards the terms of service of Colonia! 
troops, including the settlement of their pay when embodied, retaining 
fee in peace time and payment for actual work accomplished in regard 
to their training, would result not only in a saving of public money, 
but also in the avoidance of much misunderstanding and subsequent 
heart-burning ; it would also be a step towards getting a clear appre- 
ciation of the numbers and value of the troops who would be forth- 
coming, and thus permit an accurate estimate to be made of the enter- 
prises which our resources should enable us to attempt with a fair 
prospect of success, . : 

The association of the self-governing Colonies with the Empire 

Effect of co-operation of Eastern in- in the defence of Imperial interests, 
terests and resources om furthering the could not but have the happiest 
unity of the Empire. effect in contributing to that closer 
union of the parts which go to make up the Empire of which we are 
all so proud. The realisation of a common destiny, and of common 
aims cannot but have its effect in welding the Empire together. 

The Prime Minister in his speech at Manchester on the Imperial 
Defence Committee on the 12th January 1904, puts this point of view 
very clearly before his audience :—~ 

“ It will be for those who succeed me as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Defence, to bring those germinating principles to their best 
result. I think that the Government, I think that the Party have 
reason to hope and some ground for believing, that if those who have 
to manage, and are responsible for this institution, are able to rise to 
the height of the opportunity which presents itself in the area which 
may be opened to us in the direction of closer union with every part 
of the Empire to which we belong, good results will follow.” 

‘‘ The thought of closer union with the Colonies has been domi- 
nating us through many months, has been the theme of eloquent 
speeches. It has, I venture to say, appealed to the highest and most 
unselfish instincts of our country. * * * Nevertheless, I believe 
even those who are most opposed to the fiscal union, for which I have 
so often expressed a desire—even those who cannot consent to the 
expedients for attaining it which have been suggested may see in this: 
new development, something that will carry out an ideal common to 
every citizen of every part of the Empire, and which at all times may 


Duties of such Committee, 
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It is not, indeed, a rule imposed at the point of the bayceet. was 
it is supported by armed forces, partly British troops ane pares 
Dative mercenaries. 

That the native soldier is a pure mercenary can hardly be gues- 
tioned 

He is loval and faithful to his salt, but this is because it a2 
interest to be so, he is well treated, regularly paid, clothed, ace pra 
sioned, and in case of disablement, or death 00 service, b.s faa. vy ae 
provided for, 

As long as the British Raj is the unquestioned, uncha wet ges 
paramount Power, his interests all lie in its service. 

But, in case of a losing fighting in India, he cannot be rezar.-s 
as fighting for his country, and therefore rendered more ars © ce 
stubborn, ashe falls back to the defence of his native iand 

On this account, it would be the worst poss bie pulnv toe: 
down and await attack, to conduct, that is, a purely passive dG ‘eme, 
the very waiting and inaction would tend to demuraize the mac ve 
troops, to inculcate a Suspicion that we were doubttal of success 

On the other hand, they would be eager in anotfenasive catea cx 
and would move with contidence against any furce wader tre ts 
leadership of their British otficers. 

Hence, an attack on our Indian Empire would ental ccs ve 
action on our part, which would be directed, either agasot te 
invaders’ communications, of any point which would compel ts ve 
detach part of bis force, and thus lesscn the pressure va t ¢ 
defence. 

As soon as we had developed the Naval situation, already in te 

favour, stil further to ove ae 

Operations le Southern Persia, vantaye by the operat. esd dae 

Previously described, the res. ca: 
sea power would enable us to land aferce in Southern Perva, est 
would oppose any advance of Kussia’s armies from Northers Perey 
and, if sufficiently strong to drive them back, woud tuscatca act 
communicaticns between Merw and the Caspian. 

Assea power developed still further in consequerce of te om 
ceipt of additional acquisitions ta our Naval strength mi the Base 
would also esabie us to land forces in Co-operatioa with Japaa ‘oe. 
attack of Port Arthur and Viadivestok. 

The last would at hrst sight appear a very cistant epera’.@ to 
have any effect with regard to reheving the pressure om [ salt at 
it would certainly fulfil one of ject, namely, to com; cl Rua atoer '« 
a number of troups who would otherwise be avauatle on the laws 
frontier. 

The Crimean War is an instance of nw Russia in the past bas 
become so exhausted by the necessity of spending avast cum'er ¢ 
troops and’arount of treasure at a great distance, as to be Compr <- 
eventually to accept unfavourable tecins of peace. 

The task of maintaining ber forces in Manchuria, icv weg te 
protection of the railway (estimated by the “Times” military eon 
pondent on the s4th January 1904, at Joo verats from Baba t 
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Kbarbin, and #000 versts, including branch lines, to the seg) is a 
tremendous undertaking, and will grow more and more difficult under 
the stress of war, as the railway, never in the best working order, 
Decomes congested with supplies and reinforcements, 

On the other hand, under the influence of sea power our lines of 
communication leading from the East to the Pacific, will be open and 
free from molestation, and the problem of supplying an army by sea 
is one which we have already solved in the South African Campaign. 

We now come to the consideration of such expeditions as may 

Bapeditions divested agsinst enemy's be directed during the last stage 
territory, of the war, that is to say, when our 
Naval supremacy bas been firmly established. 

Our object will necessarily be to force the enemy to sue for peace 
as early as possible, and it is conceivable that their submission would be 
protracted eves after the Naval war had gone against them, if we were 
unprepared to carry the war with land forces into their territories, 
but were satisfied with the blockade of their ports, and the edie 
quent loss inflicted on their commerce, 

The chief possessions of France and Russia in the East which 
would be laid open to attack, as the consequence of sea power being 
ageured to us, would be-= 

France—Madagasear, New Caledonia and Tonquin. 
Russia=Port Arthur, Vladivostok, and Manchuria, 
whilst, if Germany had joined forces against us, she would, in case 
of failure, be liable to lose her African possessions, Samoa and the 
Caroline Islands. 
In selecting, as we should, once sea power was established, be 
Considerations governing the selec able to do, the point or points for 
tion of pointe for attack. attack, we should probably be 
guided by two considerations, 

First whether any particular power, having little to gain and 
much to lose by a continuance of the war, would be rendered more 
especially inclined to treat with us and abandon hostilities as the 
result of further pressure. 

Then, whether any particular territory in their possession was 
by its position, or for other reasons, of any such particular import- 
ance to us, as to justify our wishing to permanently annex it. 

At the same time, both these considerations would be subser- 
vient to the general one, that such points as we attacked should be 
those at whose loss the present occtpiers would be most concerned. 

Russia, according to our supposition, the fount and origin of the 

war, being essentially aland Power, 
Statements of possible operations. would suffer the esse fd fecngee 
quence of British sea power being established. Her ambitions in the 
Far East would be checked no doubt, but her commerce would not 
have suffered to a like extent to that inflicted on the sea-borne trade 
of her ay. and she would still be the possessor and director of vast 
masses of lend troops, it is therefore morally certain that defeat at 
— sould drive her op to atilise these to contiaue the struggie by 
lead. 
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France, on the other hand, would have nothing to gis twa 
continuance of the struggle, for once her Naval power was der --: 
her various possessions would be at the mercy of the surer © ws 
power and she would therefore be the more inclined to trea + 
peace, in good time, so as to avoid further loss. 

If Germany had joined the alliance against us it crs 7% -. 4 
have been with the hope and expectation of seeing our sea ;- er 
which she finds the greatest obstacle to her aewly-devel :p-d wird 
politics overthrown, or at least weakened. 

The establishment of our sea power on a yet firmer bass, w> ¢ 
leave her helpless for offence against us, and her newly-acac 
ritories in Africa and the East lodies would lie open to atta a toes 
providing the fulcrum on which we could work the lever of p-rse-- 
to force her to accept terms of peace. 

It thus appears probable, that the expeditions in the last fp). 
of the war, when our sea power had been firmly esta’ iste 4, we 23 
be directed against Russia and Germany in the event of France b+ +z 
eliminated, as the result of the Naval campaigns, but if Fran - was 
still inclined to continue hostilities, her possessions would a.vot--z 2 
us with points for attack. 

The possible campaigns, that might under these c.rcam:tarc-a 
be contemplated by us would therefore be == 

(1) against Russia in Manchuria; 
(2) apainst the Geeman-African Colonies; 
(3) against Madagascar, Tonquin or New Cale 'onia. 
It may be urged that the whole of this argument is ataued tea 
Anargument for considering the pres the British Emp.re coud ot et 
vious suppositions are cut exaggerated. dure the assault of such a cu + 
tion as that we have been imagining without help of extcace = 
Powers in addition to Japan; and even if she were successtcl rm tae 
Naval war, such expeditions as have been su,gested are eater 
beyond her resources. 

fam not inclined to accept this view of the impaet se ¢ 
such a coalition, whilst as regards the question of extranee sce, 
we have, rightly cnough no doubt, systematically avorced aba cs 
except as re gards Japan, and are Consequentty if Do pos.toe tyme 
on outside assistance, the inctusion of any such extra factw oa ow 
situation we have imagined would also, forthe purposes ot ths Bums, 
only necdlessly compacate the situation, and would ox mare 2 6 
alter it. 

As regards the ambitious mature of the possdile expe ca cel 
have enumerated, it must be borne in mind that the strocc'> tees 
depicted would be to usa matter of life and death, and our tee vos 
wouid have to be strained to the uttermost. 

In anv case @ pry was required on which to barg the var es 
details, which, regirded as a whole, const.tute @ summary of tre 
expeditions in Eastern waters which might concenatly be es en 
taken, and of their dependence o and relation with the due estat am 
ment of paval superionty ; T have therefore adopted thie 2 peusest, 
which having served its turn may now be abanduned. 


tp as bese 
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Summary of expeditions alluded to. 


Briefly tabulated for the convenience of future reference, the 
various expeditions I have alluded to in the preceding Pages are :== 


(1) COALING sTATIONs. 
French.—Jiboutil, Diego Suarez, Réunion and Possibly Tonquin 


ports and Caledonia, 
Russian—Port Arthur and Vladivostok. 


German.—Possibly Samoa and the Carolines. 


(2) Expzpitions conNecTep wiry DEFENCE OF OUR TERRITORIES 
AND PROTECTORATES. 
(2) Egypt. 
(4) S. Persia. 
(c) The country lying immediately behind Port Arthur and 
Vladivostok, 


(3) EXPEDITIONS AGAINST EN&MY’S TERRITORIES, 


French.—Tenquin and Madagascar. 
Russian.— Manchuria. 
German.—African protectorates, 


Examinations of sources from which troops for suck expeditions 
would be drawn. 


It will be observed that no attempt has yet been made to show 
from what sources the troops for these various expeditions would be 
drawn. 1 have deliberately left the discussion of this Point, in 
order to avoid the confusion consequent on its inclusion, whilst 
pursuing the general argument of what enterprises in Eastern waters 
are possible and likely to occur under the influence and application 
of sea power during its various stages of development. 

Operations against naval bases or coaling ports are, generally 

speaking, essentially Naval in chare 

Naval bases: tacter, but when the object is to 

capture and destroy, and not merely to mask them, and the employ- 

ment of landing parties is essential to success, the co-operation of 

military troops is generally to be desired, as sailors are too valuable 

to be risked in such operations and should be reserved for their 
more legitimate duties on the sea. : 

Jiboutil is a case in point, for this purpose, troops might be 
drawo from the Aden garrison, since their services would only be 
required for a very short period. If, however, this was considered 
too great a risk, they would be supplied from ontey: ae 

Similarly, Australian troops might be utilised for seizing New 
Caledonia. ; f : 

It is presumed that the Egyptian garrison would be teinforced 

at the outbreak of war, but in 
Egypt. the event of hostilities actually 


taking place there, the despatch of further reinforements through 
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the Mediterranean might be temporarily impossible, in which case 
they wuuld have to be provided from the Eastern sphere. 
It would severely tax the resources of India to prov de ®a 
_~a= whole of such additional troops, and they should therefore be parv 
drawn from South Africa. 
For operations of the magnitude of those contem: lated = 
S. Persia, Tonquin and Mancharis, Mada: S. Persia, Manchuria, Mav’ gascar 
gaecar, or Tonquin, the whne ef cor 
available resources in the East would have to be drawn cn. 
tn S, Persia and Madagascar the Indian Army wou'd revere 
assistance from the Cape, and in Tonquin and Manchena trom 
Australia. 
South Africa should be able to conduct the operations agazst 


ik the German protectorates, witout 
Germas-Africaa colonies. exterior assistance. 


I must admit that the foregoing appearsto be a sa~macy a-4 
inadequate method of dealoz wax 
the manner in which the eccessa-e 
troops for these expeditions could be obtained. Bat if we comscer 
for a moment the situation, as it actually exists at the present mcrezt, 
and as it would exist if war broke out at once, we catnot bat rea. 00, 
that the absence of organised Colonial forces. and of any ma-:: rerv 
for securing co-operation either between the naval asd s .‘arcv 
operations, or between the Indian forces and those which wool: Be 
hastily, and therefore ineffciently and expensively, caised ia the 
Colonies, would result in our efforts being Imited to a number ef 
isolated enterprises, wholly wanting in colerence,and im the cam 
tained endeavour which is so essential if we are to secure aa ade sate 
return for the sacrifices we shou!d be called on to make. 

Under these circumstances, | have feit it woul! be a mere waste 
time to speculate on the amount of assistance which wou'd he re. -- 
ed, or which would be available under circumstances whih coast 
at present exist. 


Reasons for aveiding greater detail. 


A general conclusionarrived at that previoms preparation must be 
made to effet co-operalion—tarivus measures gooprred be 
effect thas, 


{t would be impossible also, within the limits of this Essay, ts 
discuss the detai's of the half-dozea or s> expeditions that Lave coen 
alluded to, nor would there be any advantage accruicg from sc. as 
attempt ; it is amyp'y sufficient foc my purp se, if I have esta sst)]d 
the fact that for the conduct of such expeditions we sbou:! hare ta 
secure the co-operation f all our availabie resources inthe Fass. 

The first step to this has | may say been quite recestly talea, 
as announced by the Pime Nom 

A Geet hep already tahoe. ter in his speech at Manchester oa 
the sath of January tq04, where, in referring to the Commuter ce 
Imperial defence, he id == 

© The Minister for War for Canada came over to this coestry eo 

discuss with the Colvoial Wilce and War Oince, princ pally the War 
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Offee, certain important questions connected with the development 
of the Canadian Militia “* # * © * # # © " As soon asl 
got information that this distinguished Minister was coming over from 
Canada to discuss these questions with the department, | imme- 
diately, with the consent of the Cabinet, asked if ba would attend a 
meeting of the Defence Committee to discuss them not as a witness, 
not as a suppliant, but asa member ; and as a member the Canadian 
Minister for War joined in our deliberations.” ® ® *®  # # 
* 1 do not see why that which is applicable to Canada, applicable to 
Australia, should not be extended to India, and to every part of His 
Majesty's dominions.” 

This [ urge is the germ of an idea, the fruit of which should make 
it possible in future for full and complete co-operation to take place 
between the different units which go to compose the British Empire. 

But a Committee for Imperial Defence even when it is composed, 
as suggested by Mr. Balfour, of 
members representative of the 
different States of the Empire, while 
it may settle large questions of Imperial military policy and bring 
together the views of the various States on such policy, is not the 
instrament best fitted for going into the details of organisation, etc., 
without which the skeleton of the policy still consists of dry bones, 
in place of being a living, breathing organism. 

For this reason, and also because as I have already explained, 
the East is a separate sphere, liable to be temporarily cut off in time 
of war, it is necessary to inaugurate a local military strategical centre 
as well as a Naval one. 

The position most suitable for the Naval one has been described 
as Ceylon, and it now remains to 
show that India is best fitted for 
the purpose as regards Military 


Necessity for establishment of local 
military etsategic centre. 


India’s claims to be selected as local 
military contre. 


operations. 
Her claims to hold this position may be summarised as under :=—= 

(1) She possesses the largest and most homogenous Military 
‘command in the East. 

(2) The existence of the Indian Head Quarter Staff, and In- 
telligence departments. 

{3) The presence of a large number of our most distinguished 
and proved Commanders in the field. 

(4) She possesses a great organised department of Supply and 
Transport, with unique experience of service in all the 
possible theatres of war in the Fast. 

(3) The existence of the only establishments we have in the 
‘East, for the manufacture of ammuuition, and the 
material required for war. 

‘Yn addition, however, to the mecessities of securing the co-opera- 

‘ . tion of the different Naval com- 

Eri Nacoesity tor eercoeres oe between mands in Eastern waters, by the 
ibang ‘establishment of a Naval strategical 
centre, ‘and Tor the co-operation of the land forces of India, Australia 
and South Africa by similar methods, there yet remains the equally 
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important task of securing co-operation between the naval and m trv 
forces ; and the question arises how can this be reconciled wea tre 
establishment of separate naval and military stratcg:c cenires, te -oe 
situated in Ceylon and the other in Ind:a. 

The answer | would give to this problem is, that Ceylon wore 

Combined Naval and, Miltary centre Bfaphically a depend-ot og i. a 
18 Ceylos advoeatel. and that there appears to te m 

Poutical union of Ceyloa and India valid reason it shou.d ow be ¢-.- 
Propose. tically united and placed aa cer «= 
away of the Indian Vicervy. 

Coder these circumstances, the military strategie centre -€ tw 
East, under which term | now include both Naval and pure!y Moo exw 
interests would lie in Ceylon. w hich as forming a portion of tke Ie: a2 
Empire, would be at once fort:tied in her position as a Naval ce= -e 
as well as fitted for the location of the centre charged with tar 
conduct of the purely Military interests connected with the Esercre 
sphere. 

The mere nomination of a particular locality to be regarded as 8 
é strategic centre, would ot by ae é 
apnea Local Defence Com: have any particular etfect ia $ woe - 
Ing thes~ resuits; i must be mise 

an administrative centre, charged with the actual work of of g:cat z¢ 
and perpetuating that co operation of furces for which we ace st-.e 


ing- 


And with this ob‘ect in view, TF would submit a prop sal rior a 
local Committee of Defence should be established, chatyed w ob tv 

reparation of al detaiis connected with the defence of our itteress 
in the East, strictly suvordinate to the [Imperial Committee of beter e 
located in the heart of the Empire, and employed to sup jiemect tue 
labours of that body. 

As to the constitution of this Committee, | would propose thar ie 

chief Naval Comman ‘er ia ste 
Proposed € artitation of local Com waters should be the sade, Ss 
mittes. » 
thit members sheu.d be pruv.:-@ 
by each of the three territories concerned to represent they toe 
member furnished by the Indian Empire being ad stinguivhes Geserad 
Officer specially # lected for this particular purpose. 

Ii the chef Naval Commander was for any fcason uoan alab'e tse 
President should be the Commander-in-Chief in India, and @ syecay 
aclecte} Admiral should replace the military member furnohes tv tae 
Indian Empire, but this constitution would be deciden’y inf t.€ te 
that first suggested, 

A Comittee constituted as above, loca'ly situated aa! div 
authorized to correspond with the various Governments ccacerset 
able to work out all the details of the forces, Nawal asa 
Miiitary, which the different States would be prepared to fursse om 
case of war, and arrange the schemes of the operat: os io whee they 
might be called on to partake. 

The South African war has giveo us some idea of the resce-ces 
io men and food-supplies, etc. which are lying lateat im Ow vases 


should be 
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self-governing colonies, but the hasty improvisation of forces which 
in that case, owing to want of previous organisation, had to be resort- 
ed to should serve as a warning for the future. 

There are a thousand and one details which this Committee would 
have to deal with, the mere previ- 
ous settlement of which would have 
the ee Sede effects in facilitating the creation and then the mobilisa- 
tion of Colonial forces, but the bare statement of them would not serve 
any useful purpose, while a full discussion is quite out of the bounds 
of this Essay. 

One particular instance may, however, be referred to as showing 
to a slight extent the nature of the labours which would devolve on 
such a body. 

A previous settlement as regards the terms of service of Colonial 
troops, including the settlement of their pay when embodied, retaining 
fee in peace time and payment for actual work accomplished in regard 
to their training, would result not only in a saving of public money, 
but also in the avoidance of much misunderstanding and subsequent 
heart-burning ; it would also be a step towards getting a clear appre- 
ciation of the numbers and value of the troops who would be forth- 
coming, and thus permit an accurate estimate to be made of the enter- 
prises which our resources should enable us to attempt with a fair 
prospect of success, ‘ 

The association of the self-governing Colonies with the Empire 

Effect of co-operation of Eastern in- in the defence of Imperial interests, 
terests and resources om furthering the could not but have the happiest 
pity of the Empire. effect in contributing to that closer 
union of the parts which go to make up the Empire of which we are 
all so proud. The realisation of a common destiny, and of commoa 
aims cannot but have its effect in welding the Empire together. 

The Prime Minister in his speech at Manchester on the Imperial 
Defence Committee on the 12th January 1904, puts this point of view 
very clearly before his audience :— 

“ It will be for those who succeed me as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Defence, to bring those germinating principles to their best 
sesult. Ithink that the Government, I think that the Party have 
reason to hope and some ground for believing, that if those who have 
to manage, and are responsible for this institution, are able to rise to 
the height of the opportunity which presents itself in the area which 
may be opened to us in the direction of closer union with every part 
of the Empire to which we belong, good results will follow.” : 

“ The thought of closer union with the Colonies has been domi- 
nating us through many months, has been the theme of eloquent 
speeches, It has, I venture to say, appealed to the highest and most 
unselfish instincts of our country, * * * Nevertheless, I believe 
even those who are most opposed to the fiscal union, for which I have 
ao often expressed a desire—even those who cannot consent to the 
expedients for attaining it which have been suggested may see in this 
new development, something that will carry out an ideal common to 
every citizen of every part of the Empire, and which at all times may 


Duties of such Committee, 
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be adopted without shocking the most antiquated prejudices of tte 
most advanced Radical.” 


Measures required for strengthening the stvategical situation ix 
the East. 


I have, in the previous pages drawn attention to the special valee 
attaching to the possession of bases which enjoy the support of tem- 
tories held under the same political tenure. I have also referred te 
the strategically advantageous situation of India, Australia and Sosth 
Africa, affording each other mutual support, and dominating the Indiae 
Ocean. 

This situation is a naturally strong one, but it is well to gras 
that in some respects it requires improvement. 

In the first place, comes the question of the present state of 

«More local independence in manufac. dependence of each of these 
turing supplies and material of war is communities on the home market 
required. for supplies and munitions of war. 

India, it is true, has made some advance in the direction of being 
; India's present siteation aud future of onal hn ee ee 
Rent clothing, head covering, leather 
harness and accoutrements, but there still remain many articles, which 
she is obliged to obtain from England, while Australia and the Cape 
are practically dependent to a greater extent than India. 

This is obviously not a satisfactory state of affairs from a 
military point of view: and all possible efforts should be made to 
improve our position in this respect. 

In the old times, when the fleets were composed of wooden 
vessels, Bombay used to contribute to the output, and the question 
arises whether it is a possibility that in the future, the iron trade of 
India might be sufficiently developed to bring about a recurrence of 
this state of affairs, and whether the manufacture of some of the 
Artillery might not eventually be carried out in the country. 

The advantages from an Imperial military point of view would 
be great—it would provide abundant opportunities for the employ- 
ment of British capital, enterprise and organisation; and would 

ssibly also result in lowering the cost of manufacture to the already 
Beavily burdened taxepayer. 

True, this might involve the question of competing with the 
home markets, of underselling them, with the products of che 
labour, but the efforts which would be necessary to develop their 
powers of manufacture to the extent of merely being able to produce 
their own requirements in war material, would be considerable, and 
it might be possible for the Goverament to make special stipulations 
when starting the necessary manufacturing works, curtailing the out- 
put to the provision of actual requirements, and probibiting exports. 

In apy case, it is a matter of such importance in Imperial 
wilitasy policy, that even if this innovation was contrary to the 
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interests of home manufacturers, it might be a cause for regret, but 
could not override more important general interests, 

It is worth noting, that there is a tendency in India to regard 
this question of ‘India’s supplies” (including engineering plant, 
bridging material, etc., as well as military stores) from an Indian 
point of view, and that expression has been given to it, by an article 
in the “ Times of India” of the 2tst December 1903, also by corres 
pondence which has been since then conducted in that newspaper 
in connection with it. i 

I will quote a short paragraph from a letter by ‘ Manufacturer 
which appears in the “Times of India’ (weekly edition) of the 2nd 
January 1904, which will show this tendency :— 

“India has a clear claim to supply the requirements of its 
Government, whenever its manufacturers can afford an equality to 
foreign products in qualities and price; and this should be the only 
stipulation made on the subject. To require anything more than 
this equality, is to penalise the Indian manufacturers and to favour the 
non-Indian producer to the discouragement of the country and the 
increase of its expenditure.” 

The general argument is equally applicable to South Africa and 

Australia and South Africa considered Australia, and if | have seemed ta 

ia relation to local independence in urge it mostly with regard to India, 

* manufactories. it is because there are distinct 

movements in that country towards the establishment of local manue 

factories for the production of supplies, and I feel the importance of 
these attempts receiving due encouragement from the Government, 

On the other hand, Australia and the Cape are more likely to 
receive a free hand, since they are not in the same dependent position 
politically as the Indian Empire, there is also in their case, less 
reason to expect that the question of cheap labour will come into 
consideration, on the whole, therefore, they are likely to develop 
manufacturing power in the course of time, as their own general 
development takes place. 

There is another point in which we may improve the strategical 

Connection of Ceylon to south India Situation in the East: I have refers 
by railway suggested. red to the suitability of Ceylon 
as the strategic centre, and urged that its political union with the 
Indian Empire would afford it an access of strength, and render it 
still more fitted to fill this réle. I would now suggest that in addition 
to this, it might be physically as well as politically united to India. 
The possibility of a railway being constructed to unite it with 
Southern India, has I understand been admitted, and if this is the 
case, the consequent position of Ceylon would be definitely assured. 


Conclusion. 


The principal lesson that has been borne in upon my inner 
consciousness, whilst employed in 


~ Principal | rt. Bt en 
Bacleed lessons leare the task of examination of the 
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principles underlying the influence and application of sea power, 
. preliminary to the composition ci 
The East, a s2parate sphere. this Essay, is that the East mu-t 
not alone be regarded as a separate sphcre of interests and costrsl, 
but also as the offensive sphere pur excellence moreover, that it is 
necessary to bear in mind tke 
changes which have occurred 
during the march of time since France and Great Britain wrestled 
together at the commegcement of the last century. Then, our in- 
terests in the East were little more than commencing, and no other 
European nation had consolidated territories to defend, consequently 
at that time sea power was the one and sufficient weapon of offence, 
Since then, France has created Madagascar and Tonquin. 
‘ f Russia has thrown out her tentacles 
Events which have brought this about, into the Pacific, Japan has become 
a nation, Germany has commenced to acquire possessions, nor can 
we be said to have been idle, the cons»quence is, that though Naval 
action is the basis on which offence and defence both depend, its 
power stops short at the coast lines of the various territories ia 
which the interests of these Powers now lie,and the necessity ar'ses 
for the emplovment of expeditionary forces, dependent indeed oa 
sea power for their existence and support, but necessary in addition 
as being capable of extending its action into those regions it cannot 
reach of itself, 
Not only may it be said that this necessity of employing expedi- 
Mazni‘ude of posible operations in tions in the East has been practi- 
the bast. cally created since the last great 
Naval war, but also that they have grown in many cases to the 
importance of serious campaigns, since they must be proportioned to 
the interests they may be called on to defend, and to the resistance 
they may have to face, 
Finally, this increase in the magnitude of the operations which 
Necessity for careful preparation and WE may be called on to undertake 
Organization in time of peace, can only be provided for by careful 
preparation and organisation of our forces in time of peace. If we 
effect this, we shall, when war breaks out be able to employ the 
whole of our resources, to the attainment of the results we are 
striving for, and we shail at any rate have done our best to deserve 
success. 


The East, the offensive sphere, 


TACTICAL SCHEME 
COMPETITION. 


—— 
GENERAL IDEA, 


The RIVER KENNET forms the frontier between two States, 
NORTHLAND and SOUTHLAND. 


War between them is imminent. 


Southern troops are assembling at SALISBURY and SOUTH. 
AMIPTON, both 30 miles by road from WESTCOTT, whilst those 
of NORTHLAND are concentrating at HENLEY, 28 miles 
N. N. W., and at Marlow 35 miles N. of WESTCOTT. 

The KENNET is unfordable below its junction with the stream E, 
of EASTCOTT, elsewhere it is fordable in places only with difficulty, 
the bottom is soft and full of holes, the other streams shown are 
everywhere fordable. 

2 The country shown on the map is generally open, arable and 
pasture land, few fences, except in the immediate vicinity of the 
towns and villages. The forest is of large trees without undergrowth. 
WELLINGTON WOOD is very thick and is passable by Infantry 
in extended order only with difficulty. 


The town of WESTCOTT is in SOUTHLAND. 


At MARLOW at 8-30 A.M.,0n 1st October 1903, you receive the 
following confidential instructions from the Chief of the Staff 
of the NORTHLAND Army -— 

Marlow 8 A.M., 1st October 1903. 
To Lieutenant-Colonel A-- 

“1, War with SOUTHLAND will be declared to-day. 

‘3, According to latest information, concentration of SOUTH- 
LAND forces is still prosceding at SALISBURY and SOUTH- 
AMPTON. Three Cavalry regiments arrived at SALISBURY yester- 
day, horses said to be in poor condition, but we have no information 
yet of any move northward from either of those places. 

"3, It is the Commander-in-Chief’s intention to move the army 
south to-morrow. ; 

“4. Proceed as soon as grote with the troops as per margin, 
2 Squadrons, X Dragoons. Which have been already warned to receive 
4 Companies, 2nd Mounted orders from you, and secure and hold the cross- 
Sar icase avail ings over the KENNET at WESTCOTT and 
Ist Company, Sappers and EASTCOTT and in their vicinity, It is 

iners. _ specially important to prevent any dai 

ist Battalion, sth Regi- being done to the railway bridge over the 

1 Section, 1st Cyclist KENNET. Secure any rolling-stock there is 

Company (25 all ranks). at WESTCOTT : send it north of the river. 


5. You will proceed yourself with the mounted tre ps 

ied by any transport; (reserve ammunition on pa & 
firency and Sappers to follow with the rst and and line trise- z 
your force. A Supply Otlicer and two Meuical Uiucers wit Lae 
pany you. 5 

“6. The General Officer Commanding, HENLEY tir teen 
directed to send a Cavalry regiment to observe thie KENNET > sce 
direction of NEWBURY, and 2 Squadrons a7th Huss rs bas 
ardered from UXBRIDGE to the line of the river E. of MILLE Se) 
(not inclusive): both have been directed to yain commun cat. tw 2 
you.” 

N. B.--The mounted troops of Licutenint-Col. nel A's fe © 
are camped within a mile of the south exit of MARLOW ! 0 cer 
and Sappers in billets in the town; all willbe realy ty stutane gow 


Required —A copy of the orders that Tieutenant-C tonet Ame 
issues lor the movement from MARLOW, (ow tre ou - “omar 
be assumed similar ta thatoa the NJ E portion of the nu). 

On Licutenant-Colonel A 


and h’s mounted tro 4 rea ta 


the riverline, it is found to be unoccupied, exce pt by arwte. : 
Police and Customs ofhcials. The only information ethics tet as 
oo September 3uth, some SOUTHLAND rsarrie Lar WES T- 
CoT by train; after nding about the neigh’ webood a dor weg 
some enquirivs in the town regarding supples, th vy tettac ia tes os 


south the same evening. 
Regutred—O) The measures taken by Lieutenant-C 'ooct \ 
to carry out his instructions, 
(2) His measures for protection during the night 
black on the map). 
During the ecrening and might of rtand amd Octeter toe te 2s 
reports are received by Licutenint-Colonel A 
(1) Wire from) Lieutenant-Colon | B— “that [sé i 
Sappers had arrived at X (§ miles a rthof LEYTON, ard « 
Continue ther march at §-3U a. Me om and Octerer (no tine 
patch noted).” 


Caesars * 
tbs + 


QQ) Reports fron patrots | Connection gvned with ree Pacey 
towards NEWBURY antwith TAM sssarst wars GUILDF SRD 
No host le troops metiin esther of these direct! os Allraunta teal + 
clear as far ae pate ted, except thiton the SALISBURY: a:as- 
SOUTHLAND patrol was met 3 mutes south of RIDING a>: os 
south, one pos nce taken of Cth Curass.eca, but so sev: hyo. ‘ 
asto be ucabic ty auewer questions,” 


3 


(2) Wire fs im Ch efoof Stam, dated Marl worpwl 1: Oe 
thatwarhadt cad Carel thatit was reported an SALTS. 
yesterday that oe Cavaty th re siilto be greg nears} wo. fo: 
Borth tosh, that aaceas.cerub'e muster of trees were ewes 
arrive thre ty ‘av, No news fron SOUTHAMPTON 
WINCHESTER. Reranier tot Drag vaswoed) .bel- 
earl Am Lty to aM on 2d Out 


" 
ee 


Poe anc 
rv Met? 


4 


3 


At 8-15 A. M., October and, Lieutenant-Colonel A—— receives the 
‘oblowing :— 
“SALISBURY—RIDING road, 5 miles south of RIDING, 6-45 A.Mw 
October 2nd, 1903. 

“ Followed hostile patrol last evening. Force, 2 regiments Cavalry 

oe with guns bivouaced last night at Pe, g miles south of 

IDING. From commanding position here can see enemy has just 
commenced moving north. 

“ E.F,, Lieutenant, roth Dragoons.” 
s 


Shortly afterwards further reports are received that at about the 
same time hostile mounted troops were advancing north on about the 
same line as the SOUTHAMPTON and WINCHESTER roads, 
about a regiment on each road. 


Required.—An appreciation of the situation as it appears to 
Lieutenant-Colonel A~——, and in detail the measures he takes to 
meet it. 


Shew on the map in red the distribution of Lieutenant-Colonel 
A——’s force at 10-A. M., 2nd October. 


Intending competitors should forward their names to the Sec« 
vetary of the Institution iy ota with the sum of Re. 1 not later 
than December 31st, 1904, when they will receive a copy of the 
map to which the Scheme relates, together with all instructtons. 
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WEATHER AND WARFARE. 


A trcrunr by W. L. Dauras, Esa. 


he army is the only section of the community which is supposed 
to be indiiferent to or superior to climatic influences. For years tho 
soldiers’ clothes were designed with the mere object of display and with 
no idea of protection; and to the present day, while the Civil population 
protects itself from the rain with macintoshes and from the sun with 
umbretlas, the soldier in uniform is compelled by custom to trast in the 
one case to tho regulation great-coat and in the other to the regulation 
helmet. 

Bat though individually the soldier may appear to ignore tho 

weather, collectively he is’ as dependent on its vagaries as any other 
a uss of the community, and many well-laid schemes have heen upset 
owing to ignorance “of, or indiTerence to, meteoroloyical conditions. 
Soldiers must nece rily be prepared, and, as a mairer of fact, do 
march and fight in blazing heat or freezing cold, in snow or rain or in 
blinding dast, but the object of a careful commander in nearly all eases 
is to deploy his men on the field, at the moment of bettle, in’ as fit a 
condition as possible, and this can only be accomplished by studying 
the qnrestions of food, drink, clothing and marching in their relation to 
the climate of the region within which the operations are to be carried 
out. There are of course freaks or whims of the weather which can- 
not be foreseen ; incidents which appear to depend on the good duck, or 
the bad luck, which is popularly supposed to accompany. particular 
commanders or nations at certain periods of their existence, [have 
some recollection of a certain battle in Italy between the French and 
the Austrians, during the progress of which a sudden storm and thick 
haze descended, completely hiding the contending forees and enabling 
the army which was having the worst of the encounter to retreat success. 
fully toa more favourable beets This recollection T have been un 
able to verify, but it illustrates a class of weather phenomena with which 
it is not proposed to deal in this paper. Neither commander a this 
instance, could have forescen or prov ided for such a eon yoand 
it was simply a case of a stroke of good lack being quickly utilized by 
the losing side. Leaving cases ‘at this character out of the question, 
there are stil innumerable examples of enterprises which have Leen 
wrecked, or been brought to a successful issue, owing to a preliminary 
study of climatic conditions. 

The course of ancient and modern hi-tory is dotted with instances 
of the influence of the weather on military expeditions, There is the 
case with which we have all been intimate from our childhood of the 
Israclites crossing the Red Sea on dry ground, the waters of the sea 
having been driven back Ly a strong cxst wind a the previous night, 
and the subsequent overthrow of the E evptians by the return of the 
waters of the sca when the cast wind died oe In the year 700 (B.C), 
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usis recorded by Peaiah, Sennacherth, King of Neevria a oe 
ari through Palestine to attack Pavpt The 
with the invader. and the Assyrians pote 
wotiow: Sennachersh: dowbted the wisdom oof beastas a tert + 
Hike Jernsalem in his rear and torned back te 
army nothing Furtaer was ever heard. andi its besteue en on tr a 
between Palestine and Bay pt, theagh alist iPouneaxphane dott e 

is supposed to have bern eatsed by the simoom, Sota ie tte oe 
Atexander’s failure te eon 
st that his troops. which crossed the Padus above 
of 327 CBC, were worn out la the heat of the Pimite sae ce 
their spirit was broken by the hurricanes and rin of the so 
south-west monsoon, 

These incidents ace, however, only valuable ag showiag the ae 
influencers of climatic conditions on some of the mest impat 
enterprises of the past, usly we know too Lthe ue tots 
prditions inddvidually, and too Tittle of three ot parte Ht etnewe tar et 
possessedt by the ancients, to say wirther the recur bel baauree wor: 
to want of know lediee, or tu want of 

Tntnore recent: times there ane howerer, we Pear’ 
amples of expeditions which hive steered owen teat > 
study of the weather over the area in which thee operstions wert 
vodertrken, or have Caled owing to the neghedt of thie ste by. 

The defect of the Spanish Arioada, notwithstou hit 
and daring of Drake and his heutenants, was ura 
nents, The Arugcke was ready fo startin Ds 
by Dritke’s anddlen dash into Cadiz Inerbour, ws 
YOU STApe aud dmatense stores of provisions, Thea the Nore ios 
Crogan experienced aatlor and commoancber, stalbondy chet dM 
Sidonta wasoneade Neate in dis pksern. The bitte leet ta tee + 
prrience ia nraritime attains. an bin his appetntivent come. b came + 
the wether were douoted. “Tine thet started in dime, when arts ore 
ditions unght have been anticipated but it hal ne ser ke b 
than it was overtaken by ie seveas storm. mn ve 
andthe fleet was comp: Hedite pout inte Corinne ton reg 
wren the Sprntors dev 
the North 3 wood th 
most fornadable eneiv.  Contirieis gr 


weds 


wp tensa ds Boe ot. 


trevoat, Oh ots 


thercomyttest of Enda was as e+ 


ton 


oby 


aon 
hod. 


Tart wae t 


oe el i 


wboarie 
urs, OMe 


pabto attempt the weve Tah te Moa 


1. 


Prrtbarnd Waetly thee we atte el ror 


sneered fos aes 


te ve J oshottenmg: and wreeatag the vese Nem at itt 
ships and 27000 men which bft Statin done omy Sb bees 


Vesede ane iho born rete ae fia the t 
Philp. when he heard of the fachire at hie Arne, be exe eos a 


inettie bP fhews Tab pee 


Ning wpb ner ees 


toy slips ayacest meen and met. 


reeentedd the svstiun on whe 


my 


redbeae tie dt oat waste te ee toe 


correctly te 


eatuppe dat showed cheat Oe po mer ty te 
eter nts dead lest ines L 
of knowl de of Cie wer 


One of the most remanath af edther bee cae Da ee 


wt dads tebesen nt rb 


overthrow of anariiv by the weerhee is thats 


doveston of Mitesta, Tie Gere at b. 


lpeter ert ted 
ot Jane ESh2, aud advan deasGea chee tyr gd te ares 
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On the 29th June ao sierm of great vielence hroke aver the army, 
followed by five days of exceeding iy heavy rain, Tue roads immedatciv 
Deeame almost impassable, Napoleon bad net ealeniated on this rainfall, 
and his supply of horses had been estimated on the fasts at continued 
fine weather, so that. as soon ae the roads beeame waterdogyed. a heavy 
wastave of horses ocenrred, and the mobility ef the army trom this tine 
was seriously crippled. The resnits were sa serious, as to Choronghly 
disorganize the vast train of snpplies, and the practieal failure. ot the 
expedition commenced from this date. Tn thus ecaleulating on) steady 
fine weather, Napoleon must have been misled, or have failed to make 
enquiries, as to the prevailing climatio conditions over the region het ween 
the Polish frontier and the Russian capital The wettest period of the 
vear in this lovality is the end of June, the month of slaty and the 
besinning of Anzust, and the heavy rains experienced hy Napoleon, 
though aseribed by him to bad luck, were in reality not exceptional and 
shonld not have been unexpected, 

Napoleon reached Moscow early in September, and on the Lith the 
conflazrations commenced, which rendered the continned orcapation of 
the town impracticable, Napoleon however delayed bia retirement for 
five weeks and then complained of the Hussian winter, Ore the 4 
October Jeather and linen were i-sued to the French trace, bear it 
then too late to make shoes or shirta and there wea po 
provide the soldiers with warm clothieg or 
started on its retirement with the aame clot toe 
during their advance in the wuamer, The pete 
18th October in beautiful weather, an bon <a 2 a Cer 
annonneed, in his bulletin of thar date tt toa 


vay Zoot 


for eight days longer, by which dete the weer er 0 wn ee 
quarters. Qddly enough, Ce a a) 
never having been reeagn % Baie tia a gece 5 
was fultilled, while the mil a Cee nt 
the Moscow army had reaches tea rt POE Pep a PieTid 

The whole earth waa cos v4 4 pei ass mh Fai i 
it became impossible to procwee tee ae ret bee, [ey eee 


and December the Wrowates Pr atk lb ae aia ot # Vypenry ge tfitg 


frightful misries, 
The meteorolouieat reenr le fae rie ne an Neal ine be Barnes 
army show that the inate je ore of enter ues 
mean Maximum temper scare rl Nay Bn he ae he ten 
minimum falls te - S53. Foo) Ta bey al Set nd 
the mean montily temperature Gs toe wey tar Mere dep be ae 
By i - I 
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princi, les underlying the influence and appiicition ef cacy vee 
% peelin to 
Tre E.st, ase arate sphere, thas beasay, is th aS 


carde das a separ. root tate: 
but a'so as the vifens.we spare Pur eveeence moteover, 2 tots 
he essary ty teaciais. La 
chepges wih 'ave ie aoe 
during the march of tive since France and Great Brrvaowe ot 
tozether at the commegeement of the Last ecntury, T+ 
terests in the East were littie more than connec: 
buropean nation bad consolid ted territy ies to dete la, eo te pay: 
at thit tine sea power was the one and suthoent wee 
Since then, France has created Maca cascar 


not aone be ves 


The East, the ofensive sphere, 


Kuesta bes thrown oy ‘as 
Events which have brougi.t th s about, into the Pacatic, | i! eo 
anaticn, G-rmany has commerced to acquite possess as rococo 
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TACTICAL SCHEME 
COMPETITION. 


‘enmiiaat 
GENERAL IDEA. 


The RIVER KENNET forms the frontier between two States, 
NORTHLAND and SOUTHLAND. 

War between them is imminent. 

Southern troops are assembling at SALISBURY and SOUTH. 
AMPTON, both 30 miles by road from WESTCOTT, whilst those 
of NORTHLAND are concentrating at HENLEY, 28 miles 
N. N. W., and at Marlow 25 miles N. of WESTCOTT, 

The KENNET is unfordable below its junction with the stream E, 
of EASTCOTT, elsewhere it is fordable in places only with difficulty, 
the bottom is soft and full of holes, the other streams shown are 
everywhere fordable. 

2 The country shown on the map is generally open, arable and 
pasture land, few fences, except in the immediate vicinity of the 
towns and villages. The forest is of large trees without undergrowth. 
WELLINGTON WOOD is very thick and is passable by Infantry 
in extended order only with difficulty. 

The town of WESTCOTT is in SOUTHLAND. 


At MARLOW at 8-30 A.M, 0n 1st October 1903, you receive the 
following confidential instructions from the Chief of the Staff 
of the NORTHLAND Army :— 

Marlow 8 A.M., 1st October 1903. 
To Lieutenant-Colonel A— 

“y, War with SOUTHLAND will be declared to-day. 

“3, According to latest information, concentration of SOUTH- 
LAND forces is still proces ding at SALISBURY and SOUTH. 
AMPTON. Three Cavalry regiments arrived at SALISBURY yestere 
day, horses said to be in poor condition, but we have no information 
yet of any move northward from either of those places. 

"4. It is the Commander-in-Chief’s intention to move the army 
south to-morrow. : 

“4. Proceed as soon as Pome with the troops as sae margin, 
2 Squadrons, X Dragoons, Whic have been already warned to receive 
4 Companies, 2nd Mounted orders from you, and secure and hold the crosse 

Infantry. ings over the KENNET at WESTCOTT and 


eatery toeetacei EASTCOTT and in their vicinity, It is 


Miners. _ specially important to prevent any damage 
ast Battalion, sth Regi- being done to the railway bridge over the 
; Section, ust Cyclist KENNET. Secure any rolling-stock there is 


Company (25 all ranks). at WESTCOTT : send it north of the river. 


2 


“5. You will proceed yourself with the mounted tro>ps unaccom- 

ied by any transport; (reserve ammunition on pack horses), 
ftsetcy and Sappers to follow with the 1st and 2nd line transport of 
your force. A Supply Officer and two Medical Officers will accom- 
pany you. ay 


“6. The General Officer Commanding, HENLEY, has been 
directed to send a Cavalry regiment to observe the KENNET inthe 
direction of NEWBURY, and 2 Squadrons 17th Hussars have been 
grdered from UXBRIDGE to the line of the river E. of MILLEND 
(not jinclusive) : both have been directed to gain communication with 
you.” 

N. B.—The mounted troops of Lieutenant-Colonel A——’s force 
are camped within a mile of the south exit of MARLOW, Infantry 
and Sappers in billets in the town; all will be ready to start at 10 A.M. 


Reguired.—A copy of the orders that Lieutenant-Colonel A—— 
issues lor the movement from MARLOW, (country off the map may 
be assumed similar ta that on the N. E. portion of the map). 

On Lieutenant-Colonel A——and his mounted troops reachiag 
the riverline, it is found to be unoccupied, except by a few Frontier 
Police and Customs officials. The only information obtained is that 
an September 30th, some SOUTHLAND officers arrived at WEST- 
COTT by train; after riding about the neighbourhood and making 
some enquiries in the town regarding supplies, they left again for the 
south the same evening. 

Required.—(1) The measures taken by Lieutcnant-Colonel Am 
to carry out his instructions. 


(2) His measures for protection during the night (dispositions in 
black on the map). 


During the evening and night of 1st and and October the following 
reports are received by Lieutenant-Colonel A 

(1) Wire from Lieutenant-Colonel] B—— “that Infantry and 
Sappers had arrived at X (§ miles north of. LEYTON), and would 


¢ontinue their march at 5-30 A. M. on 2nd October (no time of des- 
patch noted).” 


(2) Reports from patrols “Connection gained with rst Lancers 
towards NEWBURY and with 17th Hussars towards GUILDFORD. 
No hostile troops met in either of these directions. All roads to south 
clear as far as patrolled, except that on the SALISBURY road a small 
SOUTHLAND patrol was met 3 miles south of RIDING and driven 
south, one prisoner taken of 6th Cuirassiers, but so severely wounded 
ag to be unable to answer questions.” 


(3) Wire from Chief of Staff, dated Marlow 9P.M., 1st October, 
that war had been declared: that it was reported in SALISBURY 
yesterday that the Cavalry there (said to be 3 regiments) would move 
north to-day, that a considerable number of troops were expected to 
arrive there to-day. No news from SOUTHAMPTON and 
WINCHESTER. Remainder of 10th Dragoons would join Lieuten- 
ent-Colonel A—— by 10 A.M. on 2nd October. 
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At 8-15 A. M., October and, Lieutenant-Colonel Am receives the 
Sollowing :— 

“SALISBURY—RIDING road, 5 miles south of RIDING, 6-45 A.Mu 
October 2nd, 1903. 

Followed hostile patrol last evening. Force, 2 regiments Cavalry 
(estimated) with guns bivouaced last night at Pe, g miles south of 
RIDING. From commanding position here can see enemy has just 
commenced moving north. 

“ E.F,, Lieutenant, roth Dragoons.” 
‘ 


Shortly afterwards further reports are received that at about the 
same time hostile mounted troops were advancing north on about the 
same line as the SOUTHAMPTON and WINCHESTER roads, 
about a regiment on each road. 


Required.—An appreciation of the situation as it appears to 
Lieutenant-Colonel A, and in detail the measures he takes to 
meet it, 


Shew on the map in red the distribution of Lieutenant-Colonel 
A—’s force at 10-A. M., 2nd October. 


Intending competitors should forward their names to the Sece 
retary of the Institution together with the sum of Re. 1 not later 
than’ December 31st, 1904, when they will receive a copy of the 
map to which the Scheme relates, together with all instructions. 
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WEATHER AND WARFARE, 


A tecture By W. L. Daunas, Esa. 


The army is the only section of the community which is supposed 
to be indiiferent to or superior to climatic influences. For years the 
soldiers’ clothes were designed with the mere object of display and with 
no idea of pretection ; and to the present day, while the Civil population 
protects itself from the rain with maciutoshes and from the sun with 
ambrellas, the soldier in uniform is compelled by custom to trast in the 
one case to the regulation great-coat and in the other to the regulation 
helmet. 

But though individually the soldier may appear to ignore tho 
weather, collectively he is as dependert on its vagaries as any other 
class of the community, and many well-laid schemes have been upset 
owing to ignorance of, or indifference to, meteorological conditions, 
Soldiers must necessarily be prepared, and, as a matter of fact, do 
march and fight in blazing heat er freezing cold, in snow or rain or in 
blinding dast, but the object of a careful commander in nearly all cases 
is to deploy his men on the field, at the moment of battle, in as fit a 
condition as possible, and this can only be accomplished by studying 
the questions of food, drink, clothing and marching in their relation to 
the climate of the region within which the operations are to be carried 
out. There are of course freaks or whims of the weather which can- 
not be forescen ; incidents which appear to depend on the good juck, or 
the bad luck, which is popularly supposed to accompany particular 
commanders or nations at certain periods of their existence. I have 
some recollection of a certain battle in Italy between the French and 
the Austrians, during the progress of which a sudden storm and thick 
haze descended, completely hiding the contending forces and enabling 
the army which was having the worst of the encounter to retreat success- 
fully to a more favourable position. This recollection I have been un 
able to verify, but it illustrates a class of weather phenomena with which 
it is not proposed to deal in this paper. Neither commander in this 
instance, could have foreseen or provided for such a contingency, and 
it was simply a case of a stroke of good luck being quickly utilized by 
the losing side. Leaving cases of this character out of the question, 
there are still innumerable examples of enterprises which have been 
wrecked, or been brought to a successful issue, owing to a preliminary 
study of climatic conditions. 

The course of ancient and modern history is dotted with instances 
of the influence of the weather on military expeditions. There is the 
case with which we have all been intimate from our childhood of the 
Israclites crossing the Red Sea on dry ground, the waters of the sea 
having been driven back by a strong cast wind all the previous night, 
and the subsequent overthrow of the Egyptians by the return of the 
waters of the sea when the east wind died down. In the ycar 700 (B.C.), 
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as is recorded by Teaiah, Sennacherib, King of As-vria. marched a great 
army through Palestine to att Bevpt. The Jews hastily made Jrace 
with the invader, and the Assyrians passed on towards Egypt: but after 
a time Sennachertly doubted the wisdom of leaving a fortified town 
like Jerusalem in his rear and turned back to destroy” it. OY this great 
army nothing further was ever heard, and its destruction on the frontier 
between Palestine and Egypt, though a stifl unexplained catastrophe. 
is supposed to have been’ caused by the simoon. Similarly the Great 
Alexander's failure to consplete the conquest of India was due to. the 
fact that his troops, which crossed the Indus above Attock in the spring 
of 327 (B.C.), were worn out by the heat of the Punjab summer, and 
their spirit was broken by the hurricanes and rain of the subsequent 
south-west monsoon. 

These incidents are, however, only valuable as showing tle actut 
influence of climatic conditions on some of the most important military 
enterprises of the past, as obviously we know too little about the ex- 
peditions individually, and too little of the ¢ intelligence branches ” 
possessed by the ancients, to swy whether the recorded failures were due 
to want of knowledge, or to want of care. 

In more recent times there are, however, well-authentieated ex- 
amples of expeditions which have succeeded owing to anticipatory 
study of the weather over the area in whiclr the operations were to be 
undertiken, or have failed owing to the neglect of this study. 

The: defect of the Spanish Armada, notwithstanding all the ability 
and daring of Drake and his: hieutenants, was nminty due to the 
elements. The Armada was ready to start in 1587, bet was delayed 
by Drake’s sudden dash into Cadiz harbour, where he ‘lestrov ed nearly 
300 ships and immense stores of provisions. Then the Admiral, Santa 
Croz, am expertenced sailor and commander, suddenly died, and Medina 
Sidonia was nde Admiral in his pkice. The latter bad had no ex- 
perience in nmaritime affairs, and in his appointment considerations of 
the weather were ignored. The ffeet started in Jue,’ when settled con- 
ditions might have been anticipated, but it had no sooner eft Lishot 
than it was overtaken by w severe storm, many vessels were shattered 
and the fleet was compelled to put into Corunz forrepairs., Subsequently, 
whren the Spaniards devided to attempt the voyage Tack to Spain by 
the North Sea and the Pentland Firth, the weather again proved a 
most fornridable enenry. Continuous gales acconmpanied “the fleet on 
its voyage, shattering and wrecking the vessek. Ont of 129 large 
ships and 27,000 men which Icft Spam i in Jone, omy 54 broken-down 

vessels and 9,00) men returned in the following Se “ptember and October. 
Philip, when he hezrd of the failure of his Arnmuba, exclaimed —*1 sent 
my ships agninst men and not against the billows t” and if this remark 
correctly represented the system on which the Armada had been 
equipped, it showed that the possibly tempestuous cheracter of the 
elements had been ignored, and that the defeat was partly due to a want 
of knowledge of the weather likely to be encountered. 

One of the most remarkable, if rather haekneyved instance of the 
overthrow of an army by the weather, is that afforded by Napoleon's 
invasion of Russia. “The Great Emperor entered Russia on the 25th 
of June 1812, and advanced east-nortl-eastward towards Smolensk. 
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On the 29th June a storm of great violence broke over the army, 
followed by five days of exceedingly heavy rain, The roads immediately 
beeame almost impassable, Napoleon bad not calculated on this rainfall, 
and his supply of horses had been estimated on the basis of continued 
fine weather, so that, as soon as the roads became water-logged, a heavy 
wastage of horses occurred, and the mobility of the army from this time 
was seriously crippled. The results were so serious, as to thoroughly 
disorganize the vast train of snpplies, and the practical failure of the 
expedition commenced from this date. In thus calculating on steady 
fine weather, Napoleon must have been misled, or have failed to make 
enquiries, as ta the prevailing climatio conditions over the region between 
the Polish frontier and the Russian capital. The wettest period of the 
vear in this locality is the end of June, the month of July, and the 
beginning of Angust, and the heavy rains experienced by Napoleon, 
though aseribed by him to bad luck, were in reality not exceptional and 
should not have been unexpected. 

Napoleon reached Moscow early in September, and on the 15th the 
conflagrations commenced, which rendered the continued oceupation of 
the town impracticable, Napoleon however delayed his retirement for 
five wecks and then complained of the Russian winter, On the 17th of 
October leather and linen were issued to the French troops, but it was 
then too late to make shoes or shirts, and there was no attempt made to 
provide the soldiers with warm clothing or gloves, so that the army 
started on its retirement with the same clothing the men had worn 
during their advance in the summer. The retreat commenced on the 
18th October in beautiful weather, and on the 27th of October Napoleon 
announced, in his bullotin of that date, that fine weather would continue 
for eight days longer, by which date the army would be in their new 
quarters. Oddly enough, Napoleon's reputation as a weather prophet 
never having been recognized, the meteorological portion of the forecast 
was fulfilled, while the military portion failed completely. Not a man of 
the Moscow army had reached Smolensk when the winter began in earnest. 
The whole earth was cavered with a white pall, and immediately 
it became impossible to procure the scantiest food. During November 
and December the troops struggled on towards the feontier, undergoing 
frightful miserios. 

The meteorological recards. for the region traversed by the French 
army show that the climate is one of extremes, At Moscow itself the 
Mean maximum, temperature rises. to 99 deg. F, in August, and the mean 
minimum falls to — 43 deg. F. or 75 deg. of frost in Jannary, while 
the mean monthly temperature of the region traversed: by him is as 
follows :— 


July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


The rivers in these regions freeze over ahout the 12th of November, 
and from about that date onward. for from three to five months, snow 
fies on the grouad. Onthe 3ed December 1812 the thermometer iz 
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reported to have fallen to about 35 deg. F. below zero and never rose 
above zero, so that the couscquent destraction of life was frightfully 
rapid. 

The number of troops which entered Russia was 659,058, and of 
these only about 69,000 returned. Historians say that Napoleon was 
beaten before the first snowflake fell. This is no doubt true as regards 
the success of his expedition, but the greater part of the army might, 
had the winter been properly anticipated, have retarned and wintered at 
Wilna. His overwhelming disasters, which deprived him permanently 
of half a million of soldiers, arose from ignoring the approach of winter, 
and by this he lost scores of thousands of men unnecessarily. 

Another, but less striking instance of 9 military calamity resulting 
from neglect of the weather, is afforded by our own carelessness and 
ignorance during the course of the Crimean campaign. The entire 
stock of food, corn and hay provided by the commissariat for a couple 
of months for the English army was stowed away in sailing vessels 
which were ordered to lie outside Balaclava harbour, though it was 
known that they had to ride at anchor on a rocky bottom with a terrible 
coast all around the Bay; and these instructions were given although it 
was notorious that the place was subject in the autunm to violent storms 
of wind. A hurricane arose on the night of the 14th-15th November 
1854, and the whole of these ships were lost with all the food and cloth- 
ing of the soldiers, and provender for the horses. Lord Wolseley in 
his “story? mentions that even when he arrived, a month later, “the 
whole cost on each side of the entrance was a mass of wreckage—the 
result of the great and disastrous storm of the 15th” Largely as a 
result of this storm, or rather asa result of carelessness and ignorance 
regarding the possible weather, Lord Wolseley says that the soldiers, 
“daring that winter (1854-55), often lived on offal and garbage,” and 
our overstarved and overworked troops were rather in the position of the 
besieged than of the besiegers. 

As regards this storm, it was subsequently evident from a mere 
cursory study, especially of its rate and direction of movement, that 
timely notice of its approach might have beon issued to the French and 
English commanders and the immense damage to the allied fleets and 
transports might have been mitigated, if not altogether avoided, 

If this was too mach to expect in these early days of telegraphy 
and meteorology, if may be mentioned that Dr. Russell, the celebrated 
Times war correspondent, states that a warning of what might happen 
was given on Friday, November 10th, 185-£, when a similar, bat slighter 
gale was experienced. The wind on that oceasion set right into the 
Bay and raised a high sea which was onty ridden out by the vessels at 
anchor, owing to the fact that they were not sailing vessels, but were 
able to steam ahead against wind and sea, This particular gale soon 
moderated and wind and sea went down, but the warning was disre- 
garded and the hickless sailing transports, which subseqaently arrived, 
were ordered or allowed to remain outside antil the hurricane of. the 
4ith-L5th rushed down on them, carried them in and wrecked them on 
the rock-bound coast, 

_ The preceding accounts have been quoted to show how a crushing 
disaster and a very serious loss were brought about by ignoring the 
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Ym portance of the wenther on military expeditions, and in the following 
paragraphs an attempt is made to give a rough indication of the climatic 
conditions which prevail in the countries around our Indian Empire, 
and the general weather which our troops would have to face in the 
event of their operating beyond the frontier. 

For Thibet there will probably be better climatic information avail- 
able at the close of the present expedition than has hitherto been the 
ease. The Mission has neccssitated the continued exposure of a compa- 
ratively considerable number of men, unaccustomed to intense cold or 
to high elevations, to life at altitudes ranging between 10,000 and 15,700 
feet. The lowest temperature experienced during last winter was —26 
deg. F. or 58 deg, of frost at Chaggia on the Tang-la. Chaggia was, 
however, only an encampment, but at Tuna and Phari a large portion 
of the Mission was collected, and there night temperatures of —17 deg. 
F. or —15 deg. F., equal to 47 deg. to 49 deg. of frost, were repeatedly 
reached, The normal night or minimum temperature during January 
and February is probally, in this part of the world, about —10 deg. F. 
for 15,000 feet of elevation, rising to 7 deg. F. or 25 deg, of frost for 
10,000 feet. In addition to this intense cold, the weather has been very 
stormy; and go far as I have been able to judge from the scanty records 
available, the various snow-storms and gales which were experienced 
during the past winter over Further Kashmir have rolled along the 
Himalayas, and a few days after their occurrence in the north-west have 
given blizzards and snow-storms to the north-east. What has been the 
wastage of men and animals under these conditions will be known when 
the records of the expedition are written, Cold in itself is not very trying 
to healthy men, and that mankind, unused to intense cold, can yet survivo 
and keep healthy under very trying conditions of temperature, is proved 
by the records of Arctic A Ant-Arctic expeditions; thus the explorers 
on the Liscorery in May 1903, experienced a temperature of 100 deg. of 
frost or —68 deg. F,, and Nansen recorded a temperature of —57 deg. F. 
or 89 deg. of frost. These readings are infinitely lower than saying 
experienced in Thibet, but the explorers, &c., were heavily clad and were 
sheltered in a warm ship, while the men of the Thibet Mission were fres 
quenily out in the open with the scantiest of shelters. 

Apparently also the cold and clevation have in an indirect. manner 
affected the troops injuriously. Imperfectly cooked food has caused 
iniligestion among the soldiers, congealed oil has led tq difficulties with - 
the magazines of the rifles, and low temperatures have aftected the 
springs of the Maxims. The boiling point of water is reduced 1 deg. 
for every 548 fect of elevation, so that, aa a simple division sum will 
show, at 15,000 fect water wil] boil at 185 deg, which is too low a tem- 
perature to properly cook many kinds of food. Certain oils begin to 
congeal at 0 deg. F, and became thick even at higher temperatures, so 
that cither kerosine or glycerine is the only proper Jubricant for tho 
locks of rifles and Maxims at these temperatures. A correspondent 
of the 7imes waxed wrathfyl about these faults of commission and omission 
and want of knowledye, and remarked that “any tyro in Physical Science 
could have told the Military authorities that at 15,000 feet above the sea, 
vil ceases to be a lubricant and becomes a clog, and that the temperature 
of water boiling in an open vessel, falls roughly 2 deg. F. per every 1,000 
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feet of ascent”. Whether there wa: any truth in these acensations. ar 
whether these difficulties were experienced. Ide not know: but a certain 
amount of knowledge a3 to the weil wires of Thiher 
was sanidiou lately available, The terr were known to 
prevail in Thibet are stated in Colonel Bower's diary. Colonel Bower 
entered Thibet by the Lanak Pass in wos. and throuzhout his 
journey, which for months was at an elevation of between 15.000) and 
17,000 feet, read his thermometer daily at day-break. During July 
the temperatures at that hour were between 1S deg. anid 28 iites he, 
there was from 14 deg. to 4 deg, of frost; during August the actual 
tempergtures recarge “ll ranged bat wer n ld dea. and 30 d-a. F. ; during 
September, between 19 dey, and 20) dey. I ine October, hetween 
21 deg. and —15 deg, F, 5 and during November, between 2 dex. and 
—-J5 deg. FP, There was thus uninterrapted frost at day-break thronth- 
‘out these five months, and in October and November the thermometer 
fell to 47 deg. below freezing point. Snow fell frequently even in 
July and August, and from September onward was of daily aceurrence, 
while heavy rain constantly occurred and the country was cut up by 
deep water-cqurses, 

“Throughout the whole journcy Calonel Bower experienced a strong 
west-south-west wind, which was very trying. He was eamped ata 
place called Gagalinchin in Lat. 31 deg. 30‘ and Long. SY dey. 15’ 
and ahout 120 miles parth-west of Lhassa from the sth to the 30th 
September at an elevation af 0 feet, and during that time his high:st 
temperature at night was 36 deg. and his Jowest 19 deg, FP. During 
this long halt Colanel Bower says the weather was ahominable ; snow 
off and on all day and night, What fell in the day time melted at onee, 
but what fell at night Jay till the syn rose, and then quickly disap- 
peared.” 

It is difficult ta understand haw in face of these statements the 
belief arose that the climate of Thibet was rainless, A correspondent 
with the Thibet Mission refers ta this belief in the columns of the 
Pioneer. He says: “ We all knew the country was bleak and desolate ; 
we also all thought we knew that it was rainless, What aur authority 
was I do not know, but the impressian was almost universal,” — Bower's 
diary was published jn 1893—more than ten years ago. -and alinost 
every day there appear such remarks as ‘heavy rain all night,’ ¢ sleeting 
hard.’ “very heavy rain,’ ete., so that there appears ta ‘he very little 
justification for this almost universal i impression, 

To the west of Thibet there is the regian including Further Kashmir, 
the Pamirs and the Hindu Kush, the subject of Sir Walter Lawrence's 
ponderaug jake, This region is a land of high mountains and deep 

valleys, Between October and May the cald on the higher elevations 
is intense, and both an the hills and in the valleys severe snaw-starms 
with very strang cold winds prevail from January to May, In June, 
July and August extraordinarily strony wester' winds, carrying much 
dust, prevail all day, but at night the air is practically ealm. During 
these three months’ the heat is very great in the valleys, the temperature 
rising to 95 deg. every afternoon. This temperature, the high wind and 
the dust, would render the movement. of troops during the day very 
difficult, Mr. Crosby, who passed over the roof of the world in the 
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summer of 1903, speaks of the fierce winds blowing regularly from south- 
west and constituting one of the most serious hardships of travel in 
this part of the world. Croshy discusses the routes southward through 
this region. First to the west is the Gilgit route: It is short, but not 
sweet. Caravans attempting that road are unloaded, the gocds being 
carried over considerable distances by coolies. This is sufficient to class 
this road as impracticable for large inovements. The Karakoram route 
is equally bad. ‘The niortality among hors frightful, and the num- 
ber of their skeletons is almost past belief. Horses begin to die at 
15,500 feet, and this is the ill fortune which otetshadows all travel in 
this fatal region. The rare atmosphere, with the extreme nocturnal tem- 
veratures, kills horses even before they begin to suffer from starvation. 
his puts this route out of consid¢ration for the movement of large 
bodies of men. 

During September the weather is fine, bright and quiet. Frost 
commences at the close of the month, ard October, November and 
December are generally dull, cloudy and cheerless months. In January, 
iis mentioned above, snow begins to fall heavily and storm after storm 
passes over the region. 

The following are data for this area >— 


Guait. 
Elevation 4,840 fect. 
- 2 : > 
TEMPERATURE. RAINFALL, 
Month, : SS 
Mean Mean Mean 
Mean. maximum. | minimum. | daily range. Inches. 
January 316 136 O21 
Febrnary 36-6 147 O16 
March 45:3 16-4 0-59 
April 540 187 115 
May 618 23°6 0:57 
une 00 24-6 0°35 

July 733 23:3 O84 
August G21 221 O34 
September 645 22:2 0-25 
October 63-1 20°83 0-20 
November 42-8 19-2 0-05 
December B45 147 0-09 
Year ef GBP eee J teen wie cbeeata 4:80 
a 

Mean highest temperature of year .., a ace 98-4 

Mean lowest temperature of year on 31-2 

Mean annual range of temperature 67-2 

Highest recorded reading (11 years) ... 3 113-2 (1893), 

Lowest recorded reading (10 years) ... ws ae 21-9 (1902). 

Absolute range of temperature -. ove ae 913 

Rainfall of wettest year (11 years)... ae «.. 6-18 inches (1894), 


Rainfall of driest year (11 years) ose on «+. 2°12 inches (1892), 
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Lea. 


Elevation 11,503 fect. 


TEMPERATURE. RAINPALL. 


Month. 
Mean Mean Inch 
maximum. daily range. mens 

January See 193 298 88 210 031 
February ae 20°6 Bld 98 216 0-35 
March ies 3271 43-1 211 220 0:22 
April ree 440 571 309 26-2 O16 
May Sa bod 64-0 358 27-2 0-22 
June 58-9 731 446 285 O17 
Jaly 50-6 276 O-40 
August 49°8 27-6 O54 
September 415 238 oO 
October 29-9 28:7 O22 
November ea 205 271 002 
December ro 13-2 215 O19 
Year os es err ee ror 300 


Mean highest temperature of year... eee 2a 794 

Mean lowest temperature of year a. aoe . v4 

Mean annual range of temperature... ave 720 

Highest recorded reading (28 years) ... one 93-0 (1876). 
Lowest recorded reading (28 years) ... tee ese 19-0 (1899). 
Absolute range of temperature aes see ws 1120 
Rainfall of wettest year (25 years)... on -. 9°10 inches (189). 
Rainfall of driest year (25 years) oss tee «. O-44 inches (1876). 


To the south-west of the Pamirs lies Afghanistan, a country which 
may at any time become the objective of our troops. The only observa- 
tory in the country is at Kabul, and the meteorological records for this 
station are as follows :— 


Kasvt. 
Elevation not known. 


TEMPERATURE, RaInrath. 
Se 

Month. Mean Mean Rene 

maximum. | minimum. | daily range. neon 
January oes 45-0 
February Sey 5 48°5 
March aes ie 
April ose : 
May a : 826 
June . 89°3 
July 92-4 
August 92-4 
September 87:3 
October 752 
November 676 
December i 549 
Year oe ‘ seeeee 


Mean highest temperature of year ate 93-8 
Mean lowest temperature of year ‘ 16-6 
Mean annual range of temperature 172 


Highest recorded reading (10 years) 112-1 (1896). 
Lowest recorded reading (9 years) see —0-2 (1897), 
Absolute range of temperature aoe one ew 1123 
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The preceding data show that the day temperature rises to over 
DO deg. during the months of June, July, August and September, and 
falls at night to considerably below freezing point from the middle of 
November to the beginning of March. The “highest temperature hitherto 
recorded has been 112 dzy. in 1896 and the lowest minimum, —0°2 deg. 
in 1897. There is very little rain between May and November, not 
much in December, January and February, but a good deal in March 
and April. Snow ordinarily commences at the end of December and 
continues during January and February. It is not heavy in Kabul, 
but falls thickly on the surrounding hi Altogether the climate of 
Kabul is by no means bad. The summer is warm, but not to he com- 
pared with.an Indian summer, while the winter though cold and frosty 
i ordinarily bright and bracing. 

For Northern Afghanistan the only metedrological records avail- 
able are those registered by the Afghan Boundary Commission. 

In this region there are, asin “the Len ve Zone, the usual four 
seasons of the year. During the winter, which lasts from December to 
March, heavy snow-storms occur. The te mperature during this season 
is very changeable and the climate very trying. The “thermometer 
frequently falls toa very low point, more es; specially during January 
sand the first half of February when, on some days, the thermometer docs 
not rise above 21 deg. Fall day, and oceasionally falls at night to 12 deg. 
below zero FL At this season the Hari Rud, which flows past 
Herat, is frozen solid, rapids and all, and forms the highway for the 
few people who are travelling about. 

Spring lasts during April and J May and the weather is showéry, fresh 
and bright, like spring in Europe. Occasionally, however, severe storms 
are experienced. One of these was encountered by the Commission on 
the 4th of April 1885, It came on just after what is known as the 
Penjdch incident when the Commission was retiring quickly. No one 
thought of examining the barometer or watching the signs of change 
in the wind and sky. Tho retirement was ordered without regard to 
the weather ; the consequence was that the Mission encountered the storm 
in the open and unprepared, and that numerous men and animals and 
much baggage were lost. Colonel Yate, describing this retirement, says : 
“When the ‘party reached the mouth of the Au-Safid Pass they found a 
swollen running stream with a bed of soft mud into which horses, mules 
and ponies sank deep. The water was bitterly cold and the wind 
piercing. When the top of the Pass was reached the wind, irrespective 
of its bitterness and the snow and sleet which accompanied it, was so 
powerful that it actually blew General Lumsden and_ his horse off the 
path and down a steep bank. The Mission camped at Chashma-i-sabz, 
and in the morning three men were found dead and many others frost 
bitten. Nine dead bodies were brought in later, and altogether 24 persons 
died from exposure and cold.” That the advance cf this storm could 
have been foreseen is evident from the warnings which it gave before 
entering Baluchistan and North-West India, Lad this storm encountered 
a large army on the march with all its impedimenta, instead of a small 
escort of 500 men, the loss of life, &e., would have been immense. 

About the middle of May hot w estorly winds sct in and continue till 
the end of September. These winds commence about 10 a. mM. daily 
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and last til!about 5 or 6 Pp. M.. and during these months the temperainra 
in the afternoon rises in open tents to about 109 deg. or 110 deg. The 
wind raises a thick dust, and occasionally, when there has been rain on 
the hills, blows with the force of a severe gale. Thunder-storms occasion- 
ally occur during these months, and in July 1874 it is reported that a 
snov'-storm occurred when snow fell for seven hours, and the snow lay 
3 fees deep in the evening. The autunm is generally fine, but the 
weatier steadily grows colder and colder, and in November and Decem- 
ber is cloudy, chilly and disagreeable. 


The following gives the mean data for this portion of Afghanistan:— 


NontHern AFGHANISTAN. 


TEMPERATURE. 
Month, 
Mean. Mean Mean Mean 
maximum. minimum, daily range. 

January we 2-0 Wl 
February ... 23:0 195 
March ae 364 2+ 
April we 44:3 243 
May 527 318 
June 63:3 35:2 
July Sd oa 62-4 333 
598 | ce 

{ 645 aa 

B14 331 

404 35-2 

34:5 309 
275 23-2 


Mean highest temperature of year 


wee one . 99-0 
Mean lowest temperature of year aes ave . 17-0 
Mean annual range of tensperature one ae 82-0 
Highest recorded reading (2 years) ove ae -110°7 (18886), 
Lowest recorded reading (2 years) wee ane eee —12 (1886). 
Absolute range of temperature aoe we oe 122-7 


eee eats objective of a British expedition is the Persian 
Gulf. The Gulf climate has enjoyed an unenviable reputation from the 
earliest times. The worst portion of the Gulf is the neighbourhood of 
Bunder Abbas. At Lingsh it only rains during a period of two or 
three weeks in the ycar, and in this locality there is no amelioration 
derivable from sea breezes, as the highest sea temperature recorded 
throughout the world is registered along this coast, where in July and 
August the temperature of the sea water stands steadily at 94 deg. Of 
Bunder Abbas, or Gambheroon, as it was then known, Fitch, an Elizabethan 
merchant, writes (1583): “The air seems on fire; ” while Herbert says 
“the air here is so insufferable; some use to lie naked in troughs 
filled with water which nevertheless parboils their flesh.” The British 
sailors of that period said that “there is but an inch deal between 
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Gamberoon and hell,” and originated an expression which has since been 
applied to other places on the earth’s surface. 

These early travellers and writers were, however, rather inclined to 
let their imaginations run riot when describing the places they had 
visited and the sufferings they had undergone. As an instance, it may 
be mentioned that a certain Abdur Razak (May 1442), writing of 
Muscat on the opposite side of the Gulf, says “the heat (at Muscat) is so 
intense that it burned the marrow in the bones, the sword in the scab- 
bard melted like wax and the gems which adorned the hilt were reduced 
to coal. In the plains the chase became a matter of perfect ease, for the 
desert was filled with roasted Gazelles.” Muscat, though not an_alto- 
gether desirable place of residence, is yet distinctly libelled in this des- 
eription. Asa matter of fact, the Gulf climate is moderately agreeable 
in the winter months, though in the summer it is most trying. Under 
awnings on the deck of a steamer the thermometer rises to 120 deg. F., 
while this intense heat is aggravated by the high humidity. There are 
no instrumental records for the Bunder Abbas region, but the following 
gives data for Bushire further up the Gulf ;— 


Bushing, 
Elevation 14 feet. 
TEMPERATURE. RAINFALL, 
Month, 
Mean Mean Mean 

Mean. | maximum. | minimum. daily range. Inches. | Days. 

January wee 57-9 12-4 3-12 21 
February ae 59°3 12-9 2°35 8 
March 65°6 135 1-00 0 
April TAD 149 053 0 
May 82-2 13:8 0 0 
June =u 86:2 ld 0 oO 
July we] 898 11-0 0 0 
August eb 90°5 13:0 0 ny 
September we [86-7 15-2 0 0 
October bes 795 166 0-08 ao 
November ai 70-2 15°83 1-79 3 
December oa 62:3 13°8 B24 15 
Year sos TG NW | adesas «eee, eter 12°11 47 


Mean highest temperature of ycar_... ai a 973 
Mean lowest temperature of year... 507 
Mean annual range of temperature eee 46°6 
Highest recorded reading (27 years) ... tei as 115-0 (1899). * 
Lowest recorded reading (26 years) ... Ses! tie 32-0 (1880). 
Absolute range of temperature oo wee ose 83-0 


The hottest month is August, when the mean maximum is 97 deg. 
and the thermometer occasionally rises to 115 deg. A few miles inland 
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the heat quickly increases, and at a_ place called Borasjoor the mean 
maximum temperature exceeds 105 deg. from June to August, and tem- 
peratures of 115 deg. and 116 deg. are frequently recorded. A village 
called Daliki, a few miles from Borasjoor, is described by a missionary, 
the Rev. H. Marlyn, as one of nature’s uleers—a warmth of expression 
due to the fact that at the time of writing the thermometer marked 
126 deg. in the reverend gentleman’s tent. During these months the 
weather is rainless with strong hot westerly winds. 

In the winter months the weather is less disagreeable. A good deal 
of rain falls between November and March, and occasional gales are 
experienced which, however, are amply foretold by the falling barometer 
and the change in the weather. Mr. Latimer Clark, during the laying 
of the Persian Gulf cable, experienced one of these gales. He says: “On 
one day, when 130 miles from Bushire, notice was received through the 
cable that a violent storm from north-west had passed Buashire and was 
on its way down the Gulf. At 3-52 p.m. the storm burst forth with 
great suddenness and fury. Torrents of rain swept the deck, accom- 
panied with continuous peals of thunder. After two hours the sky grew 
bright, the wind changed into a gale from south-east, followed by calm.” 

It is quite possible that a gale of this character might do as much 
harm to vessels landing troops and supplies in the shallow waters of 
the Gulf, as did the Crimean hurricane described above. There can be 
little doubt that troops located on the Persian Gulf coasts would suffer 
seriously from the climate, but in the cenire of the country the weather 
is much better, though the climate even there is one of extremes. Shiraz 
has been greatly praised by Persian poets for the salubrity of its climate, 
and Kum, Kashan and Ahadeh have fairly temperate conditions, but the 
summers are almost the summer of India and the winters almost the 
winter of Canada. 

During June, July, August and September the day temperature rises 
steadily to between 90 deg. and L109 deg. and frequently reachs 107 deg. 
or 110 deg. F., while in the winter the frost is very severe, the thermo- 
meter at night frequently falling to 13 deg. or 18 deg, F. The 
weather is fine from June to October, but snow falls in November, De- 
cember, January and February and rain in the remaining months. The 
snow-storms in winter are very severe and come on suddenly, travelling 
from west to east, but by keeping a careful watch on the barometer 
and state of the sky, notice of their approach should always be obtained, 

It is hardly likely that our troops would ever be called on to serve 
in the Caspian Provinces of Persia, but it may be mentioned that the 
weather there is exceedingly unhealthy. One day in five has rain, and 
the weather is moist, muggy and villainous in summer and muddy in the 
winter with bitter winds from snow-clad mountains. 

Such is a brief outline of the climatic conditions of the countries 
around the north and west of India. It would of course be absurd to 
pretend that they form an impregnable defence, because they have been 
overcome in the past and will be again, but they form a defensive ally 
whose assistance cannot be overrated. It seems alinost impossible to 
imagine a large army, with all its necessary impedimenta, attempting to 
enter India in face of these climatic obstacles. If we imagine an 
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{nvasiori of India similar to Napoleon’s invasion of Russta, we should have 
to picture an immense army starting from the Herat valley, or Afghan 
Turkestan. The distance from either of these starting points to Kabul 
is about 400 miles as the crow flies, which is about equal to Napoleon’s 
march from the Frontier to Moscow. From December to March the 
ground in the Herat valley is covered with snow, and the Hari Rud a 
frozen _water-course, so that though marching and fighting would not be 
impossible, they coyld only be accomplished with preat loss, and the 
soldiers would undergo immense hardships. Alexander left Kabul on 
his invasion of India in the middle of November and spent the whole 
winter campaigning among the mountain passes of our North-West 
Frontier, and what was possible then, cannot be regarded as impossible 
now. According to the Afghans themselves, however, the roads in 
Northern Afghanistan are seldom passable for troops much before May, 
In May the weather would clear and westerly winds set in, but the 
plains, to which the troops would necomsavly be confined, would be 
frightfully unhealthy owing to the drying up of the spring rains and 
to the irrigated flooded lands acted on by a powerful sun. In addition 
there would almost certainly be occasiona] bad storms—possibly snow— 
and the loss of life among an army on the march from a sudden snows 
storm may be enormous. At Shipka the 24th Russian Division lost over 
6,000 men from a sudden snow-storm gn December 18th-20th in 1877, 
and General Gourko had 2,000 men frozen to death in the same storm. 

The advance also would necessarily be slow, because whenever, as is 
the case in Northern Afghanistan, the surface of the country is cut up 
with canals and irrigation channels, the marching of troops must be con- 
fined more or less to the roads, and should the available roads be few 
and bad, the mobility of the army must be proportionately crippled. 
However, supplies age plentiful and camels and transport. available, so 
that the hostile army, though cumbered with many invalids, might reach 
the Bamian valley, or the Helmand valley by the end of May, and 
Kabul by the end of June. From Kabul to the Khyber the distance is 
about 130 miles and the weather during this part of the march would 
be fine with a high westerly wind and much dust, but nothing probably 
to interfere with the march of troops, the day temperatures ranging 
between 90 deg. and 95 deg. and the night temperatures between 50 dey, 
and 55 deg. As soon as the pass was reached, supposing this uninter- 
rupted march to continue, heat troubles would commence. The day 
temperatures in the shade in July and August in the Khyber, rise to 
103 deg. and 105 deg. and the al leon in the sun to anything 
between 130 deg, and 150 deg., while the reflected heat from the surround- 
ing hills is extraordinarily trying. At Ali Musjed the wind steadily 
blows half a gale, and it ig not unusual ta have tents partially wrecked day 
after day by this wind. 

It would be a weary and worn army which, after these experiences, 
would defile into the Punjab plains about the end af July. Arrived 
there, they would experience one of two alternatives: either like 
Alexander's troops they would be worn out by the gales and rains of the 
monsoon, or they would be baked under a tropical sun. It will be re- 
membered that in 1899 the rains failed over Western India, and the heat 
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in the Punjab was intense. On the 3rd July of that year the hourly 
temperatures at Lahore were as fulluws :— 


3rd JULY 1899. 


Hockey TEMPERATURE. 


1 lem... & 1o42 
2 2: BM 5 lory 
3 3 PM. 105-2 
4 4 PM. 1057 
5 | 5 pm. 1056 
6 1 6PM. 103-7 
7 1 7PM. oe 1026 
8 | gpm 1 LL 
9 | 9PM... 1vv0 
lu 110 PM... 939 
1 HU PM... 921 
Noun | Midnight ... eee 905 


The temperature was thus above 90 deg. all round the clock, and 
was above 100) deg. from 11 a.m. to 9 P.M. The hostile advance has been 
supposed to take place thus early, notwithstanding the monsoon and the 


heat, because, supposing the advance were delayed two months and the 
hostile army deployed on the Punjab plains in October, then assuming, 
as is reasonable, that the invading force would be defeated, there must 
be complete surrender, or a retreat only comparable with Napoleon's 
retreat from Moscow over the snowy wastes of Afghanistan with a 
hostile population on all sides, 
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THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN TACTICS. 
Part I. 


By Major G, GILpert, 34TH SIKH PIONEERS, 


To the Greeks the word ¢2xis signified in a general sense, order, 
that is to say, the order pertaining to the methodical and systematic 
disposition of troops on the field of battle. They are popularly sup- 
posed to have been the originators of the art of war, so far as historical 
records go, though it would seem that if we should some day be in 
possession of fuller knowledge on the subject, this palm would 
eventually have to be conceded to the Egyptians, the oldest civilized 
nation known to history. Egypt was the mother of arts to Greece, - 
as Greece in turn has been to Europe. Herodotus visited and° 
tecorded his impressions of this interesting country in the 5th 
century B.C. and he appears to have been convinced that the 
Greeks originally had acquired from Egypt not only her arts, her 
sciences and ‘her civilization, but even her theology. There would: 
seem every probability of their also having learnt the art of war 
from this nation of immemorial antiquity, which had mobilized im=' 
mense armies before the very dawn of Hellenic national existence, 
The ravages of time, of revolutions and of invasions have, in the 
Course of thousands of years before our era, occasioned the almost’ 
total obliteration of all historical records of this ancient country, 
and but for the permanent nature of some of her lithic monuments 
which have defied time and have been the means of preserving 
valuable hieroglyphic inscriptions now being gradually deciphered 
by Flinders Petrie and other eminent Egyptologists, the world might 
for ever have remained in entire ignorance of the nature and extreme 
antiquity of her civilization. It is possible fresh ght may be thrown 
on her military institutions as bas been the case with her history, her 
arts, and the manners and customs of her people. 

_ The very earliest sources then of our knowledge of military 
Science are to be traced to the Greeks. Many eminent men among 
them wrote works om Facties, ne of the oldest books on this sub- 
ject still extant has come down to ts from /Elian, # contemporary of 
the Emperor Hadrian. His work is really a compilation from the 
Most authoritative books on the subject existing in his day, all of 
Which he mentions he had read. “Homer the Poet,” writes lian, 

Seems to be the first (we read of) who had the skill of embattling 
an army and who admired men endued with that knowledge, as 
*ppeareth by Menestheus of whom he writeth :— 

‘ His like no living wight was found nor any age did yield, 

To marshal troopes of horse or bands of foote in bloody field,’ 
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“Concerning Homer's military discipline, the works of Stra- 
tocles and of Frontine, a man of consular dignity in our 
time, are to be read. /Eneas perfected the theory at farge, 
publishing many volumes of warfare which were abridged by Cyneas 
the Thessalian. Likewise Pyrrhus the Epirote wrote Tactics and 
his son Alexander and Clearchus and Pausanias and Polybius and 
Iphicrates and many others.’” It is evident that not only was there 
an extensive literature on military science extending back to Aneas, 
one of the Generals under Priam during the siege of Troy, but when 
we are transported back to the stirrmg scenes around Ilium, we 
are in the presence of organized and disciplined bodies of cavalry 
and infantry and have testimony as to their disposition in a skilful 
and regular manner on the field of battle. Im these days when the 
study of military history is confined, asa rule, toa few modern cam- 
paigns, wotably the Franco-German war, it may appear to many a 
stretch of imagination to attempt to ext-act facts of military interest 
.from the writings of Homer. Many critics whilst acknowledging the 
‘beauty of style and method and dramatic vigour of his Epic, refuse at 
the same time to believe that the Iliad contains the delineation of 
historical facts. Yet the united testimony of ancient writers and of 
‘modern archeological discoveries on the site of the city of Troy, go far 
to dispel these doubts and to add fresh interest to the gallant exploits 
of the famous soldiers engaged in the great contest portrayed therein, 
We have it, om the authority of Quintus Curtius, that Alexander the 
Great considered Homer “* the only sage who had given a consummate 
description of the wisdom by which Empires subsist, and that he so 
venerated him that he wag accustomed to carry the Iliad and the 
‘ Odyssey always about his person and on retiring to bed laid them 
with his sword under bis pillow. He styled them his military 
Viatieum aed the elements of war-like virtue.” And it should be 
remembered that Alexander was much nearer to the events narrated 
by Homer, than we are to those recorded in Caesar's Commentaries. 
As the works of the authors referred to by /Zlian have been 
lost, we cannot fail to be indebted to him for having preserved to us 
a lucid description of the organization, equipment, drill, discipline, 
and tactical formations of ancient Greek Armies, and particularly of 
the Macedonian Army of the time of Alexander the Great. All the 
Greek States maintained militias which were called out for service 
and disbanded on the conclusion of hostilities. But King Philip 
himself an able tactician who had studied under Epaminondas, the 
famous Theban General, was the first to institute a standing 
Army which he brought to so great a pitch of perfection by a system of 
rigid discipline and drill, that it aroused the envy and alarm of the 
other Greek States; and on the outbreak of hostilities, Philip prov- 
ed the superiority of his Army by signally defeating the confederated 
Greeks at the Battle of Charonea, It was this effective and ready 
instrument which Alexander inherited when he succeeded his father 
much under the same circumstances as did Frederic the Great kter. 
The earliest tactical formations on the battle field of which we 
have record, is what might be called a single line of ordered masses 
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varying tndepth, and opposing armies confronted each other in 
the parallel order of battle, but each in a single line. In order 
to illustrate this formation I shall carry the reader -back to the 
Battle of ymbra B.C.548. This battle was a decisive one 
by which Cyrus won from Croesus the ancient Kingdom of the 
Hersclides: and it is rome in this respect also, that it will 
enable the reader to judge of the evolutional development of the 
tactical formations adopted by the several nations that had in turn 
disputed the empire of the civilized world. But io order to convey 
.a clear. idea of what I mean to designate by the term ordered masses, 
I think it would be as well, in the first place, to explain what the 
Macedonian phalaax was, It was a body of 16,384 men called the 
armed oc heavy infantry of the line, which stood on a front of 1,024 
files and a depth of 16 ranks, that is to say, the infaotry file which 
now consists of two meno then consisted of 16. The file was the 
smallest unit. Ranks were formed by joining files thus, 2 files formed 
a Dilochy, 4 files a Tetrarchy of 64 men; 2 Tetrarchies a Taxis, and 
so on by a system of duplication a Syntagma, a Penteconarchy, a 
-Chiliarchy, a Merarchy and a Phalangarchy were successively formed, 
the last named body approximating to our modern Brigade and con- 
sisting of 4096 men aad stood on a frout of 256 files. Its appearance 
would be much the same as our Brigade drawn up in line of quarter 
columns, without intervals between battalions. ¢ entire Phalanx 
made up of four Phalangarchies originally stood in a solid body, but 
later on intervals (it is nowhere recorded precisely how much) were 
preserved between them to enable the cavalry and light infantry to 
through. : 
ee The Macedonian soldiers fell ia on parade with an interval of 
6 feet between ranks aad files; when advancing to the attack they 
closed to 3 feet; and when charging aey closed up shoulder to 
shoulder. The heavy infantry, usually called simply the Phalanx, were 
.atmed with a formidable pike (Sarissa) 21 feet long, a sword, a round 
target, and for protection the men wore iron helmets with plumes, 
curaces and greaves. t 
The auxiliary troops attached tothe Phalanx were the /ight armed, 
or light infantry consisting of archers, slingers and darters, number- 
ing in all half of the strength of the armed Phalanx or 8,192 men. 
They wore helmets and carried a light shield, but were otherwise 
unprotected with armour, They were ordinarily disposed either 
between the ranks of the armed, or on the flanks, or in rear. Their 
duties were to act as skirmishers and scouts and to lay ambushes, 
The Cavalry were organized in troops of 64 and squadrons of 128, 
and the establishment was half the number of Ught armed, ie., 4,096 
tapers, giving them to infantry a proportion of 1 to6. These again 
were either Cataphracts or Cuirassiers and light horsemen. Their 
arms were the sword, the lance and the javelin. The ordinary troop 
formations were called the Square, consisting of 8 files and & ranks; 
the Wedge, the troop leader being at the apex; and the Rhomb being 
a double wedge or diamond shape, The Cavalry was posted oa the 
flanks pf the Phalanx, 
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_ To revert to the Battle of Thymbra, (see plan) the Egyptians were 
drawn up on a front of 120 files and a depth of roo ranks, the form- 
ation presenting an appearance very similar to that which our infantry 
division would have if deployed in line of brigades in mass without 
§ntervals, The Assyrians were formed up with a depth of 30 men 
pet file, and the Persians on a depth of 12, though their normal form- 
ation was a depth of 25 ranks. Here the evolution of the modern 
infantry file of two men can be traced, and it is also to be observed 
that the oldest nation is still adhering to the deepest mass formation, 
and the youngest has adopted the thinnest. This is, it seems to me, a 
good example of the conservativeness of military institutions, due 
largely to national characteristics and traditions. The next point 
that calls for notice is the interesting method é¢mployed in those days 
for combining shock tactics with fire effect. Xenophon in his descrip- 
tion of the battle gives in detail the orders for the disposition of his 
troops by Cyrus for the attack. He was numerically weaker than 
Croesus and was particularly weak in Cavalry, though strong in engines 
of war, besides having 300 war chariots, of which Croesus was entirely 
deficient, Cyrus disposed his heavy armed in six divisions with war 
chariots in front. Immediately in rear of the armed, he posted the 
targeteers, slingers and darters, and next them jn rear were the 
archers. Heordered the engines, such as the Romans afterwards 
called balistas and catapults, to take post in rear of the archers. Then 
followed some distance in rear, the transport carts with the camp 
followers and women, for whom he detailed a special guard of 2,000 
‘Infantry and a similar number of Cavalry. On the flanks stood the 
Cavalry supported by chariots, Xenophon explains that a man, with 
a short run, could hurl his javelin or dart 60 to 80 paces with effect, 
“and an archer could send his arrow to a distance of 600 paces, so that the 
‘ tactical dispositions at once become clear. Whilst the heavy armed 
‘advanced with the pikes at the charge, the light armed darters and 
slingers shot over their heads and the archers in rear shot over the 
heads of the pikemen and light armed. Then as the engines which 
hurled stones and large darts had the longest range, and as by regu- 
lating these machines a high angle fire could be obtained, they dis- 
charged their missiles over the heads of the entire line of Infantry, 
Gibbon in describing the engines of the Roman period savs, “that 
‘either in an oblique (high angle) or horizontal manner they discharged 
" stones and darts with irresistible violence.” As the armies approached 
‘ within striking distance it is not difficult to call up a vivid picture 
of the clash of pikemen, the flights of missiles of all-descriptions and 
the charges of Cavalry and chariots. Add to this the aspect of the 
camel corps (the first mention we have of it in history) which Hero- 
dotus states Cyrus organized in order to neutralize his deficiency of 
‘ Cavalry. This corps attacked the famous Lydian Cuirassiers, whose 
horses refused to face the camels and they were obliged to dismount 
’ and fight on foot. 
The tactical feature of this battle is the absence of reserves ig the 
true sense of the word. The light armed aided the armed in their 
front, but they could not either reinforce them, or replace them. As 
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‘men fell in front, those in rear closed up and continued the contest. 
The tactical units are very large, formed in dense solid bodies, and 
therefore wanting in mobility and manceuvring power. The order of 
battle is a single line of these large masses. Once formed it was 
obviously almost impossibe to move these large units from one part 
of the battlefield to another. The opposing lines met and victory 
was to be gained only by hacking and by penetrating the enemy’s line 
of battle by sheer weight. The secret of the brilliant military career 
of Cyrus is in all probability due to his intelligent combination of 
shock and fire tactics, 

But even the Persian battle units were too large and to their want 
of mobility must be added a lack of discipline. For these reasons they 
failed to withstand the Greek Phalanx at Marathon and at Cunaxa. 
The Phalanx itself had been gradually reduced to smaller units with 
intervals. Alexander deployed his Phalanx in eight brigades or Phalan- 
garchies with intervals at the battle of the Granicus, B. C. 334. He 
_ Moreover invariably insisted on the maintenance of his trcops in a 
high state of discipline and efficiency, and the degree of excellence to 
which they had attained in this respect can be judged from the fol- 
lowing quotation from Quintus Curtius, who records the out-spoken 
_advice of the Athenian Charidemus given to Darius on the occasion 
of the review of his immense army at Babylon previous to the battle 
of Arbela. “Their Phalanx,” he warns Darius, “is a firm body of 
‘foot. The combafants and their arms being articulated in the closest 
order, every individual contributes to the support of the whole. They 
are disciplined to follow the colours and fall into the ranks at a signal. 
All obeying the word of command at the same moment, the common 

‘soldiers, expert as the officers, halt, wheel, extend the wings (deploy) 
or change the order of battle.” With this discipline and the increased 
mobility it ensured, Alexander was enabled to carry out his remarkable 
oblique march at Arbela to attack the left flank of the Persian army. 
The Persian army was incapable of a change of front. The vulner- 
ability of the flanks had long been reccgnized, but the difficulty was 
to turn them. The only methods recognized as practicable hitherto 
were, firstly, by defeating the enemy’s Cavalry to assail the wings 
of the Infantry in flank ; and, secondly, by prolonging the wings, or, in 
other words, by extending the front of the battle formation by reduc- 
ing the depth of the files, and so overlapping the enemy’s flanks and 
then wheeling inwards. But such a,course was open to the danger 
of weakening the centre or other parts of the line—a matter of great 
concern when there were no reserves. The third method, namely, by 
manceuvre, was deemed to be beyond the bounds of practicability 

_until demonstrated by Alexander. He established the principle of a 
flank attack, An oblique march carried out in the face of an enemy 

_in position at the present day would be disastrous, but it becomes 
more practicable the further we recede from the era of long range 

_ Weapons. It was always feasible in the days prior to the discovery 
of gunpowder and the invention of fire-arms. And yet it is a sur. 

_ Prising fact that the tactical lesson taught by Alexander was either 
completely ignored or forgotten for a period of 2,000 years, until 
learnt and once more put in practice by Frederic the Great, ? 
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The Greek system of tactics in turn fell before that of the Romans 
at the Battle of Pydna, B. C. 168. It was revived in the 14th centery 
.owing to the Swiss victory at Morgarten in 1315, held its own for 
about three centuries and then finally disappeared ia the 17th century, 
the musketeers this time proving themselves to be fatal to the con- 
tinued existence of the pikemen, But how came the Phalanx to 
succumb tothe Legion in the days of shock tactics? The legionaries 
did not possess weapons superior to those of the armed of the Phalanx. 
The latter had been resistless for centuries and it boasted of an un- 
equalled reputation for efficiency and discipline. It had defied dis- 
tance and climate and had shattered immense armies in its marvellous 
march of 7,000 tiles from Pella to Phillour, aud had returved with a 
world-wide fame unsurpassed by any army, before or since. What 
is the explanation ? 

Before the 1st Punic war the Consular army consisted of two 
Roman Legions, each of 4,200 Infantry and 300 Cayalry, and two 
Legions, of Italian allies of 4,200 Iofantry and goo Cavalry, So that 
when both Consuls took the field, they each commanded 4 Legions, or 
a total effective strength of 16,800 Infantry and C,goo cavalry, with 
a proportion of horse to foot of 1 to 7. During the Punic Wars on 
the occasion of Hannibal's invasion of Italy, the Consular armies were 
more than doubled. The Consuls were elected annually. They 
were, whilst in Rome, the joint-masters of the administration. 
When in the field they were the Commanders-in-Chief of their respec- 
tive armies, and when these armies served together, each assumed 
sole command on alternate days. On the expiry of their term of 
office they were frequently allowed to retain their commands in Italy, 
or appointed to a provinae as Pro-Consul. They had supreme powers 
in the preparations for war and in conducting a campaign. 

The Roman Legion was organized in four distinct classes based on 
the principle of age. It consisted of 1,200 Velites, 1,200 Hastati, 
1,200 Principes and 600 Triarii, the Velites or light Infantry were the 
youngest soldiers, the Hastati were the next youngest, the Principes 
were men inthe prime of life and the Triarii were old soldiers not 
exceeding 45 years of age. The Hastati and Principes were each 
formed iato 12 maniples or companies, the Triarii into 6 maniples. 
The Velites were distributed equally between these 30 maniples, 
giving to each an effective strength of 140 men. Each maniple 
elected 2 Centurions and 2 Optiones or Lieutenants. There were 6 
Military Tribunes per Legion el&cted at Rome. Each of them com- 
manded a Cohort, consisting of 5 maniples (2 Hastati, 2 Principes and 
1 Triarii), The Romans had no officers of intermediary rank between 
Tribunes (Colonels) and Centurions (Captains), a system that still 
survives in the Russian Army. The Velites were armed with a 
sword, spear, and round at (parma) 3’ in diameter and an iron 
head-piece without crest. The Hastati, Principesand Triarii were 
all dreased and equipped alike. The men carried a large curved 
shield (scutum) 4 feet long by 24 feet wide, a short 2-edged Spanish 
swerd (gladius) which was both a cutting and thrusting weapon, 
two short spears.(pilum) 6 feet in length, They wore iron head- 
pieces with black plumes 18” long and breast-plates. 
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The original tactical formation of a Roman Legion was ia three 
lines: here we have the origin of the Yds of a and or supporting 
Léne and a 3rit Line or Reserves. The tst line invariably consisted 
Of the r2 matiiples of Hastati, the 2nd of the 12 maniples of 
Principes, and the 3rd of the 6 maniples, of Triarii. At first the 
faanipes of the 2nd and 3rd lines covered those of the rst line as in 
column, but during the Spanish Wars under the Scipios, this disposi- 
tion was altered and the maniples in rear covered the intervening 
spaces of the 1st line—(see plan of the Battle of the Metaurus). By 
this means, which was a great step in advance in tactics, the 
maniples of the znd lise could he either ordered to advance to 
support the 1st line by occupying the intervals, (which were invariably 
maniple distance) or if the hand-to-hand contest had wearied the 
men of the 1st line they retired and took up the and line, the 
Principles then continuing the contest. The historian Polybius, the 
friend and companion of the younger Scipios, gives a detailed descrip» 
tion of the organization and tactics of the Roman Legion. He states 
that the maniple was formed in 8 ranks, there being a space of 3 feet 
Between the filesand ranks. The Infantry attack, and the Romans 
always assumed the tactical offensive, was commenced by the Velites 
darting forward like our Rifles in the Peninsula War to skirmish, and 
on the near approach of the two armies, they retired and fell in with 
their maniple. On coming within range the Hastati delivered a suc- 
cession of rapid and effective volleys with the pilum on the word of 
command from the Centurions. This was done by successive ranks 
running forward sufficiently far to get the necessary impetus, hurling 
the pilum and then returning to the ranks. Finally they drew the 
gladius and charged. Such in brief was the Ronan method of 
fighting. The advantages of their formation are obvious, and a 
distinct improvement in tactical development is observable since the 
days of Cyrus. Hitherto, we have seen that the Greek Phalanx had 
been victorious in Greece and in the East. The Roman Legion had 
been equally successful in the West. It is true it had suffered many 
crushing defeats during the Punic Wars, but the Carthaginian 
victories were due, not to the inferiority of the Roman tactics but, to 
the genius of Hannibal. As soon as Rome had found a General of 
capacity, such as a Nero or a Scipio, the superiority of the Roman 
tactics asserted itself. The Carthaginians had adopted the Phalanx 
formation from the Greeks, 

Polybius very ably discusses the comparative merits and demerits 
of the Macedonian Phalanx, and the causes of its defeat by the Roman 
Legionary formation. People in Greece he says, at the time were 
amazed at the result of the battle of Pydna and could hardly credit 
it. In a word the Phalanx was invulnerable on level ground. When 
spears were brought to the chargé, § rows of them protruded in front 
Of the file leaders forming an impenetrable hedge. The sight seems 
to have made an indelible impression on the Consul /Emilius, the 
Conqueror of King Perseus at Pydna, Polybius records that “ he 
often confessed subsequently to his friends in Rome that he had never 
beheld anythiag more alarming and terrible than the Macedonian 
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Phalanx.” But the strength of the Phalanx lay ia the 
mass, and as the tactical unit was so large, the difficulty of 
this cohesion on any broken ground becomes appereat: Ie 
too ponderous a formation compared with the active maniples ; 
it lacked the Roman system of supports and a Reserve. A 
formation that is incapable of adaptation to the P 
dents of ground is faulty in the extreme and is to 
At Pydna, Amilius invited attack on ground that was in every 
unfavourable to the free movements of the Phalanx, h-nce 
battle was accepted, the Macedonian wings got separated 
Military Tribune seizing the Speers nity at once cut into the 
20 maniples and decided the day. 

Alexander's flank attack by an oblique march had been e: 
successful under the circumstances, but this manccuvre when 
with the entire army is not free from certain inherent tactical 
and would fail against a mobile enemy. Firstly, the manctevre 
be met by a change of front. Secondly, it 1s unsupported by a 
attack to hold the enemy. And, thirdiy, it exposes the line of 
Lt remained for Hannibal to establish the true principe 
flank attack combined with a frontal attack. The battle of T 
(see plan)—if not the most tremendous, was at any rate the 
brilliant of Hannibal's victorics. [ao his old age he often 
to it as a masterpiece of his skill in the field. The lessoa 
fost on one of the most brilliant soldiers Rome produced 
the war. What Hannibal had done by ambascade, Nero 
by manceuvre in the field. The method was differcat bet 

tinciple was the same—(see plan of the battle of Metaures).| 
+s one of the surprises of history that so capable a General 
have disappeared from the scene of events with bis 
unacknowleiged. There can be no question that his 
atthe Metaurus won the battle and the battle saved Rome. 
would appear that he belonged to the unpopular Claudiaa 
and moreover the Romans preferred dowaright fighting 
affected to despise the wily art of the Carthaginian. 
prelude to Nero’s smart picce of tactics, was his tamoes 
march from Apulia. Leaving his Leyatus to coafroot # 

be suddenly reinforced his colleague Livias, distant from brs: 
gearly 900 miles, defeated Hasdrubal and returned to bie ar 
before his absence was discovered. This is the earhest ite: 
tion of the fundamental strategic prin-iple of operating oe :at 
lines. Napoleon's offensive d:fensive on interior lines in bes 1 
and 1814 campaigns, was a brilliapt exposition of the same priec 

The era of the parallel order of battle ia simgle lines of deasr 
masses had now given place to the parallel order in three Lees 
Haanibal though adhering to the Phalanx, recogaited the pnacipie 
and adopted this formation of battle at Zama is B.C. 303 
fa his earlier battles he had mot done so. He placed great reRieace 
oo bis Cavalry arm and was a consummate master of ambes. 
cades and surprises. The Romans on the contrary discovered 

the impostance of having a supporting line and rescrves, aed 
from the very earliest period of their republican history we hag 
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Roman Army 46,000 men with 4.000 Oavairy 
under Command of the Consul Sempronius. 
- Roman Camp. 
é Roman Army drawn vp for battle after fording 
"* the Trebia. 
e. Carthaginian Army 38.000 men with 10,000 
Qavairy under Hannibal. 

©. Hannibal's Oamp. 

D. Hannibal's line of battle. 

G. Elephants. 

F. Hannibal's Cavalry attack successful on both 
flanks. 

G. 1,000 Cavalry & 1.000 Infantry sent on previous 
night to lie in ambush under Command of 
Mago. 

H. Mago's flank attack at Oritical period cf battle. 

J. 10.000 Roman Infantry having cut their way 

thro’ retiring to Placentia. 
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them adopting this formation. At first these lines consisted of 
maniple units, but in the process of time, and when we come to 
Czesar's day the Cohorts on battalions had become the recognized 
battle units, The Romans invariably preserved a fixed proportion 
in their distribution of the Infantry in three lines, The first and 
second lines were each two-fifths, and the reserve one-fifth of the whole. 
The Triarii were utilized to confirm a victory or to cover a 
retreat. The three lines were evenly distributed over the whole 
front. Such a thing as detailing a portion of the army to make 
a flank attack was considered unconventional and absurd. Roman 
Generals as a rule were hide-bound by tradition and custom. 
There _is a surprising analogy between them and some of our 
own Generals. They usually blundered into a battle, and by the 
aid of their astonishingly good Infantry generally blundered out 
of it successfully. They paid much attention to physical training 
and military exercises and drill, but the tactical art was either 
neglected or despised. Livy even sneers at a Roman General who 
actually ‘ imitated the wily art of the Carthaginian,” and yet 
they frequently paid a heavy penalty for neglecting to do so. 
Ignorant, pompous and headstrong commanders like Sempronius, 
Flaminius and Varro, when confronted by the young, energetic, 
intelligent Hannibal, were as clay in the potter's hands. Trebia, 
Trasemene, Cannz were terrible lessons. Such terror had been 
inspired by the result of these battles, that none of the older Roman 
Generals dare face their formidable opponent, who did not quit 
Italy for 14 years since the day he had first descended into the 
plains of Lombardy. Hannibal was eventually worsted by his own 
strategy and his own tactics. None could improve on it, but its 
lessons were not lost on Nero and on Scipio, representing the younger 
generation of commanders produced by the war. It is surprising 
to find that Hannibal's tactics so successfully imitated by those two 
Roman Generals, should have been eventually dropped and that 
tactical methods instead of gaining a fresh impetus in develop- 
ment, should slide back into the old traditional groove. The purely 
frontal system of attack and defence so intimately associated 
with hand-to-hand weapons still held good. The next phase in the 
development of tactics, is a recognition of the error underlying the 
systematic dispersion of the Reserves and their not being at the 
immediate disposal of the General in Chief at acritical moment. At the 
battle of Pharsalus, Pompey massed the bulk of his Cavalry on his left 
flank. The fact did not escape Czsar's notice, for he at once 
Tightly conjectured that his opponent’s intention was to overwhelm 
his own Cavalry which was very weak, and then to attack him 
in flank and rear, In order to meet this emergency he posted the 
Tenth Legion in reserve, concentrating it in rear of his right flank, 
Asanticipated, his Cavalry gave way, before the greatly superior 
numbers of the enemy's horsemen, whereupon he gave the signal 
and the Tenth Legion deployed tothe right and charged Pompey's 
Cava'ry pilum in hand driving them off in rout. He next flung the 
Tenth Legion at the enemys’ exposed flank, in support of his 1st and 
and lines—-(see plan of the battle of Pharsalus.) Casar here proved the 
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Phalanx.” But the strength of the Phalanx lay in the cohesion of ity ———— 


mass, and as the tactical unit was so large, the difficulty of preserving | 
this cohesion on any broken ground becomes apparent. It was also 
too ponderous a formation compared with the active maniples; thirdly, 
it lacked the Roman system of supports and a Reserve. A tactical 
formation that is incapable of adaptation to the topographical acci+ 
dents of ground is faulty in the extreme and is to be condemned. 
At Pydna, Acmilius invited attack on ground that was in every respect 
unfavourable to the free movements of the Phalanx, hence when 
battle was accepted, the Macedonian wings got separated and a 
Military Tribune seizing the opportunity at once cut into the gap with 
20 maniples and decided the day. 

Alexander's flank attack by an oblique march had been eminently 
successful under the circumstances, but this manoeuvre when executed 
with the entire army is not free from certain inherent tactical defects 
and would fail against a mobile enemy. Firstly, the manotnvre could 
be met by a change of front. Secondly, it is unsupported by a frontal 
attack to hold the enemy. And, thirdly, it exposes the fine of retreat. 
It remained for Hannibal to establish the true principle of a 
flank attack combined with a frontal attack. The battle of Trebia— 
(see plan)—if not the most tremendous, was at any rate the most 
brilliant of Hannibal’s victories. In his old age he often recurred 
to it as a masterpiece of his skill in the field. The lesson was nof 
Tost on one of the most brilliant soldiers Rome produced during 
the war. What Hannibal had done by ambuscade, Nero effected 
by manceuvre in the field. The method was different but the 
principle was the same—(see plan of the battle of Metaurus). It 
is one of the surprises of history that so capable a General should 
have disappeared from the scene of events with his services 
unacknowledged. There can be no question that his manceuvre 
atthe Metaurus won the battle and fhe battle saved Rome. It 
would appear that he belonged to the unpopular Claudian family, 
and moreover the Romans preferred downright fighting and 
affected to despise the wily art of the Carthaginian. The 
prelude to Nero’s smart piece of tactics, was his famous forced’ 
march from Apulia. Leaving his Legatus to confront Hannibal, 
he suddenly reinforced his colleague Livius, distant from his camp 
nearly 200 miles, defeated Hasdrubal and returned to his army 
before his absence was discovered. This is the earliest illustra~ 
tion of the fundamental strategic principle of operating on interior 
lines. Napoleon's offensive defensive on interior lines in his 1796 
and 1814 campaigns, was a brilliant exposition of the same principle, * 

The era of the parallel order of battle in single lines of dense 
masses had now given place to the parallel order in three lines. 
Hannibal though adhering to the Phalanx, recognized the principle 
and adopted this formation of battle at Zama in B.C. 203, 
In his earlier battles he had not done so. He placed great reliance. 
on his Cavalry arm and was a consummate master of ambus. 
cades and surprises. The Romans on the contrary discovered’ 
the impostance of having a supporting line and reserves, and 
from the very earliest period of their republican history we fing 
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Roman Army 46,000 men with 4.000 Cavalry 
under Command of the Consul Sempronius. 
. Roman Camp. 
é Roman Army drawn up for battle after fording 
"* the Trebia. 
Oarthaginian Army 38.000 men with 10.000 
Qavairy under Hannibal. 

©. Hannibal's Camp. 

D. Hannibal's line of battle. 

€. Elephants. 

F. Hannibal's Oavalry attack successful on both 
flanks. 

G. 1,000 Cavalry & 1,000 Infantry sent on previous 
night to lie in ambush under Command of 
Mago. 

H. Mago's flank attack at Oritical period cf battle. 

J. 10.000 Roman Infantry having cut their way 
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them adopting this formation. At first these lines consisted of 
maniple units, but in the process of time, and when we come to 
Czsar's day the Cohorts on battalions had become the recognized 
battle units. The Romans invariably preserved a fixed proportion 
in their distribution of the Infantry in three lines. The first and 
second lines were each two-fifths, and the reserve one-fifth of the whole. 
The Triarii were utilized to confirm a victory or to cover a 
retreat. The three lines were evenly distributed over the whole 
front. Such a thing as detailing a portion of the army to make 
a flank attack was considered unconventional and absurd. Roman 
Generals as a rule were hide-bound by tradition and custom. 
There is a surprising analogy between them and some of our 
own Generals. They usually blundered into a battle, and by the 
aid of their astonishingly good Infantry generally blundered out 
of it successfully. They paid much attention to physical training 
and military exercises and drill, but the tactical art was either 
neglected or despised. Livy even sneers at a Roman General who 
actually ‘ imitated the wily art of the Carthaginian,” and yet 
they frequently paid a heavy penalty for neglecting to do so. 
Ignorant, pompous and headstrong commanders like Sempronius, 
Flaminius and Varro, when confronted by the young, energetic, 
intelligent Hannibal, were as clay in the potter's hands, Trebia, 
Trasemene, Cannz were terrible lessons. Such terror had. been 
inspired by the result of these battles, that none of the older Roman 
Generals dare face their formidable opponent, who did not quit 
Italy for 14 years since the day he had first descended into the 
plains of Lombardy. Hannibal was eventually worsted by his own 
strategy and his own tactics. None could improve on it, but its 
lessons were not lost on Nero and on Scipio, representing the younger 
generation of commanders produced by the war. It is surprising 
to find that Hannibal’s tactics so successfully imitated by those two 
Roman Generals, should have been eventually dropped and that 
tactical methods instead of gaining a fresh impetus in develop- 
ment, should slide back into the old traditional groove. The purely 
frontal system. of attack and defence so intimately associated 
with hand-to-hand weapons still held good. The next phase in the 
development of tactics, is a recognition of the error underlying the 
systematic dispersion of the Reserves and their not being at the 
immediate disposal of the General in Chief at acritical moment. At the 
battle of Pharsalus, Pompey. massed the bulk of his Cavalry on his left 
flank. The fact did not escape Czsar's notice, for he at once 
Tightly conjectured that his opponent’s intention was to overwhelm 
his own Cavalry which was very weak, and then to attack him 
in flank and rear, In order. to meet this emergency ‘he. posted the 
Tenth Legion in reserve, concentrating it in rear of his right flank, 
As anticipated, his Cavalry gave way, before the greatly superior 
numbers.of the enemy's horsemen, whereupon he gave the signal 
aad the Tenth Legion deployed, to the right and charged Pompey’s 
vairy pilum in hand driving them off in rout. He next flung the 
Tenth Legion at the enemys’ exposed flank, in support of his 1st and 
and lines—-(see plan of the battle of Pharsalus.) Casar here proved the 
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advantage of keeping the third line ov Reserve concentrated, and 
not spread out over the whole length of the line of battle, as had 
hitherto been the Roman practice. He moreover retained the 
Reserve under his immediate personal command, It was ted 
first in rear of his centre, then moved to the threatened flank and 
finally employed to confirm the victory. Czsar had solved the 
difficult problem of how to sustain the shock of a frontal attack, and 
at the same time repulse a Cavalry attack on flanks or rear. 7 

The Czsarian period is the high-water mark of Roman tactics. 
This period was followed by one of remarkable stagnation in military 
science, somewhat brightened it is true by the revival of the art in the 
reigns of Trajan and Hadrian, owing to the stimulus and encourage 
ment given by those two Emperors ; but from that time on throughout 
the Empire period of Rome's history, and until the final overthrow 
of her armies by the Gothic invaders representing the more vigcrous 
and warlike nations of northern’ Europe, a gradual decline is 
observable in the prestige and renown of the Legionary. The 
Roman Legion was at its zenith when the burgess soldier’s staunch 
courage put a stop to the splendid bid made by Hannibal for the 
conquest of Italy. Under Czsar too its courage, efficiency and 
achievements were worthy of its highest traditions, Eventually the 
Legion degenerated by easy and natural gradations, until it became 
merely a mercenary body unable to cope with the increasing 
encroachments of the barbarian hordes. Ever since the great defeat 
of Crassus on the Euphrates by the Scythians, the ranks were filled 
with archers, and presently we find the Roman Infantry invariably 
carrying stakes which they fixed before them as a protection against 
the Cavalry. The ancient custom of assuming the offensive 
had given place to a passive defensive, until finally at the battle of 
Adrianople the Roman Legions were ridden down and destroyed by 
the Gothic squadrons. The lesson was learnt and Theodosius began to 
enlist Teutonic Chiefs, and from then on, the Roman infantryman 
lost’ caste and the barabarian horseman became the main support 
of the Empire in its declining days. 

The battle of Adrianople, A. D. 378, marks the commencement 
of the era of Cavalry which lasted for a thousand years. The  cus- 
tom of ages had been suddenly inverted, the Infantry being gradually 
relegated to garrison duties, or used as mere auxiliaries in the’ field. 
Frequently battles were fought with entite armies of Cavalry.’ The 
belief had steadily gained ground that it was more honourable to fight 
on horseback and that no Infantry could withstand Cavalry. This, 
in the face of the teachings of history, was a strange generalization. 
It was not perceived that the subversion of ‘Infantry was due to its 
deterioration. Of course the army of Charles Martel at the battle of 
Tours was composed largely of Infantry, and most of the Germanic 
nations adhered to their inlantey: but on the contrary Belisarius ‘and 
Narses, for a space, swept back the Gothic invasions of Italy with the 
aid of their Cavalry armies, and it may be said that generally speaking 
the horsemen held sway in Europe and Asia. The era of Cavalry 
inaugurates the age of knights in armour, During the whole of this 
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English Army, 30,000 men under command of 

King Edward fl. 

A. 1st Line commanded by the Black Prince, 800 
Knights, 1,000 Welsh Light Inf. 2,000 Archers. 

B. 2nd Line, 20,000 Welsh and Irish Infantry. 

©. 8rd Line, 800 Knights, 1,200 Archers under 
command of Earls of Norihampton & Arundel, 

D. Reserve 700 Knights, 2.000 Archers, 6 cannon 
under King Edward Ill. 

E The wind mill. 


French Army, 100,000 men under command of 

King Philip V1. 

F. 15,000 Genoese cros-bowmen under Doria and 
Grimaldi. 

G. French Cavalry under Counts D'Alencon and 
O'F landers (1st Line.) 

H. 2nd Line French Infantry under King Phillp VI. 
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period there is much war. But of art in war there is little or none. 
Bodies of horsemen encased in armour with couched lances hurl 
themselves one against the other. Victory is decided by momentum, 
irnpact and weight, Generals fighting like common troopers, and one 
and all animated with the idea that every thing depends on the stron 
arm and the trusty sword. The real art of war had ended wit 
Cesar. For its‘renaissance we are indebted to Gustavus Adolphus. 
The brilliant period of tactical development extending over the three 
centuries before our era _is entirely submerged and practically lost 
sight of for a period of sixteen centuries, when it is once more revived 
and is followed by another period of great activity and rapid develop- 
ment culminating in what is now called grand tactics. 

In the 13th century there was a revival of Greek tactics in Europe, 
and once more the Phalanx was seen in the field. The hardy Swiss 
peasants at the battle of Morgarten in 1315 were the first to arrest 
the supremacy of Cavalry and to prove that the armoured knights 
thay dash themselves in vain against their hedge of pikes. A few 
years Iater_ the battle of Crecy (see plan) hada still more profound and 
startling effect throughout Europe and at Poitiers the value of Infantry 
was again confirmed. This revolution was effected by the English 
long-bowman, who proved that with his cloth-yard shaft he could 
annihilate the best Cavalry at a distance. In this we do not see 
evolution, but a revival. Europe had forgotten the art of war, but 
the study of tactics was presently to receive a great stimulus in the 
Dutch and Swedish schools of war. From the battle of Crecy on- 
wards, the steady increase of the Infantry is observable and Cavalry 
Once more resumes the réle of an auxiliary arm, yet it is slow in 
reverting, and even in the wars of the 17th century we find the 
proportion of Cavalry to Infantry in the Armies commanded by 
Gustavus, Tilly, Wallenstein, Turenne and Condé, as high as from 
go’ to 60 per cent. of the entire army. The revival of Infantry also 
synchronises with the introduction of gunpowder and the invention 
of cannon and firearms, These latter, were at first of extremely 
crude construction and their development on practical lines was slow. 
Meantime the Phalanx, called by the Spaniards tertias, held its own 
for three centuries. Gradually the musket was improved, first by the 
Prince of Nassaw and again by Gustavus who was the first to reduce 
the pikemen and to organize entire battalions of musketeers, but the 
pike did not finally disappear until near the close of the 17th century. 

’ Meanwhile throughout the whole period dealt with in this paper, 
the organization and tactics of Cavalry remained unaltered. The _ 
chief functions of Cavalry as an auxiliary arm have always been 
the same, that is, to gain information and to afford protection to 
the main body of the army. It was invariably posted on the flanks 
of the Infantry in line of battle, and its duties were to protect those 
flanks, to endeavour to defeat the enemy’s horsemen similarly posted ; 
and to attack his flanks and rear. Finally the most important duty 
which devolved on Cavalry was, the sustained pursuit of a defeated 
enemy. Times out of number we find instances in history of 
Cavalry commanders pursuing a defeated wing of the enemy's 
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horsemen too far, during the initial stage of a battle and before 
victory had declared itself. The difficulty has always been for 
commanders to know when to check the pursuit to rally their squad- 
rons and to return to the battle field. History teems with instances 
of battles having been lost by the unchecked impetuosity of a 
Cavalry pursuit. Alexander himself and Gustavus were guilty of this 
error. Perhaps the best example of Cavalry shock tactics is afforded 
by Hasdrubal’s brilliant manceuvres at the battle of Cannz (see 
plan of the battle). He there proved himself one of the ablest Cavalry 
commanders of any age. Having with his heavy Cavalry swept the 
Roman horse of the right wing off the field, he rallied his squad- 
rons, then swept along the rear of the Roman army, wheeled to his 
right and thendered down on the remaining Roman squadrons en- 
gaged with Hanno’s Numidians. Having annihilated them he turned 
his attention to the Roman Infantry, attacking them in rear. The 
same manceuvre was sucessfully carried out in a precisely similar 
manner by Condé at the battle of Rocroy in 1643, and partially by 
Cromwell at Naseby. A 
My object in writing this article is to endeavour to stimulate 
interest in a wide study of the art of war, by showing that tactics is 
not the creation of modern times, but that it contains principles which 
have been gradually evolved by the great Captains of successive 
nations and ages; and that a correct grasp of tactscal tendencies to- 
wards higher development cannot be accurately gauged without 
first thoroughly appreciating the evolutional stages through which the 
art as it stands at the present day has progressed. I have endea-, 
voured to show that at rare intervals of time, a great soldier emerges 
out of the ruck of mediocrity around him and advances the science of 
war by the addition of some new tactical principle. We are prone to 
put his achievements down to heaven-born genius, forgetting that all 
great Generals are fallible like other men and have their limitations; 
forgetting also what Napoleon often impressed on his subordinates, that 
the conditions which go to make a great Captain are intellect, 
character, study and opportunity. He was hinuell essentially a great 
student, and what he had not read of military history was not worth 
reading. ‘‘ Tactics,” says Napoleon, “drill movements, the science of 
the Artillery officer may be learnt in treatises, but the knowledge of 
rand tactics is only acquired by experience and by the study of the 
Ristory of the campaigns of all the great Captains.’’ We have an 
excellent manual at present called “Combined Training” which 
enumerates what Lord Roberts in its preface calls “certain principles 
which have been evolved by experience as generally applicable to the 
leading of troops in war.” Now this manual can be learnt practically 
by heart by any officer, and yet there are many who find the greatest 
difficulty in intelligently applying those principles in the field. This 
may be due to causes other than a want of personal experience, but 
may it not also be attributable in a great measure to a lack of know- 
ledge of the experience and methods of those great Generals who by 
their achievements have created those very principles ? 
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Hannibal's Camp. 
as Army 40,000 Infantry and 10,000 

Cavatry. 

The Numidian Cavalry under Hanno. 

African Infantry on the wings. 

Gaulish and Spanish Infantry forming centre 
under Mago. 

Heavy Gaulish and Spanish Cavalry under Has- 
drubal. 

Roman Greater and lesser camps. 

Roman Army under the consul Varro. 

Roman Infantry drawn up in maniple columns 
with hardly any intervals. Varro reverts to 
old battle formation. 

In accordance with Hannibal's orders Hasdrus 
bal charges the Roman R. w. Cavalry, drives 
it off the field and rallies his Squadrons. 

Hasdrubal wheels round & attacks the Roman 
L. W. Cavalry in rear. 

Roman Infantry drives back Hannibal's centre. 

Hannibal orders the Africans to wheel inwards 
and attack Romans in flank. 

The entire Cavalry under Hasdrubal and Hanno 
attack the Roman Infantry in rear. 
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CAN CAVALRY CHARGE UNBROKEN INFANTRY ? 


By Captain E, TENNANT, toTH DECCAN Horse. 


Asit would be impossible in a single article to discuss the whole 
question of modern Cavalry tactics, Ishall merely endeavour this morning 
to establish the fact that a Cavalry charge against modern rifle fire ts 
feasible. As to what formation should be adopted and upon what 
occasion dismounted action should take the place of mounted—=these 
ore matters beyond the scope of this paper—all | ask, at present, is: 


Can CAVALRY CHARGE UNBROKEN INFANTRY, 


I suppose that if this question were asked in an examination 
paper, an overwhelming number of the replies received would be in the 
negative, and quite naturally so, as the late Commander-in-Chicf hime 
self,in his preface to the new Cavalry drill book, says that" it is a re- 
cognized fact that for many years past it has not been possible for 
Cavalry to act effectively against unbroken Infantry ”. 

Itrust I shall not be considered presumptuous if I venture to somes 
what modify this statement, as the more one thinks over it, the more 
it appears to require modification. If Lord Roberts had said '‘a recog- 
nized theory ” instead of a “ recognized fact,” no one would have dis- 
puted the point, though many might have refused to believe the theory. 
The last occasion upon which Cavalry were employed incivilized war- 
fare in any numbers, was in the Russo-Turkish war of 1878, when no 
shock tactics were attempted and hence no facts can be obtained 
from that campaign. The war preceding this was the Franco-German, 
and then shock tactics were undoubtedly resorted to, with very con- 
siderable effect as I shall point out lateron. When it is remembered 
that the French were armed with the B, L. Chassepot rifle which was 
sighted to practically the same distance as the Martini-Henry and had 
an equal muzzle velocity, it is absurdto say that the conditions under 
which those battles were fought have become so radically altered since, 
that they have no longer any value as guides to indicate the methods 
that will be employed in the future. 

As Mr, Chamberlain said in one of his speeches last yeareit is 
presumptuous folly on our part to imagine that the English are the 
Only sensible people in the world and that all the rest are fools, and yet 
this is practically what we are doing, by ignoring the fact that far from 
teducing the numbers of their Cavalry, the great European powers are 
straining every nerve to increase their Squadrons ; and further, that 

se horsemen are not for one moment intended to play the part of 
wounted infantrymen, but to carry out the true Cavalry role. The 
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argument that we can never hope to have sufficient Cavalry to enable 
us to cope with that of the great continental powers, is quite beside 
the mark. What I want to get at nowis, upon what grounds the state- 
ment that Cavalry cannot charge unbroken Infantry is founded ? 

In a book on Cavalry published in 1863, ¢.¢., at the time when the 
Prussian needle gun was frst introduced, and previous to the wars of 
1866 or 1870 the opening lines are as follows :— 

“It has often been asserted, and not unfrequently even in military 
circles, that owing to the recent improvements in firearms, Cavalry 
has lost its importance and can henceforth perform only a secondary 
part on the field of battle.” Now this was written over fifty years ago, 
so that the theory is by no means a new one, and yet this “ recognized 
fact ”’ remains at the present day as great a point of controversy as 
ever. It isa most extraordinary thing also that in the text itself of the 
new “Cavalry Training ” it is distinctly stated that “ Cavalry may 
charge a body of Infantry swccess/ully” under certain conditions, not 
one of which requires that the Infantry sball be already broken ; in fact 
these conditions are such that no Cavalry leader of any note, during 
the last 200 years, would ever have attempted to attack Infautry in any 
other manner, unless as a forlorn hope in order to extricate other 
troops. 

‘They are as follows :— 

(1) that the Infantry have no time to form in order to repel the 
attack with effective fire ; 

(2) that they are demoralized or shaken during an action or 
pursuit ; 

(3) that their attention is occupied in repelling an attack from 
another quarter, 

In another place in the preface it says I cannot agree with those 
military experts (mark the word, the verdict of our Generals is not so 
unanimous after all) who hold that in future wars Cavalry shock tac- 
tics will form as prominent a part as heretofore. I think the improvee 
ment in firearms will give the victory to the side which can first dis- 
mount on ground less favourable to a charge than an open plain.” And 
yet in the body of the book it is laid down that “the men are sever 
to be dismounted in any position where mounted opposing Cavalry 
could attack them ” and an offensive attack dismounted, should only 
be undertaken when the object in view cannot be attained dy ony 
other means. 

The inference to be drawn from these extracts from the book itself 
do not tend to uphold the dictum that instead of the firearm being an ad- 
junct to the sword, the sword must henceforth be an adjunct to the rifle, 
in fact it is ordered that the rifle is to be resorted to, on the offensive, 
only when ali other means fail, and on the defensive, never agaiast 
Cavalry if the ground admits of their making a charge. If words mean 
anything, surely this is giving to the “arme blanche” the place of 
honour and to the rifle a secondary position—and yet I am sure all 
will agree with Lord Roberts when he says: the Commander who 
makes use of his rifle fire in an intelligent manner, will beat the Com- 
mander who despises the deadly weapon about to be placed in the 


hy 
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hands of our Cavalry soldiers,” The crux is, what. is “ an intelligent 
manner ?”” 

No one will deny that Cavalry charges against Infantry have been 
successful in the past on many notable occasions, and it will be my 
endeavour now to prove that there is no solid reason why such charges 
should not be made in the future with equal chances of success. 
The conclusion must not be drawn from this that | am claiming that 
Cavalry is capable of cutting up Infantry at all times and in all places ; 
no one has ever claimed this for Cavalry at any period of history. No 
one proposes, or ever has proposed, to hurl Cavalry at unshaken Infantry 
behind solid entrenchments—all I contend is, that modern weapons 
and modern tactics have in reality made the task no harder than it was 
200 years ago, whereas the results of a successful charge nowadays 
will have a far greater effect on the issue of the battle than was usually 
the case in the past. 

Now at the outset I am ready to admit that my contention is only 
theory, but it is theory backed by the teaching of history, and on the 
other hand I challenge my opponents to disprove my arguments by any 
thing more convincing than theory either, and moreover I have the 
advantage over them, in that this is by no means the first time that this 
question has been raised, and on every single occasion the arguments 
against the feasibility of a Cavalry charge have proved fallacious. 

Now, why is this ? I take it that one great reason is that the human 
factor has not been taken into account. 

“ The moral effect of Cavalry,” says General Hart in his ‘Re- 
flections on the Art of War’ “ is often incalculable and far out of pro- 
portion to the actual losses it inflicts,and indeed the mere approach 
of Cavalry isapt to have a paralyzing effect on an Infantry advance 
and to arrest its progress at least for a while.” 

A French writer in the “ Revue des Deux Mondes” says: “ But who 
cam have an idea of the principles of war so narrow and so primitive, as 
to imagine that the importance of Cavalry is measured by the material 
losses its sword inflicts. The 5,000 Cuirassiers who ait at Aspern, 
the 80 Squadrons, who, at Eylau, charged the centre of the Russian 
Army, the masses of Cavalry that inundated the plains of Waterloo, 
the 6 Squadrons of Bredow that perished at Vionville, did they produce 
by their shock any really sensible losses ? Assuredly not—and it matters 
little, for they secured considerable tactical results”. Bredow’s 6 Squad- 
fons paralyzed the whole Freach Army. 

ord Wolseley says “ I have witnessed more than once the dread 
entertained by good Infantry for Cavalry. Let there be the slightest 
suspicion of Cavalry charging—let but a few horsemen show them- 
selves in the vicinity, and I have always found it have a most upsteady- 
ing effect upon the men. The moral effect of Cavalry increases in 
geometrical ratio to its numbers.” 
.. Napier says, "it is better to kill fifty men in an enemy's battalion 
if that makes the rest run away, than to killa hundred if the rest 
stand firm.” 

Alison says “ victory depends not so much on the losses inflicted 
‘pon the énemy, as on the moral effect produced,” and again “ expe- 
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tience in every age has demonstrated, that after the protracted excite- 
ment of a great battle, the bravest soldiers become unstrung, and at 
such a moment the attack of a few fresh troops often produces the 
most extraordinary results.'” 

“The long and fearful excitement of battle once relaxed leaves the 
toilworn frame nerveless and exhausted and the mind itself destitute 
of the energy requisite for any renewal of vigorous exertion. A bo'd 
onset made by a few resolute men on troops which have maintained, 
even successfully, a hard day’s combat, is almost sure to turn the scale 
in favour of the new assailants.” 

Now all these writers agree that the moral effect of a body of 
Cavalry charging Infantry is enormous, and yet some people say that it 
is a thing that will never be done in the future. Is it that the modern 
Infantryman is made of tougher stuff than his ancestors ? Well, inthe 
old days ordinary Infantry were supposed to be able to sustain a loss 
of 30 per cent. before any anxiety arose about their standing firm, and 
then the carnage took place before their very eyes, At Ligny and 
Waterloo there were over 15,000 killed and wounded to the square 
mile. Or is it that the Magazine rifle with its non-stopping bullet is 
such a deadly weapon, that Cavalry must be annihilated long before 
they can drive their charge home? I am inclined to think that 
this is the backbone of the argument, for in an article which appeared 
in a recent number of the Journal of the United Service Institution 
of India entitled “ Finis Equi” (the title explains the subject of the 
article) the writer says :— 

“The worship of the rifle and devotion to the solution of the 
problem of bow to kill a man mathematically, havebeen, and are, 
the main articles in the cult of the modern leaders in war.” 

It was Suwaroff’s maxim that ‘‘the weapon itself is nothing, 
the man behind it is everything,” and strangely enough the 
author of “ Finis Equi” actually goes out of his way to prove the 
truth of this statement, for he says ‘we cannot at the same time 
forget that in the last great war 1870-71, the side which had the 
best rifle suffered the severest defeat of modern times. 90,000 of 
them with their Chassepots surrendered at Sedan to 60,000 Germans ; 
of the army which had the best rifle, 12,000 officers and 370,000 
men were made prisoners, Many reasonscan be, aad have been, given 
for this extraordinary result, but nobody has ever been so bold as to 
give the superiority of the French rifle as a reason.’ Wellto my 
tind the truth is, that the effect of rifle fire is, and always has been 
greatly over-estimated. 

I propose briefly to draw attention to the different periods 
when, owing to achange or an improvement in the armament of 
Infantry, Cavalry charges were supposed to be no longer feasible, and 
the reasons why such anticipations were never realized, ‘ No one,” 
says Mahan “can be said to have thoroughly mastered his art, who 
has neglected to make himself conversant with its early history, nor 
indeed can any tolerably clear elementary notions ever & formed of 
an art beyond those furnished by the more technical language, with- 
out some historical knowledge of its rise and progress,. for this alone 
can give to the mind those means of comparison, without which 
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‘everything bas to be painfully created anew, to reach perfection 
only after many cycles ‘of misdirected mental toil.” 

In describing the effect produced by the introduction of fire 
arms in the 15th century, Roomer says ‘“ men were appalled by the 
terrors of gunpowder, the thunders of cannon intensified the 
awfulness of battle, and from the moment when small arms be; 
to be employed, the downfall of Cavalry-was confidently predicted.’’ 

Warnery writes that, after the battle of Novara in 1513, Francis 
became disgusted with Cavalry, believing that it was useless 
against Infantry armed with pikes and arquebuses. But what was 
the actual result. The Infantry wereno longer able to manceuvre 
and fight in solid squares as heretofore, both on account of the 
farge target they presented, and also because they could not make 
the most effective use of their weapons when in this formation, 
and hence lines, from 3 to 12 deep, were substituted. Thus Cavalry 
found its sphere of action vastly enlarged. With the ever-increasing 
effect of firearms, these deep Infantry formations had to be reduced 
in the same ratio, and thus the physical obstacle to a Cavalry 
charge was correspondingly reduced. Was this reduction of the 
physical obstacle compensated for by an increase in the density of 
the fire power? The reply is in the negative. In Cromwell's time 
a line te ae 12 deep could deliver a continuous fire of 12 shots 
aminute. In Frederick the Great’s time the Prussian Infantry, 
in lines 3 deep could fire 13 shots per minute, per yard of front. 
Then came the introduction of muzzle-loading rifles which, although 
increasing the accuracy, rather reduced the rate of fire, and since 
then not even the breech-loader or Magazine rifle have been able 
to exceed this rate. Writing in 1863, before the introduction of 
breech-loaders, Roomer says “ Let us now give a moment’s attention 
to the rifled gun which then (s.¢e, in the Italian campaign of 1859) 
first appeared, and which has since created the same alarm as fire- 
arms did at their first employment on the battlefield, and at every 
subsequent improvement inspiring anxious solicitude for the safet 
of Cavalry. Certainly a matter of so such moment may not be left 
unnoticed, for if the aim of Infantry has really become so accurate 
as to ensure inevitable damage to man and horse, it would be idle 
for us to enter intoany further discussion on the subject of Cavalry.” 
Speaking of rifle practice in Austria, he tells us that firing at 820 
yards, 95 per cent., of the balls struck the target, 6'x55’; at 1,230 
yards, 49 per cent, and as regards penetration at 1,640 yards, the ball 
pierced three deal boards, each 1°02” thick placed 1 foot apart, one in 
rear of the other. He continues: “These experiments are all interesting 
enough and must be resorted to to ascertain what can be done, though 
they can never be relied upon to foreshow what well de done in the 
presence of the enemy—in war—=practice often Plays strange pranks 
with theory. Now the rifle with which these results were obtained 
was far inferior to the Prussian needle gun, which in its turn was far 
behind the Chassepot, and yet the Austrians at range practice in 
858, were able to obtain nearly 50 per cent. of hits on a sectional 
target, nearly three quarters of a mile away. 
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The dimensions of the target would roughly represent a cone 
Cavalry (the height is two feet less) and hence it is not surprising that, 
even at that time, certain musketry enthusiasts declared that Cavalry 
charges would no longer be possible in the future. 

Again; in Frederick’s time the musket was an 8 bore and fired 
a charge of 14 0z of powder. A spherical 8 bore bullet would drop 
aman or a horse on the spot, whereas the modern small bore bullet 
hasso little stopping power, that we dare not even rely on it to 
check a rush of savages. Of what use then would it be to stop 
Cavalry charging kena In the foot note on page 39 of “ Combined 
Training ”, it says it is impossible to give at all an accurate esti- 
mate of the number of rifles required for the defence of entrench- 
ments; as a rough rule, two battalions at full war establishment 
should be sufficient to occupy a mile of front, exclusive of the general 
reserve.” Now if we take this estimate as a starting-point, we see 
that even if supports and local reserves are included in the firing 
line, and allowing for no casualties, we cannot get a denser line than 
one man per yard of front, and I venture to say, that this is a much 
denser line than would ever be the case in war; however, for the 
sake of argument, let us assume that it is so, then how many 
bullets per minute, per yard of front, could they fire? When it is 
remembered that magazines have to be charged—for it is unlikely 
that they would all be full—and in any case they only hold 10 rounds, 
I think I am not under estimating it, when I say that an average of 
to rounds per minute would be the maximum, and yet in Frederick's 
time it was 13 rounds per minute. 

Imagine a front some 7 or 8 miles long, in undulating country, 
similar to that of the Deccan, to be held by Infantry in shelter 
trenches of the latest and most improved pattern. The attacking 
Infantry have come within effective range (say 1,300 yards) their 
artillery, firing over their heads, is deluging the position with 
shrapnell. The defender's firing line has been reinforced with sup- 
ports and local reserves, till the front is held by one man per yard. 
Nerves are strained to the utmost, the excitement is intense. 
Suddenly, from behind a foldin the ground, about 1,000 yards away, a 
line of the enemy's Cavalry, ten or twelve Squadrons, is seen to be 
galloping straight upon the position; unless stopped they will reach 
it intwo minutes! There is no time to adjust sights, there are no 
friendly Cavalry to oppose them with, as they have all been converted 
into mounted Infantry—the attacking Infantry are now advancing 
behind, and in support of, their Cavalry, will the defenders be able to 
wipe out the Cavalry before they charge home? 

The next big European war will settle the question, but as a means 
of obtaining some data with which to work on, I suggest the follow- 
ing scheme as one of the field practices that could be carried out 
during the annual musketry course. 

Place a squad of to men ina shelter trench 10 yards long to 
represent a portion of the defender’s firing line. Not more than 50 
per cent. of magazines to be charged, but all rifles to be loaded and 
at the ready, sights adjusted to 1,300 yards—»men to be completely 
under cover and to fire through loop holes, 
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On a G. sounding, a target 30’ x 8’, to represent 10 cavalry men 
riding knee to knee, will appear at adout 1,000 yards, but actual 
distance unknown. As soon as the target appears, but not before, 
the Superintending officer will give the word “ commence,” there- 
upon the section commander will issue the necessary instructions 
to his mento fire. The target will remain exposed 20” and immed- 
iately it disappears another, of the same dimensions, will be raised 
somewhere about 800 yards, which will also be exposed for 20” and 
then a third at about 600 yards for another 20.” Total time allowed 
1 minute from the order “commence.” The Cavalry, if not annihila- 
ted would now be within about 400 yards of the position. If bayonets 
are going to be fixed, the firing would now necessarily Cease, if they 
are not fixed and the Cavalry are not annihilated, even supposing 
the Infantry stood firm, the firing would be wild beyond descrip- 
tion and little or no aim taken, * 

NowI have been unable to carry out this experiment myself, 
andse cannot give you any figures, but for the sake of argument 
we will imagine that each man has been able to fire /welve rounds in 
the minute, and that each shot has struck the target, that would make 
a total of 120 hits. 

As the Cavalry, when charging Infantry, would mof be knee 
to knee, all these hits would not necessarily mean men struck, 
but on the present occasion we will assume that they do. What 
percentage must we then deduct from this peace practice to obtain a 
“war” result? Colonel Pilcher, in a book which has been highly 
recommended says, “ The principal factors which enter into firing in 
the field, but which are absent on the range are (1) nerves, (2) diffi- 
culty in judging distance, (3) difficulty of selecting a target. These 
three factors are so great, as to reduce to 1-goth, or 1-10oth, the results 
which would be effected on a measured range and with no bullets 
coming the other way.’ And in another place, on page 31, he 
says:—“Ifa group rode unsuspectingly into a dozen of the enemy, 
concealed and prepared for them, and were ‘hands-upped” and if the 
group turned and galloped, it was at least even money on their get- 
ting away untouched.” If we take this estimate as accurate, the 
number of the attacking Cavalry that would be hit, would only be 
between 20 and 30 per cent of the 1st line, and a complete and line 
would be following them, Further, I think I am not claiming too 
much when I say that out of the number of bullets which actually 
struck the Cavalry, not more than one fourth would be able to prevent 
either man or horse from completing the charge. One very common 
objection to the practicability of Cavalry thus charging Infantry in 
position is, that the Infantry would be posted on hilly, broken ground 
over which the Cavalry could not gallop. I may point out that 
the experience of the Boer War goes to show that when the defend- 
ing Infantry took up a position along a ridge, the mark was so well 
defined, that the attacking Artillery were able to prevent the enemy 
from making effective use of their rifles, and in consequence of this, 
the Boers adopted the plan of placing their Infantry on the level 
ground well in font of the ridge, secondly, that the defenders do not 
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often have either the time or the materials for coveriug their front 
with artificial obstacles, and finally, that in a front of some 7 or 8 miles, 
it will always be possible to find some spot where the Cavalry could 
get through—so far as the difficulties of the ground are concerned, 
But to continue, during the Italian campaign of 1859, both armies were 
provided with rifled firearms, and we have seen the skill of the Austrians 
as marksmen ; moreover, the French had rifled cannon. According to 
theory, the carnage must have been dreadful and the mortality greater 
than on any previous occasion. But do we find it so?. Quite the 
contrary, Thus at Solferino, where two armies for more than 12 hours 
tenaciously disputed the victory, we find that the losses on both 
sides were actually less than in the /east bloody battles of the Empire. 
The Austrians fired about 84 million cartridges, which killed about 
2,000 French and Sardinians, and wounded some 10,000 more, §.6., ope 
man was killed for every 4,200 shots fired’. 
Referring to this Roomer says :— 

-“In thus investigating the new rifled fire arms, to ascertain what 
they can do and what not, and in what degree they increase the 
dangers of those exposed to them, we do not design to underrate 
their value as powerful engines of war. On the contrary, we sincerely 
desire to understand their real worth, as it is our interest to do, but 
while acknowledging the power of these engines of destruction we 
should be careful not to exaggerate their importance and come to 
extreme conclusions in regard to their efficiency on the field of battle. 
History aboundsin inventions of the kind—slings, bows, cross-bows, 
arqebuses, culverines, petronels, muskets with matcblocks, wheel-locks, 
flint locks, percussion-locks, pistols of all descriptions from the blunder- 
buss to the Colt’s revolver. Some of these at their first appearance 
created much greater sensation than any of the new rifles do, yet tactics 
have always been equal to the circumstances. Every advance in the art 
of war has, moreover, been invariably attended with a corresponding 
decrease of mortality, and every new engine of destruction seems to 
have been the means of obtaining victory at less’ expense of life.” 
But there is another point which the advocates of the rifle often 
bring forward, and that is, that not only have range, accuracy, and 
ease in loading, surpassed anything that was ever contemplated in 
former times, but that owing to the flatness of the trajectory of the 

sent weapon, the deadly effect of rifle fire has been enormously 
increased, In reply to this, 1 cannot do better than quote a passage 
from Colonel Maude’s excellent book entitled “Cavalry : its past and 
future.” He says :—~ 

“The discipline of the firers at the moment chosen for attack, being 
equal, then 20,000 bullets a minute from a front 1,000 yards Jong, 
will do Petey the same amount of damage, whether they are 
thrown out of Mausers, Chassepots or any other weapon, I have 
said precésely, butthis is not strictly accurate, there is still the question 
of range and trajectory to be dealt with, and here I ventare con- 
tradict directly the accepted theory that flatness of trajectory ise 
factor of ruling importance. Undoubtedly it would be, if all riftes 
were fired strictly parallel to the ground plane, but the moment any 
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unintentional elevation is givento the weapon, whether by jerky 
hands, or from whatever other cause, the higher the velucity, the less 
the probability of even achance hit becomes. Startling though this 
assertion may seem, it is an absolute mathematical fact, and is sufficient- 
ly proved by the unprecedently low rate of casualties throughout 
the Boer War.” 

This practically concludes the arguments in support of my con- 
tention. I shall now briefly run through the pages of history and 
endeavour to show that in every single campaign of importance within 
the last 200 years, in which Cavalry have been employed on any 
numbers, the moral effect of acharge has never varied, and that the 
results that can be attained thereby are every bit as astounding, and 
not one whit more costly now than they ever were in former times. 
That the instances are not more numerous I attribute, not to the fact 
that charges were not more often practicable, but that the Cavalry 
had been trained to underrate its own power and to entertain an 
exaggerated opinion of the effects of rifle fire, and were consequently 
kept in the background ; or in those cases where charges failed, that 
the Cavalry were badly led and asked to perform feats far beyond 
what th> great masters would have ever attempted. Of course 1 am 
well aware at the outset that those whose opinions differ from mine 
will draw attention to numberless occasions where Infantry have 
defeated Cavalry, but we might as logically infer from the various 
instances in which Infantry have been broken by Cavalry, that Infantry 
is no longer good for anything, as that the day of the charge is over ; 
a sound judgment does tiot draw its conclusions from exceptional and 
isolated cases, but from the ensemble of facts and circums:ances, and 
in a Cavalry charge how many are the condttions of success and how 
little can cause its failure. 

Commencing with Marlborough’s wars, we find the organisation of 
European armies as follows :— s 

Infantry in battalions of 13 companies of 50 men each, the fighting 
formation being in tour ranks, sometimes in three. The men were 

armed with muskets and socket bayonets, At Blenheim, the vigorous 
assaults of the allies on tle French position failed, until Marlborough 
succeeded in sending his Cavalrv—on which he relied for his chief 
manceuvre—across the morass which separated the armies. In two 
charges the French were driven in and fled, 

The next great European war was that of the Austrian succession 
1740—1748. At the battle of Hohenfriedburg in 1745, the Baireuth 
Dragoons rode down 21 battalions, captured § guns and made 4,000 
prisoners, 

In the ‘‘ Seven Years War ’’—at the battle of Rossbach in 1757, 
38 squadrons, 18 guns and 7 battalions of Infantry (for these were all 
the Prussians that actually took part in the battle) defeated 64,000 men 
in one hour from the time the first gun was fired. This battle affords 
one of the best instances of the enormous moral effect of Cavalry, when 
Properly led and supported. The French were surprised of course, but 
before the Prussian Cavalry charged thcy were by no means either 
shaken or demoralized, as they were advancing under the impression 
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that they had outmanceuvred Frederick and were cutting his line of 
retreat. 

We now come to the period of the French Revolution. On the 
24th April 1794, two British and two Austrian squadrons routed 
and dispersed about 3,000 French Infantry with 3 guns; and two 
days later at Chateau Cambresis, an Austrian Cuirassier Regiment 
and nine squadrons of British Cavalry, broke and dispersed some 
27,000 French Infantry and Artillery, and took 3,000 prisoners 
and 22 guns. Later on in the same day they attacked, with two 
Austrian and 4 British squadrons a fresh column, routing it complete- 
ly and taking 1,000 more prisoners and 10 guns. The British losses 
throughout the day were 16 officers and 380 men, 

At the battle of Marengo in 1800, Kellerman’s charge, which had 
such a decisive influence on the battle, was made with 4 squadrons 
against the flank of the enemy’s Infantry, who were hotly engaged 
in front with the French Infantry. It resulted in 5,000 picked troops 
laying down their arms. 

The Peninsula war affords an excellent example of what can be 
done by the determined charge ofa few squadrons. An action took 
place at Sierra Somo on November 3oth, 1808, and is thus described by 
Napier. “ Sixtcen pieces of artillery planted in the neck of the pass 
swept the road along the whole ascent. At that moment Napoleon 
rode into the mouth of the pass, His Iviantry were making no progress, 
and a thick fog mixed with smoke hung upon the ascent suddenly, 
as if by inspiration, he ordered the Polish Cavalry of his guard to 
charge up the causeway and seize the Spanish battery. The foremost 
ranks were levelled by the fire of the guns and the remainder thrown 
into confusion, but General Krazniski rallied them and covered by 
the smoke and moving vapour, led them sword in hand up the moun- 
tain. As they passed, the Spanish Infantry on each side fired and 
fled towards the summit of the causeway, then the Poles took the 
battery and the Spaniards, abandoning arms, ammunition and baggage, 
fled in strange disorder. It is almost incredible that a position 
nearly impregnable and defended by 12,000 men, should, froma 
deliberate sense of danger, be abandoned to the wild charge of a few 
squadions, which 2 companies of good Infantry would have effectually 
stopped, yet some of the Spanish regiments so skamefully beaten 
here, had been victorious at Baylon a few months before. ”’ 

In 1811, when Stewart led his brigade up the hill at Albuera, the 
French fire was found too destructive to be borne passively and the 
foremost troops charged, but heavy rain obscured the view and 4 
regiments of French Hussars and Lancers galloped in from the 
right at the moment of advancing and two-thirds of the brigade went 
down, 

At Salamanca in 1812, the British heavy brigade, consisting of 
3 regiments under Le Marchant, charged a brigade of steady French 
Infantry formed in quarter column and posted in an open wood. ‘The 
French reserved their fire with much coolness till the Cavalry came 
within 20 yards, and then poured it in on the concentrated mass of 
men and horses, The French Infantry were broken and dispersed ; 
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the British loss throughout the whole day amounted to 4 officers and 
94 men. 

Borodino (1812), Leipsic (1813), Laon (1814), all afford examples 
of Cavalry successfully charging unbroken Infantry, and at Waterloo 
an entire division of French Infantry was dispersed by two regiments 
of British Dragoons, almost without firing a shot and leaving behind 
them 30 guns. 

In the Russo-Turkish war of 1828,1 can find no instances of 
Cavalry charging Infantry, and only one in the Hungarian war of 1848- 
49, viz, at Babolna, when one of the Hungarian regiments 
formed square but was at once ridden over and destroyed by two squad- 
rons of Cuirassiers who advanced to the charge without the assis« 
tance of Artillery. 

At the battle of Aliwal in the Sikh war of 1846, the 16th Lancers 
rode down the Sikh Infantry ; and in the Crimean war at the battle of 
Balaclava an overwhelming force of Artillery and Infantry fire failed 
altogethet to check or stop the charge of disciplined Cavalry, although 
they had to advance 1} miles over ground as level as a parade-ground 
without any cover at all, and the Russians were posted on some low 
hills which run in the shape of a horseshoe. Out of 673 men, 247 
were killed and wounded, and yet the charge was driven home. 
Whether the charge was justifiable or not, is entirely another matter. 

I now come tothe American war of Succession, which is always 
trotted forth as a piece de resistance to prove that mounted Infantry 
and not Cavalry is what modern conditions of war require. It is 
entirely overlooked that nezther side had any real Cavalry, that in the 
time, and under the circumstances, it was impossible to make squad- 
rons, capable of being handled as German and Austrian Cavalry now- 
a-days are, and that without precision and uniformity decisive results 
on the battlefield are unattainable. One instance, however, occurs 
to me whem a charge was carried out, v/z., at the action at Front 
Royal, May 23rd, 1862. 

It is described by the late Colonel Henderson as follows :—= 

“The leading squadron, keeping to the high road, was formed four 
abreast and the deep mass was wedged tightly between fences. The 
foremost files were mowed down bya volley at close range, and here 
for a moment the attack was checked, But the Virginians meant 
riding home; on either flank the supporting squadrons galloped 
swiftly forward, and up the road and across the fields swept their 
charging lines. In vain the Federal officers tried to deploy their * 
companies. Kenly, calling on them to rally round the colours, was 
cut down with a dreadful wound. The grey trcopers fell on them 
before they could fix bayonets or form a front, and sabre and revolver 
found an easy mark in the crowded masses of panic stricken Infantry. 
Hundreds laid down their arms and 250 Virginia horsemen, resolutely 
handled and charging at exactly the right moment, had the honour of 
bringing in as prisoners 600 Federals, who lost in addition 32 killed 
and 122 wounded, The confederate casualties were 11 killed and 15 
wounded.” 

In the Italian campaign of 1866, at the battle of Custozza, 15 
squadrons of Austrian Cavalry charged 3 Italian Infantry divisions, 
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rode over skirmishing line, broke through several squares and spread 
dismay to the rearmost troops. The result of this charge was that 
25,000 Infantry were rendered incapable of taking part in the battle 
for the day. These results were obtained in the most difficult country 
in the world for Cavalry inclosed by walls, gardens, vineyards, etc, 
which frequently restricted movements to the roads. It is worthy 
of note also that the Italian rifle carried a substantial bone smashing 
bullet and was sighted to 1,200 yards, and further that the Infantry 
in squares stood 6 deep. 

We now come to the France German war. At the battle of 
Worth, Michel’s charge is generally quoted as an example to prove 
the futility of Cavalry attempting to charge unbrcken Infantry armed 
with breech-loading weapons, but the cicumstances under which it 
was carried out and the results obtained are often overlooked. 

The Germans had just succeeded in taking Albrochtshansor and 
Morsbrurn on the French right and were preparing to envelop the 
enemy when Michel’s brigade appeared. According to the Prussian 
official history: ‘The field of attack had apparently not been 
reconnoitred as the ground was extremely unfavourable for Cavalry, 
single lines of felled trees closed the ground above and deep 
ditches hindered the movement of closed masses ;’’ and yet we read 
that “ This chivalrous advance of the Cavalry had enabled the French 
Infantry of the extreme right wing to withdraw unmolested and take 
up another position, thereby postponing the decision of the battle 
for quite three hours.” This advantage was obtained at a cost of some 
joo men killed and wounded, and yet the charge was made in column 
under the most unfavourable conditions. 

The charge of the French Cavalry under Margueritte at Sedan, 
is another example also often referred to. Colonel Maude alter 
describing the action as related in the Prussian official history, 
sums up the case in the following words :—“ The ground was inter- 
sected by banks and ditches and was decidedly unfavourable 
for Cavalry, the distance to be crossed was at least 1,000 yards. 
The Cavalry themselves had already suffered severely, there was 
no attempt at surprise for they were seen directly they left the cover 
of the woods and every available gun was turned on them, and 
finally the Germans were anything but demoralized. Yet for half aa 
hour it is admitted—The course of the struggle defied description. 
That no advantage of this half hour’s grace was taken by the rest 
ofthe army was no fault of the Cavalry, but had this charge been 
made to form the screen for an organized attempt to break out, and 
had the attempt succeeded, the Cavalry attack, instead of being 
counted as a failure, would have gone down to posterity as one of 
the finest examples of its employment in history.” 

The above examples are instances when Cavalry failed to break 
Infantry, although in each case they succeeded in getting hume, but 
Rezonville puts quite a different complexion on affairs. Von Bro- 
dow with 6 squadrons, by charging the 6th French Corps consistin; 
of 9 Batteries and 15 Battalions, saved the III Prussian corps | 
checked Canrobeit’s men for the rest of the day, at the cost of 16 
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officers and 363 men; and on the same day the rst Dragoons of the 
Guard, by charging the 4th French Corps, who were advancing in 
the full flush of anticipated victory, stopped their forward movement 
and saved the 38th Infantry brigade at a cost of 250 men, 

And yet this is what the modern mounted Infantry enthusiast 
‘says about them. “The story of the charge cf the Light Brigade will 
live for ever in English, as that of Bredow’s brigade in German, and 
the name of the gallant Marguerite in French, but they accomplished 
little or nothing practically ".—=(Fints Egut). 

Fancy Bredow’s charge being considered as having accomplished 
little or nothing ! 

The next war of any importance was the Russo-Turkish war 
‘of 1877 and 1878, but from the outset there was visible a want of 
enterprise in the use of Cavalry generally, as well as a want of 
knowledge of what were the true spheres of its utility (Clery). 

We now come to the Boer war, which is fresh in everyone’s 
mind and which has afforded such a splendid argument for the 
mounted Infantry, and the cry that Cavalry charges are things of 
the past is repeated more persistently than ever. 

It is entirely forgotten that the most essential thing for Cavalry 
is mobility, and that as regards mobility the Boers had the advantage 
of us. It is not my intention however, to do more than take a couple 
of extracts out of two of the innumerable “ lessons ’’ which have 
appeared at different times, and draw certain conclusions therefrom. 

To begin with, I will take Colonel Pilcher’s book, On page 16 he 
says:—“ The Boers when galloped at, practically never stood, but 
fled when the advance was within 500 or 600 yards of them. The 
moral effect of this mode of attack was excellent, it taught my men to 
consider that nothing could hold them and imbued the enemy with 
the same feeling. ” 

Now this was his experience when fighting against the best mounted 
Infantry that the world has ever seen. His men had no other 
weapons than their rifles, and yet the moral effect was so great that 
the enemy fled. Would not the moral effect have been ten times 
greater if in addition to a rifle the men had had lances or swords? 
But there is nothing new in this, it only confirms what history shows 
to have been the case in all ages. Tomy mind the most important 
lesson is to be learnt from the concluding sentence, “ It taught my 
men to consider that nothing could hold them and imbued the 
enemy with the same feeling ” and yet modern theorists would feign 
make us teach our men that every ‘“‘ Dago” with a “ bundook”’ in 
his hand, can sweep them off the face of the earth if they attempt to 
get home with cold steel. 

We will now turn to another “ authority’ writing under the 

‘initials “ C. B.’’ He says: Precisely that form of attack will 
succeed best which is least expected, hence even the rush of mounted 
Squadrons may still inflict a decisive blow in a future battle against a 
foe who has the settled belief that such a form of attack is impossible 
and therefore does not look out for it.” Theexpression ‘ even. the 
rush of mounted Squadrons” is particularly pleasing. 
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I will now give a short description of the action that took place 
near Hoenertsburg in 1901, as related to me by an officer who took 
part in it. 

“ General Grenfell’s column, consisting entirely of mounted trocps, 
strength about 2,000, were marching in pursuit of a commando of 
Boers, largely composed of the Transvaal Artillery Corps. The 
enemy were known to have at least 4 guns including one “ Long 
Tom,” and their strength was estimated at between 700 and 800 
men. Across the line of march, stretched a long high ridge of rocky 
hills, the only way of crossing which, lay through a narrow pass, 
through which the entire force had to defile. The General Officer 
Commanding and his staff, at the head of the column had barely 
emerged from the other side, when a 96-Ib shell struck the ground 
within 50 yards of them. The Boers were firing at a range of 9,000 
yards and, considering the size of the target, it was a remarkable 
performance. The General ordered the troops to deploy as soon as 
they were clear of the defile, and then advance at a gallop. Owing to 
the nature of the ground a very wide extension was impossible, the 
troops onthe flanks being in fairly close formation. The Boers were 
in position on a ridge of hills, the intervening ground was undulat- 
ing, and the enemy knew the range of all the high ground that we had 
to cross. On reaching the last rise, it was found that a river lay 
between us and the enemy, after crossing which we should have to 
advance upa glacis-like slope for 1,000 yards. By the time we had 
got over this river, the horses were almost done and a canter was 
the most that could be got out of them, but the Boers did not wait. 
They were obliged to leave the “ Long Tom,” but got away with the re- 
mainder of their guns. Throughout our long advance against the best 
Artillery corps that the Boers had, over open ground and, witha 
large river to cross within 1,000 yards of their position, our total 
casualties were 9.” Where do all these “ one war ” theorists get their 
statistics from to prove that Cavalry cannot charge unbroken Infan- 
try? Ihave gone through every campaign of note against civilized 
troops for the last 200 years in which Cavalry in masses were 
used, and I decline to acknowledge that it isa recognized fact that 
for many years past it has not been possible for Cavalry to act effect- 
ively against unbroken Infantry. 

As General Hart says :—‘‘ When the long lines of Infantry become 
exhausted, demoralized and disorganized, and anxiously absorbed by 
what is passing in their front, then will be the time to charge them in 
flank, possibly in front and with as great effect as in former times. 
Such opportunities for the action of Cavalry in masses will undoubtedly 
occur. In thedays of ‘ Brown Bess,” fire was opened at ranges so 
short that it was difficult to miss, and the heavy round bullet inflicted 
a more severe wound than little pellet of the Magazine Rifle. ” Has 
the increased range of the modern rifle materially affected the dist- 
ance of the decisive zone ?_ Lord Roberts himself says : “ It is by snap 
shooting at the closest ranges that battles of the future will be won” 
and a writer in the June number of the United Service Magazine says: 
‘* Fire at much over 600 yards will not shake the morale of modern 
soldiery. The bullets are not thick enough, and cover from view and 
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fire is freely to be found. To whatever distance the rifle of tomorrow 
may reach, the decisive range will be limited by the same conditions 
as to-day and yesterday ; viz., the field of fire and sight, and the 
resolution and training of the troops.” 

Ifthis be so, how apropos is the followiug passage from Colonel 
Trench’s “ Cavalry in modern war” written 20 years ago. He says:— 
“* It is much to be regretted that the manner in which the Cavalry 
has been handled in some recent campaigns, has done much to encour- 
age the theory and belief that the day of Cavalry on the actual battle- 
field is virtually over. The real truth is, that to the end of time there 
will be emergencies when Cavalry which will charge home and 
sacrifice itself, may charge with effect, and it should never be allowed 
to forget that this is its ultimate raison d’ étre, There certainly is a 
risk that it may do so if the Cavalry is too often kept hovering round 
the fringe of operations and too carefully shielded from fire.” 

A great man’s opinions are always entitled to respect, and if 
expressed regarding a subject in which he is thoroughly conversant, 
they would no donbt carry a very great deal of weight. But say 
for example, that Mr. Chamberlain suddenly propounded an entirely 
new system of naval tactics—would the fact of his being a great 
Statesman cause us to do away with all our battleships and rely in 
future solely on submarines? I think we should first require him 
to support his theory with irrefutable facts. Every man is entitled 
to hold what opinions he pleases, but when these opinions run counter 
to the teachings of history, he cannot expect his fellowmen to accept 
them as “ acknowledged facts ” without some very good reasons for 
doing so, Now Colonel Pilcher, I merely take him as an example, 
is no doubt a first rate soldier and did exceedingly well in the Boer 
war, but the command of the Bedfordshire regiment, service on the 
Niger and the command ofa mounted Infantry column in South 
Africa, do not thereby qualify him to become an authority on the 
future tactics of Cavalry, as in neither instance has he had the 
opportunity of seeing regular Cavalry employed in masses, as un- 
doubtedly they will be in the next European war. One of the most 
ardent advocates of mounted Infantry, and one of those who desire 
to relegate the sword and lance to the precincts of the museum, is the 
novelist, Conon Doyle. I hardly think he is quite qualified to be 
granted the post of Inspector General of Cavalry ? When theory is 
allowed to run riot, it soon assumes the authority of ‘ established 
principles, ” When iron-clads were in their infancy, the Russians 
were led away by the ideathat all that was required were floating 
forts, and built numbers of vessels simply to fulfil this requirement. 
When theory had to be put into practice, these ships, called ‘ Popoffs ” 
after their inventor, were found to be worse than useless, and 
veritable death-traps. Before the Franco-German war, the French 
were so impressed by the results obtained on the range with their 
new machine gun, the Mittrailleuse, that they had no hesitation in 
saying that in the next war, whole battalions of the enemy would be 
swept away by it and Artillery never be able to come into action, 

Before we procecd to throw over the teachings of past experience 
jn favour of some modern idea, let us have something sound to go 
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upon. The arguments adduced against the feasibilty of a Cavalry 
charge in the future are all of a negative character, that is to say, 
that because there have been no Cavalry charges since 5870, therefore 
there will never be any ever again. 

In conclusion I earnestly commend the words of Marshal Marmont 
to all those who think with Lerd Roberts that “instead cf the firearm 
being an adjunct tothe sword, the sword must henceforth be ap 
adjunct to the rifle’ and “that the improvement in firearms will 
give the victory to the side which can first dismount on ground less 
favourable to a charge than an open plain.” They are as follows :— 

“ A troop should have its creed, its convictions, its faith, resulting 
from es'ablished principles and even from prejudices, immovably 
fixed in its affections, and care should be taken nct to perplex the 
intelligence of the soldiers by inculcating conflicting opinions ; gravely 
teaching them, when they are exercised as horsemen, that Cavalry 
must always triumph over Infantry, and again when drilling on foot 
arrives, that an effective Infantry is invincible by Cavalry. These 
lessons, when applied, recur to their minds almost always tnrersely ; 
as foot soldiers they remember how Cavalry is to be dreaded, as 
horsemen they do not forget how fearful is Infantry.” 


P.S.—Since writing the above my attention has been drawn to an 
instance that occurred in the South African war, which, in the most 
striking manner confirms everything that] have said as regard the 

robable effect of a Cavalry charge against unbroken Infantry 
folding a defensive position. 

If you will refer to the imaginary action that I endeavoured to 
describe as taking place inthe Deccan, you will notice that I based 
my low estimate of the probable losses that would occur, on the 
following assumptions :— : 

(1) that the defending Infantry would be subjected to a heavy 
Artillery fire which would prevent their leaving cover and 
would also strain their nerves to the utmost; 

(2) that the rapidly approaching target would disconcert their 
aim; 

(3) that in the short time available, no alteration of sights would 
be possible ; 

(4) that owing to the widely extended line of the attaeking 
Cavalry, no concentration of fire would be possible ; 

(5) that as the whole of the defenders would be in the firing line, 
there would be no “depth” wherewith to stop the Cavalry ; 

and as regards the actual losses the Cavalry would inflict, 1 have 
quoted several authorities to show that they would be infinitesimal, 
but that the results obtained by the moral effect would be probably 
much greater under present conditions than formerly. 

I extract the following passage, verbatim, from the German officiab 
account of the South African war, merely changing into italics the ~ 
points that I desire to draw particular attention to :— 

“ General French intended to continue his advance for the relief : 
of Kimberley early on February 15th, in order if possible to reach. + 
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that town on the same evening, but the Boers had blocked the road 
daring the night, adetachment, about goo strong with three Krupp 
guns, having occupied the kopjes north of Klip Drift in a semi-circle 
about 2§ miles in extent. Somewhere about the centre of the Boer 
position, there was a col from 1,200 to 1,300 yards wide which connec- 
ted two neighbouring kopjes, and the ground sloped gently up from 
the river. This col was within effective range of the Boers ensconced 
on both the kopjes, the three Krupp guns being on the western hill, 
After the 6th division had occupied the position on the heights 
between the two drifts, where the Cavalry had been, the latter 
assembled about 8-30. AM. at Klip Drift. The patrols soon succeed- 
ed in ascertaining the strength and the extent of the enemy’s 
position, because the Boers, contrary to their usual custom, opened 
fire on them at long range and so disclosed their whereabouts. In 
consequence of the reports sent in, French ordered his 7 batteries of 
Horse Artillery which were soon afterwards joined by two batteries 
of the sixth division and two 12-pr. naval guns, to come into action 
on the heights of the north bank. Supported by the fire of his guns, 
he intended to break through the centre of the enemy’s position. The 
artillery opened fire about 2,200 yards range , spreading tt along 
the entire Boer position and it soon succeeded in silencing the three 
hostile guns. Simultaneously with the opening of the Artillery 
Are, the Infantry of the stxth division advanced north of the river 
against the Boers on the high ground. The hour was just after 9 
A.M.: French assembled his three Brigadiers—informed them of his in- 
tention and ordered Gordon’s Brigade with its two batteries of Horse 
Artillery to form the first line—with 4 yards interval between each 
man, and to break through across the col in the direction of Kimber- 
ley. The second brigade under Broadwood was to follow in support 
in line, at 500 yards distance, while the first Brigade under Porter, to- 
gether with the remaining 5 batteries of Horse Artillery which were 
oH continue firing till the last possible moment, was to form the 3rd 
ine. 

The two leading brigades at once deployed and the horsemen— 
who were soon veiled in dense clouds of dust, dashed into the enemy's 
fire ; the Divisional General riding at the head of the 2nd Brigade. The 
spectacle displayed to the eyes of the 6th Division was magni- 
ficent, every man held his breath, the moment was one of the most 
extreme tension, for it seemed as if the result ofthe bold attempt 
must be the utter destruction of the gallant riders. It had, however, 
already succeeded before the spectators were really able to appreciate 
the fact. After the dense clouds of dust caused by the 6,000 horses 
had somewhat dispersed, the three Brigades were seen to rally 
nearly a mile beyond the enemy’s position, and the road to Kimberley 
was open. It was marvellous that the Division should have ridden 
almost without loss through the Boer fire; the casualties amounted 
to only one officer and 15 men, killed and wounded, together with 
about 20 horses. Zhe remarkably small loss is explained chiefly 
by the great rapidity of the manauvre which completely surprised 
the adversary. The impression caused by the dashing mass o 
horsemen was such that some of the Boers took to flight before the 
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Cavalry had approached within effective rifle range. Those of the 
enemy's who held their ground, fired for the most part too highia 
their excitement, especially as they had occupied, contrary to their 
usual custom, the summit of the hetghts and not their foot. The 
Cavalry too were enveloped in such dense clouds of dust, that they 
offered no certain target. The effective preparation and support 
of the attack by the Artillery contributed also greatly to tts success, 
and one of the Boers present stated that'' the fire from the English 
guns was such, that we were scarcely able toshoot at all at the advan- 
cing Cavalry.” The main body of the Boers, leaving 15 kitied and 
wounded, fled towards Magersfontein, and their terror was such that, 
by their exaggerated accounts, they communicated their dejected 
spirits to other burghers in \aager. A number of Boers unable to 
get their horses in time had surrendered. A British officer des- 
cribed his impressions in the following language :—‘‘ The enterprise 
appeared to us at first as quite hopeless ; we believed that onlva 
few of us would come out of it alive, and’ had we made a similar 
attack at Aldershot, we should certainly have all been put out of 
action and have been looked upon as idiots. When we had galloped 
about } of a mile, we received a very hot frontal and flanking 
Sire, and I looked along the ranks expecting to see the men falling in 
masses, but / saw no one come down, although the rifle fire was crack 
Jing all around us, the feeling was wonderfully exciting, just as in 
a good run to hounds.” 

* This charge of French’s Cavalry Division was one of the most 
remarkable phenomena of the war ; it was the first and last occasion 
during the entire campaign that Infantry was attacked by so large 
a body of Cavalry, and ss staggering success shows that, in future 
wars, the charge of great masses of Cavalry will be by mo means a 
hopeless undertaking, even against troops armed with modern rifies, 
although it must not be forgotten that there is a difference between 
charging strong Infantry in front, and breaking through small and 
isolated groups of skirmishers. 
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A-PRECIS OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR, 


By Major E. Monracu, Sursork REGIMENT. 


Russia—Population ... eee 130 millions. 
is Armed men ... ree 4 » 
Fapan—Population we « §0 on 
n Armed men... toe kon 


OBJECTS OF THE WAR. 


The Russtans ate fighting for— 

(2) Possession of an ice-free harbour (Port Arthur) open to 
navigation at all seasons of the year, and control of the 
railway leading to it. Their other harbour in the Pacific 
(Vladivostok) is icebound for a part of the year. 

(2) Protectorate over Manchuria as one step towards obtaining 
preponderating military and commercial influence in 
China. 

(c) Control over Korea, whence she could always threaten 
Japan. 

The Tapens are fighting for— 
* (a) Control. over Korea which is essential to her independence 
as a nation, 

(4) To oust Russia from the province of Manchuria, and hand 
it back to the Chinese. 

Fhis carries with it necessarily the— 

(c) Recovery of the fortress Port Arthur which Japan captured 
from China in 1894, and which she was unjustly compelled 
to evacuate by Russia, aided by Germany and France, 
Russia afterwards occupying Port Arthur heiself. 

. (2) To shut Russia off from the Pacific. 


ForcES AT THEATRE OF War. 


The Russians at the beginning of the war, February 9, seem 
to have had about 150,000 troops east of Lake Baikal,.o72.:— 


Port Arthur ove ose as 25,000 
Vladivostok see eee see 20,000 
River Yalu Re sa: +s 10,000 
Guarding Railway, sick, etc. ... see 25,000 


Total .. 80,000 


leaving a field army about 70,000 strong. But if, as is calculated, 
reinforcements of 800 a day arrived by the single line of railway from 
Russia, they would have had a field army of about 150,000 by the 
middle of May. . 
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The Mobilised Active Army of Fapan, with its reserves 
gumbers :— 

7,900 Officers, 3,31,000 other ranks, 70,000 horses. Adding the 
depét and territorial armies, the mobilizable force is 5,20,000 mea, 
101,000 horses, 1,368 guns, 

Each Fapanese Diviston consists of :— 

Infantry 12,000 (4 Regiments of 3 Battalions each, 4 Com 
panies in each Battalion). 

Cavalry 500 (1 Regiment). 

Artillery, 36 guas, Engineers 700. 

Transport 600, Medical Corps 700. 

Ammunition Column 500. 

Veterinary, Pontoon and Balloon Corps 1,000. 16,900 combatants 
and §,500 coolies. Total 22,400, 

It seems that by the middle of May, Japan must have had at the 
theatre of war about 250,000 troops to Russia’s 150,000 (field 
army). 


STRATEGY OF THE JAPANESE. 


The strategical plan of the Japanese can now be clearly seen 
and may be divided into phases, the carrying out of each being de- 
pendent on the success of the previous one. 


PHASE I. 


To obtain “Command of the Sea.” ‘ 

This was secured (1) by the Naval night attack on Port Arthur oa 
February gth, by which the Russian fleet was reduced to comparative 
impotence, (2) by the effective blockade of Port Arthur kept up 
since then, (3) by the isolation of Russia’s squadron at Vladivostok. 


PHASE Ik 


The occupation of Upper Korea, and seizure of the line of the 
River Yalu. 

This task was given to Japan’s rst Army under General Kuroki 
(Guards, 2nd and rath Divisions). Originally the Japanese intended 
to land in South Korea at Masanpo, and work their way north, bot 
by obtaining command of the sea at the outset she was able to land 
troops at Chemulpho (200 miles further north) instead, and indeed to 
secure this advantage she even risked sending transports with troops 
in to Chemulpho harbour when there were two Russian men of wat 
actually in the harbour. 

By seizure of the line of River Yalu on May tst, the Japanese 
scored this strategical advantage that they threatened the centre d 
Russia’s communications from Port Arthur to Harbin, and jysed 
Russia’s power of battle along the southern half of this line. The 
Russians at Mukden and Liaoyang, thus threatened by an amy 
striking from the direction of River Yalu should never have risked 
detaching troops to relieve Port Arthur, By so doing they were 
fighting parallel (instead of perpendicularly) to their line of commune 
cations—-one of the most dangerous operations in war, especialy 
when in inferior force, 
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Russia did detach troops, apparently about 34,000 under General 
Stackelberg, and reaped the result most disastrously in the battle of 
Telissu, where she lost about 10,000 men, 


PHASE III. 


Japan’s and Army under General Oku (tt, 3rd, and 4th Divisions) 
was mobilised in Japan, but did not embark until the concentration of 
the 1st Army on River Yalu was complete. As soon as reports were 
received that the rst Army was ready to attack the Russian position 
at River Yalu, the 2nd Army began to embark in Japan, and were all 
on board on April 22. The transports conveying them were then 
sent to the Hall Islands, which are equidistant from River Yalu and 
Port Arthur, to await there the result of the River Yalu battle. If 
the 1st Army had failed, the 2nd Army would have co-operated by 
landing neat Takushan and attacking the Russia right flank on the 
River Yalu. If the tst Army was successful, the 2nd Army was to act 
independently. 

The rst Army, being successful, and having defeated the Russians 
at River Yalu on May tst, Admiral Togo on May 2nd sealed up Port 
Arthur harbour by sinking in the mouth of the harbour eight merchant 
ships, and returned to escort the transports of the and Army on May 
4th to Yentoa Bay and Pitzewo. On May 5th the 2nd Army landed, 
and on May 6th seized a line right across the Peninsular cutting the 
railway, and isolating Port Arthur from the other Russian forces, 


PHASE 1v.* 


(a) The investment and attack of Port Arthur by the 4th 
Japanese Army under General Nogi (1st, 9th and sith Divisions 
and Siege Train). 

(2) Combined advance of following Japanese Armies against 
the line Niuchang-Mukden :— 

Right—1st Army (General Kuroki) Guards 2nd 1ath Divisions 
from River Yalu vif Fenghwangcheng and Motienling 
on Liaoyang. 

Centre—3rd Army (General Nodzu) 5th and 1oth J)ivisions 
from Takushan v#é Siuyen on Haicheng. 

Left—2nd Army (General Oku) 3rd, 4th and 6th Divisions 
from near Port Arthur v¢¢ Wafangtien, Telissu, Wafeukau 
on Kaiping. 

The above force must have consisted of some 200,000 men 
with several Cavalry Brigades, and a large body of Artillery. It seized 
all the passes through the Motienling range of mountains, and was evi- 
dently intended, by the advance of its right wing, to envelop and cut 
off the Russian field Army of about 100,000 men under General Kuro- 
patkin, which was believed to be between Kaiping and Haicheng. 

Field Marshal Marquis Oyama, with General Baron Kodama as 
Chief of the Staff was appointed to the Chief Command of the 
Japanese Armies in Manchuria. 


Bia rane aa nS) a Nee op eR a ee 
* This distribution of Divisions (Phase IV) is according to the 
latest information obtainable. ) 8 
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PASE V. 
The advance of the Japanese tst, 2nd and grd Armies north= 
wards from Liaoyang. 


Up to August a4ththe strategical situation at the seat of war 
had not materially changed from that described above, except as regards 
Command of the Sea. But yet, though the combined movement of the 
ana armies was not yet fully developed, considerable 

‘ad been made by the Japanese in each theatre of operations. BD Man. 
churia, (4) Port Arthur, (¢) The sea—with corresponding disadvantage 
to the Russians. : 

In (a) Manchuria.—The 3 Japanese Armies were still advaaciag’ 
north-west against the line Haicheng-Liaoyang-Mukdea, with the 
object of cutting off the Russians from theic Base, The Russian and 
Japanese forces, though scattered here over a front of some 70 miles, 
were nowhere more than two or three marches apart from each other. 
Kaiping had falled into the hands of the Japanese after three days’ 
fighting, also Niuchang with its harbour Yinkow, thus giving the- 
Japanese a nearer and more convenient sea base of operations, and 
cutting off the Russians from their last communication with the sea 
in these parts. Haicheng was evacuated by the Russians on 3nd 
August. The battles of Motienling Pass (July 1th), Hsihoyen (July 
18th and 19th, Tashihchiao (July 23rd and 24th), Fomucheng (Jaly 
goth and 31st), Yusbulintzw (July gist and August tst), Yaagtzuliog 
(July gist and August 1st) had all been fought and won by the rst, 
and, and 3rd Japanese Armies. The capture of Tashihchiao was im- 

rtant as being the railway junction for Port Arthur and Niuchang. 

The Japanese ist Army (General Kuroki) on the extreme right 
had been pushing forward its right down the River Taitse on Liace 
yang, and, if it had not been for the necessity of guarding against a 
_ heavy concentration of fresh Russian troops from Harbin and Mukden 
against the Japanese right Bank with the danger of being attacked 
when isolated from the other Japanese armies, and defeated in detail, 
it seems probable that this movement against the Russian line of com- 
munications would have been much more proaounced than it was. 

In (b) Port Arthur.—The Japanese had not, nor have they now 
(September 3oth) captured the Fortress. The Russian Garrison is 
said to consist of the 3rd, 4th, and 7th East Siberian Brigades (=12 
Regiments) with also 5 Regiments of the 2nd Siberian Brigade, 1 
company Fortress Artillery, East Siberian Rifle Artillery Division, 
and Kwantung Sapper Company. Total about 23,000 men holding 
a line 12 to 14 miles long. 

The Japanese land attack began on June 26th. A 

Actions are reported on June 26, 27 and 28 ; July 3, 4, 7, 10, 3, 
26—30; August 1—3, 4) 5, 7-10) 14—~15, 17, 31, 23, 24, 20-28, an¢ 
September 2, 15—19- : 

The attacking force was reinforced on June 28th by the Japanese 
6th Division (20,000 men), and 50 guns landed at Kerr Bay, raising the 
Japanese forces before Port Arthur to about 65,000 men aad 242 
guns. There have probably been since that date other enreported 
reinforcements. On July 28th a general assault began. On July goth 


—- 
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the Japanese captured Wolf's Hill Fort (north of Port Arthur) with its 
outworks, and began mounting siege guns, whence and wherewith from 
th to roth August, they bombarded the harbour, resulting on August 
toth in the flight and destruction of the Russian Squadron at sea. Shan- 
taikoa Fort was captured by the Japanese on August 3rd, also Takushan 
and Liaokushah on August gth. On August 16th, terms of capitulation 
were offered to the Russians which comprised the surrender of the Forte 
ress ahd Fleet to the Japanese, the garrison however being allowed to 
march out with the honours of war, and join General Kuropatkin’s 
Field Army near Liaoyang. These terms were refused. On August 17th 
the Japanese captured the Pigeon Bay positions and the old Chinese 
Arsenal 14 miles east of the town, and on August 18th—19th the Japa- 
hese made two desperate but unsuccessful attacks upon Fort Antszus 
shan. On August 22nd the Japanese captured Fort Poyodo, midway 
between Takushan and the eastern defences, and from 26th——28th 
August a terrific bombardment took place, preparatory to the second 
general assault (August 27th—3tst) which was repulsed everywhere, 
except at Palungching which was occupied, On the night of September 
15th a severe bombardment took place, the Russians claiming to havé 
repulsed two attacks oa the redoubt protecting the watereworks. An- 
other general assault, lasting 50 hours, is reported on September toth, 
the Japanese capturing 2 or 3 supplementary Forts near Keekwan- 
shan. On asth September the Japanese are further reported to have 
¢aptured since soth September, 6 Forts in the 2nd line of defence. 

The Russians admit to losing 1,000 men on July 7th, and about 
§,000 men from 27th—31st August, but no other reliable casualty 
returns have been made public. 

The fall of Port Arthur would set free some 65,000 Japanese and 
240 guns, more or less, for the big operations against the Russians at 
Liaoyang-Mukden further north. 


IN (c) NAVAL OPERATIONS, 


The attempts of the Russian Squadron to escape from Port 
Arthur harbour, with the object of joining the Vladivostok Squadron, 
on June 22nd and 23rd and finally on August 1oth have resulted in the 
almost total destruction of its fighting power. The latter attempt 
was hastened by the Siege gun fire which the Japanese brought to 
bear on the harbour after their capture of Wolf’s Hill Fort on July 

oth. Of the 6 Russian Battleships, 4 Cruisers, 8 Destroyers (and 

lospital stip) that were attacked by the Japanese Squadron consist- 
ing of 6 Battleships, 11 Cruisers, and 17 (afterwards 30) Torpedo 
craft, only 5 Russian Battleships, 1 Cruiser, the Hospital ship, and 3 

estroyers escaped: these had to put back in a severely damaged 
state to Port Arthur, with a casualty roll of 38 killed, 307 wounded. 
The rest of the Russian ships were all sunk or disarmed in neutral 
harbours, On this occasion the J ese waited till the Russian 
ships were 30 miles south of Port r and began their attack at 
1 P.M, their Battleships and Cruisers only being brought into the fight 
at first, They constantly manceuvréd so as to have the sua behind 
their own ships, thus making better targets of the Russian ships 
The latter tried t0 break through the Japanese line at its weakest 
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int, darkness at 8-30 P.M. coming to their rescue. None of the 
apanese ships were put out of the action. Total Japanese losses 61 
killed, 134 wounded. On August 16th the remnants of the Russian 
Squadron made another attempt (or feint) to leave Port Arthur, but 
were driven back. 

The Vladivostok Russian Squadron has made 4 sorties from 
Vladivostok. 

(a2) In April, sinking the Japanese ship Kinshin Maru off Gensan 
on east coast of Korea, A heavy fog alone saved the Russians from 
attack by the Japanese Squadron under Admiral Kamimura. 

(5) About 15th June, after steaming 600 miles from Vladivostok 
to the vicinity (westwards) of Moji, in straits of Shimonoseki, where, 
within 50 miles of the Japanese coast, it sank the Transports /sumi 
Maru and Hitackt Maru. About 753 out of goo Japanese soldiers 
were drowned, the Russians not attempting to save them. Again a 
fog alone saved the Russians from attack by the Japanese Squadron. 


(c) Towards end of July into Pacific Ocean, where it damaged, 
captured and sank merchant shipping only, and was reported back at 
Vladivostok on 5th a der 

(d) On 16th August the Vladivostok Squadron, 3 Cruisers (Gromobot, 
Rossia and Rurtk) was sighted near Tsushima island in Straits 
of Shimonoseki, steaming south 6 miles away at 5 A.M., by the 
Japanese Squadron, under Admiral Kamimura, composed of 4 Cri- 
sers, reinforced afterwardsto 6 Cruisers. The Japanese, to avoid 
observation and prevent escape of the Russian ships, steamed across 
the Rusgian rear, but were observed at 5-20 A.M. range 8,750 yards. 
Fighting began at once and lasted § hours,all the Russian ships 
bursting into flames, The Rurtk’s steering gear was soon injured, 
and after receiving a concentrated fire at 4,500—5,500 yards she sank, 
the Japanese saving 608 of her crew. The Gromodot and Rossia fled 
north and escaped severely damaged, after a 2 hours running fight, to 
Vladivostok with half their officers and a quarter of their men killed 
and wounded, 

Casualties—Russian, 1§5 killed, 307 wounded. 

Japanese, 45 killed, 68 wounded. 
COMMAND OF THE SEA. 

The following detail gives the strength of the Russian flest at 
the beginning of the war, and the damages that have been officially 
reported. 

7 Battleships (1 sunk, 1 disarmed, § seriously damaged). 

10 armoured and protected Cruisers (3 sunk, 1 destroyed, 2 
disarmed, 4 seriously damaged). 

to Torpedo boat Destroyers (1 captured, 4 disarmed, 1 blown 
up, 4 damaged). 

12 Torpedo boats (no information) also some 3 or 4 unprotected 
Cruisers and some Gunboats. 

A reinforcing fleet from the Baltic has been reported several times 
as about to start for the seat of war, but at present is still in the 
Baltic. 

The Fapanese fleet atthe beginning of the war consisted of 7 
Battleships, 13 armoured and protected Cruisers, 19 Torpedo-boat 
Destroyers, 60 Torpedo boats, also 14 old armoured ships, and weaker 
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Cruisers, Of the above, 2 Battleships, 2 unprotected Cruisers and 
some Torpedo Craft have been sunk, others have been damaged, 
but evidently not enough to impair their efficiency. 

Admiral Kamimura’s orders throughout the war have been to 
watch with his Squadron the Straits between Japan and Korea, in order 
to prevent any junction between the 2 Russian Squadrons at Port 
Arthur and Vladivostok. He has done so successfully to date. The 
Japanese have therefore Command of the Sea more securely now than 
at any time since the beginning of the war, and the Russians can no 
longer be considered to have a “ Fleet in being” in these waters, 
Up to date (September 3oth) the Japanese are still maintaining all the 
advantages of the situation both on sea and land. Not only have both 
squadrons of the Russian Fleet been heavily defeated with every, 
battleship and cruiser disarmed, seriously damaged, or sunk, but also 
the Japanese Armies in Manchuria remain concentrated for action and 
have been consistently victorious, whereas the Russians have ex. 
perienced nothing but defeat and retreat. It is only at Port Arthur 
that the two forces, besieged and besiegers, seem to be on equal terms. 

However the Japanese victories at and round Liaoyang have not led 
tothe decisive results anticipated, va , the envelopment and annihilae 
tion or capture of the entire Russian forces concentrated at Liaoyang 
under General Kuropatkin, and in consequence the temporary end of 
the war in those parts. Whether these same Russian troops, so often 
defeated, can be brought to stand up resolutely against the Japanese 
again has yet to be seen. The difficult operation of withdrawing from 
action an Army of between 120,000, and 160,000 men, actually in 
contact with a very agressive enemy and of crossing a river (River 
Taitse) in his rear, was carried out successfully by General Kuropatkin, 
though with a loss of over 23,000 men, The Russian Army was 
saved from ruin by the stubborn rear guard action of the Russian 
Rear guard facing the Japanese 2nd and ard Armies south of Liaoyang 
and River Taitse, and by the Russian Flank guard facing General 
Kuroki ngrthof River Taitse. It seems that the Japanese forces 
actually engaged in turning the Russians out of their immensely 
strong entrenched positions at Liaoyang, were indeed numerically 
weaker than the Russians. The objective of the rst, 2nd, and 3rd 
Japanese Armies continues to be the destruction of the Russian Field 
Army, and it remains to be seen how far north they will pursue the 
Russians to effect this. Meanwhile the said Russian Field Army has 
been reinforced by some 30,000 men, drawn from the Vladivostok : 
Garrison and by the daily Troop-train service from Russia. 


This hurried retirement of the Russians and abandonment of 
their advanced base of operations (Liaoyang) was brought about (a) 
by the Japanese victories of Tomucheng, Yushulintzu, and Yangtzu- 
ling (July 30-—31 and August 1) which resulted in the Japanese 
gaining 10 miles in their advance on Liaoyang: (4) by the battle of 
Anping August 26) and action of Ayshanchan (same day), whereby the 
3 Japanese Armies were brought up into line with one another, 
forming a semicircle round and threatening Liaoyang from east, 
south, and west : (c) by the forcing back of the Russians on August 
28th—aoth across the plain south of Liaoyang, on to the Liaoyang de- 
fensive positions : (d) by the fierce battle August 3oth—September 3rd - 
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all along the line, whereby the Russian Right and Centre were forced 
in, the Japanese tst Army having in the meantime (September! and 
2) crossed River Taitse, thus turning the Russian left flank, and 
threatening to cut off the Russian retreat on Mukden. 

It is estimated that some 400,000 men and 1,200 guns, including 
both sides, were in action, and that the losses on these nine or ten 
days amounted to about 23,000 Russians and 17,500 Japanese. The 
Russians managed to accomplish successfully the most dangerous 
operation of retiring northwards acrossthe front of the Japanese 
tst Army, which advanced north-west against the line Lianyang 
Mukden, that being the only possible Russian line of retreat. 

The Russian field Army is now (September 24th) said to be con- 
centrated at and round, or north of, Mukden, whilst the Japanese are 
preparing for their next advance northwards, 

The total casualties of the war to date are estimated to be some- 
what as follows—Russians 70,000 and 131 guns, Japanese 39,000. 

This refers to land operations only, and is exclusive of casualties 
at Port Arthur. 


CALENDAR OF WAR. 


Fanuary §.—Japanese prohibited publication of Military and 
Naval movements. 


February 8.—Japanese landed troops at Chemulpho, Korea. 


THE WAR NOW COMMENCED WITHOUT ANY FORMAL DECLARATION 
OF WAR. 


February 9.—Japanese night torpedo attack on Russian fieet 
at Port Arthur, 3 Russian ships torpedoed. 

Japanese sunk 2 Russian men of war (Variag and Koretts) at 
Chemulpho. 

February 14.—Japanese torpedo attack on Russian fleet at 
Port Arthur. 


February 28.—-First land fight at Ping Yang, Northern Korea 
(a skirmish only). 


Fapanese Bombardments of Port Arthur :— 


February 9. 
March 9. 
March 10. 
March 22, 


Fapanese attempts to block Port Arthur :— 
February 23. 
March 27. 
May 23. 
March 1st—-Transport of Guards and and Division by sea began 


the 12th Division having already occupied Seoul. The above troos 
formed the Japanese rst Army under General Kuroki, Sie 
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May sst—BATTLE OF RIVER YALU, also called the 
BATTLE OF KIULIENCHENG. 


JAPANESE, 
General Kuroki, Imperial Guard Division. 
ist Army and Division. 
(about 58,000 men). 12th Division, 
lot guns, 
RUSSIANS. 


grd Division. 
General Sassulitch } 4 of 6th Division. 
(about 21,000 men). Cavalry Division. 

50 guns, 8 mach. guns. 


The Russians, with about 1o battalions and 42 guns in the firing 
line occupied the western banks of the Rivers Yalu and Ai, from 
Antung northwards, to about Seechong, a position about 11 miles in 
extent, their centre being at Kiuliencheng, and their main reserves, 
5 Battalions and 1 Battery, about 4 miles north-west of Antung. It 
was a very extended position for the force and without depth. 

The Russian position had in front of it the River Yalu from 
Antung to Wiju, and its tributary the River Aifrom Wiju circling 
North West towards Seechong. Each of these rivers had numerous 
tributaries in addition to the main streams, all of which an attacking 
force had to bridge or ford. ' After careful reconnaissances, Japanese 
covering parties established themselves on 2th-28th April on the left 
bank of the River Yalu ; 10 bridges were made, some of them under 
fire, and also pontoon ferries for the artillery. 

On April 3oth the Japanese 12th Division crossed River Yalu 8 
miles up stream from Wiju, and advancing thence north-west, 
established itself on the east bank of River Ai, thus gaining a 
pee equidistant with the Guards and and Divisions from the 

ussian position, but separated temporarily from the rest of the 
Japanese Army by the River Yalu. In the meantime, Japanese gun- 
boats demonstrated against the Russian right at Antung. 

On May 1st the three Japanese Divisions, 12th Division (right 
altack) Guards Division (centre) and Division (left attack) crosved the 
tivers and, supported by an overwhelming artillery fire, drove the 
Russians from their position, the tath Division enveloping the Russian 
left hank. Five Battalions and five Squadrons formed the Japanese 
reserve. A general pursuit followed towards Feng- Hwang Cheng. 
Losses :— 

Japanese.—About goo men. 
Russians.—70 Officers, 2,327 men, 21 guns,.8 maxims, 1,000 
tifles and 35,000 rounds ball ammunition. 
May 6th.—Japanese 1st Army having defeated Russian Army at 
River Yalu, occupied Feng-Hwang-Cheng. 

The Fapanese and Army (General Oku) landed at Pitszewo, 
perils Elliot Islands, about 7§ miles north-east of Port Arthur 
on May 5th and is commanded by General Oku. It consisted of the 
Ist, 3rd and 4th Divisions. 

The Fapanese 3rd Army (General Nodzu) consists of the 5th, and 
toth and landed at Takushau. 
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The Fapanese gth Army (Genetal Nogiy has undertaken the 
attack on Port Arthur, and landed at Talienwan Bay. 
May 26th. BATTLE OF NANSHAN (also called BATTLE 
OF KINCHAU. 
Right—gth Division. 
Centre—t1st Division. 
Left—3rd Division. 


Japanese. 120 guns, 
General Oku 4 gunboats 
(about 40,000 men) in 
6 torpedo Kinchau 


boats { Bay. 


tqath, 16th Regiments 

Russians. of Infantry (=4rds of 

General Stossel, Port Arthur Garrison). 

(8,000 to 10,000 men). | jo _guns,8 mach. guns 
2 Field Batteries. 


U 
( 3rd, 4th, 5th, rath, rgth, 
4 


This remarkable and sanguinary battle was fought by the 
Japanese and 2nd Army to force a way into the Kwantung peninsular 
as to attack Port Arthur. The neck of the Peninsular is about three 
miles across, with the hill of Nanshan in the middle. The Russiass 
facing North, held this strongly fortified position, studded with heavy 
artillery and surrounded by several lines of shelter trenches, below 
which were barbed wire fencesand mines. 

The Japanese commenced their attack at 2-35 a. m. {middle of 
night), and owing to the narrowness of the neck of land, had to oo- 
tract their front to half normal extension. The fourth Division had even 
to stand waiting breast deep in the sea. 

The attack was necessarily frontal, except for :enfilade fire from 
their shipsin Kinchau Bay. Attack after attack failed. The Japanese 
artillery tried in vain to make a practical avenue through the 
obstacles, Finally, after about nine charges and complete failure of the 
centre and left to penetrate the Russian position, the right wing (1h 
Division) forced its way in and the Russians had to retreat, abandoniog 
all their artillery, and with losses as below. Had not the Japanese 
discovered by accident, and cut the electric wires ‘which would hart 
fired the mines, their losses would have been still more enormous. 

This battle is one of the most severe battles of modern ‘times 20d 
is a proof of the splendid fighting qualities of the Japanese soldiers 
(our allies). 

Losses :=— 


- Japanese ~f } ‘Total 4,304. 
: ‘wounded 100 5, 3,355 »» 


Russians, Killed 30 officers and 800 men, 78 guns. 
May 30th.—Japanese, as result of battle of Nanshan, occupicl 
Dalny, capturing much railway rolling stock, 


Killed 33 officers, 716 men 
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‘ May joth—First action at Wafengkau (50 miles north-west of 
Kinchau), This action was apparently fought by a detached force of 
Japanese 2nd Army (strength 8 companies 8 squadrons, and 4 maxim 
guns) to prevent the Russians from interfering with the Japanese 
advance south by Kinchau, 

Losses :-Japanese 63. Russians go. 

The Russians retreated north, 

Fune th —Japanese ist and 3rd Armies drove Russians (strength 
4,000 and 6 guns) towards Kaiping and occupied Siuyen. Sjuyen is 
40 miles from Kaiping, and 45 miles from Haicherg. It controls the 
roads to both and therefore is of great strategic importance, 

Fune w1th,—Russiaa reverse 8 miles South of Niuchang. The 
Japanese being attacked made a false retreat, and then fell on Russian 
flank. Rassian loss 800. 

Fune 14th.—Japanese reported fortifying Feng-Hwang-Cheng 
strongly, Fenog-Hwang-Cheng is on lines of communication of 1st 
Army. 

Hee 15th-~BATITLE OF TELISSU (also*called BATTLE 
OF WAFENKAJD), , 

Japanese and Army, f 3rd, 4th (and probably 6th) Divisions. 

General Oku. Cavalry Brigade. Probably 200 guns, 
Russians. General . 
Stackelberg, (about 32 Battalions. Cavalry Brigade. 98 

35,000 men ) guns, 
he Japanese 2nd Army advanced North on a front of 20 miles 
on June 13th, in 3 columns on either side of the railway, its Cavalry 
heing on extreme right, and on June 14th found the Russians holding 
a defensive position about 8 miles in extent, strongly fortified and 
facing south, astride the railway, about 4 miles south of Telissu, and 
bombarded the position for 2 hours. 

During the night and early the following morning the Japanese 
right and left wings circled round both flanks and_rear of the Russians 
and very nearly surrounded them. The Russians were heavily rein- 
forced by rail and turned Japanese right flank. The Japanese threw 
in all their Reserves and Cavalry on their right (z.e.0n the Russian 
left and rear.) Finally the Russians, who had had to divert their 
Reserves from their leit to their centre, were thoroughly defeated and 
uarrowly escaped annihilation. They lost about 10,oo@ men out of 
about 35,000, 

A Division was ordered out from the 1st Japanese Army to cut 
off their retreat, but just failed to arrive m time to de so. 
noe fficers killed ded 

officers killed 7, woun: 4 
“"Umen killed 210 ‘ of} Total 1,163. 
{about 10,000 (nearly $ of their force) also 14 

guns, 4 colour and 800 prisoners. 

Fune 15th—-Russian Squadron from Vladivostok torpedoed and 
sunk the Japanese transport Hitachi Maru and Izumi Maru.off East 
Coast of Korea, Almost all the Japanese combatants-on-beard refused 
to surrender and went down with their ship fighting. 

_June 2and and 23rd.—ln spite of the 18 merchant ebips sunk by 
the Japanese to block the entrance of Port Arthur ‘Harbour, 6 Russian 
battleships, 5 Cruisers and 14 Destroyers emerged and manceuvred. 
Declining a battle however, they returned and anchored outside the 


Japanese 


Russians 
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harbour, and were attacked at nightfall and all night (8 times) by the 
Japanese torpedo flotillas. Result, at least 3 Russian men of war 
damaged. 

Fune 25th.——2nd Japanese Army captured Kaiping after severe 
fighting. 

Fune 26th.—Japanese began attack on Port Arthur. 

Fune 26th —Japanese extreme right flank, composed of 12th 
Division (1st Army) and a Cavalry Brigade was at Suimatse, probably 
with the object of descending the valley of River Taitse and debouch- 
ing north of Liaoyang. 


SEIZURE of the PASSES through the MOTIENLING range of 
mountains, 

June 26th and ayth—ACTION OF FENSHUILING PASS, 
(Motienling Range). 

Russians. —14 Battalions Infantry, 3 Regiments Cavalry, 30 Guns. 

FJapanese.—Part of 3rd Army. 

Japanese attacked before dawn on 26th, and fought till dusk, 
then bivouacked, and recommenced attack in three columns at mid- 
night. Two of these columns detoured to attack Russian right flank 
and right rear, whilst a reserve detachment routed 2,009 Russian 
Cavalry and Infantry at Winchapentsu. On 27th Artillery duel begao 
5 A.M., Japanese columns converged and captured Pass at 11 a.m. 

Ta afternoon of the same bed the Russians, strength 3 Battalions 
and 16 guns, tried to recapture the Pass but were repulsed. 

Losses :— 

Russians.—88 prisoners and at least go killed. 

Japanese.—180. 

Fune 26th and 27th—ACTION OF TALING PASS. 

Russitans.—5 Battalions and 16 Guns. 

Fapanese.—t Division Infantry, 3 Batteries Artillery, 

Russians defeated. Pass occupied by Japanese. 

Fune 26th and a7th—ACTION OF MOTIENLING PASS. 

Russians defeated, Pass captured by Japanese 2nd Army. 

The front of the 1st and 3rd Armies had now contracted from 60 
to 40 miles, but the total front of the rst, 3rd, and 2nd Armies would 
be about 150 miles. 

Except at Port Arthur, there is now no considerable body of 
Russians south of the line, Kaiping-Siuyen-Fenghwangchen—River 
Yalu. 

June 27th and 29th.—Japanese 1st Army captured all important 
defiles on the two roads from Motienling to Liaoyang. 

Fuly wst and 3rd.—Japanese 1st Army pushed on to immediate 
east of Liaoyang. 

July 4th and 5th.—-Russians (2 Battalions and 50 Cossacks) dur- 
ing fog attacked Japanese to recover Motienling Pass; Russians 
charged three times. 

Losses :—Russians 80. Japanese 43. 

July 6th—Field Marshal Marquis Oyama left Tokio to com- 
mand the Japanese Armies in Manchuria. 

Fuly oth—Japanese 2nd Army (General Oku) after actions from 
6th to gth July occupied Kaiping, driving north about 20,000 Russians: 
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(1 Division and 1 Cavalry Brigade). The Japanese 3rd Army was in 
the vicinity on the Russian left flank, and its presence may have 
accelerated the Russian retirement, but it took no part in the action of 
Kaiping. 

Pyaly oth and roth—Japanese 3rd Army (General Nodzu), ad- 
vancing north-west from Siuyen, fought series of small successful 
actions. 

Fuly roth.—Japanese 2nd and 3rd Armies were concentrating for 
action ona front of 25 miles, #.¢, from a point on railway to miles 
south-west of Tashihchiao, to Tomucheng, within easy supporting 
distance of each other, and within striking distance of the Russian 
army in their front. 

July 13th.—Japanese 2nd Army (General Oku) 50,000 strong, 
reported to be advancing rapidly between Niuchang and Tashihchiao, 

July 17th —BATTLE OF MOTIENLING PASS. 


18 Battalions (9th Division and 2 Battalions), 
also enumerated as 2 Divisions drawn from 
grd, 6th, and gth Divisions, 

Some guns, 


1 Brigade infantry and 1 Battalion (of and Divi- 
Japanese | sion 1st Army ) 


Russians. 
General Keller, 
20,000 men. 


Losses :— 
Russians ... about 2,000. 
Japanese ... 43 killed, 256 wounded. 


Fuly 18th and roth —BATTLE OF HSIHOYEN, (also called 
BATTLE OF KIAOTUNG, and BATTLE OF CHANTAU), (on 
Moticning—Liaoyang Road). 


7 Battalions Infantry, (34th and 36th Regiments.) 
Russians,4 1 Regiment Cavalry. 
32 Guns, 


Japanese—1 2th Division (1st Army). 


The Russians had here some of the roth Army Corps from 
Russia and occupied a strong entrenched and elevated position their 
left flank resting on River Chi, and their right flank on a precipi- 
tous hill. After two days’ fighting, the Japanese by frontal and flank 
attacks drove the Russians from the position, with losses as stated 
below. To turn the Russian right flank, a Japanese column made a 
turning movement of 16 miles over precipitous country in great heat. 
In this action, the Japanese used much more extended formations than 
they had hitherto done, 


Losses :—= 
Russians eee over 1,000, 47 prisoners, 131 killed, 
Japanese es 72 killed, 551 wounded. 


The control of River Taitse valley fell to the Japanese as the 
result of this battle. 

July agrd and 2th, BATTLE OF TASHIHCHIAO. (4 
miles south of Tachihchiao) Tashihchiao is midway between Kaip- 
ing and Haicheng. 
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fist, and, oth and gsth Divisions with 
part of Siberian Reserves, totalag 
about 


Russtans, 48 Battalions. 


General Zarubaieff, | 


about 60,000 men, 50 Squadrons. 


105 Guns. 
Japanese. 
and Army. 4 Divisions Infantry, overwhelming 
General Oku, force of Artillery, 


about 60,000 men. 

The Russians occupied an entrenched position of 35 miles in 
extent from east to west, (Erhlauhotza to Niushinhan) of which 10 
miles had been strongly entrenched, with their Cavalry on their right, 
and their Artillery on 4 commanding heights. Tapipgling was the 
key of the position and commanded all the vicinity. 

On July 23rd, the Japanese who formed for attack on a line about 
23 miles in extent, (Hsiatangchih to Hwangliangtiu) drove in the 
Russian outposts, and on July 24th the majo attack against the 
Russian left defence began at 9 A.M., but was driven back by a 
counter attack and had to come to astandstifl till nightfall, the 
ground being unfavourable to the Japanese Artillery. At 10 P.M, the 
Japanese carried the rst position (left defence) of the Russians, and 
their and position at 3 A.M. The Russians, their left being defeated 
and their right consequently en (air retired, and the Japanese 
pursued them through and to the north of Tashihchiao. 

The chief feature of this battle was the night attack on a large 
scale, especially round the fortifications on Tapingling (on Russiao 
left), which was the key of the position, and 3 miles from Tashihchiao. 
The Japanese 3rd Army (General Nodzu) was in the vicinity on the 
Russian left flank, but took no part in the battle. 

The loss of this battle forced the Russians te withdraw from 
Niuchang and Yingkow (the port of Niuchang 30 miles from Niuch- 
ang), thus giving the Japanese an advanced base of operations both 
on the sea and on the line of railway. 


Losseso~m 
Russians ees. OVEF 2,900. 
Japanese eo» 147 killed, 925 wounded, 


Fuly a5tk.—Japanese occupied Niuchang and Yingkow, 
Fuly 28th.— Artillery duel at Haicheng 
Fuly goth and 31st. BATTLE OF TOMUCH ENG-—( = Simu- 


cheng). 
15 miles south-east of Haicheng. 
Russians, 5th Siberian Division. 
Alexeieff. 1 other Division. 


about 75,000 men. {7 batteries (60 guns.) 
‘apanese ; 
és <P: al Nodzu. { Part of 3rd Army. 

The Russians eccupied a strongly entrenched position extending 
from Hungyaoling to Sanchiaoshan, which had been Prepared for 
months. Commencing on 3oth July, the battle continued all next 
day (31st July), The Japanese main attack was made by their left, 
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against the Russians right. Both sides being heavily reinforced, the 
Russian right at 5-30 P.M. made a strong counter attack supe 
ported by Artillery, but was repulsed. Finally, the Japanese left 
penetrated the Russian position and threatened the rear of the 
Russian main body, causing the Russian to retreat at night-fall 
northwards on Haicheng. 
Losses i~= 
Russians es 29 officers and over 1,000 men, and 6 guns, 
Japanese ws killed 194, wounded 666. 

GFuly grst and August ist, (a2) BATTLE OF YUSHUL- 
INTZU (4 miles west of Hsihoyen and 25 miles from Liaoyang). 

1 Brigade gth Division. 

«4 Main part of 31st and 35th Divisions. 
4 Batteries, 
Japanese ewe Part of rst Army. 

The Japanese attacked all 30th July and drove in both flanks of 
the Russians ; resuming the attack on August ist at daybreak, the 
routed the Russians at noon, and pursued them 4 miles weatwunte 
towards Anping. 

At Pyrenling, 5 miles south of Yushulintzu, 3 Japanese regi- 
ments and 4 guns enfiladed the whole Russian line at 200—1,000 


yards, ; 
(4) BATTLE OF YANGTZULING.—(6 miles west of Moti- 
enling, and 25 miles from Liaoyang), 
12 Divisions, (3rd and 6th Divisions and 


Russians 


1 Brigade of oth Division). 
4 Batteries Artillery, 
Japanese we Part of 1st Army. 

The Japanese attacked all 3oth July, and carried enemy's princi- 
pal position, but only at8 A.M.on August 1st, were the Russians 
completely routed. In these two actions, the whole of the roth 
Army Corps, half the 17th Army Corps and two Divisions of east 
Siberian troops were defeated, thus all the Russian troops had now 
experienced the demoralisation of defeat. ResultJapanese gained 
1o miles in their advance towards Liaoyang. 

In these actions, the Japanese could find no suitable positions for 
their Artillery. ‘Temperature 100 Fahrenheit, 

Losses in above two bases od Se 

; at least 2,000, also 8 officers, 
Russians ae { 260 men and 2 guns captured. 
Japanese ws» 946 including 40 officers. 

August 2.—Russian evacuated Haicheng, as result of the actions 
of joth, 31st July and rst August, and retired to Anshanshan. 

August 10-—Japanese tst Army attempted and failed to cross 
River Taitse at Penhsihu and Micha. 

Reported that 30,000 to 50,000 Russians under General Lines 
vitch are ordered to move from Vladivostok to join General Kuropat- 
kin’s field army. ; 

., August 11.——-Japanese tst Army reported to be bridging River 
Taitse at Penhsihu and Micha. 
Esiimate of Rival Forces in Manchuria on 16th August =m 
Russian Field army ,.. 132,000 men, and over 400 guns, 
Japanese see 220,000 men, and 600 guns, 


[38UST] 


Russians 
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Estimate of losses up to 16th August— 

32,500 killed and wounded. 

***'U 113 guns, and 18 maxims captured. 
Japanese + 1,200 men, 

August 21-—Russians report that 30,000 Japanese with 200 guns 
are moving north in two columns from Yinkow towards Haicheng, 
and athird column moving north on west of Railway. 

August 24.—~1st Japanese Army (General Kuroki) resumed gen- 
eral advance. 2nd and ci Japanese Armies also continuously engaged, 
fighting their way northwards about 23 miles south and south east 
of Liaoyang. ae 

August 2§, 26, 27. BATTLE OF ANPING and ACTION 
OF ANSHANCHAN. 

At Anping the Russians, strength about 13 Divisions (65 Battalions 
and 120 guns), occupied strong position on steep mountain ranges, 
23 miles south-east of Liaoyang. On August asththe Japanese ist 
Army (General Kuroki) divided into 3 columns, commenced its attack, 
capturing by bayonet charges at night, the centre of the Russian posi- 
tion. On August 26th the Japanese resumed the attack and at night 
carried the enemy’s left, capturing 8 guns. On August 27th the Japa- 
nese had driven the Russians entirely out of the position. 

At Anshanshan the Russians evacuated their position after one 
day’s fighting, owing to the Japanese advance on the east, being pur- 
sued by the Japanese 2nd Army, and losing 300 men and 8 guns. 

- Losses :— 

Japanese 1st Army, 24—28 August 2,225 men. 

Russians reported to be 1450 men and 16 guns, 
BATTLE OF LIAOYANG. 
{ About 184 Battalions Infantry. 


Russians 


Russians 
(General Kuropatkin). i se posits Cavalry 
Right rst Army {General Kuroki), 
(Field erie ama conte 3rd _,, (General Nodeu)) 
tela Marshal 322) (Left 2nd yy, + (General Oku). 

August 28—September 3.—Liaoyang, until the recent defeat of the 
Russians, was the main base of the Russian Manchurian Army, a 
depot for all military stores, and a fortified position of extreme 
importance to the Russians. The town has a population of 80000 
inhabitants, and is surrounded by a wall1s feet thick. The River 
Taitse, 200—250 yards wide with high banks, flows east to west, just 
north of the town, the railway crossing the river almost at right angles 
and running approximately north to Mukden and South to Port Arthur. 
It is also the junction of the Pekin and Mukden roads. 

The Russian Army was almost entirely concentrated at and about 
Liaoyang, and disposed in a semi-circle 12 to 20 miles distant from 
the town, its line parallel to, and at a distance of 3 or 4 miles from the 
Japanese front. Its southern advanced post at Anshanshan and east- 
ern advanced post at Lantzushan, were apparently held in 
strength. The Liaoyang fortified camp formed the centre of the Rus- 
sian position and protected both the railway and road bridges over 
River Taitse and also the military pontoon bridges which had been 
constructed. The dispositions of the Russians at Liaoyang thus formed 
a Bridge Head, securing their line of retreat across the river, their 
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flanks resting on the river, some 7 miles above and 15 miles below 
Liaoyang. 

he Japanese 3 Armies had, as has been shown, assumed a concen- 
tric offensive, advancing from the east, south-east, south and south- 
west, and on August 24, 2§, 26 and 27 had forced back the Russians 
from Anping and Anshanchan. On August 28th the Russians, fighting 
Infantry and Artillery rearguard actions, retired northwards across the 
plain south of Liaoyang, finally taking up a position extending east 
and west from a point 6 miles south of Liaoyang. On August 29th the 
fighting was cautious and restrained, the Japanese 1st army occupying 
a position 9 miles south-east of Liaoyang on left bank of River Taitse. 
On August 3oth the general attack began all along the line and conti- 
nued till September 3rd. Some 400,000 men and about 1,200 guns, 
including both sides, are reported to have been engaged, the main 
Japanese attack being directed against the Russian right and centre, #.e., 
from the south-west and south. Fighting was temporarily suspended 
at midnight on 31st August, and General Kuropatkin is stated to have 
then ordered retirement on the main works round Liaoyang, owing to 
the report that the Japanese 1st Army was preparing to cross River 
Taitse at dawn. On September 1st the Japanese 2nd Army made a 
fierce and daring assault against the Russian right, causing its retreat 
with the Japanese in pursuit, On September 2nd the Japanese 2nd 
Army began pressing the Russians towards River Taitse, and the re- 
treat of the Russians right and centre involved the whole Russian 
Army inthe retreat north across the river. On the same day (Sep» 
tember and) the whole of the Japanese 1st Army crossed River Taitse 
(1 mixed Division crossed on rst September) and marct:i..g north-west, 
forced back the Russian Force under General Orloff which had ad. 
vanced from Yentai to attack it. On September 3rd and 4th a furious 
attack on the Russians was delivered by the Japanese ist Army 
(General Kuroki), and on September 4th the Japanese occupied Liao- 


ig. 
Losses during above operations round Liaoyang. 
(over 23,000 men, 3,588 rifles, 1,638,730 
| rounds ball ammunition, 10,056 shells, 1,269 
Russias. ammunition carts, 6,400 great coats, and 
quantities of entrenching tools, provisions, 
materials for light railways, etc. 
{ sst Army 4,866 men, 
and ,, 7,681 yy 
3rd, 4,992 w 
Japanese. ad : ee 
Total 17,539 men including 136 offi- 
: cers killed and 464 officers wounded. 

September 5.—Heavy fighting reported north-east of Yentai, the 
Japanese pressing north along ridges east of railway, and shelling the 
Russians in their retreat on Mukden. 

September 7.~—Russians report their Army concentrated round 
Mukden. : 

September 17.—Japanese 3 Armies reported to be advancing towards. 
Mukden from east, south-east, and south-west, the outposts engaged 
ao miles south-east of Mukden. 

September 25.—-Russian Field Army divided intotwo Armies under 
commands of (1) General Kuropatkin, (2) General Gripenberg. 

September 25.—Circum-Baikal railway opened, 
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AMELIORATION OF THE CONDITIONS APPLYING TO 
NATIVE SOLDIERS DISCHARGED ON ACCOUNT OF 
MEDICAL UNFITNESS. 


By LigUrenANT-COLONEL V. B. Fane, D.A.A.G., Derayat District. 


Army Regulations, India, Volume I, Part II, paragraph 523° 
does not seem to have been as yet realised by the Native Army 
generally. This paragraph lays down very clearly that men enlist- 
ed after the 30th November 1886, must serve for 21 years before 
getting a pension. So that a man broken down in health by service, 
a man who has done good service but by physical unfitness, caused 
by the service, becomes an encumbrance to his corps and whose dis 
charge becomes an absolute necessity for the good of his corps 
and the Army generally, loses all his service and only gets a gratui- 
ty on discharge, which varies from 3 months pay to 12 months pay. 
this tomy mind isa very serious condition of affairs tending as it 
does to make the Army unpopular. 

It is well known what a pension means to any native. His one 
object in life is to get into the “Sirkar’s” service and earn a pen- 
sion. It is also well known what large numbers of menremain strong 
and robust up to 16,17, 18 and tg or even 20, years service and ther 
all of a sudden become prematurally old men and utterly broken down, 
and in that condition become perfectly useless as soldiers. 

It is very hard on such men to turn them adrift in this broken- 
down-in-health condition with merely a gratuity. Some Command- 
ing Officers would, I feel sure, stretch a point and try and keep on these 
men so agé to enable them to earn their pension, and from a charite 
ble point of view no doubt this would be right, but, froma service 
point, utterly wrong. No doubt too in the past, Commanding 
Officers have got rid of men by a mixed board of latterly under 
I, A. W. 4 (4). Men whom they wished to get rid of, men who wanted 
to go off, real shirkers out of whom no work could be got, and no 
doubt abuses did creep in in certain cases, but the majority were fair 
and square enough. Now we will take two or three typical cases 
as examples. A man say of 18 or 19 years service becomes utterly 
broken down: what happens? He goes and gets a gratuity of 1 
months, pay=Rs, 108, 

Another case of aman of 14 years’ service who also becomes 
broken down ; he gets 6 months=Rs. 54. Not much of a sum of money 
wherewith to reward a man for his services. In a very few years this 
money is spent and he has to live as best he can, and must curse 
the day he ever took service under the “ Sirkar ” as a young maa, 
and will do his best to dissuade all the, young men of his village from 
enlisting in the Army, : 

Now I would propose a scale of pensions to meet the circumstans 
ces first of all premising that a man who has done good service for 1§ 
years is deserving of some small reward, en 


The scale I would propose is as follows :— 


Rs. a pp 

After 15 years ow ow ae 200 
n 86 at or ~ oo 240 

» 7 ” o- oo ove 280 

on «68 ry ; ooo oo oe 218 0 

a ae ” ~~ 300 

»n 0 2 ~ one we 380 

ee | ieee ow on os 400 


Let us suppose a man of 9% years’ service who has earned his 
pension of Rs. 4 is over 40 years of age and lives for 20 years. During 
these 30 years he would draw from Government 20x 48=Rs. 960. 
Now take the case of aman of 85 years service, granted Rs, ¢ 
a month, we will assume that he lives for 26 years. He would 
draw 26 x 24=Rs. 624, as it is he would have drawn Rs. 108 gratuity, 
so he only costs Government 624—108=Rs. 516, and this spread over 
26 years at the rate of Rs. 24 a year, or about £ 1-12-0 a year 
is surely not a large sum to spend ona man who has given 15 years’ 
faithful service to his country, and when I make my calculations on 
26 years of life, Ithink I am taking an extreme case. If one puts 
the life at17 or 18 years as an average, one would be well within the 
mark, 

Again; a man of 15 years’ service gets the same gratuity as a 
man of 20 years. Anda man of between to and 15 years’ service 
gets Rs. 54 where as a man of 20 years’ only gets Rs. 108. So suppos- 
ing a man of say 11 years’ service goes, he gets Rs, 54, whilst a man of 
go years, or 9 years more service, gets only Rs. 108. To put it in 
figures, a man of 20 years’ gets a gratuity of 8 annas a month extra for 
his additional 9 years service. 

I think enough has been said to show what a serious question 
this is, and how important it is that the matter should be taken up by 
Government. 
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A SYSTEM FOR THE TRAINING OF SCOUTS FOR HILL 
? WARFARE. 


BY LIEUTENANT R. D. ALEXANDER, 
and Battalion, 3rd Gurkha Rifles. 


In dealing with the subject of the Training of Scouts for Hill 
Warfare, it may not be amiss to treat first with the qualities necessary 
for, and the work expected of, a Scout in hill warfare. 

With regard to the type of man required, it is impossible to lay 
down any hard and fast rule, as each man varies according to his class, 
and no two classes entirely resemble each other. The natural hunter 
or wild trans-border tribesman is undoubtedly the best material, It 
was for the training of one of these classes that this system was 
devised, and for this reason no great stress is laid on teaching the 
taking of cover, such men being naturally adepts at the game. In 
any case the system may be said to apply to all classes, as the soldier 
is now-a-days trained in skirmishing, and the taking of cover almost 
from enlistment. Further training in these subjects should therefore 
be unnecessary. 

Duties of Scouts. 


The duties of Scouts in hill warfare against a civilised power 
differ materially from those required in warfare against savage tribes. 
In civilised hill warfare Scouts would necessarily take the place of 

‘ a cavalry screen, and would as such, work 
Duties of Scouts. days a head of the main body 

This is impossible in ‘‘ savage warfare.” And it is with “ savage 
warfare” that this article deals. 

The duties of Scouts under this condition may therefore be sum- 
med up under five headings as follows :— 

(a) To gain information. 

(8) To protect the main body (prevent the enemy gaining im 
formation). 

(c) To cover the retreat of slower moving bodies. 

(d) To seize important positions ia quicker times than ordi- 
nary troops. 

(e) To keep down sniping. 

The duties of ground Scouts are important, but they are not hard 
to teach. Ground Scouts should be entirely separate from the bill 
Scouts of a regiment. 

The name “Ground Scout” explains itself; they are merely men 

Ground Scouts. trained to show the way over difficult 
ground. It is not proposed to deal with 
Ground Scouts or their training in this article. 
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Qualities necessary to a Scout. 


Having noted the duties of the Scout, it is now necessary to consi- 
der the qualities he should possess. He 
should be at least a marksman ; he must 
be hardy, young and active; but above all he must be intelligent. 
Throughout the Indian Army men can be chosen, whose marksmanship 
and physique leave little to be desired, but in intelligence and quickness 
of mind they are often sadly deficient. It is therefore necessary to 
bring out and strengthen the mental abilities of the men and at the 
same time to bring their physical qualities to the highest pitch of 
excellence, Ne dea See 
Before going into the system of training, it is perhaps necessary 
to say a few words about the organisation of the hill Scouts of a 
regiment. 


Qualities necessary to a Scout - 


Organisation. 


The best system is to select two men from each section and one 
non-commissioned officer from each company, One senior non-com- 
missioned officer, or uative officer, should be selected to. act as head 
of the Scouts, ; 

A British officer should of course be told off to command the 
whole. This officer is hereafter called—‘ The Scouts Officer. ” 
The two men selected from each section should form a pair; two 
pairs a group; two groups a section, The two pairs from the 
right and left half companies of each Company should form two groups. 
A Section of eight men is thus formed from each Company. The 
advantage of this system is, that the Scouts can work in lines of 
sections, groups, or pairs according to the nature of the work, or the 
formation necessitated by the lie of the ground. 

Scouts should never on any account work singly: pairs should 
therefore never separate, 

Before commencing the course of training it isa good thing for the 
“ Scouts Officer” to put his men through their annual course of mus- 
ketry. By this means he gets, or should get, to know each man’s 
temperament and peculiarities,—acknowledge, which is invaluable to 
him afterwards, 

The “Scouts Officer’ should be personally responsible for every 
man under him—for his health, conduct and training. He should be 

Scouts Ofcat answerable to no one but his Commanding 
y ‘ Officer and should not be interfered with 
by any one, except by the Commanding Officer’s express order. 

It is, to be remembered that in time of war the lives of all may. be 
dependent on the proper working of the Scouts, and it is only by entire 
confidence being placed in the “Scouts Officer’ that he, in his turn, 
is able to expect and receive from those under him implicit faith and 
obedience at all times and under all circumstances. . 
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System of Training. 


For the sake of clearness the different stages of training are 
written down and numbered. The various exercises are grouped in 
classes and are so arranged that the most difficult come last. Thus 
of 2,3 and 4; 4 is obviously the most difficult: 6 is harder than 5: 
and 13 is the hardest of all. 

The exercises are as follows :— 

(1) Transmission of verbal orders and reports. 

(2) Moving across country and reporting on exposed men. 

(3) Moving across country and reporting on men partially coae 
cealed, 

(4) Moving across country and reporting on concealed enemies. 

(5) Acting as rear-guard of a force retiring. 

(6) Seizing positions in the quickest time possible. 

(7) Keeping down sniping ; pickets ; bivouacs and camp defence 


generally. 
(8) 
3} 1,2,3 and 4 practised by night. 
(11) 


(t2) Training of non-commissioned officers in recognising and 
reporting on positions from which a covering fire may be 
obtained. ae 

(13) Reconnaissance. 

It will only be_ necessary toturn back to the paragraph detailing 
the duties of the Scouts to see that exercises 2, 3, 4.9, 10, 11 and 13 
give instruction in the first two duties (2 and 4), Exercises § and 6 
teach the duties of ¢ and d ; exercise 7 gives practice for e. 

The various exercise will now be described each under its own 
heading. 

(1) Transmission of verbal orders and reports. 

This exercise, though one of the simplest for the men to understand, 
is perhaps one of the most difficult to carry out with entirely satis- 
factory results. To perceive this it is only necessaty to form your 
men in a circle with say, ten paces interval. Give some simple order, 
such as an order for next days parade. By the time the order has 
passed through the 64 men it will have been entirely distorted. 

It is a good thing to make each non-commissioned officer write 
down the order as the last man of his 
section repeats it to him. It will be 
interesting to note the gradual change ia’ 
the wording, until a totally different meaning is conveyed. 

The practical usefulness of correct transmission is apparent ; by this 
means whispered orders may be,passed at night; correct information 
transmitted by day. 


Transmission of verbal orders 
and reports. 
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The exercise has another very great though not so apparent an im- 
portance. It is an exercise for the mind. From a simple sentence 
at first, long and involved sentences may be given, Names, numbers, 
places, entirely unknown to the soldier, may be mentioned. Each 
man has to think : he has to use his brain ; and to make him think for 
himself and use his brain is the great aim and object of this system. 

This exercise should be practised every day on the parade ground 
for the first week. After that it should be practised frequently. It 
is not necessary to have parades especially for it. It can be practised 
anywhere and at any time, and when so practised it is probably even 
more beneficial. 


(2) Moving across country and reporting on men exposed. 


This is a very simple exercise, but its object is to make the men 
give concise and accurate reports, 

The method of practice is to send men on ahead, telling them to 
collect in groups: some sitting ; some standing or lying ; make them 
dress in different coloured clothes and not in khaki uniform. 

The remaining men are then sent out to search for them. 

The reports come in aimost immediately. 

“] have seen the enemy, Sahib.” says one. 

“How many?” ‘ Many” he answers. 

“ Where were they?” you ask. 

“ Over there on the hill”, he answers, taking in the whole of the 
horizon and every hill as far as the snows, in one comprehensive 
sweep of his arm. 

Now this is exactly what you wanted and expected, and this is 
the one and only way of showing him how useless such a report is. 
He knew he had something easy to do; he thought he had done rather 
well; he finds he has done very badly. He does not quite know why, 
but is anxious and willing to learn. That is the moment to explain 
to him exactly what he should have done, and it is then that the teach- 
ing will sink in. Another man comes to you, the report is just the same; 
then another and another until nearly all have come, and all are thus 
shown the correct way. 

It may be slow and wearisome, but it will save hours of worry and 
theoretic platitudes afterwards, Theory 
is all very well with a trained mind, but 
it should be remembered that the native 
isa child in mind. Theory may interest him forthe moment, but it 
has no lasting effect. It is the hard unanswerable fact that appeals 
tohim. Stick to facts and you will get a good sound trained man ; 
try theory, and you will puff him like some gaudy toy balloon which 
bursts at the first contact with anything that may hurt it ! 

After a week’s report, the Scout’s report should run something like 
this: “ I saw five men on our right front in the dip between those two 
high peaks about 20 yards to our right of those big stones. One was 
standing ; two were sitting ; two were lying. The man standing had 
a black coat and white trousers. The men sitting’ were in green ; the 
men lying were in drab. [| think one of the men sitting had no boots.” 


Moving across country and 
reporting on exposed men. 
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You ask him why he thinks so: |‘ Because, Sahib, he looked as if he 
were taking a thorn out of the sole of his foot ”. 

Now some people would say: ‘ Any fool could have seen that ; 
what is the good of allthis rot.” Of course any fool could have seen it, 
but it is the exactitude and correctness of the report that is aimed 
at, and it is only by constant, and at first simple, practices that it can 
be attained, : 


(3) ~(4) Moving across country and reporting on men partially 
or wholly concealed. 


These practices are merely practice No. 2 carried out under harder 
(3) Moving across country and conditions. 
reporting on men partially con- Field signals should be frequently 
cealed. used and semaphor signalling should be 
practised if possible. 
Service conditions should be gradually introduced. Reports 
(4) Moving across country and should be taken from the men acting as 
feporting on concealedenemies. enemy, since the Scouts can thus be 
trained for attack and defence simultaneously. The reports are also 
very useful in enabling the instructor.to check any instances of 
unnecessary exposure or slackness that are thus brought to his 
notice. 


(5) Acting as rear-gaurd toa force retiring. 


(6) Setsing positions in quicker time than can be expected of 
ordinary troops. 


These practices are almost entirely tests of physical powers, and 
(g) Rear-guards. are carried out in accordance with the 
(6) Seising positions in quicker principles of frontier warfare and skir- 
time then can be expected of mishing generally. When practising (5), 
ordinary troops. however, great stress should be laid on 
practising the removal of wounded men. During a retirement, when 
It is impossible to leave the wounded, one casualty may result in five 
or six. 

It is therefore absolutely necessary that the wounded should be 
picked up and be carried off in the quickest time possible. One of the 
many methods of removing wounded men should be adopted and stuck 
to, 

Every man should know it thoroughly, and practise it often; on 
service this knowledge will be of the very greatest importance. 


(7) Keeping down sniping: pickets, bivouacs and camp defence. 


These practises are carried out in accordance with “Combined 

(7) Keeping down sniping: Training” and “ Frontier Warfare.” All 
pickets, bivouacs, camp delence men should be made to understand the 
generally necessity of changing the position of a 
bivouac after dark when a small force is bivouacing. This change of 
position is often of vital importance, 
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(8), (9), (to), (11) Night practices, 


It is of course very important to train the Scout’s eyes and ears to 

; night work, but night work is attended 

Oye co» (40), (11) Night’ with such dangers that it cannot be 

u : practised often. Moving off the roads 

even in cantonments, is very hazardous, On a bright moonlight night 

there is little or no difficulty, but then the usefulness of the work is al- 
most entirely done away with. 

Transmission of verbal orders and reports can and should be fre- 

quently practised. 


(12) Training of non-commissioned oficers tn recognising and report- 
tng on posttions from which covering fire may be obtained. 
Training non-commissioned officers to recognise positions from 

(a) Training of mon comanlesion which covering fire may be obtained is 

ny sition: 3 : 
from whicha corsting ie maybe ety simple. Once they grasp tht idea, 
obtained. it is only a matter of patience and con- 
stant repetition. : 


(13) Reconnaissance. 


Reconnaissance is the last stage. Hardly any non-commissioned 
officers or men can ever become proficient in this duty. The points 
of the compass, the use of scales, the system of contours, all present 
almost insuperable difficulties. When one thinks that British officers 
themselves have often very vague notions on the subject, it is not to 
be wondered at that the native soldier finds his task a hard one. Of 
course men trained as Surveyors are 
almost perfect, and it is perhaps best, 
if you have one in the regiment, to leave this part of the training to 
bim under supervision. : 

Rough maps are better than none at all and these may be arrived 
at. 

The native can very often describe the position of a “kill” by 
a rough map on the sand, and by beginning with something of this 
sort, it is possible to arrive at a fairly satisfactory result. The method 
would be something like this. Get on to the parade ground or some 
open space. Make a mark and call it the mess, then another and call 
it the parade ground. Ask the men how the road from the mess to 
the parade ground goes. They will be able to tell you how and where 
it bends. According to their directions draw it out on the ground, 
asking them the relative size of each bend. Be careful to show the 
relative size onthe ground. By this means they will get an insight 
into the method of map making. 


Reconnaissance. 


Training of Section Commanders and Non-Commisstoned Officers 
during the foregoing practices. 


It is now necessary to consider in what points the non-commise 
sioned officers should be specially trained. During all the foregoing 
practices the non-commissioned officers should have books provided 
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with black copying paper. All reports should be made to the Section 
Commander, who enters them in his bo-k, 
Training of Section Comman- using the copying paper. The Section 
ders and Non-Commissioned Off- Commander will then send the man re- 
See during the foregoing practi- porting, to the Scouts Officer with the 
written message. The Scouts Officer will 
hear the man's verbal report and check it by the written one. The Sec- 
tion Commander is thus made responsible for all reports. In cases, 
where the distance is too great for the men to report to their non-com- 
missioned officer, their group leader should first hear the report. At 
first Section Commanders should send in all reports, but after a little 
while they should be allowed to use their own discretion. They should, 
however, always write down the men’s reports, together with the name 
of the reporter; by this means the instructor can very soon tell if all 
the men are doing their fair share of work. 

The wasters should be immediately returned to the ranks. One 
of the greatest difficulties the instructor will have to overcome, is to 
teach his non-commissioned officers to supervise closely without ua- 
necessary interference. In work like scouting, the men are scattered 
at wide intervals over a broken and irregular country, and nothing is 
more casy for a man than to lie down and smoke behind a rock or 
bush as long as he pleases. If the men are nagged at and _ interfered 
with unnecessarily, they are very likely to do this on the first oppor- 

Training of Section Comman- tunity. Let the non-commissioned 
ders and Non-Commissioned Office officers be taught to keep a very firm, 
ers during the foregoing practices. byt at the same time a very light, hand 
ontheir men. Letthem know that they will be backed up on ail 
occasions, and in a very short time all trouble and worry will be re- 
duced to a minimum, 

There is another very great difficulty, and that is to teach the 
non-commissioned officers to recognise the difference between 
scouting and skirmishing. For some reason, unknown to the writer, 
this difference is very hard for them to understand. It is thercfore 
necessary to avoid all field day or parade orders as much as possible. 
If the section commander gives the fatal order; ‘‘From the right or 
left to paces extend’; the men will at once fall into skirmishing 
methods and start sharp-shooting and fighting generally. When an 
advance is ordered, let the section commander be told as clearly and 
as shortly as possible the following points :— 

(a) The amount of front he has to search, indicated whenever 
possible by natural objects, 

(4) The formation he is to adopt, #.e., lines of groups or pairs. 

(c) The position of the Scouts Officer. 

(d) What sections are on his right and left. 

(e) The supposed position of the enemy. 

(/) The place of rendezvous or the place he is to halt at, te, a 
ridge, or stream, or some well-defined feature, where a halt 
may be necessary to reform or re-establish communication. 

When the section commander has fully understood these points, 
he should explain them to his men, 
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After this, all that is necessary for him to do is to order one group 
Points the Section Commander to the right and one to the left in the 
explains to the men. formation ordered and give the signal to 
advance. When the Scouts are properly trained, they will divide the 
ground between them. Everything should be worked smoothly and 
quietly without any noisy whistling or shouting of orders. 
In brief, the Section Commander has to explain to his men the 
following points :— 


(2) As above, 


(f) J 
(g) Which group is to go on the right, which on the left. 
(4) His own position. 


Formations adopted. 


Before concluding this article it may not be amiss toconsider the 
formations in which Scouts should move ; of course the forma- 
tions vary according to the nature of the ground and the amount of 
front the Scouts have to cover. But the consideration which is of the 
greatest importance is that of the means of communication laterally 
and from front to rear. If this communication has to be carried 
on by the Scouts alone without any assistance from signallers, then 
lines of groups and pairs seem the best formations. A fancy sketch 
is appended showing the 64 scouts covering a front of 4 miles with 
a depth of 3 miles. 

The formation is supposed to be governed by the following 
suppositions :— 

(1) The enemy are in very small numbers only and no serious 
resistance is expected. Nature of the country open. 

(2) Signallers are for some reason unavailable. 

(3) The main body is advancing along the road. 

With these suppositions it is necessary to adopt some formation 
that will afford easy communication from flank to flank and from 
front to rear. 

In the sketch, A, etc., stands for A section in the front line; 
similarly A? and A® represent the same section inthe second and 
third lines. ‘The three lines are composed of— 

1st line groups, 

. and line pairs, 

3rd line pairs. 

For example, let it be imagined that the men at A have news of 
Instance of how communica. such importance that all the Scouts and 
tion should be kept up. the officer commanding advance guard 
should know it. It would be transmitted in the following way :—A 
man from A tells B, B have their Section Commander with them. 
He enters it in his book and sends one of his men with the message 
toC, The man from B repeats the message verbally and gives the 
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written message to G, who similarly transmit it to D. D Section 
Commander takes it down and sends on B’s copy to the Scouts Officer. 
The Scouts Officer sends one of his orderlies with the message to D’*, 
The orderly waits at D®. D* goes to D? and waits. D® goes to 
advance guard. The other man at D? and D® tells C* and E* ; C4 and 
E?, respectively. Meanwhile E is informed by another orderly. They 
pass to F, G and H. 

D® comes back and gives the note to D?, D? to the orderly, any 
message from the advance guard can be transmitted laterally in the 
same manner. 

The advantage of this method is that no man has to run more 
than 2 miles. The orderly, D? and D> 
run 2 miles only, having a rest in 
between, The whole message should go and come back the 8 miles in 
about one and a haif hours, allowing for all delay.in writing and receiv- 
ing the message. Tired men who have been scaling hills since day- 
break cannot be expected to rus Jong distanc’s with any great speed ! 
In such cases it is the distance that kills. If one man had come from 
A (2 miles) and another had to go to the advance guard, and_back 
(6 miles), the message, allowing as above for all delays, would take 
at least two hours 

It may safely be assumed that the shorter the distance each man 
goes, the quicker goes the message. 

With men thoroughly trained in transmission, mistakes should be 
very few or none at all, 


Advantages of this method. 


Summary. 


A short summary of the chief points to be noticed may not be 
amiss, They are only five, but they are as it were the five ingredients 
which go to make up the whole essence of the training. They are— 

(a) Get at the men’s brains and make them think and reason 
for themselves. 

(4) At first nothing is too simple. It serves to give them 
confidence, ; 

(c) Stick to facts and steer clear of theory. 

(d) Never attempt anything hard until the more simple is 
thoroughly mastered. 

{e, Have patience ; chide little; encourage much ; above all 
never ridicule. Be gentle with all mistakes arising 
from a lack of intelligence ; it is impossible to be too 
severe with faults arising out of indolence. 

In conclusion, a word about Scouts in general. There is a nataral 
tendency among officers in command of troops on field days, and 
presumably also on active service, to over-work their Scouts. Scouts 
are but human, even if rather harder and fitter than the rest of the 
rank and file. It should always be remembered that Scouts have the 
hardest and most arduous duty. Scouting first and attacking after- 
wards sound very fine, but it isa physical impossibility to do both 
properly. When the enemy is located, let the Scouts form up behind 
the attacking troops and rest. 
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If they are wanted for a dash, let them be kept for it. No one 
gallops a horse a ten-mile course to get him in trim to gallop two 
furlongs immediately afterwards. The Scouts should be eased in 
barracks and out of them, whenever possible. With the present 
system of half-mounting, scouting means a very great extra expense 
in boots and clothing to the men. Humour them therefore; let them 
think that they are picked men in a place of trust and honour, and by 
doing so, it will be found that each man will do his best, so that the 
whole will work harmoniously for the great aim and object of all 
training—a high pitch of smartness and perfection. 
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THE VALUE IN THE FIELD OF A HIGHLY MOBILE FORCE 
SPECIALLY ORGANISED WITH A VIEW TO DISTANT 
ENE ITS TRAINING ORGANISATION AND EQUIP- 
MENT. 


By Captain C. BATTINE, 15TH HUSSARS. 


The crux of the problem on which the Council of the Institution 
here invite discussion, lies in the words “ specially organised”. 

There can be no question of the value of high mobility in the 
field ; and circumstances can be easily imagined rendering the em- 
ployment of highly mobile forces on distant raids very advantageous. 

Such circumstances arose for the Boers when forced on the defen- 
sive by the superior strength of the British columns, whose long lines of 
communication were particularly vulnerable to this form of attack. 
The Boers, however,employed the troops they possessed without any 
idea of special organisation, and it may well be doubted whether 
any special organisation would ever be possible or desirable. 

Abcut the tactics of the future it is most hazardous to prophecy, 
but it would seem that the sacrifice of troops in sucha service to the 
neglect of other work, could only be justified whenthe war had de- 
generated into a mere worrying of the enemy, as distinct from fight- 
ing him in the open field ; guerilla war in fact of the sort already 
alluded to, or such as the Spaniards and Cossacks levied on the 
Grand Army. 

What then should be the training, organisation and equipment 
of the raiders ? 

The answer to these questions will probably be as follows : of, 
training, they will have little or none; as to organisation, that will be 
of the rough and ready type which the circumstances will create, and 
for equipment, they will have to use what they can collect in a hurry, 

. and often from the enemy. By these replies mean to infer that the 
history of war does not record the case of troops having been di- 
verted from the main scene of action on distant raids, who could have 
been concentrated for battle without recording the disastrous conse- 
quences ofthe mistake. On the other hand, in cases where offering 
battle was out of the question, as for the Boers in the later stages 
of the recent war, or where it involved almost certain defeat, as it 
did for the Spaniards in their struggle with Napoleon, the circum- 
stances formed the bands of guerillas who made the raids. 

Any previous preparation for war during peace would rather 
tend to the creation of troops to take their place in the line of battle ; 
and the troops, whose lack of mobility and other qualities for fighting 
in the open relegated them to the second line, would rather be employed 
in guarding their own communications than in attacking the enemy’s, 
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The study of military history has since the war in South Africa 
asserted its place in the education of our officers, and no doubt 
examples will be remembered from the great struggle in America— 
1861-65, of daring raide which carried havoc far in rear of the main 
armies, and whose results were more than once important. These 
raids, however, were invariably executed by the Cavalry of the opposing 
forces without any special organisation or equipment : and further- 
more the most important of them all, the raid of the confederate 
Cavalry under J. E, B. Stuart, that prince of raiders, round the Federal 
Army in the Gettysburg Campaign, July 1863, although locally suce 
cessful, was on the whole disastrous to the Southern Cause by de- 
priving the Army at the crisis of its fate, and in an offensive campaign, 
of the main body of its Cavalry, together with the distinguished chief 
of that arm. 

It is worse than useless to win on a side-issue and be beaten on 
the decisive field. 

Stuart’s great raid in June 1862, round McClellan’s Army in the 
Peninsular, was brilliantly successful and accomplished material 
results, yet it did not for a single day stop the’supplies of the Federal 
Army, nor interfere with the projected change of base. How much 
more decisive would the effect of forestalling the Federal Army at 
Malvern Hill have been, on its retreat from the Chickahominy to the 
James. Had the Cavalry seized this point and held it until supported 
by Infantry against McClellan’s advanced-guard, who can doubt, but 
that the disaster to the Northern Army would have been complete ? 
If these historical deductions are correct, then it would seem that 
Cavalry is better employed by the side of the troops with whom it is 
co-operating, or in their immediate front, but not at such a distance that 
it can be separated and held apart by the eriemy. 

Without attempting an analysis of even the principal raids 
of the War of Secession, it may be generally remarked that the 
damage they inflicted did more to aggravate the sufferings of the war, 
than to hasten its conclusion, and even frustrated on occasions the 
intentions of the attacking side by giving the alarm and with it the 
warning of more serious enterprises, : 

Although both sides in this war fell into the error of carrying 
on petty campaigns at all points of the compass, and away from the 
decisive point, to an extent more remarkable and with results more 
. disastrots than history records elsewhere, there was, sofar as I am 
aware, no attempt on either side in the five years’ warfare, to specially 
train or organise troops for raiding purposes, unless the record of 
some militia forces form an exception. The North might perhaps 
have done so to advantage; the South had not arider to spare from 
the Cavalry of her armies, and had either power succeeded in con- 
centrating its scattered forces at the decisive point, that side must 
have prevailed. Even after the superiority of the Northern Armies 
had been established in the spring of 186s, there still remained in the 
judgment of General Lee a chance of victory, by uniting what re- 
mained ofthe two Confederate Armies, and by turning upon Grant 
and Sherman's forces in succession, 

In some measure the regular divisions of Cavalry maintained by 
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Continental countries, and quartered for the most pact along the 
frontiers, or within easy reach of it, are troops whose first duty at 
any rate, if not their priacipal réle in war, would probably consist in 
making distant raids. Russia, Germany, France and Austria all 
maintain large forces of Cavalry mobilised and concentrated in peace, 
with the avowed intention of raiding the enemy’s lines of railway at - 
the first signal of war, and of disturbing the mobilisation and prevent- 
ing the concentration of the other arms, and of the armies of which 
they consist. In some cases Infantry, in all Artillery, are attached 
to the Cavalry Divisions to help them to execute this task, the im- 
portance of which can hardly be overrated. Yet it is scarcely ac- 
curate to describe these troops as specially organised for raiding 
purposes, though doubtless their training and equipment provide for 
the contingency. 

The principal réle of the Cavalry in every country, where the 
study of land war has become a serious profession and vital interest, 
is the destruction of the enemy’s main forces on the battle field. 
Infantry and Artillery can defeat the enemy, Cavalry alone can inflict 
the destructive loss and confusion which makes defeat decisive now 
as formerly. Every other duty, even its all important strategical 
réle, is made subsidiary to this main purpose in organisation, training 
and equipment, Further, there is no conclusion more unanimously 
accepted than that the forces of Cavalry in an army, should be as large 
as the country concerned can afford to mount and maintain; 
and that all specializing of the arm into so-called mounted “ Infantry” 
as distinct from Cavalry, whichis both mounted rifles and mounted 
sabres, is the most foolish of fads, worthy only of an army whose 
role it is to do police duty in the Colonies. 

The supply of horses will of itself divide the Cavalry of every 
army into sections, of which presumably the most highly trained men 
will have the best and the best trained horses, while the remainder are 
mounted on what can be got for them. It should never be forgotten, 
however, in laying plaus for war that the supply of trained horses is 
very rapidly exhausted, and in a war which lasts more than six moaths, 
all the Cavalry, whatever they are called, will have to make the most 
of what they can get as remounts, and break them in as they go 
along. This then should be taken count of in the tactical training of 
Cayalry. 

Extreme accuracy of movement on level parade grounds, has a . 
certain value in discipline and in horsemanship, but has little resem- 
blance to anything that is seen in battle. I venture to think that one 
of the greatest mistakes we have hitherto made in the preparation of 
our Cavalry for war, is the confusion which has arisen between the 
necessity for this mechanical accuracy, and the necessity for shock 
tactics. 

To say that the rifle has now become the principal weapon of 
the Cavalry as of the Infantry soldier, is true to this axieitche will 
make use of his rifle on fifty occasions, to one chance he gets of 
using his steel weapon, but it should never be forgotten that the one 
chance of charging with sword or lance might be decisive of a war. 
To miss it would probably be to lose an opportunity which does not 
recur, and entai] months=-perhaps years—of bloodshed. 
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it is just as foolish to organise,train and equip mounted troops 
without shock weapons, as it is to equip men of war without torpedo 
tubes. Guns are the principal en ea of a fleet, yet no naval 
commander would willingly forego the advantage of his secondary 
armament, which under given circumstances might be his decisive 
weapon. 

So it is with fire and shock for Cavalry. 

Far from lessening the power of charge, the possession and 
trained use of quick firing rifles has immensely added to the formid- 
able power of charging Cavalry, which can prepare its own way by 
the fire of one fraction, while another lies in wait to take advantage 
of it. There is besides the very weighty consideration that all 
charges, even the most successful, are apt to be evanescent in their 
effects, which are more moral than material. Some arm capable of 
stubbornly defending the captured ground, must follow up the rush of 
horsemen. Formerly Infantry alone possessed this staying and hold- 
ing power. Today it is shared to a very important extent with 
Cavalry, which can thus secure and make good what it has got by 
snatching or surprise. 

In brief, the most formidable weapon of the Cavalry of to-day is 
combination of fire and shock. 

The enthusiasts who belittle the use of the rifle would replace it 
by Horse Artillery. Ifthe experience of the war in South Africa 
is good for anything at all, it is aconclusive proof that they are wrong 
in this respect, and that the rifle in the hands of horsemen is a far 
more fatal weapon than Horse Artillery can ever be, though the latter 
doubtless has its réle. 

The faddists who would put foot soldiers on horseback in the 
line of battle overlooked a cardinal fact. Shock tactics are out of 
the question unless a sufficient force of Cavalry is employed. From 
the half digested and often incorrectly told accounts of Continental 
battles in France and elsewhere, examples can be cited of the defeat 
of Cavalry by Infantry firing rapidly. Two examples are most fre- 
quently quoted, and are perhaps the most disastrous repulses suffered 
by Cavalry at the hands of Infantry in modern war. They are the 
defeat of McMahon’s Cavalry on August 6th at Reichshoffen, and of 
General Marguerite’s Hussars at Sedan. 

In the first mentioned fight the Cavalry attack was made through 
vineyards in which the defending Infantry were practically inacces- 
sible. The whole French right wing was in confused retreat at the 
time the Cavalry charged to cover the retirement, and less than 2,000 
Cavalry were thus flung into the gap to stop the Infantry of two 
Army Corps, which in spite of the unskilful tactics employed, they 
‘succeeded in doing long enough to enable their Infantry to escape 
utter destruction. 

At Sedan the French Cavalry leader had the reputation of being 
4 skilful tactician, but the circumstances gave him no chance of 
success. His own Infantry were receding at every point under the 
converging attacks of Infantry and Artillery, The bare hill sides 
__ gave no means of surprising the deployed lines of the German Foot, 
~ still less of getting near their guns, The gallant attack was made 
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more to save the honour of the troops, than with any hope of defeat- 
ing the eneny 

Yet the French Squadrons succeeding in closing with the Prus- 
sian battalions and riding over their first line of riflemen, and many 
Hussars were killed and captured in among them, The respective 
aumerical strength was:—French, less than 3,000; Germans, the 
deployed Infantry and Artillery of two Army Corps. 

And such instances are gravely quoted to show the impotence of 
Cavalry in the teeth of modern armament, 

One lesson, however, these events unquestionably teach. It is 
folly to make use of shock tactics without adequate force, and that 
force should, as a rule, be not less than one-third of the troope attacked. 
Itis unfair to ask the Cavalryman to ride down more than three foot— 
soldiers; while supporting troops with fire action, must always be 
prone to hold what the shock has won. These supports may con- 
sist of Infantry or Cavalry and more rarely of Artillery. Without 
them, however, the charge will generally inflict but little material 
damage, and the terrorit has inspired will pass away. It follows 
then, that unless your Cavalry is present on the battle field in suffi- 
cient numerical strength, it will never charge with a prospect of suc- 
cess. 

What has this to do with the specialization of part of the arm 
for fire action, while the remainder is used for shock, and apparently 
for fire as well, since it is armed with rifles? The Mounted “ In- 
fantryman”’ argues that since some of the Horse must under any 
circumstances be employed for fire action even in a charging fight, 
his people will always have their réle to play. The reply is as fol- 
lows :—The events of any battle cannot be settled beforehand, The 
opportunities for attack, but most of all for a Cavalry attack, are 
precious in proportion to their rarity and fleeting character. 

To collect your shock Cavalry at one point, where you anticipate 
you may have a chance for it, and your Mounted “Infantry” at 
another, is certain to lead to a repetition of the fiascos of South Africa. 
The opportunity for charging will invariably occur where the charg- 
ing Cavalry is not, and vice versd. 

If you decide to charge, you must put in every sabre within reach, 
and even then you will still regret that you are too weak by half. 

This is the great lesson of every modern fight where shock tactics 
have been attempted successfully or otherwise. 

During the war in South Africa there were several thousand 
Cavalry soldiers, mostly without horses, loitering about the Depét 
barracks at home, and a large and varying number in the same plight 
cumbering the rear of the Army in the field. Infantry battalions on 
the other hand, were emasculated of their best shots and most coura- 
geous officers and soldiers, of whom they had none to spare, to form the 
Mounted “Infantry” units, In process of time no doubt the Mounted 
“Infantry? became excellent Cavalry, The process, none the less, 
of employing your Cavalry dismounted to do garrison work, while 

our regiments of Horse are.drawn from Infantry cadres, is more 
foolish than anything recorded of the Chinese, Closely allied with 
organisation and tactical training is, the problem of developing the 
power of Cavalry in the strategical réle, 
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The most important part of these duties consists in the service 
of security and information, by which alone your own troops can 
have the necessary confidence and repose for long matches and com- 
bined operation, as well as the early news to enable successful attacks 
to be made. 

It is generally acknowledged that the successful performance of 
this work is not to be hoped for unless the enemy’s Cavalry, who are 
certain to interfere with it, can be defeated by your own, and it has 
been consequently deduced that the main body of the Cavalry on 
either side will collect fora combat of the conventional type seen at 
Cavalry manceuvres. Such, at any rate, is the view upon which our 
Cavalry training in India from 1887, and in England from 1895, till 
the Boer war was founded. The war showed conclusively that it was 
utterly wide of the mark. 

The Boer Cavalry having no practice in shock tactice, not un- 
naturally declined to form up in three lines on the Veldt tobe ridden 
down and sabred by our heavy Cavalry, but with a wicked contempt 
of every accepted convention of Aldershort and Simla, they made 
use of the fire tactics which they understood better than our wrongly 
trained troops. 

The Boer performances in the winter of 1899-1900, are amongst 
the best reenroed at Cavalry in the work of defence and delay; they 
lacked bat the combination of shock with fire to inflict decisive dis- 
aster on several occasions ; and that fortunately was not to be feared 
from Militia Cavalry. : 

The leaders of the Southern Cavalry in the American Civil War, 
even with the inferior fire-arm of that date, had developed a fine 
combination of fire and shock tactics, which they brought to bear 
with marked success in a number of fights, both small and great. 
Their tactics in the defensive might have been the model on which the 
Boers based their plans, so much did the defence of the lines of the 
Potomac and Rapidan and the Passes of the Blue Ridge resemble the 
Boer defence on the Tugela and Modder. Not until the third year 
of the war did the Northern Cavalry venture lo meet its formidable 
opponent in the open field. 

The same policy will doubtless in future be followed by the 
Cavalry which feels itself inferior to its opponent in the open, and the 
fighting between the two will develope into a struggle for tactical 
points between dismounted men. The opportunities for using the 
mounted superiority will occur but rarely. They will depend on 
circumstances bard to find together. Perhaps it may be considered 
pedantic to give a list, but the following seem to be the principal 
conditions. 

First and foremost suitable ground is necessary. Shock is almost 
ut of the question unless Cavalry can deploy one-sixth of its 
strength at least and unless it can gallop. Then good strategy must 
have driven the enemy on to such ground, and good tactical combina- 
tions must have ensured that the attack in force will be promptly sup- 
ported, and that the results will probably repay the inevitable loss in 
men and in horses, ; 
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After the Cavalry on one side or the other has defeated its rival, f 
believe it is a mistake to assume that the beaten horsemen will cease 
to give trouble. It seems more probable that they will sharpen their 
wits and fight by surprise and ambush as far as possible, relying on 
the efficacy of the magazine rifle with smokeless ammunition in delay- 
ing and detaining superior numbers, and the chances it gives of 
shooting down reconnoitring parties, particularly in a close country. 

The victors in the Cavalry fight will then have to meet their 
Opponents on their own ground and be prepared to fight for all their 
information with the rifle on foot, and more rarely by combination of 
fire and shock. So that contrary to the doctrine taught us hitherto 
that shock tactics against Cavalry, fire tactics as an exceptional 
measure, and against Infantry should be the rule, it appears more 
likely that fire tactics will be the normal employment of Cavalry 
against enemies of all sorts, and that the opportunity for delivering 
a decisive charge will more often occur against the hostile Infantry, 
especially in fighting on a big scale, than in the Cavalry fight. 

It is a mere slaying of the slain to go through all the reasons why 
the great armies of the world have without exception decided that the 
mounting of Infantry is a costly absurdity; there are two points, how- 
ever, which may be worth recalling once again. ‘The first is that no 
mounted force is of enough use to justify its cst unless the men can 
ride. Bad riders make bad Scouts and their movements will be so 
slow as to make them a constant anxiety to their own side. Least of 
all will their shooting have any terrors for thcir enemies. Even a 
good horseman's markmanship is much affected by a gallop over rough 
tae rapid movement of bad horsemen defeats them more effectual- 

ly than hostile bullets. To quote the Boers as Mounted “ Infantry” is 

a patent absurdity, since they were all thorough horsemen. If your 
Mounted Riflemen are good horsemen, what reason can there be 
for depriving them of the shock weapon? 

The other point closely allied to the one just staled is care of 
horses. Hastily improvised mounted troops will be terribly costly 
in remounts to the nation which employs them. This last question 
is so impo: tant, that it well deserves more consideration that it has 
received. It is hardly too much to say that the superiority in horses 
has decided more than one great war. 

So answerable and so obvious are these considerations, that it 
seems to the author necessary to seek for other than tactical reasons 
in the decision of the British Military Authorities to countenance 
Mounted “ Infantry.” It would seen that the old jealousy of the regular 
Cavalry, and the desire to maintain it for spectacular, rather than for 
working purposes, or at any rate to limit the Cavalry arm to the narrow 
sphere it has hitherto held in our army, instead of the place which the 
American and Boer wars proved to belong to it, has exercised a bane- 
ful influence in the organisation of our mounted troops. 

Concluston. 

The subject of distant raids has led into a disquisition on the 
tactical rdle of Cavalry, the arm, which must be depended on for 
raids on a formidable scale. 

Cases in history have occurred of raids executed by Infantry alone, 
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such as the feat of the French franc-ticeurs, who blew up the railway 
bridge over the Moselle at Fortenoy in January 1871; but obviously 
Cavalry is more suited to enterprises of the sort. 

Cavalry, however, is very precious by reason of its special duties, 
of which reconnaissance in the strategic field, and pursuit in the tac- 
tical, are of the greatest importance. Other things being even 
approximately equal, the side inevitably wins in war which has the best 
Cavalry, and by Cavalry, Ido not mean Infantry soldiers on horseback, 
but trained riders. The finest strokes of generalship cease to be 
dangerous when the Cavalry is absent, and with Stuart raiding round 
the Federal rear and frightening the Washington politicians into fits, 
Lee at the head of the chosen Infantry of the Confederacy, failed to 
defeat a General Meade. The presence of Stuart's horsemen on the 
days preceding Gettysburg, might have changed the fate of the whole 
war 


"Therefore, I conclude that to part with Cavalry which is fit to 
take its place in the line of battle for distant raids, however promising, 
and still more to’spend the resources of the State, none too lavishly 


poured out in peace, on organising such schemes, is a dangerous 
policy. 
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COMMUNICATION IN THE FIELD. 


By LiguTENANT CQLone H, V. Cox, 68TH Punjasis. 


Most officers, especially of the Indian Army, must have found a 
difficulty in keeping in communication with scouts, patrols, etc. At 
the long distances at which such parties are now obliged to work 
from the main body of their unit, 

The Morse signalling system is not applicable to scouts as a whole, 
or to patrols, and can be learnt only by a few men in a battalion. 

Semaphore signalling is better, but quite beyond most native 
soldiers and many native non-commissioned officers. 

The field signals with rifle, hand or head-dress are very sound, 
but do not catch the eye at long distances. 

The following system has been tried in my battalion with con- 
siderable success ;— 

It at all events has the merit of symplicity, and can be taught to 
almost any sepoy in half an hour. The following are all the instruc- 
tions we found necessary :— 

Field signals with red and yellow flags— 

(1) Principles.—Of this system are— 

(a) Adherence, as far as possible, to the form of signal laid 
down in Infantry Training, 1902. Part I, but with bright 
colored flags, soas to catch the eye at the long and 
wide distances we now work at. 

(8) The red flag always refers to the enemy and what he 
is doing, ¢e., is a “danger” signal, 

The yellow flag never refers to the enemy, and unless a 
special signal is made with it, is a “ safety” signal, 

(c) Signals are from front to rear of units. 

2. Code. Red flag and advance signal once, and stop once, and 
stop again, means “ Enemy's scouts advancing”. 

Red flag and re-inforce signal means “enemy in force”, 

Red flag and balt signal, means “ enemy halted.” 

Red flag and incline signal, means “enemy moving in that 
direction.” 

Red flag and change direction signal, means “enemy moving 
round that flank”. 

Red flag and double signal, means ‘ enemys mounted 
scouts. 

Repeated many times means“ enemys cavalry in force”, 

Yellow flag-—Shewn and waved once or twice, means “all safe” 
“ no enemy in sight”. 

Yellow flag—Waved slowly to and fro in front of feet, means 


“running short of ammunition”. 
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Other signals can be made with this flag, such as for example :— 
Yellow flag and advance, to mean “ you can come on,” or yellow flag 
and change direction “, better move round that flank” etc., but these 
should only be made by order of a British or Native Officer. 

Both flags.—Waved across each other means “ caution” “ suspicion” 
‘wait a bit”. &x :—scouts wishing tosearch, a wood thoroughly as 
enemy is known to be close by, might use this signal from near edge 
to stop advance guard during this operation. 

3- Method of Communication of Signals.—All scouts carry one 
flag, thus each pair have a red and yellow flag between them. 

The Native Officer or Non-Commssioned Officer of the party 
immediately in rear of scouts has a man with both flags with him to 
answer and pass on signals, : 

The double Company Commander, or Officer next in support, has’ 
the same. 

The Officer Commanding has the same. 

4. Cauttonary.—The flags are issued with a khaki cloth case to 
hold them to be slung on the belt. 

All ranks must be most carefully instructed never to use the flags’ 
on or quite close to the sky line, and always from behind some sort 
of cover such as near slope of a hill, a bush, tree or rock. 

Using the flags where enemy can see them, simply calls his at- 
tention to the users and does a great deal more harm than good, | 

N. B. Flags must never be carried unfurled ; this is most import- 
ant. 
The flags we use are 18 inches square, with bamboo sticks just 
sufficently long beyond the flags tu be gripped in the hand. 

As an example of the use of the flags, the Battalion was being ex- 
ercised at convoy duty in hills against savage enemy. 

A short time ago, I, at head of convoy in main nala, had the fol- 
idwing communications with one of my double Company Commanders, 
lining heights a considerable distance above and away from me. 

Enemy in sight (from D C. scout). 

Enemy advancing in force (from D. C. C.) 

I require re-inforcement (re-inforcement sent). 

Enemy retiring. 

Enemy moving south. 

You can safely advance. 


ay 


PRECIS OF FOREIGN MILITARY PAPERS OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST. 


GERMAN PAPERS. 
By Major H. W. R. SENtor. 


Internationale Revue ueber die gesamten Armeen und Flotten 
(Fuly to October and supplements) —The July, September and Octo- 
ber numbers deal with the efforts being made by China to increase her 
military strength. The Chinese seem at last inclined to abandon their 
idea of drilling troops on the systems of every nation in Europe and are 

inning their faith on Japanese instructors, of whom many are at work 
in their military schools. The Viceroy of the Yangtse Provinces has 
just issued an order abolishing the German and English systems of drill, 
which were in use with his troops, and adopting that of the Japanese. 
On the sea, however, British superiority is still acknowledged. A 
school for Naval cadets has been started at Chifu under the supervision 
of a British Naval officer. Sir Robert Hart hopes by better methods of 
tax-collection to obtain an annual surplus of 120 million taels which is 
to be used in improving the military and naval power of China. Accord- 
ing to his scheme army corps of 50,000 men each are to be raised in 
Chili, in Canton, and on the Upper and Lower Yangtse. Men are to 
serve 4 years with the colours, and four with the first and second re- 
serves respectively. By this meansin 1 years time each of these corps 
will dispose of some 125,000 trained men. Every corps district is to 
have a military school for the training of officers, and 2 million taels 
yearly are to be set aside for this purpose alone. For sea defence 3 
quadrons are proposed, a northern, a central and a southern, Each 
squadron will have a war school for the training of its officers and will 
consist of 20 ships, 10 destroyers and 50 torpedo boats. The October 
number announces that as a means of easily apprehending desertersall 
soldiers are to be tattooed on the thumb of the right hand. It is evident 
from this that any true national spirit or patriotic idea of defending his 
country is still wanting to the Chinaman, 

The July number contains a very full account of the French fleet. 
It appears that between Dunkirk and Rochefort the French have ayail- 
able for use against the southern English ports, whenever necessary, 
132 torpedo vessels and 13 submarines. 

The following number points out the difficulties the Germans ex- 
perience in manning their rapidly increasing fleet by means of compul- 
sory service. Of the 6,944 naval recruits drawn in 1902 more than half, 
v8. 3,756, belonged to the land population and had no previous con- 
nection with the sea, On conclusion of their compulsory sea service 
these men would return to work mostly on land and thus as reserves for 
a navy in no way would be the equals of a sea-faring population. 

This number also gives some interesting information as to the 
rationing of the Japanese army. Theration is t he same for both officer 
and soldier. The normal daily issue is:—rice 1} pints, meat 4 |b., 
vegetables } Ib., pickled plums or pickled carrots $ oz., bean sauce § 01,, 
salt ¢ 0z., sugar $ 02. tea $ oz. Once a week there is an issue of 
extras, cake 4 Ib., rice spirit (sake) 4 pint, and 0 cigarettes, The 
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ot oz., meat 114 02. rice 14 oz., wheat 12 0z., beans 24 0z., carrots 8§ oz., 
radishes 93 0z., other vegetables 5 oz., sugar } 0z., a total daily ration 
weighing 44 lbs. Whenever possible preserved meat is issued only once 
in five days. 

The 64th French supplement contains a long review of Von 
Kaemmerer’s book on the development of strategy. The author points 
out that the principal difference between the Napoleonic and Moltke’s 
systems of leading armies was due to those modern improvements which 
made the use of extended fronts possible. Napoleon was forced by the 
want of roads to march 60,000 or 70,090 men on one line, At the present 
time the net work of roads, which covers most European countries, 
makes it possible to give each army corps, almost each division, separate 
parallel routes. In Napoleon's time the ‘'base of operations” was a 
comparatively limited tract of country. Now-a-days railways enable us 
to draw on the resources of the whole mother-country, and if the come 
mand of the sea is assured even of the whole world. Napoleon had to 
depend on the use of despatch-riders andonthe slow-working semaphore 
to direct the co-operation of his forces. The electric telegraph now 
ensures such co-operation between the most distant parts of an army. 
Lastly, modern long-ranging quick-firing arms have made the Napoleonic 
plan of piercing the enemy’s centre almost impossible and by enforcing 
the use of wide turning movements have greatly lengthened the dura- 
tion of the modern battle. 

The 53rd German supplement is devoted to a description of last 
years manceuvres in Japan, followed by a review of the method of ins 
struction in the Japanese navy. 

Militar Wochenblatt (Nos. 66 to 110 and supplements).—lIn the 
first two of the numbers under notice Von Gentz gives.the result of some 
of his observations while fighting on the Boer side in the late war. Our 
artillery appears to have produced extraordinarily little effect, He 
declares that the result of artillery fire at Potgieter’s Drift for 3 days was 
only 6 Boer dead and a few wounded. According to the author the 
Boer aim was to avoid opening fire in the attack Leyond 800 metres, or 
in the defence beyond 1,000 metres, although he instances Vaalkranz and 
the Sand River as actions where fire was opened at 1,500 and 2,000 
metres respectively, The Boers while under fire usually kept themselves 
well concealed in their trenches. They always received ample notice 
when a British line was about to advance by the shouting of the captains, 
the running forward of the section commanders and the cessation of fire. 
Relieved temporarily from the pressure of the British fire at the moment 
when the moving line offered the best target, they made the best use of 
their opportunity. It is noteworthy that the author, while considering 
that the Boer successes were due to the fact that they were the most 
excelleat mounted infantry, deprecates as a backward step the intro- 
duction of this arm into the German service. 

No, -73 tells-us that Switzerland has at last adopted new field ser- 
vioe regulations to replace those of 1882, now somewhat obsolete. 

No. 77 has an interesting article on the use of heavy artillery in 
the defence and forcing of the crossing of rivers. The author's remarks 
are based on the battles of Colenso and the Yalu. He thinks that in 
the attack heavy artillery should be massed under cover as much as 
possible to the front and at the point near which it is intended to force 
the passage, and that it should act especially against the enemy's 
Cavalry. On the defensive the role of the heavy artillery is first of all 
October number gives the naval ration. This consists normally of bread 
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to prevent the construction of the bridges. After destroying these it 
should turn its attention to the artiliery of the attack. 

No. &4 contains a plea for the increased employment of coloured 
troops in the German Colonies. 

Nu. 93 bas an interesting article on the military schools of the United 
States, to which militia as well as regular oflicers are admitted. These 
are— 

(1) The Academy at West Point. 

(2) Garrison schools for the theoretical instruction of officers. 

(3) Post schools in every cantonment for the instruction of the 
non-commissioned officers and men, 

(4) Infantry and Cavalry schools, a school of Signalling and a 
military Staff College at Fort Leavanoworth. 

(5) Artillery schools at Forts Riley and Monroe. 

(6) The War College and the School of Engineering at 
Washington. 

Nos. 94, 95 and g6 deal with the use of wireless telegraphy in war. 
The author especially emphasises the value of wireless telegraphy for 
the lines of communication in a hostile country, where the ordinary line 
is liable to be cut. Visual signalling necessitates stations within 39 miles 
of each other, while with this system the stations can be 70 miles apart. 
The German field apparatus is said to have been a great success during 
the last manceuvres. It is carricd in atwo-wheeled cart linked toa two- 
wheeled limber, the whole drawn by 6 horses with a working detach- 
ment of 6 men. 

The limber carries the receiving instrument, the dynamo, induce 
tion coils. breaker, the tape printing machine anda gas reservoir, trom 
which the balloons that carry the aerial wire are filled. The cart has 
the sending apparatus, a 5-horse power benzine motor, and a benzine 
carrier. 

Nos. 107 and 108 review the Japanese field service regulations. The 
Japanese soldier on the line of march is allowed the greatest freedom 
which his innate spirit of discipline.and self-denial prevent him from 
abusing. The strength of the Japanese advance guards is noteworthy. 
They must consist of all arms, and may contain 4 of the whole infantry 
of the force. 

In No. 110 Lieutenant-General Von Pelet-Narbonne considers the 
effect of the new limitation to 2 years of the colour service of the French 
Cavalry, The reduction of the length of service combined with the 
greatly increased work which is now demanded from the mountedarms 
makes the French experiment a somewhat dangerous one. In Ger- 
many it is considered impossible to train cavalry and horse artillery in 
less than 3 years. Whether the word impossible is not French remains 
to be seen. The aim of the Saumur cavalry school has been to train 
men to ride any horse. It is a fault of such institutions as Saumur to 
get out of touch with the actual requirements of the service. With such 
short service it is the trained horse which must teach the recruit to ride, 
and in future it will be the aim of the French cavalry to so educate 
their troop horses that they may be ridden by any man. The small 
number of Frenchmen who re-engage makes the provision of a sufficient 
staff of trained men to teach the horses another difficulty. It is pro- 

osed to meet this by mechanical means, Captain Descoins hasadapted 
rom Norton Smith, who travelled with Barnum's circus, an American 
system of training by the aid of special lungeing reins. This experi- 
ent will be closely watched in all countries which have compulsory 
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service, the duration of which it is the aim of everyone to shorten as 
much as possible. 

The 6th supplement has two articles. The first of these deals 
with the various methods by which communications can be maintained 
through the various widely separated portions of modern armies. The 
sure and rapid transmission of news and orders has always been of the 
first military importance, but the wideextent of front covered by modern 
armies makes the chances of success depend more than ever on their 
proper co-operation. The author discusses in turn the bicycle, the 
motor car and the motor cycle, the airship, pigeons, trained dogs, sig- 
nalling and telegraphy both with and without wires. 

The second article describes the battle of Oltenizza in 1853, when 
the Turks crossed the Danube and fortified a position opposite Turtukai, 
where supported by the fire of a river flotilla they beat back the attack 
of Dannenburg’s Russians. 

The 7th supplement is an account of a lecture on the lessons of the 
Boer War. The author considers the failure of the British attacks to 
be due to the want of tractical training among the leaders and their con- 
sequent want of sel'-reliance, and tothe want of proper musketry train- 
ing in the soldiers and their resultant inability to shoot from behind 
cover, to judge distance correctly and to alter aim and sights to suit 
the changing conditions of the battlefield. He thinks that the British 
attacks were meant to win positions rather than launched with the view 
of destroying the enemy. The author emphasises the close support 
which the artillery must give to attacking infantry. He quotes the 
fight at Bergendal (38th August rgoo), at which the British artillery 
continued bursting shrapnel over the Boer trenches until the fighting 
line was but 50 yards away, so that their fiual rush took the Boers 
entirely by surprise. He declares that in the great continental armies 
“there is no room for mounted infantry.” He thinks that the length 
of the war was due to the general failure of the cavalry to pursue, which 
is ascribed by him to the desire to avoid losses. 

The 8th supplement is a long description of the fight in the Hola- 
wald onthe right of the Austrian position at Koenigratz. Thecapture 
and subsequent retention by the Prussians of this wood appear to have 
considerably fucilitated the action of their second army on its arrival on 
the field of battle. 

No. g is full of the old Hanoverian army. The first portion gives 
incidents of its history from 1722 to 1866. The second tells the story of 
the Hannoverian surrender to the Prussians in the “Seven Weeks 
War”, when false strategy had made their position impossible, even 
though they had just won the tactical victory of Langensalza. 

Militar Literatur Zettung (Nos. 6 to 3).—The opening articles 
of the first two numbers deal with the more important books of the 
Russian military literature of 1903. The system of perquisite and 
peculation which appears to reign among all the responsible ranks of 
the Russian army is said to be the cause of their early breakdown in 
the current war. No.7 also contains a review of the Swiss military 
literature of 1902-03. 

In No. 8 the literature published during 1903 concerning the various 
cavalry question of the day is reviewed. The same number has a very 
favourable review of Colonel Lonsdale Hale’s *“ The People’s War in 
France 1870-71”, in which the efforts made by’ Gambetta’s levies to 
relieve Paris are related, 


FRENCH PAPERS. 


By Carrtain C. W. G. RICHARDSON, 19TH PUNJABIS. 


Revue du Cercle Militaire (fune, Fuly, August). 


By far the most interesting articles inthe Reowe de Cercle Mil 
taire of this quarter are devoted to descriptions and criticisms of the 
incidents of the Russo-Japanese War. The articles are illustrated by 
clear, welledrawn sketch maps, but through them there runs a strong 
Russophile bias which detracts somewhat from their value as estimated 
from a purely military standpoint. 

*The number issued on the 11th June contains a spirited account 
ofthe battle of the Yalu—described by a Russian officer who took 
part in the o erations, In reading an account such as this, we have to 
allow, naturally, for prejudice, but nevertheless these articles provide 
a most welcome change after the starvation diet of news, we receive 
direct from the seat of war. In this particular article, the writer des- 
cribes the method of attack adopted by a portion of the Japanese 
army; according his observations, the Japanese first line came on 
in a dense cloud of skirmishers who advanced to within five hundred 
yards of the 11th East Siberian Rifle Regiment, the latter then 
charged, but the skirmishers instead of standing to meet them made 
off to either flank and unmasked a solid’ line of men which, the 
moment the front was cleared of their comrades, poured volley after 
volley into the charging Russians and practically annihilated them, 

: The next ‘article on the war analyses the Russian losses on the 

1st May (the fight at Turmcheng) and also describes the Naval opera- 
tions ‘between the rsth and 22nd May, during which the Japanese 
Cruiser “ Hatsuse ” was lost. 

As regards the Russian losses: Captain Paicovin, who is the 
author of these articles, calculates that 211 per cent. of the entire 
force under General Zasoulitch and 38°3 per cent. of the troops 
actually engaged, were put hos de combats. He also gives some 
percentages of losses borne by individual units, thus :— 


The ‘Machine gun battery lost 67 Per cent, 
zith East Siberian Rifles ae 43%» 
rath East Siberian Rifles... be 45'S) 


Amongst the officers of the force, the casualties amounted:to 44 
er cent. Medical officers will be iaterested -to learn that’in this 
battle the proportion of killed to wourded, wast killed to every 3 
wounded. The next article describes in terms of the highest eulogy 
the disembarkation of the Japanese at Pitsewd. 
The battle of Kinchau is well described in the t6th of july 
number, and in the following number General Stoeasel’s official veport 
on the battle:is zaproduced and criticized. : 
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In the oth July number the tactics ofthe battle are discussed and 
the weiter ascribes the success of the Japanese to two main. causes, 
firstly, their excellent and daring employment of-their artillery, supported 
by the fire of ihe gen boats and, secondly, to the ventursome turning 
movement carried out by the Japanese 4th. Division, through the 
waters. of the Bay of Kinchau, 

The articles in the numbers for the 6th, 13th and 2oth August 
give an- excellent description of the reconnaissance carried out by 
General Lumenkampfs Cossack Division. The task set the Division 
by General Kuropatkin was.that of ascertaining the intentions of the 
Japanese after the passage of the Yalu. The work done by the 
Cossacks seems to have been- attended by great difficulties, the greatest 
of which was apparently the scarcity of food for men and animals, 
The Cossack horses—small animals. from the’ trans-Baikal region— 
appear to have been. totally unequal to the work demanded of them, 
and in many cases mishaps were due solely to-their break down, 

Amongst the other articles contained in the Revue. of the. quarter 
under notice the following are of most interest.. 

“Some old ideas on the recruiting of the French Army.” That the 
old ideas were sound will be readily acknowledged when we find 
amongst them the following :— 

(1) The army should be a National Institution. 

(a) Every adult capable of. moving arms should serve: in the 
defence of his country. 

(3) The length‘ of service inthe army should be as. short. as is 
compatible with efficiency. 

(4) Employment after service in the active army. should be 
assured to every soldier. Although these “ideas” date back. 
to 1814—nearly a century ago—they are as true to-day as 
they were then. : 

The number for the: t1th June contains a note to the effect that 

the training of carrier pigions isto be encouraged in the French 
Cavalry, 
The French army apparently has been’ watching.. the progress of 
the Thibet Mission with much interest ; all the Indian telegrams telling: 
of the-advance ofthe troops under General Macdonald are faithfully 
cbronicled. 

The second article in the number for the gth July will be of 
interest tothe medical profession, as it discusses the health statistics 
of the French and Germam Armies:and: gives some: interesting, figures 
regarding the comparative healthiness of the different branches: of the 
service in France, 

The “ Dead-Captain’”’ is.a fantastic: lucubration running through 
three numbers, which shows there is no rest in these latter-daye’for the- 
soldier even in the grave. 

Inthe number for the 6th August a most interesting series of 
articles on “‘ Infantry training ” is begun. 

The first few parts deal specially with the training of the modern 
soldier. as an individual; marksmanship, skirmishing and cover are 
most intelligently.discussed, and the whole series shows that the lessons 
learnt by us in South Africa have not been thrown away’by the mili- 
tary nations of the continent; 
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- Revue Cavallerie. 


The May number contains, amongst others, two interesting articles. 
The first is on ‘Discipline and Command” and the second on 
“ Amateur strategists!” ; 

The writer of the former lays stress on the difference between a 
severely enforced iron discipline, and the discipline which raises the 
self-respect of the soldier and influences him in the performance of his 
duty by making him sink his own selfish individuality in the desire for 
the public gain. 

He animadverts strongly on the form of discipline exercised in 
the German army and points to the ever increasing numbers of 
men who evade military service from a dread of the severity of life in 
the army. 

The second article mentioned—An Amateurs de Stratégie— 
strikes one as being somewhat flippant considering the theme, but, be 
this as it may, the writer pricks many familiar bubbles and by the 
directness of his remarks shows that, much that is involved ina pseudo- 
scientific haze which fills the would=be seeker after knowledge with 
awe, is, after all very common place: ; 

The June number commences a most interesting series of articles 
entitled Le Commandant Allemand en 1870, which deals at 
considerable length and in detail withthe strategy of Von Moltke. 
The articles are well worthy of perusal as they tap certain sources of 
information with which one does not meet in the last majority of the 
books from which we are accustomed to draw our ideas of the 1870-71 
Campaign. 4 

‘The series of articles on the employment of machine guns with 
Cavalry is continued. : 

A brief notice is given of the establishing of a Cavalry School on 
Salisbury Plain. 

In the July number, the discussion of Von Moltke’s strategy is 
continued and is, in the ground that it covers, more interesting than 
the first article, as it deals with the mobilization of the German 
armies, The telegram which set the troops moving is remarkable 
in its brevity and conveys some idea of the perfection to which all 
arrangements for the war had been brought.—It runs as follows :— 

Berlin, 1§th July. 
10 PM. 

Mobilization in accordance with scheme. The 16th July is the 
first day of Mobilization, 

(Signed) Roon. . 


The Hassars at the blockade of Mantua isan interesting article 
and light reading. 


RUSSIAN PAPERS. 
Nore, 

As probably owing tothe war, the’ RUSSIAN MILI- 
TARY” periodicals arrived very late and it has been tmpos- 
sible to give a précis of them in this number ; further, as.. 
they ave of exceptional interest tt has been thought advisable 
to give a more extended précis than usual, and this will 
appear in the Fanuary number. 
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Prize Essay Gold Medallists. 


1872.....4eROBERTS, Lieut.-Col. F. S., V.C., C.B. R.A. 
1873....00.,COLQUHOUN, Capt. J. A. S,, R.A. 
..COLQUHOUN, Capt. J. A. S., R.A. 
1879....086 ST. JOHN, Maj. O, B. C., R.B. 
1880........e-BARROW, Lieut. E. G., 7th Bengal Infantry. 
18832,,.......MASON, Lieut. A. H., R.E. 
1883....90+.-COLLEN, Maj. E. H. H., S.C. 
1884....0...-BARROW, Capt. E. G., 7th Bengal Infantry. 
887,........YATE, Lieut, A. C., 97th Baluch Infantry. 
1888.,........MAUDE, Capt. F. N., RE. 


YOuNG, Maj. G. F., 24th P. I. (specially awarded a silver 
medal), 


1889.........DUFF, Capt. B,, th Bengal Infantry. 

18g0........ MAGUIRE, Capt. C. M., and Cav., Hyderabad Contingent. 
1891....002,CARDEW, Lieut. F, G., roth Bengal Lancers, 
3893.........-BULLOCK, Maj. G, M., Devonshire Regt. 
4894.....00CARTER, Capt. F. C,, Northumberland Fusiliers, 

1895 ....00see NEVILLE, Lieut.-Col. J. P. C., 24th Bengal Lancers, 
2896.........BINGLEY, Capt, A. H., 7th Bengal Infantry. 
1897....e0000NAPIBR, Capt. G. S. F., Oxfordshire L. I, 

£898,.0.04..e MULLALY, Maj. H., R.E. 


Cray, Capt. C. H., 43rd Gurkha Rifles (specially awarded 
a silver medal). 


1899....+seeNEVILLE, Col. J. P. C,y 8.C. 
£900..ecee00e THUILLIER, Capt. H. F., R.E. 

Lussock, Capt. G., R.E. (specially awarded a silver medal). 
UQOL..ooeeeeeRANKEN, Lieut.-Col. G. P., 46th Punjab Infantry. 
.Turner, Capt, H. H. F., and Bengal Lancers. 
1903s.s000seeHAMILTON, Maj, W.'G., D:S.0., Norfolk Regt, 


Bonn, R.F.G., RE. (specially awarded a silver 
medal). 


1904...00.MACMUNN, Maj, G, F., D.S.0.) RFA. 


x 


Ae 
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MacGregor Memorial Silver. Medallists. 


1889......... BELL; Col. M. S., V.C., R.E. (specially awarded a gold medal). 
1890 .:...0+.. YOUNGHUSBAND, Capt. F. E., K. Dn. Gds. 
1891....44 .. SAWYER, Maj. H. A., 45th Sikhs, 
RAMZAN Kuan, Havildar, 3rd Sikhs. 
1892......... VAUGHAN, Capt. H. B., 7th Bengal Infantry. 
JaGcatT SinGH, Havildar, rgth P. I. 


1893,...00...BOWER, Capt. H., 17th Bengal Cavalry (specially awarded 
a gold medal _- : 5 


FAZALDAD Kuan, Dafadar, 17th B. C. 
1894..+.0000.O’SULLIVAN, Maj, G. H. W., R.&. 

MULL SinGu, Sowar, 6th B.C, 
1895.........DAVIES, Capt. H. R., Oxfordshire L, I. 

Gunca Dyat SinGu, Havildar, 2nd Rajputs. 
1896.........COCKERILL, Lieut. G. K., 28th Punjab Infantry. 

GHULAM Nagi, Sepoy, Q. O. Corps of Guides, 
1897.......0. SWAYNE, Capt. E, J. E., 16th Rajput Infantry. 

SHAHZAD Mir, Dafadar, 11th B. L. 
1898.,....... WALKER, Capt. H. B., Duke of Cornwall's L, I. 

ADAM Kuan, Havildar, Q. O. Corps of Guides. 
1899... ..+seeDOUGLAS, Capt. J. A., 2nd B. L. 

Mrure Din, Naik, Bengal S. and M. 
1900...0000.. WINGATE, Capt, A. W. S., 14th B. L. 

GurpitT SINGH, Havildar, 45th Sikhs. 

" £903 se0000... BURTON, Major E. B., 17th B. L. 

SuNDER SINGH, Colr. Havildar, 31st Burma Infantry. 
19OZ.erseenesKRAY, CAPTAIN MR. E., 7th Rajput Infantry, 

TILBIR BHANDARI, HAVILDAR, oth Gurkha Rifles. 
1903.0sesee0e MANIFOLD, Lieut.-Col. C, C,, I.M.S. 

GuuLAM Hussain, Lance-Dafadar, Q. O. Corps of Guides. 
2904eecss000eF RASER, Captain L. D., R.G.A. 

MoGHuaL Baz, Dafadar, Q. O. Corps of Guides. 


REGULATIONS 


OF THE 


Wnited Service Anstitution of India. 


I.—Designation. 


Tne Institution shall be named “ Tas Usitep Service Ixstitttiox - 
or Tspra.” 


II.—Object. 
The design of the Institution shall be the promotion of Naval and 
Military Art. Science and Literature. : 
III.—Proceedings. 


The procecdings of the Institution will embrace— 

1. The delivery of lectures at any station in India. 

2. Debates on military subjects at any station in India. 
3. The publication of a Journal, quarterly, containing :— 


(a) Reports of Lectures with the discussions ther -on. 
(2) Reports of Debates with the disenssions the reo 1. 

1 Papers on military subjects which the anthor is un- 
able or unwilling to deliver in the form of a leetme, 
pinious of Members on matters published in former num- 

bers. 

(2) Selections from the records of the Military Departments of 
India (by authority). 

(f) Translations from foreign works of military interest selected 
by the Conneil or sent by Members. 

(q) Short notes on professional subjects 

(ir) Notices of inventions of military 

() Correspondence on professional subjects. 

(i) Oe sional Papers. 

(&) Tactical Scheme Competitions. 

IV.—Composition. 
1. The following shall be invited to be Patron and Viec-Patrons 
ex-officio :— 


mportance. 


Patron. 


His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 
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Vice-Patrons. 


lis Excellency the Governor of Madras. 


Ditto ditto of Bombay. 
Ditto the Commander-in-Chief in India. 
His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
Ditto * ditto ditto of U.P.of Agra & Oudh. 
Ditto ditto ditto of Punjab. 
Ditto ditto ditto of Burma. 


The Military Member of the Viceregal Council. 
His Execileney the Naval Commander-in Chief, East Indies. 
Licutenant-Generals Commanding. 


2. Besides the above, Vice-Patrons shall be limited to Members of 
the Royal Family, oficers distinguished for their services, and Mewlers 
who have been benefactors to the Institution. 


V.—Government. 
L.—Council. 


1. The Government of the Institution shall be vested in a Council 
to be elected annnally on the Ist May, or as soon after as possible, and to 
be composed of Fifteen Members (not necessarily selected on account of their 
official positions), residents of Sirala. : 


I1.—Sub-Council. 


2.° The Sub-Council will consist as follows 
(a) Two Members from the Royal Indian Marine. 
(6) Five Members from each Con:mand, 


(c) Five Volunteer officers, one from each Command. 


8. The election of the Council shall be carried out as follows :— 

Early each year, the Secretary will cireulate to Members, resident 
in Simla, a printed list of Members of the Institution who are permanent 
residents of Simla, and who are willing to take upon themselves the 
duties of Members of the Council (those willing to serve on the Executive 
Counnittee to notify the same), and each electing Member will revord 
bis vote by making a mark against the names of the fifteen candidates 
he selects, returning the printed list to the Sceretary. 


4. The election of the Members of the Sub-Council of the five Com- 
mands will be arranged for on the elective principle in’ those Commands, 
the names of the sciveted candidates only being sent to the Secretary. 
Each Command will, in the same way, arrange for the election of a 
Volunteer officer to represent it on the Sub-Council. 
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IIE.—Executive Committee. 


5. An Executive Committec, consisting of a President and two 
Members chosen from the Council, will be elected annually at the General 
Meeting of the Council, for the transaction of all the ordinary business 
of the Institution during the year, 

6. A Sceretary shall be elected by the Council for the purpose of 
keeping, under the order of the Council, the Accounts, editing the Journal, 
and conducting correspondence, etc. He shall receive a monthly allowance 
of Rs. 100, and shall only hold the appointment for one year, unless the 
Council consider his re-appointment desirable, 

7. The duties of the Council shall be to exercise a general control over 
the welfare and expenditure of the Institution. 

8. The Executive Committee of the Council will frame such Bye-laws, 
for the general conduct of the Institution, as may appear to them neces- 
eary, subject to confirmation by the Council at the next{General Meeting. 
All questions, which the Executive Committee are unable to dispose of 
should be referred by the Secretary to all the Members of the Council who, 
are in Simla. The Executive Committee will pass papers for publication. 

9. A General Meeting of the Council will take place on the Ist May, or 
assoon after as possible, for the audit of the Accounts, award of the Gold 
Medal, and such other business as may be brought before it; and another, 
when necessary, on the 1st October, or as soon after as pessible, to consider 
any questions connected with the Institution that require settlement prior 
to the close of the Simla season. 

10. Three Members of the Council will form a quorum, and the senior 
Member will preside. There will be no formally elected Chairman or 
Vice-Chairman of the Council. 

11. At the General Meeting of the Council a statement of the Accounts 
and progress of the Institution will be laid before the Council by the 
Secretary. The Accounts will be annually audited by a competent Auditor. 

12. Officers will be invited to become corresponding Members to 
forward the objects of the Institution, and to communicate with the Council. 

13. The financial year of the Institution commences on the Ist 
January. : 

14. An annual donation of Rs. 3,000 is received from the Government, 
of India in support of the Institution. 


VI.—Membership. 


1. All officers of the Royal Navy, Army, and of Volunteer Corps 
in India and gazetted Government officers, shall be entitled to become 
Members without ballot. 

The Council shall have the power of admitting as honorary Members 
the Members of the Diplomatic Corps, Foreign Naval and Military officers, 
Foreigners of distinction, other eminent individuals and benefactors to the 
astitution, not otherwise eligible to become Members. 
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2. Life Members of the Institution will be admitted on the following 
terms :— 
Rs. 50 plus entrance fee*—Rs. 55. 


38. Ordinary Members cf the Institution will be admitted on parmem 
of an entrance-fee* of Rs, & on joining, and an annual subscription 
of Rs. 5, to be paid in advance. The period of subscription commences 
on Ist January. 

4. Members receive the Journal of the Institution post free in India, 
have the use of the Reading Room, and can borrow books from the Library, 
whether resident in Simla or not. 

5. Honorary Members shall be entitled to attend the Lectures and 
War Games and to use the premises and Library of the Institution with- 
out payment; but should they desire to be supplied with the Journal, an 
annual payment of Rs. 8, in advance, will be required. 

6. Sergeants’ Messes and Regimental Libraries, Reading and Recres- 
tion Rooms can obtain the Journal on payment of the annual subscription 
(Rs. 6) only. 

7. If any Member fails to pay his subscription for any financial year 
(ending 31st Deecmber) before the Ist June in the following year, a notice 
will be sent to him by the Secretary calling on him to pay. If the sub- 
scription is not paid by 1st January following, his name will be struck off 
the roll of Meuibers. 

8. When a Member joins the Institution on or after the Ist October, 
having paid his firt annual subscription, he will not be charged a second 
subscription on the f lowing Ist January, but it will become due on 1st 
January of the seecn | year. 

9. Members pro eeding to England on leave, who wish the Journal 
to be forwarded to tiem while absent from India, should inform the Secre- 
tary, and pay postage (Re. 1 per annum). 

10. When a Member appears in orders for leave to England, his Journal 
is not despatelied unless bh: asks for it, and while absent from India his 
subscription is not payable unless the Journal is supplied. 

11. Members on return from furlough can obtain the numbers of the 
Journal that have been published during their absence, by paying the sub 
scription for that period ; and all Members on returning to India should 
jnform the Secretary of the fact. 

12. All comnmniecaticens should be addressed to the Sceretary, United 
Service Institution of India, Simla. 


By order of the Council. 
G. H. WILLIS, Captain R.E., 


Secretary, U. S. I. of Iniia. 
20th October 1904. 


* Subscribing Members of the Royal United Service Ins itation, Wintenal 
London, are not liable for eatrance {ce while the athiliation rules are in force. 
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BYE-LAWS. 


Rules for Contributions to the “ Journal of the United Service Institution 
of India.” 


1. All papers must be written in a clear, legible hand, and only on 
one side of the paper. All plans must have a scale on them. 

2. No remarks of a personal nature, or in any way subversive of 
discipline, will be permitted. 

3. Anonymous contributions under a nom-de-plume will not be 
accepted nor acknowle led ; all contributions must be sent to the Secre- 
tary under the name of the writer, and the paper will, if accepted, be 
published under that name unless a wish is expressed for it to be pub- 
lished either under his initials only or anonymously. The Executive 
Committee will decide whether the wish can be complied with. 

4. Papers will be published, if passed by the Executive Committee. 

5. The Council do not undertake to authorise the publication of 
such papers as are passed, in the order in which they may have been 
received. 

6. Unless the Contributor states at the end of his paper that he 
wishes it published complete, or not at all, the Executive Committee will 
make such alterations in it as they deem necessary. 

7. Contributors will be supplied with twelve copies of their papers, 
gratis, provided they apply for them before they are in the press. 

8. Manuscripts of original papers sent for publication in the Journal 
will not be returned to the Contrikutor, unless he expresses a wish to have 
them back and pays the postage. 


Rules for tha conduct of Meetings and Debates of the United Service 
Institution of India. 


1. The subject of all lectures and debates must be submitted for the 
sanction of the Executive Committee before such can be held. 


2. The senior Member present, being an officer of the Navy or 
Amy, shall officiate as Chairman at Meetings, when no other Chairman 
has been specially invited. 

8. Speakers should address their remarks to the Chairman and not to 
the Meeting. 

4, In the event of more than one Member rising to speak at the 
same time, the Chairman’s decision as to who shall be heard first shall 
be final. 

5. Ifcalled upon to do so by the Chairman, a speaker shall at once sit 
down. ‘ 

6. No remarks’of a political or personal nature, or in any way sub- 
yersive of discipline or harmony, will be permitted. 


7. Speakers are requested ta furnish the Secretary with a copy of 
their remarks, paper or lecture for publication in the Journal. 

8. No interruptions will be permitted during the reading of a paper 
or specch of another Member. 

9. Meetings shall be dissolved or adjourned on the decision of the 
Chairman. 

10. When the general public is adinitted to lectures, etc., a certain 
part of the room is to be reserved for Members and their friends aecom- 
panying them, the Secretary making the requisite arrangements. 

11. Non-commissioned officers and soldiers of the Army and Volan- 
teer corps shall, when practicable, be permitted to attend lectures, etc., 
and introduction by a Member shall be sufficient to admit non-subscribers 
for the same purpose, except when otherwise notified. 

12. Paid reporters will, under ordinary circumstances, be entertained 
at the expense of the Institution for noting down discussions only. When 
hired to take down a lecture or a paper read at the Institution, the report 
will be revised by the Secretary before publication in the Journal. 

13. Accommodation will be reserved for representatives of the Press 
desirous to report lectures, papers read or discussions held at the Institu- 
tion, but such reports, unless revised by the Secretary, will not be reevg- 
nised as bearing the impress of the Institution. 


By order of the Council, 


G. H. WILLIS, Captain, R.E., 


Secretary, U.S. I. of India, 
20th October 1904. 
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Ghited Service Institution of Andia. 
LIBRARY RULES. 


1, The Library is only open to Members of the United Service Institution 
of India, and Members are requested to look upon bovks and mzps as 
not transicrable to their friends. 

2. No book, map, or Journal shall be taken from the Library unless 
the same shall have been registered by the Librarian in the Issue Book. 

3. Books and maps are only issued between the hours of 100 act. 
and 5 p.m. during the summer, 10-30 a.m. and 4 p.w. during the winter, 
and 10 a.m. and 2 p.w. on Saturdays. 

4, A Member will not be allowed to have from the Library, at one 
time, more than three books or sets of books, two maps and three Maga- 
zines or papers. 

&. All papers and Magazines also works catalogued under the heading 
“ Cyclopadic,” and all books and maps noted as “Confidential,” or 
Reference only,” must not be removed from the Reading Room. 


6. No particular limit is set to the number of days for which a 
Member in Simla may keep a book or map, the Council being desirous 
of making the Library as useful as possible to such Members as may be 
undergoing any particular course of study ; but at the same time if 
within a fortnight of the issue of a book or map to any Member, the 
book or map is required by any other Member, the Sceretary is author- 
ised to desire its immediate return for fresh issue. 


7. Books or maps are issued to Members at out-stations under the 
above rules, and subject to the following further conditions: (a) all 
applications for books and maps should be made to the Librarian and 
accompanied by the requisite sum for postage, otherwise they will be sent 
V.P. P.; (6) such books or maps must be returned post paid within one 
month of date of issue; (c) if at any time a book or map issued to a 
Member is required for reference by an intending lecturer, the Secretary is 
authorised to re-call such book or map immediately, but he will re-issue it, 
when available, and if desired, tothe Member from whom it was re- 
called. In such cases the postage on re-call and re-issue will be paid by 
the Institution. 

8. If a book, Journal, or map is not returned within four months of 
issue it must be paid for, without the option of return, if so required by the 
Executive Committee ; unless application is made within three months of 
date of original issue, to renew the period of loan for a further term of one 
month only. 

9. Lost and defaced books or “maps shall he replaced at the cost of 
the Member to whom they were issued. A book or map shall be held 
to be lost when a Member omits to return it on receipt of a registered 
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cover from the Seeretary, and on the expiry of one month (in the 
of Membe! iding in| Eneland, three menths) from the des. 
such a cover, if reasonable explanation be uot fortheoming, a new cory 
shall be bought and eharged in the Member's account. In the ‘uf 
Jost books that are out of print, the value shall be fixed by the Execa- 
tive Committee and the amount, when received, spent in’ the purehase 
of a new book. : 

10, Members are invited to note any books or maps which they think 
might with advantaze be procured for the Institution, A. list of the books 
and maps thus stgzested will he submitted periodically to the Executive 
Comittee, and action taken as may be deemed advisable. 


11. Members are invited to contribute presents of books, maps and 
photographs of Naval or Military interest. These may be sent ~ Bear- 
ing ” to the Librarian who will note them as “presented,” and duly 
acknowledge their receipt. 

12, The issue of a book or map under these} rules to any Member 
implies the latter's compliance with the rules and his willingness to have 
them, if necessary, enforced against him. 


13. The Catalogue of; the Library may be purchased on payment 
of Rs. 1-8-0. 


By order of the Council, 
Sima; G. H. WILLIS, Captain, PR. 


Ist November 1904. Secretary, U.S. I. of India. 


United Serbice Enstitution of Endia. 


Lae —_—_———— 
OCTOBER 1904, 
List of books added to the Library during the quarter. 


Cataiogue of the Library can be had from the Librarian on 
payment of Rs. 1-§-0, 


No Subject. AUTHCR. Date. 


- 


' List of Reports and Re-| Official 1904 
turns to be rendered by 
the Army (including 
departments} ia India. 
(Presentcd,) 

2 List of Army Forms and | Official 1904 

| India Army Forms in 

use in India and the 
copies suppiied annually 
to units, cte.' Presented ) 

3 |Linguisic Survey of 

India :——\ Presented.) 

Vo!. II. Mon-hmer and | Grierson, G. A. es 1g04 
Siamesc-Chincse Fami- 
ties (inc‘uding MKhassi 
and Tai). 

Vol. III. {ibeto-Burman Ditto 
Family. Specimers of 
the Kuki-Chin and 
Burma Groups. 

Vol. IV, Part I. Indo- Ditto ws] 1904 
Aryan Family. Mediate 
Group. Specimers of 
the Eastern Hindi 
Languige. 

Vol. V, Part II. Eastern Ditto 


eee | 1904 


ve | 1904 
Group. Specimers of 
the Behari ard Oriya 
Langu ges. 
4) The Army of the Indian | Irvine, W. ... ee! 1903 
Mogku's. 
Letters on applied tactics | Griepenkerl, Major oe | 1904 


6 | Stonewall Jackson, 2 vols. | Henderson, _Lieutenant-| rg04 
‘ Coloncl, G. F. R, 


AAS AS TS A TN TOE SS ERS 


eo Ny 


o 
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Susyecr. 


lhe Punjab in Peace and ' 
War. 


' Nepoleon, as a General, 
2 vois. 


With General French an 1 
the Cava'ry in South 
Africa. 


A History of the British 
Empire, vol. III. 

A model for a National | 
Militia, a lecture 


History of Europe, 20 vo's 
Waterloo 


Bhotan and the story of 
the Dooar War. 


Memoir of the Operatio-s 
of the British Army in 
India during the Mah- 
ratta Warof 1817-1819. 

The Conquest of Scirde, 
2 vols. 


A narrative of the opera- 
tions of Captain John 


Little's | Detachment, 
during the Mabratta 
War. 


The Second Afghan War, 
vol. II. 
Heavy Artillery Training 


Cavalry Training, 2 copies| 


General Sir Henry Drary 
Harress, K.C.., R.E. 
(Presented.) 


AvuTHoR. 


Thorburn, S, S. sa 
Wartenburg, County. Von. 


Goldmann,.C. S. 


Fortescue, The Hon. J. W. 


Favre, Colorel C. /Trarsla- | 


tion by Captain C. L 
O'Malley, R. F. A.) 
Alison, A. oe ase 


Hooper, G. ... 
Rennie, Dr. D. F, oes 


Blacker, Lieut.-Col. V. ... 


Outram, Lieut.-Col. J., C.B. 


Moor, Lieutenant E, 


Hanna, Colonel H. B. 
Official wee 
Official ved eee 


Collinson and Webber, 


Generals, RE. 


Dats. 


1904 


1904 


1904 


1904 


1904 


1253 


1862 
1866 


1821 


1846 


1794 
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UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION OF INDIA. 
April 1904. 


CONTENTS OF SOME MILITARY JOURNALS RECEIVED 
BY THE INSTITUTION. THEY ARE AVAILABLE TO 
MEMBERS ON RECEIPT OF NEXT NUMBER OF EACH 
MAGAZINE. 


Fournal of the Royal United Service Institution, December 
1903:—Food-stuffs in the time of War. Observations onthe War in 
South Africa, trans. from the Dutch. The French Naval programme of 
1goo0-1906, trans, The allotment of the regular combatant units of the 
home establishment to their duties in War, and stations in peace, etc. 
The Chinese army, trans. Fanuary, 1904:—Military education. 
The Navy and the Nation. Observations on the War in South Africa, 
trans. The Chinese Army, trans. The French naval programme 
of 1900-1906, trans. Campaigns against India from the West and 
through Afghanistan, trans. February :—Short service training of 
reserve officers on the German system, Some remarks on screw 
propulsion for war-ships. Observations on the War in South Africa, 
trans. Campaigns against India from the West and through Afghan- 
istan, trans, 


The Untted Service Magazine, December 1903:—Log of 

H. M.S.“ Minotaur” at “The Nile.’ The defence of our Naval 
fortresses. The future of coast defence. The Naval policy of Canada, 
The Turks in the channel. The evolution of modern strategy. 
Transport and Supply, The strategy of the Paardeberg campaign. 
The promotion of Regimental Officers. The corps of officers, trans, 
Individuality and the Volunteers. The position of Military Law in 
the constitution of the British Empire. Medal ribbons, FYanuary 
1904 :—The Navy and the Army. The nomenclature of the British 
Navy. The Naval policy of Canada. The colonies and free trade, 
The evolution of modern strategy, III. Transport and Supply, 
II, Spring manceuvres in South Africa. Notes on the Infantry at the 
German Kaiser manceuvre. The future of the Volunteers, some facts 
and suggestions, The strategy and tactics of tiger-hunting. Our 
Army and outside advice, Some new soldiers of the King. Army 
romotion. February:—The torpedo in War. Colonial grievances. 
ussian army of to-day. The value of imagination in peace and war, 
Education. Compulsory national military education. A national 
Army. The deficiency of recruits. The evolution of modern 
strategy, IV, South Africa as a training ground, The future of the 
Volunteers. Judging distance, Waterloo. March :—The first round, 
The Russo-Japanese War. Fleet tactics. The defence of our Naval 
fortresses. Lord Esher’s committee. The military forces of Austra- 
lia. The new Militia Law of the United States. Teach the boys to 
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shoot. The “Mounted Infantry” controversy. Corps manceuvres 
of the German XIV Army corps. The evolution of modern strategy, 
V. Lake at Delhi. The Army of the problem, a farce. 


Proceedings of the Royal Artillery Institution.—October, 
November and December, 1903:—Corps manceuvres of the German 
XIV Army corps, 1903. The principles governing prize firing in 
the Royal Garrison Artillery. Some problems presented by the 
introduction of Q. F. guns for F.A. Looking back. The South 
African cavalry manceuvres, Artillery remounts from an Australian 
point of view. Field Artillery militia. Communication between artil- 
lery units in action, Service prize firing and efficiency for service 
in the Garrison Artillery. Special slide rules for armour perforation 
formula. Some consiaeeatignt suggested by the Duncan Gold Medal 
Essay, 1903. Record of work carried out by the Artillery branch of 
the Head-Quarter Staff, South African War, 1899-1902. January 
1904:—The defence of Harbours against torpedo-boat attack, Uld 
world war medals. Methods of fire and ranging of the French 
Field Artillery. 1s rapidity, in the Prize firing of Garrison Artillery, 
a bugbear? Cover and co-operation. 


The Fournal of the Military Service Institution, United States, 
America, Fanwarv—February, 1904 :—-How to promote rifle prac- 
tice. Army-Navy maneuvers. International eminent domain. 
Autumn maneuvers. Military chautauqua. ‘Training of Militia. 
Cavalry mounts. Infantry drill. Supression of dust. 


Fournal of the United States Artillery, November—December 
1903 :—Test of experimental fire-control installation at Pensacola, 
Fla. Formulas for velocity and pressure in the bore of a gun, and 
their verification by recent experiments. The new Field Artillery. 
The panoramic telescopic sight, trans. The carrousel of 1903 at 
the school of application for Artillery and Engineers at Fontaine- 
bleau. A lecture to cadetson the use of reference books. New 
forms of armored forts, trans. January—February 1904:—Deter- 
mination of longitudinal deviations at Artillery practice by aid of 

hotography. The semi-automatic sight. Concealment of coast 
atteries, its value aod relation of disappearing guns thereto. Field 
Artillery armament. The armored caisson for field artillery, The 
development of recoil and counter-recoil apparatus for long recoil 
Field Guns, trans. New forms of armored forts, trans, 


SFournal of United States Cavalry Association, Fanuary 
1904 :—-The history of the cavalry of the army of Northern Virginia. 
Rock Island arsenal. Extract from preliminary draft of provisional 
Field Service Regulations, United States Army. Five years a dragoon. 
The need of practical work for cavalry. The American cavalry man 
Executive orders. 


Other Fournals received by the Institution. 


Sournal of the Royal Geographical Society, London, December, 
January and February. : 
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The Royal Engineer's Fournal, Chatham, January, February 
cand March. 


The Indian Medical Gasette, Calcutta, January, February and 
March. : 


Fournal of the Association of Military Surgeons of the United 
States, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, December, January and February. 


Blackwoods Magazine, Edinburgh, January, February and 
March. 


The Monthly Review, London, January, February and March. 

The Fournal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

The Strand Magazine, London, January, February and March. 

The Review of Reviews, London, January and February. 

The Review of Reviews for Australasia, Melbourne, November 
and December. 

The Indian Review, Madras, December, January and February. 

The Calcutta Review, Calcutta, January. 

The Indian Volunteer Record, Calcutta, fortnightly. 

Revue de Cavalrie, Paris, November, December and January. 

Revue de Cercle Militaire, Paris. 

Militér Wochenblatt, Berlin. 

Memorial de Artilleria, Madrid, November, December and 
January. 

Schweizerische Zeitschrift fur Artillerie und Genie, Frauen- 
field, December. 

Revue Militarie Suisse, Lausanne, December, January and 
February. 

Voyenni Sbornik, St. Petersburg, August, November and Dee 
cember, 

Proceedings of the Russian Geographical Soctety, St. Peterse 
burg. : 

Internationale Revue uber die gesammten Armeen und Flotten, 
with 2 supplements, Dresden, December, January and February. 

Revista di Artiglieria E Gento, Rome, November, December 
and January. 

Arms and Explosives, London, December, January and Febru- 
ary. 

The Tiger and the Rose, Shefield, September, January and 
February, 
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Indian Engineering, Calcutta, weekly. 

Army and Navy Fournal, New York, weekly, 
The Broad Arrow, London, weekly. 2 
The Army and Navy Gazette, London, weekly. 
The United Service Gasette, London, weekly. 
The Pioneer, Allahabad, 

The Civil and Milttary Gazette, Lahore, 

The Englishman, Calcutta. 


The Morning Post, Delhi. 
The Indian Daily Telegraph, Lucknow. 


The Indian Daily News, Calcutta. 
The Times of India, Bombay. ; 

The Madras Weekly Mail, Madras. 
.Bombay Gazette, Bombay. 

Indian Daily Weather Report, Simla. 
The Simla News, Simla, 
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